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BIOGEAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


SíB  Walteb  Scott  came  of  a  family  of  Scotch  gentle* 
men.  One  of  his  ancestors,  six  generations  before  him, 
whose  name  also  was  Walter  Scott,  is  celebrated  in  "  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  "  and  his  grandfather,  Róbert 
Scott,  is  described  in  the  poeticái  introduction  to  "  MaP' 
mion,"  the  third  canto.  Sir  Walter's  father,  who  was  a 
successful  solicitor  in  Edinburgh,  was  the  first  man  "of 
the  great  riding  and  sporting  and  üghting  clan  to  adopt  a 
town  life  and  a  sedentary  profession."  It  was  in  Edinburgh 
that  Sir  Walter,  the  ninth  of  twelve  children,  was  bom  on 
August  15,  1771,  precisely  two  years  (as  the  date  has 
usually  been  fixed)  after  the  birth  of  Napóleon,  whose 
life  he  wrote ;  a  piece  of  literary  work  that  was  done  for 
profit,  that  brought  a  large  sum,  and  that  has  long  ago  been 
forgottén.  Several  more  or  less  important  dates  in  Eng- 
lish literature  fali  near  this  time.  Duríng  this  very  year, 
1771,  Gray  died ;  the  next  year  Coleridge  was  born  and  the 
year  thereafter  Goldsmith  died.  Dr.  Johnson  lived  thir- 
teen  years  after  Scott's  birth,  and  Byron  was  his  contem- 
porary,  although  he  was  seventeen  years  younger.  The 
three  great  Scotchmen  of  our  literature  were  alive  at  the 
same  time,  for  a  brief  period ;  for  Carlyle  was  bom  the 
year  before  Bums  died,  and  Scott  was  then  twenty-five 
years  old. 

In  his  early  childhood,  Scott  was  left  lame  by  a  fever 
which,  as  he  said,  rather  disfigured  thah  disabled  him ;  for, 
in  spite  of  his  lameness,  he  became  a  very  robust  man,  and 
he  was  exceedingly  handsome.    During  the  weakly  period 
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of  his  childhood  he  was  sent  io  his  grandfather'By  where  he 
lived  much  in  the  open  air  and  much  alone.  Since  he  was 
fíve  years  old^  he  once  said,  a  troop  of  horse  had  heen  ex- 
ercising  in  his  head ;  and  at  a  very  early  time  he  took  the 
keenest  delight  in  the  ballads  of  bordér  warfare  —  in  ali 
sorts  of  brave  tales,  indeed.  He  was  thirteen  when  he 
first  saw  a  copy  of  the  collection  of  ballads  called  Percy's 
"  Eeliques  of  Ancient  Poetry."  "  I  remember  well  the 
spot,"  he  wrote  many  years  afterwards,  "where  I  read 
these  volumes  for  the  first  time."  He  forgót  the  hour  for 
dinner  and  "was  sought  for  with  anxiety."  He  stored 
them  in  his  memory  and  was  never  tired  of  declaiming 
them,  and  he  confesses  that  he  never  read  any  other  book 
80  frequently  or  with  such  enthusiasm. 

During  his  youth  his  studies  were  pursued  somewhat 
irregularly.  Late  in  life  he  read  in  a  volume  of  aneo- 
dotes  that  he  had  been  distinguished  at  school  "  as  an  ab- 
solute  dunce ; and  he  wrote  in  a  footnote  to  his  auto- 
biography,  "  I  was  never  a  dunce,  nor  thought  to  be  so, 
but  an  incorrígibly  idle  imp  who  was  always  longing  to  do 
something  else  than  what  was  enjoined  him."  But  so  far 
was  he  from  idleness  in  fact  that  his  feats  of  endurance, 
both  in  sport  and  in  work,  were  extraordinary.  He  took 
such  long  tramps  to  visit  historic  places  and  scenes  of 
legends  in  adjacent  counties  that  his  father  once  reproached 
him  with  being  better  fitted  for  a  pedler  than  a  lawyer. 
He  sometimes  did  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours'  continuous 
work  at  copying  law  papers,  without  an  interval  for  f ood 
or  rest.  !No  boy  or  man  was  ever  more  industrious.  But 
the  irregularity  of  somé  of  his  studies  he  afterwards  deeplv 
regretted. 

He  was  trained  tó  the  law  in  his  father's  ofíice  and  in 
the  law  classes  at  the  University,  and  for  fourteen  years 
he  was  nominally  a  practitioner.    But  his  fondness  for 
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liteiature  was  so  much  greater  than  bis  liking  for  the  law 
ihat  he  never  gave  himself  very  seriously  to  its  practice, 
and  he  fínally  abandoned  it.  He  began  his  literary  career 
by  transiations  írom  the  Germán.  It  was  not  until  1802 
ihat  any  considerable  originál  work  by  him  appeared,  and 
ihat  was  "  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bordér,"  for 
which  he  had  long  been  coUecting  matériái.  This  gave 
him  at  once  a  literary  reputation. 

In  the  meantime  Scott  had  married  —  in  1797,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  —  and  had  gone  to  live  at  a  country  place 
called  Lasswade,  about  six  miles  írom  Edinburgh,  where  he 
took  great  joy  in  the  country  life.  Later,  he  went  to  live 
at  Ashestiel,  seven  miles  írom  Selkirk,  having  received  the 
appointment  as  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  a  permanent  post 
•which  brought  an  income  of  £300  a  year.  At  Ashestiel, 
be  was  known  as  the  hardest  worker  and  the  heartiest 
player  in  the  kingdom."  Here  he  did  the  great  work  on 
which  his  fame  as  a  poet  rests.  He  rose  at  íive ;  he  was 
at  his  desk  at  six,  with  one  of  his  dogs  for  companionship ; 
and  by  breakfast  he  had  "broken  the  neck  of  the  day's 
work."  After  two  or  three  hours  more  of  writing,  he  was 
done  for  the  day,  and  he  was  his  "  own  man."  Then  came 
dinner,  and  by  one  o'clock  he  was  on  his  horse.  Thus  he 
lived  and  worked  and  played  eight  years ;  and,  besides  a 
vast  amount  of  other  literary  work,  he  produced  his  three 
great  poems,  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  (180ö), 
"  Marmion  "  (1808),  and  "  The  Lady  of  the  Laké"  (1810). 
These  gave  him  a  well-established  fame  and  a  deal  of 
money  to  boot. 

"  If  there  be  anything  good  about  my  poetry  or  my  prose 
either,"  he  wrote  afterwards,  "  it  is  a  hurried  frankness  of 
composition,  which  pleases  soldiers,  sailors  and  young  peo- 
ple  of  bold  and  active  dispositions."  Many  pleasant 
ftories  are  told  that  show  how  passages  from  his  poems 
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ring  in  such  men's  memories.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  in  his 
Bhort  biography  of  Scott,  telis  of  two  old  men,  strangers 
to  one  another,  who  met  one  dark  night  on  a  street  in  Lon- 
don. One  was  repeating  to  himself  a  famous  passage  írom 
"Marmion,"  "Charge,  Chester,  charge,"  and  the  other 
replied  out  of  the  darkness,  "  On,  Stanley,  on."  They  re- 
peated  the  rest  in  unison,  took  off  their  hftts  to  one  another 
and  partéd. 

In  1812,  Scott  carriéd  out  a  plan  that  he  had  long  had 
in  mind  and  bought  an  estate  not  far  from  Ashestiel,  which 
he  named  Abbotsford,  and  thereafter  this  was  his  home. 
He  was  nbw  settled  f or  life ;  his  reputation  as  a  poet  and  as 
"the  heartiest  player  in  the  kingdom"  was  well  estab- 
lished ;  he  had  been  appointed  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion  at  Edinburgh,  another  permanent  and  honorable 
post  which  later  added  to  his  income.  He  was  forty-three 
years  old;  and,  judging  by  most  other  literary  careers,  it 
fieemed  unlikely  that  he  would  do  work  of  any  very  dif- 
ferent  kind  from  the  kind  that  he  had  hitherto  done. 
But  now  came  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  our 
literary  history.  He  took  up  the  unfinished  manuscript  of 
a  növel  that  he  had  written  nine  years  before ;  while  he 
was  in  Edinburgh  in  attendance  on  the  court,  he  wrote  the 
conclusion  of  it.  One  day  while  he  was  thus  engaged 
there  was  a  party  of  young  men  at  dinner  in  a  house  across 
the  street  from  Scott's  house.  Through  the  windows  they 
could  see  his  hand  while  he  was  writing.  "  Since  we  sat 
down,"  said  one  of  them,  "I  have  been  watching  it;  it 
fascinates  my  eye ;  it  never  stops;  page  after  page  is 
fínished  and  thrown  on  the  heap  of  manuscript,  and  still  it 
goes  on  unwearied ;  and  so  it  will  be  till  candles  are 
brought  in  and  God  knows  how  long  after  that.  It  is  the 
same  every  night."  Somé  one  of  the  company  suggested 
ihat  perhaps  it  was  the  hand  of  an  engrossing  clerk.  "  No, 
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boys/'  said  the  host ;  "  I  know  well  what  hand  it  is ;  is 
Walter  Scott's."  The  story  that  he  was  writing  was 
"Waverley,"  and,  when  it  was  published,  a  new  period 
in  Scott's  career  began  and  a  new  period  in  English  litera- 
ture  as  well. 

**Waverley'*  was  his  first  növel.  It  was  published 
anonymously,  and  the  secret  of  its  authorship  was  kept  for 
a  long  time.  It  was  the  most  successíul  növel  that  had 
up  to  that  time  ever  been  published.  With  the  same 
Tapidity  the  other  Waverley  novels  were  written  —  "  Guy 
Mannering"  in  1815;  "The  Antiquary,"  "The  Black 
Drawf,"  and  "  Old  Mortality in  1816 ;  "  Eob  Roy  "  and 
"The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian "  in  1818;  "The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor"  and  "A  Legend  of  Montrose"  in  1819, 
. —  "  faster  written  and  better  paid  for  than  any  other  books 
in  the  world,"  says  Carlyle.  Indeed  in  fourteen  years 
Scott  wrote  twenty-three  novels  besides  shorter  tales. 

In  1820  came  "  Ivanhoe,"  which  was  the  first  of  Sir 
Walter's  novels  — for  in  this  year  he  was  knighted  —  that 
had  to  do  with  English  scenes  and  English  characters. 
"  Scottish  manners,  Scottish  dialect,  and  Scottish  characters 
of  note/'  he  wrote  in  his  preface,  "  being  those  with  which 
the  author  was  most  intimately  and  familiarly  acquainted, 
were  the  groundwork  upon  which  he  had  hitherto  relied 
for  giving  effect  to  his  narrative.^'  But  "  Ivanhoe  "  met 
with  "  a  more  clamorous  "  success  than  any  of  the  Scotch 
novels ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  it  has  perhaps  been  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  works,  and  one  of  the  most 
widely-read  books  in  our  language.  After  "  Ivanhoe  "  in 
rapid  succession  came  the  other  novels,  —  "  The  Monas- 
tery,"  "TheAbbot,"  "KenUworth,"  "ThePirate,"  "The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  "Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  "Quentin 
Durward,"  "St.  Ronan's  Well,"  " Redgauntlet,"  "The 
Betrothed,"  «  The  Talisman,"  "  Woodstock/'  "  The  Fair 
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Maid  of  Perth,"  and  (in  his  broken  health)  "  Count 
Róbert  of  Paris,"  and  "  Castle  Dangerous,"  besides  other 
books  than  novels. 

While  Sir  Walter  was  writing  "  Ivanhoe he  had  a 
long  and  severe  illness,  and  most  of  the  story  was  dio- 
tated  to  his  secretaries.  Even  when  he  was  in  great  pain 
he  kept  at  his  work  with  his  usual  energy.  When  his 
secretary  would  insist  on  his  resting,  he  would  say,  "  Nay, 
Willie,  only  see  the  doors  are  fast.  I  would  fain  keep  all 
the  cry  as  well  as  all  the  wool  to  ourselves ;  but,  as  to 
giving  over  work,  that  can  only  be  when  I  am  in  wooUen." 
This  secretary,  Laidlaw,  entered  with  such  zest  into  the 
spirit  of  "  Ivanhoe  "  that  he  would  cry  out  after  exciting 
passages,  "  Gude  keep  us  aM  "  "  Eh,  sirs !  eh,  sirs,  the 
like  o'  that !  " 

In  Paris  Sir  Walter  saw  "  Ivanhoe  "  on  the  stage  as  an 
opera,  and  he  made  this  note  of  it :  "  —  of  course  the 
story  [was]  sadly  mangled  and  tjie  dialogue  in  great  part 
nonsense.  Yet  it  was  strange  to  hear  anything  like  the 
words  which  I  (then  with  agony  of  pain  with  spasms  in 
my  stomach)  dictated  to  William  Laidlaw  at  Abbotsford, 
now  recited  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  for  the  amusement  of 
a  strange  people.  I  little  thought  to  have  survived  the 
completing  of  this  növel." 

For  many  years  before  the  appearance  of  any  of  Sir 
AVr.lter's  novels,  he  had  become  a  silent  partner  of  the 
puhlishing  firm  of  James  Ballantyne  and  Company  of  Ed- 
inburgh. In  fact,  he  had  contributed  nearly  all  the  money 
that  the  firm  had,  and  Ballantyne  was  at  first  hardly  more 
than  his  agent.  He  was  a  partner  in  a  similar  way  in  the 
book-selling  firm  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Company.  Thi* 
affairs  of  both  firms  were  ill-conducted,  and  in  1826, 
bankruptcy  overtook  them  and  their  debts  were  enormous. 
When  this  failure  came,  Sir  Walter  was  the  master  of  ona 
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of  the  most  notable  bomes  in  the  world.  He  had  bought 
farm  after  farm  at  Abbotsford,  and  be  had  added  to  tbe 
bouse  till  it  bad  become  a  great  castle.  People  made  pil- 
grimages  to  it  from  all  parts  of  tbe  eartb,  and  tbere  was 
no  literary  man  living,  except  Groetbe  in  Germany,  wbo 
enjoyed  any  sucb  renown.  It  was  at  tbis  crowning  time 
in  his  career  wben  tbe  defínite  news  came^  in  1826,  tbat  tbe 
debts  wbicb  it  feli  to  bim  to  pay  were  far  greater  tban 
the  valiie  of  all  his  estate.  At  tbe  same  time  Lady  Scott 
was  ill,  and  soon  afterwards  sbe  died. 

And  now  Sir  Walter  gave  proof  of  the  stuff  tbat  be  was 
made  of,  and  added  anotber  brave  chapter  to  literary  bis- 
tory.  A  little  wbile  after  tbe  failure,  be  wrote  in  his 
diary,  "  It  is  odd,  wben  I  set  myself  to  work  doggedly^  as 
Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  I  am  exactly  tbe  same  man  as  I 
ever  was,  neitber  low-spirited  nor  distrait.  In  prosperous 
times  I  bave  sometimes  felt  my  fancy  and  powers  lag,  but 
adversity  is  to  me  at  least  a  tonic  and  a  bracer."  In  tbis 
spirit  be  kept  at  work  witb  his  old  industry,  and  fínished 

Woodstock,"  wbicb  be  then  bad  iu  hand,  in  an  incred- 
ibly  sbort  time.  It  brougbt  bim  £8,228,  for  less  tban 
tbree  montbs'  work ;  and  his  "  Life  of  Buonaparte  "  brougbt 
£18,000.  In  two  years  be  earned  as  mucb  as  £40,000. 
During  his  wbole  career  be  is  tbougbt  to  bave  earned  as 
mucb  as  £140,000  by  his  pen.  But  the  debts  were  too 
great  to  be  paid  during  his  life.  By  five  years'  work  be 
paid  balf  of  tbem,  and  tbe  balance  was  paid  after  his 
death  from  tbe  earnings  of  his  copyrigbts. 

At  a  time  wben  be  was  yet  in  bis  vigor,  Sir  Walter  re- 
called  tbe  ages  of  bis  father  and  bis  grandfatber,  and  made 
tbis  note  in  bis  diary  :  "  Square  tbe  odds  and  good  night, 
Sir  Walter,  about  sixty.  I  care  not,  if  I  leave  my  name 
anstained  and  my  family  property  settled."  His  name  be 
did  leave  tinstained,  and  be  lived  somewbat  longer  tban 
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hi8  calculation.  But  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  a  year  of 
rapid  decline.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  the 
first  stroke  was  foUowed  by  a  second.  Then  he  was  per- 
euaded  to  make  a  journey  to  Italy.  But  the  journey  did 
not  restore  his  hcalth,  and  the  next  year  he  came  home 
to  die.  Doring  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  homeward 
he  was  unconscious  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  towers  of  Ab- 
botsford,  "  he  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  delight,"  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  kept  in  the  carriage.  When 
his  secretary,  Laidlaw,  met  him,  he  exclaimed,  ^'Hal 
Willie  Laidlaw !  0,  man,  how  oftén  I  have  thought  of 
you  I  "  He  lived  for  somé  time  after  his  retum,  uncon- 
scious, except  during  one  bríef  períod,  and  he  died  Sep* 
tember  21,  1832. 

The  biography  of  Sir  Walter  by  his  son-in-law,  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  m3n  in  our  literature. 
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CHAPTEE  L 

Thns  oommimed  theae ;  whQe  to  their  lowly  dome, 
The  fall-íed  awine  retiirn*d  with  evening  home ; 
Compell'd,  reluctant,  to  the  aeyeral  sües, 
With  din  obstreperoua,  and  m^^ntef ul  criea. 

Pon*8  Odyaiey. 

In  that  pleasant  district  of  merry  England  which  is 
watered  by  the  river  Don,  there  extended  in  ancient  times 
a  large  forest,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  beautiful 
hills  and  valleys  which  lie  between  Sheffield  and  the  plea- 
sant town  of  Doncaster.*  The  remains  of  this  extensive 
wood  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  noble  seats  of  Wertworth, 
of  Wharncliffé  Park,  and  around  Rotherham.  Here 
haunted  of  yore  the  f abulous  Dragon  of  Wantley ;  ^  here 
were  fought  many  of  the  most  desperate  battles  during  the 
Civil  Wars  of  the  Roses;"  and  here  also  flourished  in 
ancient  times  those  bands  of  gallant  outlaws,  whose  deeds 
have  been  rendered  so  popular  in  English  song. 

Such  being  our  chief  scene,  the  date  of  our  story  refers 
to  a  period  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richárd  I., 
when  his  return  from  his  long  captivity  had  become  an 

1  The  word  Doncaster  means  the  town  on  the  Don:  for  -coííer,  or  -cAe«- 
ter,  or  -mester  means  town.  It  is  the  Latin  word  ccutra  (camp),  which  the 
Romans  left  in  oar  language.  AH  the  scenes  in  Ivanhoe  are  laid  within  a 
small  area  in  Yorkshire. 

2  This  dragon,  the  story  goes,  could  not  be  killed  in  any  nsual  way. 
The  hero  that  finally  slew  it  was  elad  in  spiked  armor,  and  kicked  it  in  the 
mouth,  which  was  its  only  vulnerable  part. 

»  These  wars  between  the  followers  of  the  House  of  York,  whose  badge 
was  a  white  rose,  and  the  followers  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  whose 
badge  was  a  red  rose,  were  fought,  from  1455  to  1485,  about  the  claims  oi 
these  two  families  to  the  English  tbrone. 
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event  rather  wished  than  hoped  for  by  his  despairing  sub- 
jects,  who  were  in  the  meantime  subjected  to  every  species 
of  subordinate  oppression.^  Tbe  nobles,  whose  power  had 
become  exorbitant  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  whom 
the  prudence  of  Henry  the  Second  had  scarce  reduced 
into  somé  degree  of  subjection  to  the  Crown,  had  now 
resumed  their  ancient  license  in  its  utmost  extent;  de- 
spising  the  feeble  interference  of  the  English  Council  of 
State,  fortifying  their  castles,  increasing  the  number  of 
their  dependents,  reducing  all  around  them  to  a  state  of 
vassalage,  and  striving  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
place  themselves  each  at  the  head  of  such  forces  as  might 
enable  him  to  make  a  fígure  in  the  national  convulsions 
which  appeared  to  be  impending. 

The  situation  of  the  inferior  gentry,  or  franklins,  as 
they  were  called,  who  by  the  law  and  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  were  entitled  to  hold  themselves  inde- 
pendent  of  feudal  tyranny,  became  now  unusually  preca- 
rious.  If,  as  was  most  generally  the  case,  they  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  any  of  the  petty  kings 
in  their  vicinity,  accepted  of  feudal  oííices  in  his  house- 
hold,  or  bound  themselves,  by  mutual  treaties  of  alliance 

^  King  Richárd  I.  (called  Cceur-de-Lionj  tbe  Lion-bearted),  when  the 
story  of  Ivanht  begias,  was  not  suppoaed  to  have  retarned  to  Eogland. 
On  his  way  homeward  from  the  Holy  Land,  he  had  been  imprisoned,  and 
his  brother,  Prince  John,  of  Anjou,  was  hoping  and  preparing  to  sacceed 
to  the  throne.  Richárd  returned  to  England  in  1194,  and  this  is  the  date 
of  the  storv. 

It  is  important^  to  nnderstand  Ivanhoe,  to  bear  in  mind  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England,  möre  than  a  hundred  years  before  this  date,  and 
somé  conseqnences  of  it.  In  1066,  William,  Duke  of  Normandv,  usually 
called  the  Conqueror,  overcame  the  English  nnder  Harold,  at  the  great 
battle  of  Hastings.  William  then  became  king,  and  the  kings  that  sno- 
ceeded  him,  up  to  the  time  of  the  story,  were  William  Rnfus,  Henry  I., 
Stephen,  Henry  II.,  and  Richárd  I.  The  Normans,  or  French,  of  conrse 
bronght  their  own  language  and  laws  and  customs,  all  which  the  English, 
or  Saxons,  hated.  The  feudal  system  was  brought  into  England  by  the 
Normans.  Under  this  system  the  king,  who  was  the  owner  of  all  the  land, 
gave  estates,  or  iiefs,  to  his  nobles,  requiring  them  to  render  milítary  ser- 
vice. Thus  most  of  tbe  great  Saxon  estates  had  come  into  the  hands  oí 
Norman  lords,  and  the  Saxon  lords,  orthanes,  had  much  less  freedom  than 
Wfo'.*e  the  Conquest. 
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and  protection,  to  support  him  in  his  enterprises,  they 
might  indeed  purchase  temporary  repose ;  but  it  must  be 
with  the  sacriíice  of  thai  independence  which  was  so  dear 
to  every  English  bosom,  and  at  the  certain  hazárd  of  being 
involved  as  a  party  in  whatever  rash  expedition  the  am- 
bition  of  their  protector  might  lead  him  to  undertake. 
Oii  the  other  hand,  such  and  so  multiplied  were  the 
means  of  vexation  and  oppression  possessed  by  the  great 
barons,  that  they  never  wanted  the  pretext,  and  seldom 
the  will,  to  harass  and  pursue,  even  to  the  very  edge  cf 
destruction,  any  of  their  less  powerful  neighbors,  who  at- 
tenipted  to  separate  themselves  from  their  authority,  and 
to  triist  for  their  protection,  during  the  dangers  of  the 
tiuies,  to  their  own  inofíensive  conduct,  and  to  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

A  circiimstance  which  greatly  tended  to  enhance  the 
tj'ranuy  of  the  nobility,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior 
classes,  arose  from  the  consequences  of  the  Conquest  by 
Duke  William  of  Normandy.  Four  generations  had  not 
sutliced  to  blend  the  hostile  blood  of  the  Normans  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  or  to  unité,  by  common  language  and 
niutual  interests,  two  hostile  races,  one  of  which  still  felt 
the  elation  of  triuraph,  while  the  other  groaned  under  all 
the  consequences  of  defeat.  The  power  had  been  com- 
pletely  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Norman  nobility,  by  the 
event  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  it  had  been  used,  as 
our  histories  assure  us,  with  no  moderate  hand.  The 
whole  race  of  Saxon  princes  and  nobles  had  been  extirpated 
or  disinherited,  with  few  or  no  exceptions ;  nor  were  the 
numbers  great  who  possessed  land  in  the  country  of  their 
fatherf  even  as  proprietors  of  the  second,  or  of  yet  infe- 
rior classes.  The  royal  policy  had  long  been  to  weaken, 
by  every  means,  legal  or  illegal,  the  strength  of  a  part  of 
the  population  which  was  justly  considered  as  nourishing 
the  most  inveterate  antipathy  to  their  victor.  All  the 
monarchs  of  the  Norman  race  had  shown  the  most  marked 
predilection  for  their  Norman  subjects;  the  laws  of  the 
rhase,  and  many  others  equally  unknown  to  the  milder 
fOid  more  free  spirit  of  the  Saxon  constitution,  had  been 
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fixed  upon  tlie  necks  of  the  subjugated  inhabitants,  to  add 
weight,  as  it  were,  to  the  feudal  chains  witli  which  they 
were  loaded.  At  court,  and  in  tlie  castles  of  the  great 
nobles,  where  the  pomp  and  state  of  a  court  was  emiüated, 
Norman- French  was  the  only  language  employed ;  in  courts 
of  law,  the  pleadings  and  judgments  were  delivered  in  the 
sarne  tongue.  In  shoit,  French  was  the  language  of  honor, 
of  chivalr}',  and  even  of  justice,  while  the  far  more  manly 
and  expressive  A.nglo-Saxon  was  abandoned  to  the  use  of 
rustics  and  hinds,^  who  knew  no  other.  Still,  however, 
the  necessary  intercourse  between  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  those  oppressed  inferior  beings  by  whom  that  soil  was 
cultivated,  occasioned  the  gradual  formation  of  a  dialect, 
compounded  betwixt  the  French  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in 
which  they  could  render  themselves  mutually  intelligible 
to  each  other;  and  from  this  necessity  arose  by  degrees 
the  structure  of  our  present  'English  language,  in  which 
the  speech  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  ha  ve  been 
80  happily  blended  together;  and  which  has  since  beeh 
60  richly  improved  by  importations  from  the  classical  lan- 
guages,  and  from  those  spoken  by  the  southern  nations  of 
Europe. 

This  state  of  things  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
premise  for  the  information  of  the  generál  reader,  who 
might  be  apt  to  forget  that,  although  no  great  historical 
events,  such  as  war  or  insurrection,  mark  the  existence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  separate  people  subsequent  to  the 
reign  of  William  the  Second;  yet  the  great  national  dis- 
tinctions  betwixt  them  and  their  conquerors,  the  recoUec- 
tion  of  what  they  had  formerly  been,  and  to  what  they 
were  now  reduced,  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  to  keep  open  the  wounds  which  the  Conquest 
had  inílicted,  and  to  maintain  a  line  of  separation  betwixt 
the  descendants  of  the  victor  Normans  and  the  vanquished 
Saxons. 

The  sun  was  setting  upon  one  of  the  rich  grassy  gladea 
of  that  forest,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
1  Mere  farm-laborers,  common  fellows. 
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ning  of  the  chapter.  Hundreds  of  broad-headed,  short- 
Btemmed,  wide-branched  oaks,  whicb  had  witnessed  per- 
fa  aps  the  stately  march  of  the  Román  soldiery,  flung  their 
gnarled  arms  over  a  thick  carpet  of  the  most  delicioua 
greensward;  in  somé  places  they  were  intermingled  with 
beeches,  hoUies,  and  copsewood  of  various  descriptions, 
80  closely  as  totally  to  intercept  the  levél  beams  of  the 
sinking  sun;  in  others,  they  receded  from  each  other, 
forming  those  long  sweeping  vistas,  in  the  intricacy  of 
which  the  eye  delights  to  lose  itself,  while  imagination 
considers  them  as  the  paths  to  yet  wilder  scenes  of  silvan 
solitude.  Here  the  red  rays  of  the  sun  shot  a  broken  and 
discolored  light,  that  partially  hung  upon  the  shattered 
boughs  and  mossy  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  there  they 
illuminated  in  brilliant  patches  the  portions  of  turf  to 
which  they  made  their  way.  A  considerable  open  space, 
in  the  midst  of  this  glade,  seemed  formerly  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  rites  of  Druidical  *  superstition ;  f or  on 
the  summit  of  a  hillock,  so  regtdar  as  to  seem  artiíicial, 
there  still  remained  part  of  a  circle  of  rough  unhewn 
etones,  of  large  dimensions.  Seven  stood  upright;  the 
rest  had  been  dislodged  from  their  places,  probably  by  the 
zeal  of  somé  convert  to  Christianity,  and  lay,  somé  pros- 
trate  near  their  former  site,  and  others  on  the  side  of  the 
hill.  One  large  stone  only  had  found  its  way  to  the  bot- 
tom,  and  in  stopping  the  course  of  a  small  brook,  which 
glided  smoothly  round  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  gave,  by 
its  opposition,  a  feeble  voice  of  murmur  to  the  piacid  and 
elsewhere  silent  streamlet. 

The  humán  figures  which  completed  this  landscape 
were  in  number  two,  partaking,  in  their  dress  and  appear- 
ance,  of  that  wild  and  rustic  character  which  belonged  to 
the  woodlands  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  that 
early  period.  The  eldest  of  these  men  had  a  stem,  sav- 
age,  and  wild  aspect.    His  garment  was  of  the  simplest 

1  The  Druids  were  the  priests  of  ancient  Britain  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  They  performed  many  of  their  religious  rites  in  oak 
groves,  and  they  regarded  mistletoe,  to  which  allusion  is  madefarther  on, 
with  especial  reverence. 
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form  imaginable,  being  a  close  jacket  with  sleeves,  com- 
posed  of  the  tanned  skin  of  somé  animál,  on  which  the 
liair  had  been  originally  left,  but  which  had  been  worn 
off  in  so  many  places,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  the  patches  that  remained  to  what 
creature  the  fur  had  belonged.  This  primeval  vestment 
reached  from  the  throat  to  tho,  knees,  and  served  at  once 
all  the  usual  purposes  of  body-clothing;  there  was  no 
wider  opening  at  the  collar  than  was  necessary  to  admit 
the  passage  of  the  bead,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  was  put  on  by  slipping  it  over  the  bead  and  shoul- 
ders,  in  the  manner  of  a  modern  shirt,  or  ancient  hau- 
berk.*  Sandals,  bound  with  thongs  made  of  boar's  hide, 
protected  tlie  f  eet ;  and  a  roll  of  thin  leather  was  twined 
artificially  around  the  legs,  and,  ascending  above  the  calf, 
left  the  knees  bare  like  those  of  a  Scottish  Highlander. 
To  make  the  jacket  sit  yet  more  close  to  the  body,  it  was 
gathered  at  the  middle  by  a  broad  leathern  beit,  secured 
by  a  brass  buckle ;  to  one  side  of  which  was  attached  a 
sort  of  scrip,'*  and  to  the  other  a  ram's  horn,  accoutred 
with  a  mouthpiece,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing.  In  the 
same  beit  was  stuck  one  of  those  long,  broad,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  two-edged  knives,  with.  a  buck's-horn  han* 
dle,  which  were  fabricated  in  the  neighborhood,  and  boré 
even  at  this  early  period  the  name  of  a  Sheffield  whittle. 
The  man  had  no  covering  npon  his  head,  which  was  only 
defended  by  his  own  thick  hair,  matted  and  twisted  to- 
gether,  and  scorched  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  into  a 
rusty  dark  red  color,  forming  a  contrast  with  the  over- 
grown  beard  upon  his  cheeks,  which  was  rather  of  a  yel- 
low  or  amber  hue.  One  part  of  his  dress  only  remains, 
but  it  is  too  remarkable  to  be  suppressed:  it  was  a  brass 
ring,  resembling  a  dog's  collar,  but  without  any  opening. 
and  soldered  fast  round  his  neck,  so  loose  as  to  form  no 
impediment  to  his  breathing,  yet  so  tight  as  to  be  inca- 
pable  of  being  removed,  excepting  by  the  use  of  the  file. 

1  A  lonff  coat  of  mail  that  reached  below  the  knees. 
s  A  ba^,  or  wallet.   The  Biblical  phrase  vrill  at  once  be  saggested, 
•Carry  neitber  purse,  nor  scrip  "  (Luké  x.  4). 
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On  this  singular  görget  was  engraved,  in  Saxon  characters, 
an  inscription  of  the  foUowing  purport:  "Gurth,  the  son  of 
Beowulph,  is  the  bom  thrall  of  Cedric  of  Rotherwood." 

Beside  the  swineherd,  for  such  was  G^^th's  occupa- 
tion,  was  seated,  upon  one  of  the  fallen  Druidical  monu- 
ments,  a  person  about  ten  years  younger  in  appearance,  and 
whose  dress,  though  resembling  his  companion's  in  form, 
was  of  better  materials,  and  of  a  more  fantastic  appear- 
ance. His  jacket  had  been  stained  of  a  bright  purple 
hue,  upon  which  there  had  been  somé  attempt  to  paint 
grotesque  ornaments  in  different  colors.  To  the  jacket 
he  added  a  short  cloak,  which  scarcely  reached  halfway 
down  his  thigh;  it  was  of  crimson  cloth,  though  a  good 
deal  soiled,  lined  with  bright  yellow;  and  as  he  could 
transfer  it  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  or  at  his  plea- 
sure  draw  it  all  around  him,  its  width,  contrasted  with 
its  want  of  longitude,  förmed  a  fantastic  piece  of  drapery. 
He  had  thin  silver  bracelets  upon  his  arms,  and  on  his 
neck  a  collar  of  the  same  metál,  bearing  the  inscription, 
"Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  is  the  thrall  of  Cedric  of 
Rotherwood."  This  personage  had  the  same  sort  of  san- 
dals  with  his  companion,  but  instead  of  the  roll  of  leather 
thong,  his  legs  were  cased  in  a  sort  of  gaitera,  of  which 
one  was  red  and  the  other  yellow.  He  was  provided  also 
with  a  cap,  having  around  it  more  than  one  bell,  about 
the  size  of  those  attached  to  hawks,  which  j  ingled  as  he 
turnéd  his  head  to  one  side  or  other ;  and  as  he  seldom  re- 
mained  a  minute  in  the  sape  posture,  the  sound  might  be 
considered  as  incessant.  Áround  the  edge  of  this  cap  was 
a  stiff  bandeau  of  leather,  cut  at  the  top  into  openwork, 
resembling  a  coronet,  while  a  prolonged  bag  arose  from 
within  it,  and  feli  down  on  one  shoulder  like  an  old- 
fashioned  nightcap,  or  a  jelly-bag,  or  the  head-gear  of  a 
modem  hussar.  It  was  to  this  part  of  the  cap  that  the 
bells  were  attached;  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
shape  of  his  head-dress,  and  his  own  half-crazed,  half- 
cunning  expression  of  countenance,  suíficiently  pointed 
him  out  as  belonging  to  the  race  of  domestic  clowns  or 
jesters,  maintained  in  the  hoiises  of  the  wealthy,  tg  help 
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away  the  tedium  of  those  lingering  hours  which  they  were 
obliged  to  spend  within  doors.  He  bore,  Üke  his  com- 
panion,  a  scrip,  attached  to  his  beit,  but  had  neither  horn 
nor  knife,  being  probably  considered  as  belonging  to  a 
class  whom  it  is  esteemed  dangerous  to  intrust  with  edge- 
tools.  In  place  of  these  he  was  equipped  with  a  sort  of 
sword  of  lath,  resembling  that  with  which  Harlequin* 
operates  his  wonders  upon  the  modern  stage. 

The  oiitward  appearance  of  these  two  men  förmed 
scarce  a  stronger  contrast  than  their  look  and  demeanor. 
That  of  the  serf,  or  bondsman,  was  sad  and  sulién;  his 
aspect  was  bent  on  the  ground  with  an  appearance  of  deep 
dejection,  which  might  be  almost  construed  into  apathy, 
had  not  the  íire  which  occasionally  sparkled  in  his  red  eye 
manifested  that  there  slumbered,  under  the  appearance  of 
sulién  despondency,  a  sense  of  oppression  and  a  disposi- 
tion  to  resistance.  The  looks  of  Wamba,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicated,  as  usual  with  his  class,  a  sort  of  vacant 
curiosity,  and  íidgety  impatience  of  any  posture  of  repose, 
together  with  the  utmost  self-satisfaction  respecting  his 
own  situation,  and  the  appearance  which  he  made.  The 
dialogue  which  they  maintained  between  them  was  carried 
on  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which,  as  we  said  before,  was  univer- 
sally  spoken  by  the  inferior  classes,  excepting  the  Norman 
soldiers,  and  the  immediate  personal  dependents  of  the 
great  feudal  nobles.  But  to  give  their  conversation  in 
the  originál .  would  convey  but  little  inf ormation  to  the 
modern  reader,  for  whose  benefit  we  heg  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing  translation. 

"The  curse  of  St.  Withold  upon  these  infemal  pork- 
3rs ! said  the  swineherd,  af ter  blowing  his  hom  obstrep- 
arously,  to  coUect  together  the  scattered  herd  of  swine, 
which,  answering  his  call  with  notes  equally  melodious, 
made,  however,  no  haste  to  remove  themselves  from  the 
luxurious  banquet  of  beech-mast  and  acorns  on  which  they 
had  fattened,  or  to  forsake  the  marshy  banks  of  the  rivu- 
let,  where  several  of  them,  half  plunged  in  mud,  lay 

1  Harlequin  was  a  stock-character,  a  buffoon,  in  a  dumb-show,  or  paih 
lomime,  and  he  alwajs  carried  a  wand. 
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stretclied  at  their  ease,  altogether  regardless  of  the  voice 
of  their  keeper.  "  The  curse  of  St.  Withold  upon  them 
and  upon  me ! "  said  Gurth ;  "  if  the  two-legged  wolf  snap 
not  up  somé  of  them  ere  nightfall,  I  am  no  tnie  man. 
Here,  Fangs!  Fangs!"  he  ejaculated  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  to  a  ragged  wolfish-looking  dog,  a  sort  of  lurcher, 
hali  mastiff,  half  greyhound,  which  ran  Hmping  ahout  as 
if  with  the  purpose  of  seconding  his  master  in  collecting 
the  refractory  grunters;  but  which,  in  fact,  from  misap- 
prehension  of  the  swineherd's  signals,  ignorance  of  his 
own  duty,  or  malice  prepense,  only  drovo  them  hither 
and  thither,  and  increased  the  evil  which  he  seemed  to 
design  to  remedy.  "A  devil  draw  the  teeth  of  hím,'* 
said  Gurth,  "and  the  mother  of  mischief  confound  the 
ranger  of  the  forest,  that  cuts  the  fore  claws  off  our  dogs, 
and  makes  them  uníit  f or  their  trade !  *  Wamba,  up  and 
help  me  an  thou  beest  a  man;  take  a  turn  round  the 
back  o'  the  hill  to  gain  the  wind  on  them;  and  when 
thou  'st  got  the  weather-gage,  *  thou  mayst  drive  them 
before  thee  as  gently  as  so  many  innocent  lambs." 

"Truly,"  said  Wamba,  without  stirring  from  the  spot, 
"I  have  consulted  my  legs  upon  this  matter,  and  they  are 
altogether  of  opinion,  that  to  carry  my  gay  garments 
through  these  sloughs  would  be  an  act  of  unfriendship 
to  my  sovereign  person  and  royal  wardrobe;  wherefore, 
Gurth,  I  advise  thee  to  call  oíF  Fangs,  and  leave  the  herd 
to  their  destiny,  which,  whether  they  meet  with  'bands  of 
travelling  soldiers,  or  of  outlaws,  or  of  wandering  pilgrims, 
can  be  little  else  than  to  be  converted  into  Normans  be- 
fore raoming,  to  thy  no  small  ease  and  comfort." 

"The  swine  turnéd  Normans  to  my  comfort!'*  quoth 
Gurth;  "expound  that  to  me,  Wamba,  for  my  brain  is 
too  duU,  and  my  mind  too  vexed  to  read  riddles." 

1  One  grievance  that'the  Saxons  had  against  the  Normans  was  the  se- 
rerity  of  the  forcst-laws,  wliich  greatly  restricted  the  privilepes  of  the 
hunt.  The  rauper,  or  policeman,  of  the  forest  had  authority  to  cut  the 
clawa  of  shepherd  dogs  to  prevent  them  from  chasing  deer. 

2  A  ship  has  the  weather-gage  of  another  ship  when  she  is  at  the  wind< 
Ward  of  her ;  that  is^  in  the  position  of  aűvantage. 
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"  Why,  how  call  you  those  •  gninting  brntes  running 
about  on  their  four  legs  ?  "  demanded  Wamba. 

"Swine,  fool,  swine,"  said  the  herd;  "every  fool 
knows  that." 

"And  swine  is  good  Saxon,''  said  the  Jester;  "but 
how  call  you  the  sow  when  she  is  flayed,  and  drawn  and 
quartered,  and  hung  up  by  the  heels  like  a  traitor  ? " 

"Pork,"  answered  the  swineherd. 

"I  am  very  glad  every  fool  knows  that,  too,'*  said 
Wamba;  "and  pork,  I  think,  is  good  Norman-French; 
and  80  when  the  brute  lives,  and  is  in  the  charge  of  a 
Saxon  slave,  she  goes  by  her  Saxon  name;  but  becomes 
a  Norman  and  is  called  pork  when  she  is  carried  to  tho 
Castle-hall  to  feast  among  the  nobles,  What  dost  thou 
think  of  this,  f riend  Gurth,  ha  ? " 

"It  is  but  too  true  doctrine,  friend  Wamba,  however 
it  got  into  thy  fool's  pate." 

"Nay,  I  can  teli  you  more,"  said  Wamba,  in  the  same 
tone ;  "  there  is  oki  Alderman  Ox  continues  to  hold  his 
Saxon  epitliet  while  he  is  under  the  charge  of  serfs  and 
bondsmen  such  as  thou,  but  becomes  Beef,  a  íiery  French 
gallant,  when  he  arrives  before  the  worshipful  jaws  that 
are  destined  to  consume  him.  Mynheer  Calf ,  too,  be- 
comes Monsieur  de  Veau  in  the  like  manner;  he  is  Saxon 
when  he  requires  tendance,  and  takes  a  Norman  name 
when  he  becomes  matter  of  enjoyment." 

"By  St.  Dunstan,"*  answered  Gurth,  "thou  speakest 
but  sad  truths ;  little  is  lef t  to  us  but  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  that  appears  to  have  been  reserved  with  much  hesita- 
tion,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  endure  the 
tasks  they  lay  upon  our  shoulders.  The  íinest  and  the 
f attest  is  for  their  board ;  the  loveliest  is  for  their  couch ; 
the  best  and  bravest  supply  their  foreign  masters  with 
Boldiers,  and  whiten  distant  lands  with  their  bones,  leav- 
ing  few  here  who  have  either  will  or  the  power  to  protect 
the  unfortunate  Saxon.  God's  blessing  on  our  master 
Cedric:  he  hath  done  the  work  of  a  man  in  standing  in 

1  A  faraous  archbishop  of  Canterbary  and  Primate  of  the  Anjrio-Saxon 
people.  He  was  a  Saxon,  —  a  good  saiot,  therefore,  for  Saxons  to  swear  by, 
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the  gap ;  but  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf  ^  is  coming  down  to 
this  country  in  person,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  little 
Cedric's  trouble  will  avail  him.  Here,  here,"  he  ex- 
daimed  again,  raising  his  voice.  "So  hol  ho!  well 
done,  Fangs!  thou  hast  them  all  before  thee  now,  and 
bring'st  them  on  bravely,  lad." 

"Gurth,"  said  the  Jester,  "I  know  thou  thinkest  me 
a  fool,  or  thou  wouldst  not  be  so  rash  in  putting  thy  head 
into  my  mouth.  One  word  to  Reginaid  Front-de-Boeuf, 
or  Philip  de  Málvoisin,  that  thou  hast  spoken  treason 
against  the  Norman  —  and  thou  art  but  a  castaway  swine- 
herd;  thou  wouldst  waver  on  one  of  these  trees  as  a 
terror  to  all  evil  speakers  against  dignities." 

"Dog,  thou  wouldst  not  betray  me,"  said  Gurth,  "after 
havihg  led  me  on  to  speak  so  much  at  disadvantage  ? " 

"Betray  thee!"  answered  the  Jester;  "no,  that  were 
the  trick  of  a  wise  manj  a  fool  cannot  half  so  well  help 
himself  —  but  soft,  whom  have  we  here?"  he  said,  lis- 
tening  to  the  trampling  of  several  horses  which  became 
then  audible. 

"Never  mind  whom,"  answered  Gurth,  who  had  now 
got  his  herd  before  him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Fangs,  was 
driving  them  down  one  of  the  long  dim  vistas  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  describe. 

"Nay,  but  I  must  see  the  riders,"  answered  Wamba ; 
"perhaps  they  are  come  from  Fairy-land  with  a  message 
írom  King  Oberon. "  ^ 

"A  murrain  take  thee,"  rejoined  the  swineherd;  "wilt 
thou  talk  of  such  things  while  a  terrible  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  is  raging  within  a  f ew  miles  of  us  ?  Hark, 
how  the  thunder  rumbles !  and  for  summer  rain,  I  never 
saw  such  broad  downright  flat  drops  fali  out  of  the  clouds ; 
the  oaks,  too,  notwithstanding  the  calm  weather,  sob  and 
creak  with  their  great  boughs,  as  if  announcing  a  tempest. 
Thou  canst  play  the  rational  if  thou  wilt ;  credit  me  for 
once,  and  let  us  home  ere  the  storm  begins  to  rage,  foi 
the  night  will  be  fepfuL" 


*  King  of  the  fairies.  See  Shakespeare*8  Á  Midtummer-NighVs  Dreanh 
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Wamba  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this  appeal,  and 
accompanied  his  companion,  who  began  his  journey  after 
catching  up  a  long  quarter-staff '  which  lay  upon  the  grass 
beside  him.  This  second  EumsBus  ^  strode  hastily  down 
the  forest  glade,  driving  before  him,  with  the  assistance 
of  Fangs,  the  whole  herd  of  his  inharmonious  charge. 

CHAPTEB  n. 

A  Monk  there  was,  a  f ayre  f or  the  maistrie,  > 
An  outrider  that  loved  ''enerie ;  * 
A  manly  man,  to  be  an  Abbot  able, 
Puli  many  a  daintie  horse  had  he  in  stable  : 
And  when  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Gingeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  dear, 
Aud  eke  as  loud,  as  doth  the  chapell  bell, 
There  as  this  Lord  was  keeper  of  the  cell. 

NoTwij^HSTANDiNG  the  occasional  exhortation  and 
chiding  of  his  companion,  the  nőise  of  the  horsemen'a 
feet  continuing  to  approach,  Wamba  could  not  be  pre- 
vented  from  lingering  occasionally  on  the  road,  upon  every 
pretence  which  occurred;  now  catching  from  the  hazel  a 
cluster  of  half-ripe  nuts,  and  now  turning  his  head  to 
leér  after  a  cottage  maidén  who  crossed  their  path.  The 
horsemen,  therefore,  soon  overtook  them  on  the  road. 

Their  numbers  amounted  to  ten  men,  of  whom  the  two 
who  rode  foremost  seemed  to  be  persons  of  considerable 
importance,  and  the  others  their  attendants.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  character  of  one  of  , 
these  personages.  He  was  obviously  an  ecclesiastic  of 
high  rank ;  his  dress  was  that  of  a  Cistercian  ^  monk,  but 

t 

1  A  quart«r-!)taff  was  a  stick  about  six  and  a  hali  feet  long^  used  as  a 
weapon,  as  well  as  in  friendly  contests  of  skill.   It  was  held  in  the  núddle  { 
with  one  hand,  and  p^raaped  halfway  from  the  middle  to  the  end  with  th« 

other  hand.    Great  skill  was  acquired  in  so  whirling  it  as  to  strike  the 
opponent  and  to  ward  off  his  blowa. 

2  The  name  of  the  swineherd  of  Ulyaaes  iu  Homer*8  Odyssey. 

^  A  fair  or  proper  person  for  the  superiority,  or  master's  rank. 
*  Hunting. 

^  So  called  because  this  monastic  order  was  fonnded  at  Císterciam  (tbe 
modern  Citeaax)  in  Francé. 
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composed  of  materials  much  finer  than  those  which  the 
rule  of  that  order  admitted.  His  mantle  and  hood  were 
of  the  best  Flanders  cloth,  and  feli  in  ample  and  not  un- 
graceful  folds  around  a  handsome,  though  somewhat  cor- 
pulent  person.  His  countenance  bore  as  little  the  marka 
of  self-denial  as  his  habit  indicated  contempt  of  worldly 
splendor.  His  features  inight  have  been  called  good,  had 
there  not  luf ked  under  the  pent-house  of  his  eye  that  sly, 
epicurean  twinkle  which  indicates  the  cautious  vfiluptuary. 
in  other  respects,  his  profession  and  situation  had  taught 
him  a  ready  command  over  his  counténance,  which  he 
could  contract  at  pleasure  into  solemnity,  although  its 
natural  expression  was  that  of  good-hu moréd  social  indul- 
gence.  In  deíiance  of  conventual  rules,  and  the  edicts  of 
popes  and  councils,  the~sleeves  of  this  dignitary  were 
lined  and  tumed  up  with  rich  furs,  his  mantle  secured 
at  tha  throat  with  a  golden  clasp,  and  the  whole  dress 
proper  to  his  order  as  much  refined  upon  and  omamented 
as  that  of  a  quaker  beauty  of  the  present  day,  who,  while 
she  retains  the  garb  and  costume  of  her  sect,  continues  to 
give  to  its  simplicity,  by  the  choice  of  materials  and  the 
mode  of  disposing  them,  a  certain  air  of  coquettish  attrac- 
tion,  savoring  but  too  much  of  the  vanities  of  the  world. 

This  worthy  churchman  rode  upon  a  well-fed  ambling 
mule,  whose  fumiture  was  highly  decorated,  and  whose 
bridle,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  dáy,  was  orna- 
mented  with  silver  bells.  In  his  seat  he  had  nothing  of 
the  awkwardness  of  the  convent,  but  displayed  the  easy 
and  habitual  grace  of  a  well-trained  horseman.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  that  so  humble  a  conveyance  as  a  mule,  in  how- 
evey  good  case,  and  however  well  broken  to  a  pleasant  and 
accommodating  amble,  was  only  used  by  the  gallant  monk 
for  travelling  on  the  road.  A  lay  brother,  one  of  those 
who  foUowed  in  the  train,  had,  for  his  use  on  other  occa- 
sions,  one  of  the  most  handsome  Spanish  jennets^  ever 
bred  in  Andalusia,  which  merchants  used  at  that  time  to 

^  A  jennet  was  a  horse  of  a  verv  fíne  Spanish  breed;  a  palfrey  was  a 
Baddle-horse,  but  not  a  war-horse;  a  sumpter-mule,  a  pack^mule;  a  hackc 
nqTi  a  mere  road-horse,  of  ten  a  híred  one. 
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import,  with  great  trouble  and  risk,  for  the  use  of  persons 
of  wealth  and  distinction.  The  saddle  and  housings  of  thia 
superb  palfrey  were  covered  by  a  long  foot-cloth  which 
reached  nearly  to  the  grornid,  and  on  which  were  richly  em- 
broidered  mitres,  crosses,  and  other  ecclesiastical  emblems. 
^nother  lay  brother  led  a  sumpter-mule,  loaded  proba- 
bly  with  his  superior's  baggage;  and  two  nionks  of  his 
own  order,  of  inferior  station,  rode  together  in  the  rear, 
laughing  and  conversing  with  each  other,  without  taking 
much  notice  of  the  other  members  of  the  cavalcade. 

The  companion  of  the  church  dignitary  was  a  man  past 
forty,  thin,  strong,  tall,  and  muscular;  an  athletic  figure, 
which  long  fatigue  and  constant  exercise  seemed  to  have 
left  none  of  the  softer  part  of  the  hnman  form,  having 
reduced  the  whole  to  brawn,  bones,  and  sinews,  which 
had  sustained  a  thousand  toils,  and  were  ready  to  dare  a 
thousand  more.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  scarlet  cap, 
faced  with  fur,  of  that  kind  which  the  French  call 
mortier,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  an  inyerted 
mortar.  His  countenance  was  therefore  fuUy  displayed, 
and  its  expression  was  calculated  to  impress  a  degree  of 
awe,  if  not  of  fear,  upon  strangers.  High  featnres,  natu- 
rally  strong  and  powerfuUy  expressive,  had  been  bnmt 
almost  into  negro  blackness  by  constant  exposnre  to  the 
tropical  sun,  and  might,  in  their  ordinary  state,  be  said  to 
slumber  after  Ihe  storm  of  passión  had  passed  away ;  but 
the  projection  of  the  veins  of  the  forehead,  the  readiness 
with  which  the  npper  lip  and  its  thick  black  mustaches 
qnivered  upon  the  slightest  emotion,  plainly  intimated 
that  the  tempest  might  be  again  and  easily  awakened. 
His  keen,  piercing,  dark  eyes  told  in  every  glancé  a  his- 
tory  of  difficulties  subdued  and  dangers  dared,  and  seemed 
to  challenge  opposition  to  his  wishes,-  for  the  pleasure  of 
sweeping  it  from  his  road  by  a  determined  exertion  of 
courage  and  of  will ;  a  deep  scar  on  his  browgave  addi- 
tional  sternness  to  his  countenance  and  a  sinister  expres- 
sion to  one  of  his  eyes,  which  had  been  slightly  injured 
on  the  same  occasion,  and  of  which  the  vision,  though 
perfectf  was  in  a  slight  and  partial  degree  distorted. 
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The  upper  dress  of  this  personage  resembled  that  of  his 
companion  in  shape,  being  a  long  monastic  mantle;  but 
the  color  being  scarlet  showed  that  he  did  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  four  regular  orders  of  monks.  On  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  mantle  there  was  cut,  in  white  cloth,  a 
cross  of  a  peculiar  form.  This  upper  robe  concealed  what 
at  íirst  view  seemed  rather  inconsistent  with  its  form,  a 
shirt,  namely,  of  linked  mail,  with  sleeves  and  gloves  of 
the  same,  curiously  plaited  and  interwoven,  as  flexible  to 
the  body  as  those  which  are  now  wrought  in  the  stocking- 
loom,  out  of  less  obdurate  materials.  The  fore  part  oí 
his  thighs,  where  the  folds  of  his  mantle  permitted  them 
to  be  seen,  were  also  covered  with  linked  mail ;  the  knees 
and  feet  were  defended  by  splints,  or  thin  plates  of  steel, 
ingeniously  jointed  upon  each  other;  and  mail  hose,  reach* 
ing  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  effectually  protected  the 
legs,  and  completed  the  rider's  defensive  armor.  In  his 
girdle  he  wore  a  long  and  double-edged  dagger,  which  was 
the  only  offensive  weapon  about  his  person. 

He  rode  not  a  mule,  like  his  companion,  but  a  strong 
hackney  for  the  road,  to  save  his  gallant  war-horse,  which 
a  squire  led  behind,  fully  accoutred  for  battle,  with  a 
chamfron  or  plaited  head-piece  upon  his  head,  having  a 
short  spike  projecting  from  the  front.  On  one  side  of 
the  saddle  hung  a  short  battle-axe,  richly  inlaid  with 
Damascene^  carving;  on  the  other  the  rider's  plumed 
head-piece  and  hood  of  mail,  with  a  long  two-handed 
sword  used  by  the  chivalry  of  the  period.  A  second 
squire  held  aloft  his  master's  lance,  from  the  extremity  of 
which  fluttered  a  small  banderole,  or  streamer  bearing  a 
cross  of  the  same  form  with  that  embroidered  upon  his 
cloak.  He  also  carried  his  small  triangular  shield,  broad 
enough  at  the  top  to  protect  the  breast,  and  fróm  thence 
diminishing  to  a  point.  It  was  covered  with  a  ^carlet 
cloth,  which  prevented  the  device  from  being  seen. 

These  two  squires  were  foUowed  by  two  attendants, 
whose  dark  visages,  white  turbans,  and  the  Orientál  form 

1  The  steelwork  done  at  Damascus  was  the  most  celebrated  in  theworld, 
eepeci&lly  the  swords  made  there. 
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of  their  gannents  showed  them  to  be  natives  of  somé  dis- 
tant  Eastern  country.  The  whole  appearance  of  this  war- 
rior  and  his  retinue  was  wild  and  outlandish ;  the  dress  of 
his  squires  was  gorgeous,  and  his  Eastern  attendants  wore 
silver  collars  round  their  throats,  and  bracelets  of  the 
same  metál  upon  their  swarthy  arms  and  legs,  of  which 
the  former  were  naked  írom  the  elbow,  and  the  latter 
from  mid-leg  to  ankle.  Silk  and  embroidery  distinguished 
their  dresses,  and  marked  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
their  master;  forming,  at  the  same  time,  a  striking  con- 
trast  with  the  martial  simplicity  of  his  own  attire.  They 
were  armed  with  crooked  sabres,  having  the  hilt  and 
baldric  inlaid  with  gold,  and  matched  with  Turkish  dag- 
gers  of  yet  more  costly  workmanship.  Each  of  them  bore 
at  his  saddle-bow  a  bundle  of  darts  or  javelins,  about  four 
feet  in  length,  having  sharp  steel  heads,  a  weapon  much 
in  use  among  the  Saracens,  and  of  which  the  memory  is 
yet  preserved  in  the  martial  exercise  called  j&Y  Jerridf 
still  practised  in  the  Eastern  countries. 

The  steeds  of  these  attendants  were  in  appearance  as 
foreign  as  their  riders.  They  were  of  Saracen  origin,  and 
consequently  of  Arabian  descent;  and  their  fine  slender 
limbs,  small  fetlocks,  thin  manes,  and  easy  springy  mo- 
tion  förmed  a  marked  contrast  with  the  large-jointed  heavy 
horses,  of  which  the  race  was  cultivated  in  Flanders  and 
in  Normandy,  for  mounting  the  men-at-arms  of  the  period 
in  all  the  panoply  of  plate  and  mail ;  and  which,  placed  by 
the  side  of  those  Eastern  coursers,  might  have  passed  for  a 
personification  of  substance  and  of  shadowj^ 

The  singular  appearance  of  thia  cavilcade  not  only 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  Wamba,  but  excited  even  that 
of  his  less  volatile  companion.  The  monk  he  instantly 
knew  to  be  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey,  well  known  for 
manjtmiles  around  as  a  lover  of  the  chase,  of  the  banquet, 
and,  if  farae  did  him  not  wrong,  of  other  worldly  plea- 
sures  still  more  inconsistent  with  his  monastic  vows. 

Yet  so  loose  were  the  ideas  of  the  times  rospecting  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  whether  secul^r  or  regular,  that  the 
Prior  Aymer  maintained  a  f air  character  in  the  neighbor* 
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hood  of  his  abbey.  His  free  and  jovial  temper,  acd  the 
readiness  with  which  he  granted  absolution  from  all  ordi- 
nary  delinquencies,  rendered  him  a  favorité  among  the 
nobility  and  principal  gentry,  to  several  of  whom  he  was 
allied  by  birth,  being  of  distinguished  Norman  family. 
The  ladies,  in  particular,  were  not  disposed  to  scan  too 
nicely  the  morals  of  a  man  who  was  a  professed  admirer 
of  their  sex,  and  who  possessed  many  means  of  dispelling 
the  ennui  which  was  too  apt  to  intrude  upoii  the  halls  and 
bowers.  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle.  The  Prior  mingled 
in  the  sports  of  the  field  with  more  than  due  eagerness, 
and  was  allowed  to  possess  the  best  trained  hawks  and 
the  fleetest  greyhounds  in  the  North  E-iding,  —  circum- 
stances  which  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  youthful 
gentry.  With  the  old,  he  had  another  part  to  play, 
which,  when  needful,  he  could  sustain  with  great  decorum. 
His  knowledge  of  books,  however  superficial,  was  sufíi- 
cient  to  impress  upon  their  ignorance  respect  for  his  sup- 
posed  learning;  and  the  gravity  of  his  deportment  and 
language,  with  the  high  tone  which  he  exerted  in  settiüg 
forth  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  priesthood, 
impressed  them  no  less  with  an  opinion  of  his  sanctity. 
Even  the  common  people,  the  severest  critica  of  the  con- 
duct  of  their  betters,  had  commiseration  with  the  foUies 
of  Prior  Aymer.  He  was  generous;  and  charity,  as  it  is 
well  known,  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  in  another  sense 
than  that  in  which  it  is  said  to  do  so  in  Scripture.  The 
levenues  of  the  monastery,  of  which  a  large  part  was  at 
his  disposal,  while  they  gave  him  the  means  of  supplying 
his  own  very  considerable  expenses,  aíForded  also  those 
largesses  which  he  bestowed  among  the  peasantry,  and 
with  which  he  frequently  relieved  the  distresses  of  the 
oppressed.  If  Prior  Aymer  rode  hard  in  the  chase,  or 
remained  long  at  the  banquet,  if  Prior  Aymer  was  seen, 
at  the  early  peep  of  dawn,  to  enter  the  postern  of  the 
abbey,  as  he  glided  home  from  somé  rendezvous  which 
had  occupied  the  hours  of  darkness,  men  only  shrugged 
up  their  shonlders,  and  reconciled  themselves  to  his  irreg- 
tüaríties,  by  recollecting  that  the  same  were  practised  by 
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many  of  his  brethren  who  had  no  redeeming  qualities 
whatsoever  to  atone  for  them.  Prior  Aymer,  therefore, 
and  his  character  were  well  known  to  our  Saxon  serfs, 
who  made  their  rude  obeisance,  and  received  his  "-Bewe- 
dicite,  mezfilzj'^^  in  retum. 

But  the  singular  appearance  of  his  companion  and  his 
attendants  arrested  their  attention  and  excited  their  won- 
der,  and  they  could  scarcely  attend  to  the  Prior  of  Jor- 
vaulx*  question,  when  he  demanded  if  they  knew  of  any 
place  of  harborage  in  the  vicinity;  so  much  were  they 
snrprised  at  the  half-monastic,  half-military  appearance  of 
the  swarthy  stranger,  and  at  the  uncouth  dress  and  arms 
of  his  Eastem  attendants.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
language  in  which  the  benediction  was  conferred  and  the 
information  asked  soimded  nngracious,  though  not  proba- 
bly  unintelligible,  in  the  ears  of  the  Saxon  peasants. 

"I  asked  you,  my  children,"  said  the  Prior,  raising  his 
voice,  and  using  the  lingua  Franca^  or  mixed  language, 
in  which  the  Norman  and  Saxon  races  conversed  with 
each  other,  "if  there  be  in  this  neighborhood  any  good 
man,  who,  for  the  love  of  God  and  devotion  to  Mother 
Church,  will  give  two  of  her  humblest  servants,  with 
their  train,  a  night's  hospitality  and  ref reshment  ? " 

This  he  spoke  with  a  tone  of  conscious  importance, 
which  förmed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  modest  terms  which 
he  thought  it  proper  to  employ. 

"Two  of  the  humblest  servants  of  Mother  Church!" 
repeated  Wamba  to  himself ;  but,  fool  as  he  was,  taking 
care  not  to  make  his  observation  audible.  "  I  should  like 
to  see  her  seneschals,  her  chief  butlers,  and  her  other 
principal  domestics ! 

After  this  internál  commentary  on  the  Prior* s  speech, 
he  raised  his  eyes,  and  applied  to  the  question  which  had 
been  put. 

"  If  the  reverend  fathers, "  he  said,  "  loved  good  cheer 
and  soft  lodging,  few  miles  of  riding  would  carry  them  to 
the  Priory  of  Brinxworth,  where  their  quality  could  not 
but  secure  them  the  most  honorable  reception;  or,  if  they 
^  Bless  yoa,  my  sons. 
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preferred  spending  a  penitential  evening,  they  might  turn 
down  yonder  wild  glade,  which  would  bring  them  to  the 
hermitage  of  Copmanhurst,  where  a  pious  anchoret  would 
make  them  sharers  f or  the  night  of  the  shelter  of  his  roof 
and  the  benefit  of  his  prayers. "  ^ 

The  Prior  shook  his  head  at  both  proposals. 

"Mine  honest  friend,'*  said  he,  "if  the  j  angiing  of  thy 
bells  had  not  dizzied  thine  understanding,  thou  mightest 
have  known  Clericus  clericum  non  decimat ;  ^  that  is  to 
say,  we  churchmen  do  not  exhaust  each  other's  hospital- 
ity,  but  rather  require  that  of  the  laity,  giving  them  thus 
an  opportunity  to  sérve  God  in  honoring  and  relieving  his 
appointed  servants." 

"It  is  true,"  replied  Wamba,  "that  I,  being  but  an 
ass,  am,  nevertheless,  honored  to  bear  the  bells  as  well  as 
your  reverence^s  mule;  notwithstanding,  I  did  conceive 
that  the  charity  of  Mother  Church  and  her  servants  might 
be  said,  with  other  charity,  to  begin  at  home. " 

"A  truce  to  thine  insolence,  fellow,"  said  the  armed 
rider,  breaking  in  on  his  prattle  with  a  high  and  stern 
voice,  "  and  teli  us,  if  thou  canst,  the  road  to  —  How 
called  you  your  f ranklin,  Prior  Aymer  1  " 

"Cedric,^'  answered  the  Prior;  "Cedric  the  Saxon. 
Teli  me,  good  fellow,  are  we  near  his  dwelling,  and  can 
you  show  US  the  road? "  ^ 

"The  road  will  be  uneasy  to  find,"  answered  Gurth, 
who  broke  silence  for  the  first  time,  "and  the  f amily  of 
Cedric  rétire  early  to  rest." 

"Tush,  teli  not  me,  fellow,"  said  the  military  rider; 
"His  easy  for  them  to  arise  and  supply  the  wants  of 
travéllers  such  as  we  are,  who  will  not  stoop  to  beg  the 
hospitality  which  we  have  a  right  to  command." 

"I  know  not,"  said  Gurth  suUenly,  "if  I  should  show 
the  way  to  my  master's  house  to  those  who  demand  as  a 
right  the  shelter  which  most  are  fain  to  ask  as  a  favor."  . 

"Do  you  dispute  with  me,  slave! "  said  the  soldier,  and, 
setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  caused  him  make  a  demi- 
volte  ^  across  the  path,  raising  at  the  same  time  the  riding- 
1  Prieftt  does  not  tax  priest.  2  A  half-jump. 
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rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  with  a  purpose  of  chastis- 
ing  what  he  considered  as  the  insolence  of  the  peasant. 

Gurth  darted  at  him  a  savage  and  revengeful  scowl,  and 
with  a  fierce,  yet  hesitating  motion  laid  his  hand  on  the 
haf t  of  his  knif e ;  hut^  the  interf erence  of  Prior  Aymer, 
who  pushed  his  mule  betwixt  his  companion  and  the 
swineherd,  prevented  the  meditated  violence. 

"Nay,  hy  St.  Mary,  brother  Brian,  you  must  not  think 
you  are  now  in  Palestine,  predominating  over  heathen 
Turks  and  infidel  Saracens;  we  islanders  love  not  blows, 
save  those  of  holy  Church,  who  chasteneth  whom  she 
loveth.  Teli  me,  good  fellow,"  said  he  to  Wamba,  and 
seconded  his  speech  by  a  small  piece  of  silver  coin,  "  the 
way  to  Cedric  the  Saxon's;  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it, 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  direct  the  wanderer  even  when  his 
character  is  less  sanctified  than  ours." 

"In  truth,  venerable  father,"  answered  the  Jester, 
"the  Saracen  head  of  your  right  reverend  companion  has 
f rightened  out  of  mine  the  way  home.  I  am  not  sure  I 
ehall  get  there  to-night  myself." 

"Tush,"  said  the  Abbot,  "thou  canst  teli  us  if  thou 
wilt.  This  reverend  brother  has  been  all  his  lif e  engaged 
in  fighting  among  the  Saracens  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;  he  is  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars,  ^ 
whom  you  may  ha  ve  heard  of;  lie  is  half  a  monk,  half  a 
soldier. " 

"If  'he  is  but  half  a  monk,"  said  the  Jester,  "he 
should  not  be  whoUy  unreasonable  with  those  whom  he 
meets  nipon  the  road,  even  if  they  should  be  in  no  hurry 
to  answer  questions  that  no  way  concern  them." 

"I  forgive  thy  wit,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "on  condition 
thou  \|ilt  show  me  the  way  to  Cedric 's  mansion." 

1  The'Knifíhts  Templar,  or  Knights  of  the  Temple,were  so  called  because 
their  headquaríers  was  once  at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  bulit  on  the  sup- 
posed  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  This  was  the  great  order  of  military 
monks  vho  took  vows  to  protect  pilgrims  and  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  infidels.  The  Templar  badge  was  an  eight-cornered  cross,  the 
same  in  shape  as  that  used  by  the  Knights  Templar  of  our  own  time,  who 
are  an  order  of  Free  Masons.  The  other  great  military  order,  very  lik 
the  Templars,  was  the  Hospitallers,  or  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
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**Well  then,"  answered  Wamba,  "your  reverences  must 
hold  on  this  path  till  you  come  to  a  sunken  cross,  of 
which  scarce  a  cubit's  length  remains  above  ground;  then 
take  the  path  to  the  left,  for  there  are  f our  which  meet  at 
Sunken  Cross,  and  I  trust  your  reverences  will  obtain 
shelter  before  the  storm  comes  on." 

The  Abbot  thanked  his  sage  adviser;  and  the  cavalcade, 
setting  spurs  to  their  horses,  rode  on  as  men  do  who  wish 
to  reach  their  inn  before  the  bursting  of  a  night  storm. 
As  their  horses'  hoofs  died  away,  Gurth  said  to  his  com- 
'panion,  "If  they  follow  thy  wise  direction,  the  reverend 
fathers  will  hardly  reach  Eotherwood  this  night." 

"No,"  said  the  Jester,  grinning,  "but  they  may  reach 
Sheffield,  if  they  have  good  luck,  and  that  is  as  fit  a  piaca 
for  them.  I  ám  not  so  had  a  woodsman  as  to  show  the 
dog  where  the  deer  lies,  if  I  have  no  mind  he  should 
chase  him." 

'  "Thou  art  right,"  said  Gurth;  "it  were  ill  that  Aymer 
saw  the  Lady  Bowena;  and  it  were  worse,  it  may  be,  for 
Cedric  to  quarrel,  as  is  most  likely  he  would,  with  this 
Tnilitary  monk.  But,  like  good  servants,  let  us  hear  and 
eee,  and  say  nothing." 

We  return  to  the  riders,  who  had  soon  left  the  bonds- 
men  far  behind  them,  and  who  raaintained  the  following 
conversation  in  the  Norman-French  language,  usually 
employed  by  the  superior  classes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  who  were  still  inclined  to  boast  their  Saxon  de- 
Bcent. 

"What  mean  these  fellows  by  their  capricious  inso- 
lence?"  said  the  Templar  to  the  Benedictine,  "and  why 
did  you  prevent  me  f rom  chastising  it  ? " 

"Marry,  brother  Brian,"  replied  the  Prior,  "touching 
the  one  of  them,  it  were  hard  for  me  to  render  a  reason 
'  for  a  fool  speaking  according  to  his  folly ;  and  the  other 
churl  is  of  that  savage,  fierce,  intractable  race,  somé*  of 
whom,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  are  still  to  be  found 
f^mong  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  Saxons,  and 
larhose  supreme  pleasure  it  is  to  testify  by  all  means  in 
their  power  their  aversion  to  their  conquerors." 
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"I  would  soon  have  beat  him  intő  courtesy,"  observed 
Brian ;  "  I  am  accustomed  to  deal  with  such  spirits.  Oui 
Turkish  captives  are  as  fierce  and  intractable  as  Odin* 
liimself  could  have  been;  yet  two  months  in  my  house* 
hold,  under  the  management  of  my  master  of  the  slaves, 
has  made  them  humble,  submissive,  serviceable,  and  ob- 
servant  of  your  will.  Marry,  sir,  you  must  beware  of 
the  poison  and  the  dagger ;  f or  they  use  either  with  f ree 
will  when  you  give  them  the  slightest  opportunity. " 

"Ay,  but,"  answered  Prior  Aymer,  "every  land  has 
its  own  manners  and  fashions;  and,  besides  that  beat--^ 
ing  this  fellow  could  procure  us  no  information  respecting 
the  road  to  Cedric's  house,  it  would  have  been  sure  to 
have  established  a  quarrel  betwixt  you  and  him  had  we 
f ound  our  way  thither.  Bemember  what  I  told  you :  this 
wealthy  franklin  is  proud,  fierce,  jealous,  and  irritable; 
a  withstander  of  the  nobility,  and  even  of  his  neighbors, 
Reginaid  Front-de-Boeuf  and  Philip  Malvoisin,  who  are 
no  babes  to  strive  with.  He  stands  up  so  sternly  for  the 
privileges  of  his  race,  and  is  so  proud  of  his  uninterrupted 
descent  from  Hereward,  a  renowned  champion  of  the 
Heptarchy,'*  that  he  is  universally  called  Cedric  the  Saxon; 
and  makes  a  boast  of  his  belonging  to  a  people  from 
whom  many  others  endeavor  to  hide  their  descent,  lest 
they  should  encounter  a  share  of  the  vae  victis^^ov  severi- 
ties  imposed  upon  the  vanquished." 

"Prior  Aymer,"  said  the  Templar,  "you  are  a  man  of 
gallantry,  learned  in  the  study  of  beauty,  and  as  expert 
as  a  troubadour  in  all  matters  conceming  the  arrets  of 
love;  but  I  shall  expect  much  beauty  in  this  celebrated 
Bowena,  to  counterbalance  the  self-denial  and  forbearance 
which  I  must  exert,  if  I  am  to  court  the  favor  of  such  a 
seditious  churl  as  you  have  described  her  father  Cedric." 

" CeJric  is  not  her  father,"  replied  the  Prior,  "and  is 

1  Odin  was  the  chief  goá  of  the  old  Norse  mvthologj'. 

2  The  Heptarchy  was  the  seven  independent  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Wessex 
tWest  Saxons),  Suftsex  (South  Saxoiis),  Essex  (East  Saxons),  Kent,  Eaal 
Anglia,  Mercia,  and  Nurthumberland. 

*  Woe  to  the  conquered  I 
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btit  of  remote  relation;  she  is  descended  from  higher 
blood  than  evén  he  pretends  to,  and  is  but  distantly  con- 
nected  with  him  by  birth.  Her  gnardian,  however,  he 
is,  self-constituted  as  I  believe;  but  his  ward  is  as  dear 
to  him  as  if  she  were  his  own  child.  Of  her  beauty  you 
shall  soon  be  judge ;  and  if  the  purity  of  her  complexion, 
and  the  majestic,  yet  soft  expression  of  a  mild  blue  eye, 
do  not  chase  from  your  memory  the  black-dressed  girls  of 
Palestine,  ay,  or  the  houris  of  old  Mahound's  ^  paradise, 
I  am  an  infidel,  and  no  true  son  of  the  church. " 

"  Should  your  boasted  beauty, "  said  the  Templar,  "  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  you  know  our 
wager  ? " 

"My  gold  collar,"  answered  the  Prior,  "against  ten 
butts  of  Chian^  wine;  they  are  mine  as  securely  as  if 
they  were  already  in  the  convent  vaults,  under  the  key  of 
old  Dennis  the  cellarer." 

"And  I  am  myself  to  be  the  judge,''  said  the  Templar, 
"and  am  only  to  be  convicted  on  my  own  admission,  that 
I  have  seen  no  maidén  so  beautiful  since  Pentecost  was  a 
twelvemonth.  Ean  it  not  so?  Prior,  your  collar  is  in 
danger;  I  will  wear  it  over  my  görget  in  the  lists*  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche."  " 

JrWin  it  fairly,"  said  the  Prior,  "and  wear  it  as  ye 
wül ;  I  will  trust  your  giving  true  response,  on  your  word 
as  a  knight  and  as  a  churchman.  Yet,  brother,  take 
my  advice,  and  file  your  tongue  to  a  little  more  courtesy 
than  your  habits  of  predominating  over  infidel  captives 
and  Eastem  bondsmen  haye  accustomed  you.  Cedric  the 
Saxon,  if  offended,  — and  he  is  no  way  slack  in  taking 
offence,  —  is  a  man  who,  without  respect  to  your  knight- 
hood,  my  high  office,  or  the  sanctity  of  either,  would  clear 
his  house  of  us,  and  send  us  to  lodge  with  the  larks, 
though  the  hour  were  midnight.  And  be  careful  how 
you  look  on  Eowena,  whom  he  cherishes  with  the  most 

1  Mahomet. 

*  Wine  that  came  from  Chios,  one  of  the  Oreek  islands. 
'  Lists  originally  meant  the  lines  enclosing  the  place  of  combat,  then  (as 
bere)  it  came  to  mean  the  place  enclosed,  or  the  toumament  itself. 
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jealous  care :  an  ^  he  take  the  least  alarm  in  that  quarter, 
we  are  hut  lost  men.  It  is  said  he  banished  his  only  son 
froin  his  family  for  lifting  his  eyes  in  the  way  of  affection 
towards  this  beauty,  who  may  be  worshipped,  it  seems, 
at  a  distance,  but  is  not  to  be  approached  with  other 
thoughts  than  such  as  we  bring  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.^' 

"Well,  you  have  said  enough,"  answered  the  Templar; 
"I  will  for  a  night  put  on  the  needful  restraint,  and  de- 
póit me  as  meekly  as  a  maidén ;  but  as  for  the  f ear  of  his 
expelling  us  by  violence,  myself  and  squires,  with  Hamet 
and  Abdalla,  will  warrant  you  against  that  disgraoe. 
Doubt  not  that  we  shall  be  strong  enough  to  make'good 
our  quarters." 

"We  must  not  let  it  come  so  far,"  answered  the  Prior; 
"but  here  is  the  clown's  sunken  cross,  and  the  night  is 
80  dark  that  we  can  hardly  see  which  of  the  roads  we  are 
to  foUow.    He  bid  us  turn,  I  think,  to  the  left." 

"To  the  right,"  said  !Brian,  "to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance." 

"To  the  left,  certainly,  the  left;  I  remember  his  point- 
ing  with  his  wooden  sword." 

"Ay,  but  he  held  his  sword  in  his  left  hand,  and  so 
pointed  across  his  body  with  it,"  said  the  Templar. 

Each  maintained  his  opinion  with  sufficient  obstinacy, 
as  is  usual  in  all  such  cases ;  the  attendants  were  appealed 
to,  but  they  had  not  been  near  enough  to  hear  Wamba's 
directions.  At  length  Br^an  remarked,  what  had  at  first 
escaped  him  in  the  twilight:  "Here  is  somé  one  either 
asleep,  or  lying  dead  at  the  foot  of  this  cross.  Hugó, 
stir  him  with  the  but  end  of  thy  lance." 

This  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  figure  arose,  exclaim- 
ing  in  good  French,  "Whosoever  thou  art,  it  is  discour- 
teous  in  you  to  disturb  my  thoughts. " 

"We  did  but  wish  to  ask  you,"  said  the  Prior,  "the 
road  to  Rotherwood,  the  abode  of  Cedric  the  Saxon." 

"I  myself  am  bound  thither,"  replied  the  stranger; 
"and  if  I  had  a  horse,  I  would  be  your  guide,  for  the 
1  If ;  often,  and  if. 
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way  is  somewhat  intricate,  though  perfectiy  well  known 
to  me." 

"Thou  shalt  have  both  thanks  and  reward,  my  friend,'' 
fiaid  the  Prior,  "if  thou  wilt  bring  us  to  Cedric's  in 
safety." 

And  he  caused  one  of  his  attendants  to  mount  his  own 
led  horse,  and  give  that  upon  which  he  had  hitherto  rid- 
den  to  the  stranger,  who  was  to  sérve  for  a  guide. 

Their  conductor  pursued  an  opposite  road  from  that 
which  Wamba  had  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading  them.  The  path  soon  led  deeper  into  the  wood- 
land,  and  crossed  more  than  one  brook,  the  approach  to 
which  was  rendered  perilous  by  the  marshes  through 
which  it  flowed ;  but  the  stranger  seemed  to  know,  as  if 
by  instinct,  the  soundest  ground  and  the  safest  points  of 
passage;  and  by  dint  of  caution  and  attention  brought 
the  party  safely  into  a  wilder  avenue  than  any  they  had 
yet  seen;  and,  pointing  to  a  large,  low,  irregular  building 
at  the  upper  extremity,  he  said  to  the  Prior,  "  Yonder  is 
Rotherwood,  the  dwelling  of  Cedric  the  Saxon." 

This  was  a  joyful  intimation  to  Aymer,  whose  nerves 
were  none  of  the  strongest,  and  who  had  sufifered  such 
agitation  and  alarm  in  the  course  of  passing  through 
the  dangerous  bogs,  that  he  had  not  yet  had  the  curios- 
ity  to  ask  his  guide  a  single  question.  Finding  himself 
now  at  his  ease  and  near  shelter,  his  curiosity  began  to 
awake,  and  he  demanded  of  the  guide  who  and  what  he 
was. 

"A  Palmer,^  just  retumed  from  the  Holy  Land,"  was 
the  answer. 

"You  had  better  have  tarried  there  to  fight  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  said  the  Templar. 

"True,  Beverend  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  Palmer, 
to  whom  the  appearance  of  the  Templar  seemed  perfectly 

1  A  pílj^rira  who  had  been  to  the  Holy  Land,  so  called  because  he  broupht 
a  palm  leaf  or  staff  aa  a  tokén  of  his  pilgrimage;  a  pilprim  from  Coinpo- 
Btella  (in  Spain),  the  shrine  of  St.  James,  wore  corklp-shells  on  his  hat; 
and  a  pilgrím  from  Canterbury  sometimes  carried  a  bottle  or  a  bell.  These 
tokens,  especially  the  palm  and  cockle-shellS|  became  designatious  of  pilf 
grims  in  generál. 
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familiar,  "but  when  those  who  are  under  oath  to  recovei 
the  holy  city  are  found  travelling  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  scene  of  their  duties,  can  you  wonder  that  a  peacef ul 
peasant  like  me  should  decline  the  task  which  they  hava 
abandoned  ? " 

The  Templar  would  have  made  an  angry  reply,  but 
was  interrupted  by  the  Prior,  who  again  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  their  guide,  after  such  long  absence, 
should  be  so  perf  ectly  acquainted  with  the  passes  of  the 
forest. 

"I  was  bom  a  native  of  these  parts,"  answered  their 
guide,  and  as  he  made  the  reply  they  stood  before  the  man- 
sion  of  Cedric,  a  low,  irregular  building,  containing  several 
courtyards  or  enclosures,  extending  over  a  considerable 
space  of  ground,  and  which,  though  its  size  argued  the 
inhabitant  to  be  a  person  of  wealth,  diíFered  entirely  from 
the  tall,  turreted,  and  castellated  buildings  in  which  the 
Norman  nobility  resided^ana  wEich  had  become  the  uni- 
versal  style  of  architecture  throughout  England. 

Rotherwood  was  not,  however,  without  defences;  no 
habitation,  in  that  disturbed  period,  could  have  been  so, 
without  the  risk  of  being  plundered  and  burnt  before  the 
next  morning.  A  deep  fosse,  or  ditch,  was  drawn  round 
the  whole  building  and  fiUed  with  water  from  a  neighbor- 
ing  stream.  A  double  stockade,  or  j^alisade,  composed  of 
pointed  beams,  which  the  adjacent  forest  supplied,  de- 
fended  the  outer  and  inner  bank  of  the  trench.  There 
was  an  entrance  from  the  west  through  the  outer  stock- 
ade, which  communicated  by  a  drawbridge  with  a  similar 
opening  in  the  interior  defences.  Somé  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  place  these  entrances  under  the  protection 
of  projecting  angles,  by  which  they  might  be  flanked  in 
case  of  need  by  arches  or  slingers. 

Before  this  entrance  the  Templar  wound  his  hom  loudly, 
for  the  rain,  which  had  long  threatened,  began  now  to 
descend  with  great  violence. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Then  (sad  relief !)  from  the  bleak  coast  tliat  hean 
The  Germán  Ocedn  roar,  deep-blooming,  rtrong, 
And  yellow-hair'd,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  came. 

Thokson's  Liberty, 

In  a  hall,  the  height  of  which  was  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  extrémé  length  and  width,  a  long  oaken 
table,  förmed  of  planks  rough-hewn  from  the  forest,  and 
which  had  scarcely  received  any  polish,  stood  ready  pre- 
pared  for  the  evening  meal  of  Cedric  the  Saxon.  The 
roof,  composed  of  beams  and  rafters,  had  nothing  to  di- 
vide  the  apartment  from  the  sky  exceptmg  the  planking 
and  thatch;  there  was  a  huge  fireplace  at  either  end  of 
the  hall,  but  as  the  chimneys  were  constructed  in  a  very 
clumsy  manner,  at  least  as  much  of  the  smoke  found  its 
way  into  the  apartment  as  escaped  by  the  proper  vent. 
The  constant  vapor  which  this  occasioned  had  polished 
the  rafters  and  beams  of  the  low-browed  hall,  by  encrust- 
ing  them  with  a  black  varnish  of  soot.  On  the  sides  of 
the  apartment  hung  implements  of  war  and  of  the  chase, 
and  there  were  at  each  corner  foldiiig-doors,  which  gave 
access  to  other  parts  of  the  extensive  building. 

The  other  appointments  of  the  mansion  partook  of  the 
rude  simplicity  of  the  Saxon  period,  which  Cedric  piqued 
himself  upon  maintaining.  The  floor  was  composed  of 
earth  mixed  with  lime,  trodden  into  a  hard  substance, 
such  as  is  often  employed  in  flooring  our  modern  barns. 
For  about  one  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  apartment,  the 
floor  was  raised  by  a  step,  and  this  space,  which  was 
called  the  dais,  was  occupied  only  by  the  principal  mem- 
bers  of  the  familyj  and  visitors  of  distinction.  For  this 
purpose,  a  table  richly  covered  with  scarlet  cloth  was 
placed  transversely  across  the  platform,  from  the  middle 
of  which  ran  the  longer  and  lower  board,  at  which  the 
domestics  and  inferior  persons  fed,  down  towards  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  hall.  The  whole  resembled  the  form  of  the 
letter  T,  or  somé  of  those  ancient  dinner-tables  which, 
arrauged  on  the  same  principles,  may  be  still  seen  in  the 
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antique  colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Massive  chairs 
and  settles  of  carved  oak  were  placed  upon  the  dais,  and 
over  these  seats  and  the  more  elevated  table  was  fastened 
a  canopy  of  cloth,  which  served  in  somé  degree  to  protect 
the  dignitaries  who  occupied  that  distinguished  station 
from  the  weather,  and  especially  from  the  rain,  which  in 
somé  places  found  its  way  through  the  ill-constructed 
roof. 

The  walls  of  this  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  far  as  the 
dais  extended,  were  covered  with  hangings  or  curtains, 
and  upon  the  floor  there  was  a  carpet,  both  of  which  were 
adorned  with  somé  attempts  at  tapestry,  or  embroidery, 
executed  with  brilliant  or  rather  gaudy  coloring.  Over 
the  lower  rangé  of  table,  the  roof,  as  we  have  noticed, 
had  no  covering;  the  rough  plastered  walls  were  lef^ 
bare,  and  the  rude  earthen  floor  was  uncarpeted;  tln 
board  was  uncovered  by  a  cloth,  and  rude  massive  benche* 
supplied  the  place  of  chairs. 

In  the  centre  of  the  upper  table  were  placed  two  chair*. 
more  elevated  than  the  rest,  for  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  family,  who  presided  over  the  scene  of  hospitality, 
and  from  doing  so  derived  their  Saxon  title^  of  honor 
which  signifies  "the  Dividers  of  Bread." 

To  each  of  these  chairs  was  added  a  footstool,  curiously 
carved  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  which  mark  of  distinction 
was  peculiar  to  them.  One  of  thes<)  seats  was  at  present 
occupied  by  Cedric  the  Saxon,  who,  though  but  in  rank 
a  thane,  or,  as  the  Normans  called  him,  a  franklin,  felt, 
at  the  delay  of  his  evening  meal,  an  irritable  impatience, 
which  might  have  become  an  alderman,  whether  of  ancient 
or  of  modern  tiraes. 

It  appeared,  indeed,  from  the  countenance  of  this  pro- 
prietor,  that  he  was  of  a  frank,  but  hasty  and  cholerio 
temper.  He  was  not  above  the  middle  stature,  but  broad- 
shouldered,  long-armed,  and  powerfuUy  made,  like  one 
accustomed  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  war  or  of  the  chase. 
His  face  was  broad,  with  large  blue  eyes,  open  and  fraiiJc 

1  The  titles  of  honor  meant  are  Lord  and  Lady.  Lord  is  the  Ánglo* 
Sazon  word  hlaford^  diviáer  of  bread.  Lady  is  the  feminine  fonu. 
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features,  űne  teeth,  and  a  well-formed  head,  altogethei 
expressive  of  that  sort  of  good  humor  which  often  lodges 
with  a  sudden  and  hasty  temper.  Pride  and  jealousy 
there  was  in  his  eye,  for  his  life  had  been  spent  in  assert- 
ing  rights  which  were  constantly  liable  to  in  vasion;  and 
the  prompt,  fiery,  and  resolute  disposition  of  the  man  had 
been  kept  constantly  upon  the  alert  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation.  His  long  yellow  hair  was  equally  di- 
vided  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  upon  his  brow,  and 
combed  down  on  each  side  to  the  length  of  his  shoulders ; 
it  had  but  little  tendency  to  gray,  although  Cedric  was 
approaching  to  his  sixtieth  year. 

His  dress  was  a  tunic  of  forest  green,  furred  at  the 
throat  and  cuffs  with  what  was  called  minever,  —  a  kind 
of  fur  inferior  in  quality  to  ermine,  and  förmed,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  skin  of  the  gray  squirrel.  This  doublet 
hung  unbuttoned  over  a  close  dress  of  scarlet  which  sato 
tight  to  his  body ;  he  had  breeches  of  the  same,  but  they 
did  not  reach  below  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  leaving 
the  knee  exposed.  His  feet  had  sandals  of  the  same  fash- 
ion  with  the  peasants,  but  of  finer  materials,  and  secured 
in  the  front  with  golden  clasps.  He  had  bracelets  of 
gold  upon  his  arms,  and  a  broad  coUar  of  the  same  pre^ 
cious  metál  around  his  neck.  About  his  waist  he  wore  a 
richly-studded  beit,  in  which  was  stuck  a  phort  straight 
two-edged  sword,  with  a  sharp  point,  so  disposed  as  to 
hang  almost  perpendicularly  by  his  side.  Behind  his  seat 
was  hung  a  scarlet  cloth  cloak  lined  with  fur,  and  a  cap 
of  the  same  materials  richly  embroidered,  which  completed 
the  dress  of  the  opulent  landholder  when  he  chose  to  go 
f  orth.  A  short  boar-spear,  with  a  broad  and  bright  steel 
head,  also  reclined  against  the  back  of  his  chair,  which 
sérved  him,  when  he  walked  abroad,  for  the  purposes  ol 
a  staíF  or  of  a  weapon,  as  chance  might  require. 

Several  domestics,  whose  dress  held  various  prc  /ortions 
betwixt  the  richness  of  their  master's  and  the  coarse  and 
simple  attire  of  Gurth  the  swineherd,  watched  the  looks 
and  waited  the  commands  of  the  Saxon  dignitary.  Two 
or  three  servants  of  a  superior  order  stood  behind  theii 
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master  upon  the  dais;  the  rest  occupied  the  lower  part 
of  the  hall.  Other  attendants  there  were  of  a  different 
description:  two  or  three  large  and  shaggy  greyhounds, 
such  as  were  then  employed  in  hunting  the  stag  and  wolf ; 
as  many  slow-hounds  of  a  large  bony  breed,  with  thick 
íaecks,  large  heads,  and  long  ears;  and  one  or  two  of  the 
Bmaller  dogs,  now  called  terriers,  which  waited  with  im- 
patience  the  arrival  of  the  supper;  but  with  the  sagacious 
knowledge  of  physiognomy  peculiar  to  their  race,  forbore 
to  intrude  upon  the  moody  silence  of  their  master,  appre- 
hensive  probably  of  a  small  white  truncheon  which  lay 
by  Cedric's  trencher,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  ad- 
vances  of  his  four-legged  dependents.  One  grisly  old 
woxf-dog  alone,  with  the  liberty  of  an  indulged  favorité, 
had  planted  himself  close  by  the  chair  of  state,  and  occa- 
eionally  ventured  to  solicit  notice  by  putting  his  large 
bairy  head  upon  his  master' s  knee,  or  pushing  his  nose 
into  hifi  hand.  Even  he  was  repelled  by  the  stern  com- 
mand,  "Down,  Balder,^  down!  I  am  not  in  the  humor 
for  foolery." 

In  fact,  Cedric,  as  we  have  observed,  was  in  no  very 
piacid  etate  of  mind.  The  Lady  Eowena,  who  had  been 
absent  to  attend  an  evening  mass  at  a  distant  church,  had 
but  just  returned,  and  was  changing  her  garments,  which 
had  been  wetted  by  the  storm.  There  was  as  yet  no  tid- 
ings  of  Gurth  and  his  charge,  which  should  long  since 
have  been  driven  home  from  the  forest ;  and  such  was  the 
insecurity  of  the  period  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
delay  might  be  explained  by  somé  depredation  of  the  out- 
laws,  with  whom  the  adjacent  forest  abounded,  or  by  the 
violence  of  somé  neighboring  báron,  whose  consciousness 
of  strength  made  him  equally  negligent  of  the  laws  of 
property.  The  matter  was  of  consequence,  for  great  part 
of  the  domestic  wealth  of  the  Saxon  proprietors  consisted 
in  numerous  herds  of  swine,  especially  in  forest-land, 
where  those  animals  easily  found  their  food. 

Besides  these  subjects  of  anxiety,  the  Saxon  thane  was 
impatient  for  the  presence  of  his  favorité  clown  Wamba, 

1  Cedric  had  named  higdog  for  one  of  the  godí  of  the  Norse  mythology. 
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whose  jests,  such  as  they  were,  sérved  for  a  sort  of  season- 
ing  to  his  evening  meal,  and  to  the  deep  draughts  of  ale 
and  wine  with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying 
it.  Add  to  all  this,  Cedric  had  fasted  since  noon,  and 
his  usual  supper  hour  was  long  past, —  a  cause  of  iriitation 
common  to  country  squires,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  His  displeasure  was  expressed  in  broken  sen- 
tences,  partly  muttered  to  himself,  partly  addressed  to  the 
domestics  who  stood  around;  and  particularly  to  his  cup- 
bearer,  who  ofifered  him  from  time  to  time,  as  a  sedative, 
a  silver  goblet  filled  with  wine.  "  Why  tarries  the  Lady 
Bowena  ? "  . 

"  She  is  but  changing  her  head-gear, "  replied  a  female 
attendant,  with  as  much  confidence  as  the  favorité  lady's 
maid  usually  answers  the  master  of  a  modern  family. 
"  You  would  not  wish  her  to  sit  down  to  the  banquet  in 
her  hood  and  kirtle  ?  and  no  lady  within  the  shire  can  be 
quicker  in  arraying  herself  than  my  mistress." 
'  This  undeniable  argument  produced  a  sort  of  acquies- 
cent  umph !  on  the  part  of  the  Saxon,  with  the  addition, 
'*I  wish  her  devotion  may  choose  fair  weather  for  the 
next  visit  to  St.  John's  kirk.  But  what,  in  the  name  of 
ten  devils,"  continued  he,  tuming  to  the  cupbearer,  and 
raising  his  voice  as  if  happy  to  ha/e  found  a  channel  into 
which  he  might  divert  his  indignation  without  fear  or 
control, —  "what,  in  the  name  of  ten  devils,  keeps  Gurth 
so  long  a-íield  ?  I  suppose  we  shall  have  an  evil  account  of 
the  herd.  Hé  was  wont  to  be  a  f  aithf  ul  and  cautious  drudge, 
and  I  had  destined  him  for  something  better;  perchance 
I  might  even  have  made  him  one  of  my  warders. "  * 

1  Sir  Walter  made  a  pleasant  pretence  thatthe  story  of  Ivanhoe  had  l»eeii 
taken  from  an  old  manuscript  which  he  called  the  Wardour  Manudcript; 
aiid,  referring  to  this  imacrinary  Wardour  Manuscript,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
íngr  explanation  of  the  use  here  of  the  word  "  warder:  "  The  originál  has 
cnichts^  by  which  the  Saxons  seem  to  have  designated  a  class  of  military 
attendants,  Kometimes  free,  sometimes  bundsmen,  but  aiways  ranking 
above  an  ordinary  domestic,  whether  in  the  ro^^al  household  or  in  those  of 
the  aldermen  and  thanes.  But  the  term  cnichtf  now  spelt  knighif  havíng 
been  received  into  the  English  language  as  equivalent  to  the  Norman  word 
ehevalieTf  I  have  avoided  using  it  in  its  more  ancient  sense,  to  prevent  con* 
fnsioo."   He  nses  cnichU  further  on  in  the  story. 
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Oswald  the  cupbearer  modestly  suggested  "that  it  was 
Bcarce  an  hour  since  the  tolling  of  the  curfew, ^  —  an  ill- 
chosen  apology,  since  it  turnéd  upon  a  topic  so  harsh  to 
Saxon  ears. 

*'The  foul  fiend,''  exclaimed  Cedric,  "take  the  curfew- 
bell,  and  the  tyrannical  bastard  by  whom  it  was  devised, 
and  the  heartless  slave  who  names  it  with  a  Saxon  tongue 
Jo  a  Saxon  ear !  The  curfew !  "  he  added,  pausing,  "  ay, 
the  curfew;  whích  compels  true  men  to  extinguish  theii 
lights,  that  thieves  and  robbers  may  work  their  deeds 
in  darkness !  Ay,  the  curfew.  Reginaid  Front-de-Boeuf 
and  Philip  de  Malvoisin  know  the  use  of  the  curfew  as 
well  as  William  the  Bastard  himself,  or  e'er  a  Norman  ad- 
venturer  that  fought  at  Hastings.  I  shall  hear,.  I  guess, 
that  my  property  has  been  swept  off  to  save  from  starv- 
ing  the  hungry  banditti,  whom  they  cannot  support  but 
by  theft  and  robbery.  My  faithful  slave  is  murdered,  and 
my  goods  are  taken  f or  a  prey,  and  Wamba  —  where  is 
Wamba?  Said  not  somé  one  he  had  gone  forth  witK 
GurthT' 

X)swald  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"Ay!  why  this  is  better  and  better!  He  is  carried  oflT, 
too,  the  Saxon  fool,  to  sérve  the  Norman  lord.  Fools 
are  we  all  indeed  that  sérve  them,  and  fitter  subjects  for 
their  scorn  and  laughter  than  if  we  were  born  with  but 
half  our  wits.  But  I  will  be  avenged,"  he  added,  start- 
ing from  his  chair  in  impatience  at  the  supposed  injury, 
and  catching  hold  of  his  boar-spear.  "I  wlll  go  with 
my  complaint  to  the  great  council.  I  have  friends,  I  have 
followers;  man  to  man  will  I  appeal  the  Norman  to  the 
lists ;  let  him  come  in  his  plate  and  his  mail,  and  all  that 
can  render  cowardice  bold.  I  have  sent  such  a  javelin 
as  this  through  a  stronger  fence  than  three  of  their  war 
shields!  Haply  they  think  me  old;  but  they  shall  íind, 
alone  and  childless  as  I  am,  the  blood  of  Hereward  is  in 

1  The  rinpring  of  the  curfew  early  in  the  nipcht,  as  a  eommand  to  put  out 
iires  and  lights  and  to  go  to  bed,  was  a  custom  brought  into  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  it  was  very  heartily  disliked  by  the  Englisht 
The  word  "curfew"  means  ftre-cover. 
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the  veins  of  Cedric.  Ah,  Wilfred,  Wilfredl"  he  ex 
claimed  in  a  lower  tone,  "  couldst  thou  have  ruled  tbine 
unreasonable  passión,  thy  father  had  not  heen  left  in  his 
age,  like  the  solitary  oak  that  throws  out  its  shattered  and 
uuprotected  branches  against  the  fuU  sweep  of  the  tem- 
pest!  The  reflection  seemed  to  conjure  into  sadness  his 
irritated  feelings.  Replacing  his  javelin,  he  resumed  his 
seat,  bent  his  looks  downward,  and  appeared  to  be  ab- 
Borbed  in  melancholy  reflection. 

From  his  musing,  Cedric  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  blast  of  a  horn,  which  was  replied  to  by  the  clamorous 
yells  and  barking  of  all  the  dogs  in  the  hall,  and  somé 
twenty  or  thirty  which  were  quartered  in  other  parts  of 
the  building.  It  cost  somé  exercise  of  the  white  trun- 
cheon,  well  secouded  by  the  exertions  of  the  domestics,  to 
silence  this  canine  clamor. 

/^o  the  gate,  knaves ! "  said  the  Saxon  hastily,  as 
soon  as  the  turault  was  so  much  appeased  that  the  depend- 
ents  could  hear  his  voice.  "See  what  tidings  that  horn 
telis  US  of  —  to  announce,  I  ween,  somé  hership  ^  and  rob- 
bery  which  has  been  done  upon  my  lands." 

Retuming  in  less  than  three  minutes,  a  warder  an- 
nounced  "that  the  Prior  Aymer  of  Jorvaulx,  and  the 
good  knight  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  commander  of  the 
valiant  and  venerable  order  of  Knights  Teraplars,  with  a 
small  retinue,  requested  hospitality  and  lodging  for  the 
night,  being  on  their  way  to  a  toumament  which  was  to 
be  held  not  far  from  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  on  the  second 
day  from  the  present." 

"  Aymer,  the  Prior  Aymer !  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert ! 
muttered  Cedric;  "Normans  both;  but Norman  or  Saxon, 
the  hospitality  of  Rothei^wood  must  not  be  impeached; 
they  are  welcome,  since  they  have  chosen  to  halt.  More 
wrelcome  would  they  have  been  to  have  ridden  farther 
on  their  way.  But  it  were  unworthy  to  murmur  for  a 
night*8  lodgings  and  a  night' s  food;  in  the  quality  of 
guests,  at  least,  even  Normans  must  suppress  their  inso- 
lence.    Go,  Hundebert,"  he  added,  to  a  sort  of  major- 

1  The  raiding  of  cattle;  plllage. 
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domo  who  siood  behind  him  with  a  white  wand;  "take 
six  of  the  attendants,  and  introduce  the  strangers  to  the 
guests'  lodging.  Look  after  their  horses  and  mules,  and 
Bee  their  train  lack  nothing.  Let  them  have  change  of 
vestments  if  they  require  it,  and  fire,  and  water  to  wash, 
and  wine  and  ale ;  and  bid  the  cooks  add  what  they  has- 
tily  can  to  our  evening  meal;  and  let  it  be  put  on  the 
board  when  those  strangers  are  ready  to  share  it.  Say  to 
them,  Hundebert,  that  Cedric  would  himself  bid  them 
welcome,  but  he  is  under  a  vow  never  to  step  more  than 
three  steps  from  the  dais  of  his  own  hall  to  meet  any 
who  shares  not  the  blood  of  Saxon  royalty.  Begone  I  see 
them  carefully  tended;  let  them  not  say  in  their  pride, 
the  Saxon  churl  has  shown  at  once  his  poverty  and  his 
avarice." 

The  major-domo  departed  with  several  attendants,  to 
execute  his  master's  commands.  "  The  Prior  Aymer ! " 
repeated  Cedric,  looking  to  Oswald;  "the  brother,  if  I 
mistake  not,  of  Giles  de  Mauleverer,  now  lord  of  Middle- 
ham?" 

Oswald  made  a  respectful  sign  of  assent.  "  His  brother 
sits  in  the  seat  and  usurps  the  patrimony  of  a  better 
race,  the  race  of  Ulfgar  of  Middleham;  but  what  Norman 
lord  doth  not  the  same  ?  This  Prior  is,  they  say,  a  free 
and  jovial  priest,  who  loves  the  wine-cup  and  the  bugle- 
horn  better  than  bell  and  book.  Good ;  let  him  come,  he 
shall  be  welcome.    How  named  ye  the  Templar  ? " 

"Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert. " 

"  Bois-Guilbert !  "  said  Cedric,  still  in  the  musing,  half- 
arguing  tone  which  the  habit  of  living  among  dependents 
had  accustoraed  him  to  employ,  and  which  resembled  a 
man  who  talks  to  himself  rather  than  to  those  around 
him.  "Bois-Guilbert!  that  name  has  been  spread  wide 
both  for  good  and  evil.  They  say  he  is  valiant  as  the 
bravest  of  his  order;  but  stained  with  their  usual  vices, 
pride,  arirogance,  cmelty,  and  voluptuousness ;  a  hard- 
hearted  man,  who  knows  neither  fear  of  earth,  nor  awe  of 
heaven.  So  say  the  few  warriors  who  have  re  turnéd  from 
Palestine.    Well,  it  is  but  for  one  night;  he  shall  be 
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welcome,  too.  Oswald,  broach  the  oldest  wine-cask; 
place  the  best  mead,  the  mightiest  ale,  the  richest  morat, 
the  most  sparkling  cider,  the  most  odoriferous  pigmenté,* 
upon  the  board;  iill  the  largest  homs.  Templars  and 
abbots  love  good  wines  and  good  measure.  Elgitha,  let 
thy  Lady  Eowena  know  we  shall  not  this  night  expect' 
her  in  the  hall,  unless  such  be  her  especial  pleasure.^' 

"But  it  will  be  her  especial  pleasure,"  answered  Elgi- 
tha, with  great  readiness,  "for  she  is  ever  desirous  to 
hear.  the  latest  news  from  Palestine. " 

Cedric  darted  at  the  forward  damsel  a  glancé  of  hasty 
resentment ;  but  Kowena,  and  whatever  belonged  to  her, 
were  privileged  and  secure  from  his  anger.  He  only  re- 
plied,  "Silence,  maidén;  thy  tongue  outruns  thy  discre- 
tion.  Say  my  message  to  thy  mistress,  and  let  her  do 
her  pleasure.  Here,  at  least,  the  descendant  of  Alfréd^ 
still  reigns  a  princess. "    Elgitha  lef t  the  apartment. 

"Palestine!"  repeated  the  Saxon;  "Palestine!  How 
many  ears  are  tumed  to  the  tales  which  dissolute  cmsa^ 
ders  or  hypocritical  pilgrims  bring  from  that  fatál  land. 
I  too  might  ask,  I  too  might  inquire,  I  too  might  listen 
with  a  beating  heart  to  fables  which  the  wily  strollers  de- 
vise  to  cheat  us  into  hospitality;  but  no.  The  son  who 
has  disobey ed  me  is  no  longer  mine ;  nor  will  I  concem 
myself  more  for  his  fate  than  for  that  of  the  most  worth- 
less  among  the  millions  that  ever  shaped  the  cross  on 
their  shoulder,  rushed  into  excess  and  blood-guiltiness, 
and  called  it  an  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  God." 

He  knit  his  brows,  and  fixed  his  eyes  for  an  instant  on 
the  ground;  as  he  raised  them,  the  folding-doors  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hall  were  cast  wide,  and,  preceded  by  the 
major-domo  with  his  wand,  and  four  domestics  bearing 
blazing  torches,  the  guests  of  the  evening  entered  the 
apartment. 

1  These  were  Saxon  drinks.  Mead  was  a  fermented  drink  sweetened 
with  honey ;  morat  was  made  of  honey  and  the  juice  of  mulberríes ;  and 
pigment  waü  anotber  sweetened  and  highly  ilavored  wine. 

3  Alfréd  the  Great  was  the  greatest  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  under  biin 
for  the  fírst  time  England  became  one  kingdom.   He  died  in  901. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

With  aheep  and  shaggy  goats  the  porként  bled, 
And  the  proud  steer  waa  on  the  marble  epread ; 
With  fire  prepared,  they  deal  the  moraelB  round ; 
Wine  rosy  bright  the  brimmhig  goblets  crown'd. 


Dispooed  apart,  Ulyases  ahares  the  treat ; 
A  trivet  table  and  ignobler  aeat, 

The  Prince  aaaigna^  Odystey,  Book  XXL 

The  Prior  Aymer  had  taken  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  changing  his  riding-robe  for  one  of  yet  more  costly 
materials,  over  which  he  wore  a  cape  curiously  embroid- 
ered.  Besides  the  massive  golden  signet  ring,  which 
marked  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  his  fingers,  though  con- 
trary  to  the  canon,  were  loaded  with  precious  gems;  his 
sandals  were  of  the  finest  leather  which  was  imported 
f rom  Spain ;  his  beard  trimmed  to  as  small  dimensions  ad 
his  order  would  possibly  permit,  and  his  shaven  crown 
-concealed  by  a  scarlet  cap  richly  embroidered. 

The  appearance  of  the  Knight  Templar  was  also 
changed;  and,  though  less  studiously  bedecked  with  or- 
nament,  his  dress  was  as  rich,  and  his  appearance  far 
more  commanding  than  that  of  his  companion.  He  had 
exchanged  his  shirt  of  mail  for  an  under  tunic  of  dark  pur- 
ple  silk,  garnished  with  furs,  over  which  tlowed  his  long 
robe  of  spotless  white,  in  ample  folds.  The  eight-pointed 
cross  of  his  order  was  cut  on  the  shoulder  of  his  mantle 
in  black  vei  vet.  The  high  cap  no  longer  in  vésted  his 
brows,  which  were  only  shaded  by  short  and  thick  curled 
hair  of  a  raven  blackness,  corresponding  to  his  unnsually 
swart  complexion.  Nothing  could  be  more  gracefuUy 
majestic  than  his  step  and  manner,  had  they  not  been 
marked  by  a  predominant  air  of  haughtiness,  easily  ac- 
quired  by  the  exercise  of  unresisted  authority. 

These  two  dignified  persons  were  foUowed  by  their 
respective  attendants,  and  at  a  more  humble  distance  by 
their  guide,  whose  figure  had  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  it  derived  from  the  usual  weeds  ^  of  a  pilgrim.  A 

1  CIothes,  almost  alwaj's  mourning-garmeftts. 
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doak  or  mantle  of  coarse  black  serge  enveloped  his  whole 
body.  It  was  in  shape  Bomething  like  the  cloak  of  a 
modem  hussar,  having  similar  flaps  for  covering  the  arms^ 
and  was  called  a  Sclaveyriy  or  Sclavonian.  Coarse  san- 
dals,  bound  with  thongs,  on  his  bare  feet;  a  broad  and 
shadowy'hat,  with  cockle-shells.  stitched  on  its  brim,  and 
a  long  staff  shod  with  iron,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  was 
attached  a  branch  of  pahn,  completed  the  palmer's  attire. 
He  followed  modestly  the  last  of  the  train  which  entered 
the  hall,  and  observing  that  the  lower  table  scarce  afforded 
rooni  sufficient  for  the  domestics  of  Cedric  and  the  retinue 
of  his  guests,  he  withdrew  to  a  settle  placed  beside  and 
almost  under  one  of  the  large  chimneys^  and  seemed  to 
employ-  himself  in  drying  his  garments,  until  the  retreat 
of  somé  one  should  make  room  at  the  board,  or  the  ho&- 
pitality  of  the  steward  should  supply  him  with  refresh- 
ments  in  the  place  he  had  chosen  apart. 

Cedric  rose  to  receive  his  guests  with  an  air  of  digni- 
fied  hospitality,  and,  descending  from  the  dais,  or  elevated 
part  of  his  hall,  made  three  steps  towards  them,  and  then 
awaited  their  approach. 

•  "I  grieve,"  he  said,  "reverend  Prior,  that  my  vow 
binds  me  to  advance  no  farther  upon  this  floor  of  my 
fathers,  evén  to  receive  such  guests  as  you,  and  this  val- 
iant  Knight  of  the  Holy  Temple.  But  my  steward  has 
expounded  to  you  the  cause  of  my  seeming  discourtesy. 
Let  me  also  pray  that  you  will  excuse  my  speaking  to 
you  in  my  native  language,  and  that  you  will  reply  in  the 
same  if  your  knowledge  of  it  permits ;  if  not,  I  sufficiently 
understand  Norman  to  foUow  your  meaning." 

"Vows,''  said  the  Abbot,  "must  be  unloosed,  worthy 
franklin,  or  permit  me  rather  to  say,  worthy  thane, 
though  the  title  is  antiquated.  Vows  are  the  knots  which 
tie  US  to  heaven;  they  are  the  cords  which  bind  the 
sacrifíce  to  the  horns  of  the  altar;  and  are  therefore,  as  I 
said  before,  to  be  unloosened  and  discharged,  unless  our 
holy  Mother  Church  shall  pronounce  the  contrary.  And  re- 
gpecting  language,  I  willingly  hold  communication  in  that 
spoken  by  my  respected  grandmother,  Hilda  of  Middla* 
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ham,  who  died  in  odor  of  sanctity,  little  short,  if  we  may 
presume  to  say  so,  of  her  glorious  namesake,  the  blessed 
Saint  Hilda  ^  of  Whitby,  God  be  gracious  to  her  soul !  " 

When  the  Prior  had  ceased  what  he  meant  as  a  con- 
ciliatory  harangue,  his  companion  said,  briefly  and  em- 
phatically,  "I  speak  ever  French,  the  language  of  King 
Bichard  and  his  nobles;  but  I  understand  English  suffi- 
ciently  to  communicate  with  the  natives  of  the  country." 

Cedric  darted  at  the  speaker  one  of  those  hasty  and 
impatient  glances,  which  comparisons  between  the  two 
rival  nations  seldom  failed  to  call  f orth ;  but,  recollecting 
the  duties  of  hospitality,  he  suppressed  farther  show  of 
resentment,  and,  motioning  with  his  hand,  caused  his 
guests  to  assume  two  seats  a  little  lower  than  his  own, 
but  placed  close  beside  him,  and  gave  a  signal  that  the 
evening  meal  should  be  placed  upon  the  board. 

Whüe  the  attendants  hastened  to  obey  Cedric' s  com- 
mands,  his  eye  distinguished  Gurth  the  swineherd,  who, 
with  his  companion  Wamba,  had  just  entered  the'  hall. 
"  Send  these  loitering  knaves  up  hither, "  said  the  Saxon 
impatiently.  And  when  the.  culprits  came  before  the  dais, 
"How  comes  it,  villains!  that  ye  have  loitered  abroad 
80  late  as  this?  Hast  thou  brought  home  thy  charge, 
sírrah^  Gurth,  or  hast  thou  left  them  to  robbers  and 
marauders  1 

"The  herd  is  safe,  so  please  ye,"  said  Gurth. 

"  But  it  does  not  please  me,  thou  knave, "  said  Cedric, 
"that  I  should  be  made  to  suppose  otherwise  for  two 
hours,  and  sit  here  devising  vengeance  against  my  neigh- 
bors  for  wrongs  they  have  not  done  me.  I  teli  thee, 
shackles  and  the  prison-house  shall  punish  the  next  of- 
fence  of  this  kind." 

Gurth,  knowing  his  master's  irritable  temper,  attempted 
no  exculpation;  but  the  Jester,  who  could  presume  upon 
Cedric' s  tolerance,  by  virtue  of  his  privileges  as  a  fool, 

1  A  Saxon  abbess,  of  royal  birth,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Whitby, 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  Csedmon,  lived. 

2  A  form  of  address  used  only  when  speaking  to  inferiors.  "  You,  fel* 
bw,'*  comes  as  near  the  meaning  as  any  modern  phrase.  * 
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replied  for  them  both:  "In  troth,  uncle*  Cedric,  you  are 
neither  wise  nor  reasonable  to-night." 

"  How,  sir  ?  "  said  his  master ;  "  you  shall  to  the  por- 
ter's  lodge,  and  taste  of  the  discipline  there,  if  you  give 
your  foolery  such  license." 

"First  let  your  wisdom  teli  me,"  said  Wamba,  "is  it 
just  and  reasonable  to  punish  one  person  for  the  fault  of 
another  1 " 

"Certainly  not,  fool,"  answered  Cedric. 

"  Then  why  should  you  shackle  poor  Gurth,  uncle,  for 
the  fault  of  his  dog  Fangs?  for  I  dare  be  sworn  we  lost 
not  a  minute  by  the  way  when  we  had  got  our  herd 
together,  which  Fangs  did  not  manage  until  we  heard  the 
vesper-bell. " 

"Then  hang  up  Fangs,"  said  Cedric,  tuming  hastily 
towards  the  swineherd,  "if  the  fault  is  his,  and  get  thee 
another  dog." 

"Under  favor,  uncle,"  said  the  Jester,  "that  were  still 
somewhat  on  the  bow-hand  *  of  fair  justice ;  for  it  was  no 
fault  of  Fangs  that  he  was  lame  and  could  not  gather  the 
herd,  but  the  fault  of  those  that  struck  oíF  two  of  his  fore 
claws,  an  operation  for  which,  if  the  poor  fellow  had  been 
consulted,  he  would  scarce  have  given  his  voice." 

"And  who  dared  to  lame  an  animál  which  belonged 
to  my  bondsman  1 "  said  the  Saxon,  kindling  in  wrath. 

"Marry,  that  did  old  Hubert,"  said  Wamba,  "Sir 
Philip  de  Malvoisin's  keeper  of  the  chase.  He  caught 
Fangs  strolling  in  the  fórest,  and  said  he  chased  the  deer 
contrary  to  his  master 's  right,  as  warden  of  the  walk." 

"  The  f oul  fiend  take  Malvoisin, "  answered  the  Saxon, 
**  and  his  keeper  both !  I  will  teach  them  that  the  wood 
was  disforested  *  in  terms  of  the  great  Forest  Charter.  But 

1  The  jester  was  permitted  to  speak  in  this  familiar  fashion,  and  uncle, 
nsed  by  liim,  means  master;  so  also  the  word  '^cousin  "  was  used. 

2  The  hand  that  held  tlie  how,  the  left  hand. 

8  Taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  forest-laws  that  forbade  or  preatly 
restricted  hunting.  Tiie  exemptiun  of  large  tracts  froni  the  strict  Norman 
forest-rules  was  brought  about  by  the  Forest  Charter,  the  date  of  which 
was  1215,  —  several  years  after  the  date  of  the  story.  But  nobody  (except 
Professor  E.  A.  Freeman)  cares  to  remember  such  an  historical  slip  against 
Sir  Walter.   Ivanhoe  is  not  a  history. 
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enough  of  this.  Gro  to,  knave,  go  to  thy  place ;  and  thoti, 
Gurth,  get  thee  auother  dog,  and  should  the  keeper  dare 
to  touch  it,  I  will  mar  his  archery ;  the  curse  of  a  coward 
on  my  head,  if  I  strike  not  off  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
handi  He  shall  draw  bow-Btring  no  more.  I  crave  your 
pardon,  my  worthy  guests.  I  am  beset  here  with  neigh- 
bors  that  match  your  iníidels,  Sir  Knight,  in  Holy  Land. 
But  your  homely  fare  is  before  you;  feed,  and  let  wel- 
come  make  amends  for  hard  fare." 

The  feast,  however,  which  was  spread  upon  the  board, 
needed  no  apologies  from  the  lord  of  the  mansion. 
Swine's  flesh,  dressed  in  several  modes,  appeared  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  board,  as  also  that  of  fowls,  deer,  goats, 
and  hares,  and  various  kinds  of  fish,  together  with  huge 
loaves,  and  cakes  of  bread,  and  sundry  confections  made 
of  fruits  and  honey.  The  smaller  sorts  of  wild  fowl,  of 
which  there  was  abundance,  were  not  served  up  in  plat- 
ters,  but  brought  in  upon  small  wóoden  spits  or  broaches, 
and  offered  by  the  pages  and  domestics  who  bore  them, 
to  each  guest  in  succession,  who  cut  from  them  such  a 
portion  as  he  pleased.  Beside  each  person  of  rank  was 
placed  a  goblet  of  ^ilver ;  the  lower  board  was  accommo- 
dated  with  large  drinl^ing-horns. 

When  the  repast  was  about  to  commence,  the  major- 
domo,  or  steward,  suddenly  raising  his  wand,  said  aloud, 
"  Forbear  I  Place  for  the  Lady  Eo wena. "  A  side  door  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall  now  opened  behind  the  banquet- 
table,  and  Eowena,  foUowed  by  four  female  attendants, 
entered  the  apartment.  Cedric,  though  surprised,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  agreeably  so,  at  his  ward  appearing 
in  public  on  this  occasion,  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  to 
conduct  her,  with  respectful  ceremony,  to  the  elevated 
seat  at  his  own  right  hand,  appropriated  to  the  iady  of  the 
mansion.  AH  stood  up  to  receive  her;  and,  replying  to 
their  courtesy  by  a  mute  gesture  of  salutation,  she  moved 
gracefuUy  forward  to  assume  her  place  at  the  board.  Ere 
she  had  time  to  do  so,  the  Templar  whispered  to  the  Prior, 
"  I  shall  wear  no  coUar  of  gold  of  yours  at  the  tournament^ 
The  Chian  wine  is  your  own. 
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"  Said  I  not  aoV*  answered  the  Prior.  "  But  check  your 
raptures,  the  frankün  observes  you." 

Unheeding  this  remonstrance,  and  accustomed  only  to 
act  upon  the  immediate  impulse  of  his  own  wishes,  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  Saxon  beauty^ 
more  striking,  perhaps,  to  his  imagination  because  differing 
widely  írom  those  of  the  Eastern  sultanas. 

Förmed  in  the  best  proportions  of  her  sex,  Bowena  was 
tall  in  stature,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  attract  observa- 
tion  on  account  of  superior  height.  Her  complexion  was 
exquisitely  fair,  but  the  noble  cast  of  her  head  and  f eatures 
prevented  the  insipidity  which  sometimes  attaches  to  fair 
beauties.  Her  clear  blue  eye,  which  sate  enshrined  be- 
neath  a  graceful  eyebrow  of  brown  sufl&ciently  marked  to 
give  expression  to  the  forehead,  seemed  capable  to  kindle 
as  well  as  melt,  to  command  as  well  as  to  beseech.  If 
mildness  were  the  more  natural  expression  of  such  a  com- 
bination  of  features,  it  was  plain  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  exercise  of  habitual  superiority,  and  th^ 
receptiont  of  generál  homage,  had  given  to  the  Saxon  lady 
a  loftier  character,  which  mingled  with  and  qualified  that 
bestowed  by  nature.  Her  profuse  hair,  of  a  color  betwixt 
brown  and  flaxen,  was  arranged  in  a  fanciful  and  graceful 
manner  in  numerous  ringlets,  to  form  which  art  had  prob- 
ably  aided  nature.  These  locks  were  braided  with  gems, 
and  being  wom  at  full  length  intimated  the  noble  and 
free-born  condition  of  the  maidén.  A  golden  chain,  to 
which  was  attached  a  small  reliquary  of  the  same  metál, 
hung  round  her  neck.  She  wore  bracelets  on  her  arms, 
which  were  bare.  Her  dress  was  an  undergown  and 
kirtle  of  pale  sea-green  silk,  over  which  hung  a  long  loose 
robe,  which  reached  to  the  ground,  having  very  wide 
sleeves,  which  came  down,  however,  very  little  below  the 
elbow.  This  robe  was  crimson,  and  manufactured  out  of 
the  very  iinest  wool.  A  veil  of  silk,  interwoven  with  gold, 
was  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  it,  which  could  be,  at  the 
wearer's  pleasure,  either  drawn  over  the  face  and  bosom 
after  the  Spanish  fashion,  or  disposed  as  a  sort  of  drapei; 
lound  the  shoulders. 
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When  Rowena  perceived  the  Knight  Templar's  eyes 
bent  on  her  with  an  ardor  that,  compared  with  the  dark 
cavems  under  which  they  moved,  gave  them  the  effect  of 
lighted  charcoal,  she  drew  with  dignity  the  veil  around 
her  face,  as  an  intimation  that  the  determined  freedom  of 
his  glancé  was  disagreeable.  Cedric  saw  the  motion  and 
its  cause.  "Sir  Templar,"  said  he,  "the  cheeks  of  our 
Saxon  maidens  have  seen  too  little  of  the  sun  to  enable 
them  to  bear  the  fixed  glancé  of  a  crusader." 

"If  I  have  offended,"  replied  Sir  Brian,  "I  crave  your 
pardon;  that  is,  I  crave  the  Lady  Eowena's  pardon,  for 
my  humility  will  carry  me  no  lower." 

"The  Lady  Rowena,"  said  the  Prior,  "has  punished 
as  all,  in  chastising  the  boldness  of  my  friend.  Let  me 
hope  she  will  be  less  cruel  to  the  splendid  train  which  are 
to  meet  at  the  tournament." 

"Our  going  thither,"  said  Cedric,  *Ms  uncertaiii.  I  love 
not  these  vanities,  which  were  unknown  to  my  fathers 
when  England  was  free.  " 

"Let  US  hope,  nevertheless,"  said  the  Prior,  "©ur  com- 
pany  may  determine  you  to  travel  thitherward;  when  the 
roads  are  so  unsafe,  the  escort  of  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guil- 
bert  is  not  to  be  despised.'' 

"Sir  Prior,"  answered  the  Saxon,  "wheresoever  I  have 
travelled  in  this  land,  I  have  hitherto  found  myself,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  good  sword  and  faithful  foUowers,  in 
no  respect  needful  of  other  aid.  At  present,  if  we  need 
*  journey  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  we  do  so  with  my  noble 
neighbor  and  countryman  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh, 
and  with  such  a  train  as  would  set  outlaws  and  feudal 
enemies  at  defiance.  I  drink  to  you.  Sir  Prior,  in  this 
cup  of  wine,  which  I  trust  your  taste  will  approve,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy.  Should  you  be  so  rigid  in 
adhering  to  monastic  rule,"  he  added,  "as  to  prefer  your 
acid  preparation  of  milk,  I  hope  you  will  not  strain  cour- 
tesy to  do  me  reason.'' 

"Nay,"  said  the  priest,  laughing,  "it  is  only  in  oui 
abbey  that  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  lac  dulce  or  the 
lac  acidum  ^  either.  Conversing  with  the  world,  we  use 
1  Sweet  milk  or  sour  milk. 
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the  world's  fashions,  and  therefore  I  answer  your  pledge 
in  this  honest  wine,  and  leave  the  weaker  liquor  to  my 
lay-brother." 

"And  I,"  said  the  Templar,  fiUing  his  gQblet,  "drink 
wassail  ^  to  the  fair  Kowena ;  f or  since  her  namesake  ^  in- 
troduced  the  word  into  England,  has  never  been  one  more 
worthy  of  such  a  tribute.  By  my  faith,  I  could  pardon 
the  unhappy  Vortigern,  had  he  half  the  cause  that  we 
now  witness  f or  making  shipwreck  of  his  honor  and  his 
kingdom. 

"I  will  spare  your  courtesy,  SirKnight,"  said  Bowena, 
with  dignity,  and  without  unveiling  herself ;  "or  rather 
X  will  tax  it  so  far  as  to  require  of  you  the  latest  news 
írom  Palestine,  a  theme  more  agreeable  to  our  English 
ears  than  the  compliments  which  your  French  breeding 
reaches." 

"I  have  little  of  importance  to  say,  lady,"  answered 
Sir  Brian  de  BoÍR-Gruilbert,  "  excepting  the  cjonfirmed  tid- 
ings  of  a  truce  wifch  Saladin. "  ^ 

He  was  interrupted  by  Wamba,  who  had  taken  his 
appropriatod  seat  upon  a  chair,  the  back  of  which  was 
decorated  with  two  ass's  ears,  and  which  was  placed  about 
two  steps  behind  that  of  his  master,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  supplied  him  with  victuals  from  his  own  trencher; 
a  favor,  however,  which  the  Jester  shared  with  the  favor- 
ité dogs,  of  whom,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  there  were 
several  in  attendance.  Here  sat  Wamba,  with  a  smali 
table  before  him,  his  heels  tucked  up  againat  the  bar  of 
the  chair,  his  cheeks  sucked  up  so  as  to  make  his  jawa 

1  WasMiil  (tocBs  4-  hal),  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  be  well  or  in  health,  a  forw> 
mula  nsed  in  drinkin^  one's  health. 

^  Yortifirern,  the  British  prince,  invited  Hengist,  the  Jutish  chief,  to 
come  to  Britain  as  his  ally  aji^ainst  the  Picts,  and  the  legend  is  that  he 
married  Rowena,  Hengist's  daughter;  but  this  marriage  did  not  prevent 
the  Jates  from  becoming  worse  enemies  than  the  Picts,  for  the  coming  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  was  the  íirst  great  Teutonic  invasion  of  Britain. 

»  Saladin,  the  ruler  of  Egypt  and  Syria  and  a  gr«at  military  leader,  was 
the  most  formidable  enemj  of  the  Christians  of  the  time.  Richárd  I. 
Btormed  Acre,  an  important  seaport  of  Palestine  (called  also  St.  John-de- 
Acre),  and  took  it  from  him  in  1191,  and  made  a  truce  with  him  for  thrM 
yean. 
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lesemble  a  paii*  of  nut-crackers,  and  his  eyes  half  shut, 
yet  watching  with  alertness  every  opportunity  to  exercise 
his  licensed  foolery. 

"  These  truces  with  the  infidels, "  he  exclaimed,  with- 
out  caring  how  suddenly  he  interrupted  the  stately  Tem- 
plar,  "  make  an  old  man  of  me ! " 

"Go  to,  knave,  how  so?"  said  Cedric,  his  features 
prepared  to  receive  favorably  the  expected  jest. 

"Because,"  answered  Wamba,  "I  remember  three  of 
them  in  my  day,  each  of  which  was  to  endure  for  the 
course  of  fífty  years;  so  that,  by  computation,  I  must  be 
at  leafit  a  hundred  and  fífty  years  old. " 

"I  will  warrant  you  ^ainst  dying  of  old  age,  however," 
said  the  Templar,  who  now  recc^ized  his  friend  of  the 
forest ;  "  1  will  assure  you  f rom  all  deaths  but  a  violent 
one,  if  you  give  such  directions  to  wayfarers  as  you  did 
this  night  to  the  Prior  and  me." 

"  How,  sirrah !  "  said  Cedric,  "  misdirect  travellers  ? 
We  must  have  you  whipped;  you  are  at  least  as  much 
rogue  as  fool." 

"I  pray  thee,  uncle,"  answered  the  Jester,  "let  my 
foUy,  for  once,  protect  my  roguery.  I  did  but  make  a 
mistake  between  my  right  hand  and  my  left;  and  he 
might  have  pardoned  a  greater,  who  took  a  fool  for  his 
counsellor  and  guide. " 

Conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  porter's  page,  who  announced  that  there  was  a 
Btranger  at  the  gate,  imploring  admittance  and  hospitality. 

"Admit  him,"  said  Cedric,  "be  he  who  or  what  he 
may.  A  night  like  that  which  roars  without  compels 
even  wild  animals  to  herd  with  tame,  and  to  seek  the 
protection  of  man,  their  mortal  foe,  rather  than  perish  by 
the  elements.  Let  his  wants  be  ministered  to  with  all 
care.    Look  to  it,  Oswald." 

And  the  steward  left  the  banqueting-hall  to  see  the 
eommandfi  of  his  patron  obeyed. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Hatfa  not  %  Jew  Hatb  not  %  Jew  hAnds,  oi^gans,  dimeiuions,  aeiiBO^ 

■ffecttona,  pMrioiui?  Fed  with  tbe  aame  food,  hart  with  the  aame  weapcnu,  nilr 
Ject  to  tbe  aame  diaeaaes,  healed  by  tbe  aame  meaiu,  warmed  and  eooled  by  tbn 
■ame  winter  and  nunmer  aa  a  Cbristian  is  ? 

Merchant  0/  Veniee, 

OswALD,  returning,  wliispered  into  the  ear  of.  his 
master,  ^'It  is  a  Jew,  who  calls  himself  Isaac  of  York;  is 
it  fit  I  should  marshal  him  into  the  hall  t 

"Let  Gurth  do  thine  ofl&ce,  Oswald,"  said  Wamba, 
with  his  usual  effrontery;  "the  swineherd  will  he  a  fit 
usher  to  the  Jew." 

"  Saint  Mary ! "  said  the  AhhoH;,  crossing  himself ;  "  an 
Tinbelieving  Jew,  and  admitted  into  this  presence ! " 

"A  dog  Jew,"  echoed  the  Templar,  "to  approach  a 
def  ender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ! " 

"By  my  faith,"  said  Wamba,  "it  would  seem  the 
Templars  love  the  Jews'  inheritance  hetter  than  they  do 
their  company." 

"Peace,  my  worthy  guests,"  said  Cedric;  "my  hospi- 
tality  must  not  be  bounded  by  your  dislikes.  If  Heaven 
boré  with  the  whole  nation  of  stiffnecked  unbelievers  for 
more  years  than  a  layman  can  number,  we  may  endure 
the  presence  of  one  Jew  for  a  few  hours.  But  I  constrain 
no  man  to  converse  or  to  feed  with  him.  Let  him  have 
a  board  and  a  morsel  apart,  — unless,"  he  said,  smiling, 
"  these  turbaned  strangers  will  admit  his  society. " 

"Sir  Franklin,"  answered  the  Templar,  "my  Saracen 
slaves  are  true  Moslems,  and  scom  as  much  as  any  Chris- 
tian  to  hold  intercourse  with  a  Jew." 

"Now,  in  faith,"  said  Wamba,  "I  cannot  see  that  the 
worshippers  of  Mahound  and  Termagaunt  ^  have  so  greatly 
the  advantage  over  the  people  once  chosen  of  Heaven." 

"He  shall  sit  with  thee,  Wamba,"  said  Cedric;  "the 
fool  and  the  knave  will  be  well  met." 

1  Termagaunt  was  a  name  given  to  a  god  whom  the  crusaders  thought 
the  Mabomedans  worehipped. 
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"The  fool,"  answered  Wamba,  raising  the  relics  of  a 
gammon  of  bacon,  "will  take  care  to  erect  a  bulwark 
against  the  knave." 

"Hush,"  said  Cedric,  "for  here  he  coitt^." 

Introduced  with  little  ceremony,  and  advancing  with 
fear  and  hesitation,  and  many  a  bow  of  deep  humility,  a 
tall,  thin  old  man,  who,  however,  had  lost  by  the  habit 
of  stooping  much  of  his  actual  height,  approached  the 
lower  end  of  the  board.  His  features,  keen  and  regular, 
with  an  aquiline  nose  and  piercing  black  eyes;  his  high 
and  wrinkled  forehead,  and  long  gray  hair  and  beard, 
would  have  been  considered  as  handsome  had  they  not 
been  the  marks  of  a  physiognomy  peculiar  to  a  race 
which,  during  those  dark  ages,  was  alike  detested  by  the 
credulous  and  prejudiced  vulgar,  and  persecuted  by  the 
greedy  and  rapacious  nobility,  and  who,  perhaps,  owing 
to  that  very  hatred  and  persecution,  had  adopted  a  na- 
tional  character,  in  which  there  was  much,  to  say  the 
least,  mean  and  unamiable. 

The  Jew's  dress,  which  appeared  to  have  suffered  con- 
siderably  from  the  storm,  was  a  plain  russet  cloak  of 
many  folds,  covering  a  dark  purple  tunic.  He  had  large 
boots  lined  with  fur,  and  a  beit  around  his  waist,  which 
sustained  a  small  knife,  together  with  a  case  for  writing- 
materials,  but  no  weapon.  He  wore  a  high,  square  yellow 
eap  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  assigned  to  his  nation  to  distin- 
guish  them  from  Christians,  and  which  he  doffed  with 
great  humility  at  the  door  of  the  hall. 

The  reception  of  this  person  in  the  hall  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon  was  such  as  might  have  satisfied  the  most  preju- 
diced enemy  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Cedric  himself  coldly 
nodded  in  answer  to  the  Jew's  repeated  salutations,  and 
signed  to  hira  to  take  place  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
where,  however,  no  one  ofifered  to  make  room  for  him. 
On  the  contrary,  as  he  passed  along  the  íile,  casting  8^ 
timid,  supplicating  glancé,  and  turning  towards  each  of 
those  who  occupied  the  lower  end  of  the  board,  the  Saxon- 
domestics  squared  their  shoulders,  and  continued  to  de- 
vour  their  supper  with  great  perseverance,  paying  not  the 
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least  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  new  guest.  The  attend- 
ants  of  the  Abbot  crossed  themselves,  with  looks  of  pious 
horror,  and  the  very  heathen  Saracens,  as  Isaac  drew  near  - 
them,  curled  up  their  whiskers  with  indignation,  and  laid 
their  hands  on  their  poniards,  as  if  ready  to  rid  them- 
selves  by  the  most  desperate  means  from  the  apprehended 
contamination  of  his  nearer  approach.  . 

Probably  the  same  motives  which  induced  Cedric  to 
open  his  hall  to  this  son  of  a  rejected  people  would  hava 
made  him  insist  on  his  attendants  receiving  Isaac  with 
more  courtesy.  But  the  Abbot  had,  at  this  moment, 
engaged  him  in  a  most  interesting  discussion  on  the  breed 
and  character  of  his  favorité  hounds,  which  he  would  not 
have  interrupted  for  matters  of  much  greater  importance 
than  that  of  a  Jew  going  to  bed  supperless.  While  Isaac 
thus  stood  an  outcast  in  the  present  society,  like  his 
people  among  the  nations,  looking  in  vain  for  welcome 
or  resting-place,  the  pilgrim,  who  sat  by  the  chimney, 
took  compassion  upon  him,  and  resigned  his  seat,  saying 
briefly,  "Old  man,  my  garments  are  dried,  my  hunger  is 
appeased;  'thou  art  both  wet  and  fasting."  So  saying,  he 
gathered  together,  and  brought  to  a  ilame,  the  decaying 
brands  which  lay  scattered  on  the  ample  hearth;  took 
from  the  larger  board  a  mess  of  póttagé  and  séethed  kid, 
placed  it  upon  the  small  table  at  which  he  had  himself 
süpped,  and,  without  waiting  the  Jew's  thanks,  went  to 
the  other  side  of  the  hall ;  whether  from  unwillingness  to 
hold  more  close  communication  with  the  object  of  his 
benevolence,  or  from  a  wish  to  draw  near  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  table,  seemed  uncertain. 

Had  there  been  painters  in  those  days  capable  to  ex- 
ecute  such  a  subject,  the  Jew,  as  he  bent  his  withered 
form,  and  expanded  his  chilled  and  trembling  hands  over 
the  fire,  would  have  förmed  no  bad  emblematical  personi- 
fication  of  the  winter  season.  Having  dispelled  the  cold, 
he  turnéd  eagerly  to  the  smoking  mess  which  was  placed 
before  him,  and  ate  with  a  haste  and  an  apparent  relish 
that  seemed  to  betoken  long  abstinence  from  food. 

Meanwhile  the  Abbot  and  Cedric  continued  their  dis- 
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course  upon  hunting;  the  Lady  Rowena  seemed  engaged 
in  conversation  with  one  of  her  attendant  females;  and 
.  the  haughty  Templar,  whose  eye  wandered  from  the  Jew 
to  the  Saxon  beauty,  revolved  in  his  mind  thoughts  which 
appeared  deeply  to  interest  him. 

"I  marvei,  worthy  Cedric,"  said  the  Abhot,  as  their 
discourse  proceeded,  "that,  great  as  your  predilection  is 
for  your  own  manly  language,  you  do  not  receive  the 
Norman-French  into  your  favor,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
mystery  of  woodcraft  and  hunting  is  concerned.  Surely 
no  tongue  is  so  rich  in  the  various  phrases  which  the  field- 
sports  demand,  or  furnishes  means  to  the  experienced 
woodman  so  well  to  express  his  jovial  art." 

"Good  Father  Aymer,"  said  the  Saxon,  "be  it  known 
to  you,  I  care  not  for  those  over-sea  refinements,  without 
which  I  can  well  enough  take  my  pleasure  in  the  woods. 
I  can  wind  my  hom,  though  I  call  not  the  blast  either  a 
recheate  or  a  morte,  I  can  cheer  my  dogs  on  the  prey, 
and  I  can  flay  and  quarter  the  animál  when  it  is  brought 
down,  without  using  the  new-fangled  j  argon  of  curée, 
arbor,  nombles,  and  all  the  babble  of  the  fabulous  Sir 
Tristrem."^ 

"The  French,"  said  the  Templar,  raising  his  voice  with 
the  presumptuous  and  authoritative  tone  which  he  used 
upon  all  occasions,  "is  not  only  the  natural  language  of 
the  chase,  but  that  of  love  and  war,  in  which  ladies 
should  be  won  and  enemies  defied." 

"Pledge  me  in  a  cup  of  wine.  Sir  Templar,"  said 
Cedric,  "  and  fill  another  to  the  Abbot,  while  I  look  back 
somé  thirty  years  to  teli  you  another  tale.  As  Cedric  the 
Saxon  then  was,  his  plain  English  tale  needed  no  gamish 
from  French  troubadours,  when  it  was  told  in  the  ear  of 

1  Sir  Tristrem,  or  Tristan  (see  the  story  of  him  as  told  by  Tennyson), 
was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  polite  l^orman  code  of  the  chase.  It 
was  a  maíter  of  pride  and  social  importance  to  use  accurately  every  tech- 
nical  hunting-phra«e.  Recheate  nieant  the  blast  on  the  hom  that  called 
the  dogs  from  the  chase;  morte,  the  blast  blown  when  the  |;ame  was  killed; 
curée  meant  the  part  of  the  deer  given  to  the  hounds ;  arbor  and  iioin6^ 
abc  were  rejected  parts  of  a  deer  or  other  game. 
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beauty;  and  tbe  field  of  Northallerton,^  upon  the  day  of 
the  Holy  Standard,  could  teli  whether  the  Saxon  war-cry 
was  not  heard  as  far  within  the  ranks  of  the  Scottish  host 
as  the  cri  de  guerre  *  of  the  holdest  Norman  haron.  To 
the  memory  of  the  brave  who  fought  therel  Pledge  me, 
my  guests."  He  drank  deep,  and  went  on  with  increas- 
ing  warmth.  "  Ay,  that  was  a  day  of  cleaving  of  shields, 
when  a  hundred  banners  were  bent  forwards  over  the 
heads  of  the  valiant,  and  blood  ílowed  round  like  water, 
and  death  was  beid  better  than  ílight.  A  Saxon  bard 
had  called  it  a  feast  of  the  swords,  a  gathering  of  the 
eagles  to  the  prey,  the  clashing  of  bilis  '  npon  shield  and 
beimet,  the  shouting  of  battle  more  joyful  than  the  damor 
of  a  bridal.  But  our  bards  are  no  more,"  he  said;  "oup 
deeds  are  lost  in  those  of  another  race ;  our  language,  our 
very  name  is  hastening  to  decay,  and  none  moums  for  it 
save  one  solitary  old  man.  Cupbearer !  knave,  fiU  the  gob- 
lets.  To  the  strpng  in  arms.  Sir  Templar,  be  their  race 
or  langu^e  what  it  will,  who  now  bear  them  best  in 
Palestine  among  the  champions  of  the  Gross! 

"It  becomes  not  ohé  wearing  this  badge  to  answer," 
said  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert ;  "  yet  to  whom,  besides 
the  swom  champions  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can  the 
palm  be  assigned  among  the  champions  of  the  Cross  ? " 

"To  the  Knights  Hospitallers,"  said  the  Abbot;  "I 
have  a  brother  of  their  order." 

"í  impeach  not  their  fame,"  faid  the  Templar;  "never- 
theless  "  — 

"T  think,  friend  Cedric,"  said  Wamba,  interfering, 
"  that  had  Kichard  of  the  Lion's  Heart  been  wise  enough 
to  have  taken  a  fool's  advice,  he  might  have  stayed  at 
home  with  his  meny  Englishmen,  and  left  the  recovery 
of  Jerusalem  to  those  same  Knights  who  had  most  to  do 
with  the  loss  of  it." 

1  It  was  near  Northallerton,  in  Torkshire,  that  the  battle  called  the  battle 
9f  the  Holy  Standard  was  won  by  the  English  over  tbe  Scota  in  1138,  so 
called  because  the  English  carried  into  the  battle  the  banners  of  certaio 
laints,  to  whose  aid  the  victorv  was  ascríbed. 

*  The  war-cry. 

«  A  very  formidable  infantry  weapon,  —  a  donble-edged  hooked  bladflb 
with  a  pike,  attached  to  a  stafl. 
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"Were  there,  then,  none  in  tfie  English  army,^'  said 
the  Lady  Kowena,  "whose  names  are  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned  with  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  and  of  St.  John  ? " 

"Forgive  me,  lady,"  replied  De  Bois-Guilbert ;  "the 
English  monarch  did,  indeed,  bring  to  Falestine  a  host 
of  gallant  warriors,  second  only  to  those  whose  breasts 
have  been  the  unceasing  bulwark  of  that  blessed  land." 

"Second  to  none,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  who  had  stood 
near  enough  to  heal*,  and  had  listened  to  this  conversation 
with  marked  impatience.  Ali  turnéd  toward  the  spot 
from  whence  this  unexpected  asseveration  was  heard.  "  I 
say,"  repeated  the  Pilgrim,  in  a  finn  and  strong  voice, 
"that  the  English  chivalry  were  second  to  none  who 
ever  drew  sword  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  I  say 
besides,  for  I  saw  it,  that  King  Richárd  himself,  and 
five  of  his  knights,  held  a  tournament  after  the  taking  of 
St.  John-de-Acre,  as  challengers  against  all  comers.  I 
say,  that  on  that  day  each  knight  ran  three  courses,  and 
cast  to  the  ground  three  antagonists.  I  add,  that  seven 
of  these  assailants  were  Knights  of  the  Temple  —  and  Sir 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  well  knows  the  truth  of  what  I 
teli  you." 

It  is  impossible  for  langu^ge  to  describe  the  bittér  scowl 
of  rage  which  rendered  yet  darker  the  swarthy  counte- 
nance  of  the  Templar.  In  the  extremity  of  his  resent- 
ment  and  confusion  his  quivering  fingers  griped  towardb 
the  handlé  of  his  sword,  and  perhaps  only  withdrew  from 
the  consciousness  that  no  act  of  violence  could  be  safely 
executed  in  that  place  and  presence.  Cedric,  whose  feel- 
ings  were  all  of  a  right  onward  and  simple  kind  and  were 
seldom  occupied  by  more  than  one  object  at  once,  omitted, 
in  the  joyous  glee  with  which  he  heard  of  the  glory  of 
his  countrymen,  to  remark  the  angry  confusion  of  his 
guest.  "  I  would  give  thee  this  golden  bracelet,  Pilgrim," 
he  said,  "  couldst  thou  teli  me  the  names  of  those  knights 
who  upheld  so  gallantly  the  renown  of  merry  England." 

"That  will  I  do  bíithely,"  replied  the  Pilgrim,  "and 
without  guerdon;  my  oath,  for  a  time,  prohibits  me  from 
touching  gold. " 
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"I  will  wear  the  bracelet  for  you,  if  you  will,  friend 
Palmer,"  said  Wamba. 

"The  first  in  honor  as  in  arms,  in  renown  as  in  place," 
said  the  Pilgrim,  "was  the  brave  Richárd,  King  of  Eng- 
land." 

"I  forgive  him,"  said  Cedric;  "I  forgive  him  his  de- 
Bcent  from  the  tyrant  Duke  William." 

"The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  the  second,"  continued  the 
Pilgrim ;  "  Sir  Thomas  Múlton  of  Gillsland  was  the  third.*' 

"  Of  Saxon  descent,  he  at  least, "  said  Cedric,  with  ex- 
ultation. 

"  Sir  Foulk  Doilly  the  fourth, "  proceeded  the  Pilgrim. 

"Saxon  also,  at  least  by  the  mothei^'s  side,"  continued 
Cedric,  who  listened  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  for- 
gót, in  part  at  least,  his  hatred  to  the  Normans,  in  the 
common  triumph  of  the  King  of  England  and  his  island- 
ers.    "And  who  was  the  fifth?  "  he  demanded. 

"The  fifth  was  Sir  Edwin  Turneham." 

"Genuine  Saxon,  by  the  soul  of  Hengist!"  shouted 
Cedric.  "  And  the  sixth  ? "  he  continued  with 'eagerness; 
"how  name  you  the  sixth?" 

"The  sixth,"  said  the  Palmer,  after  a  pause,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  recoUect  himself,  "was  a  young  knight  of 
lesser  renown  and  lower  rank,  assumed  into  that  honor- 
able  company,  less  to  aid  their  enterprise  than  to  make  up 
their  number.    His  name  dwells  not  in  my  memory." 

"Sir  Palmer,"  said  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  scom* 
fuUy,  "  this  assumed  forgetfulness,  after  so  much  has  been 
remembered,  comes  too  late  to  sérve  your  purpose.  I 
will  myself  teli  the  name  of  the  knight  before  whose 
lance  fortune  and  my  horse*s  fault  occasioned  my  falling. 
It  was  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe ;  nor  was  there  one  of  the 
six  that,  for  his  years,  had  more  renown  in  arms.  Yet 
this  will  I  say,  and  loudly,  that  were  he  in  England,  and 
durst  repeat,*  in  this  week's  tournament,  the  challenge  of 
St.  John-de-Acre,  I  mounted  and  armed  as  I  now  am, 
would  give  him  every  advantage  of  weapons,  and  abide 
the  result." 

"Your  challenge  would  be  soon  answered,"  replied  the 
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Palmer,  "  were  your  antagonist  near  you.  As  the  matter 
is,  disturb  not  the  peaceful  hall  with  vaunts  of  the  issue 
of  a  conflict  which  you  well  know  cannot  take  place.  Ji 
Ivanhoe  ever  retums  from  Palestine,  I  will  be  his  surety 
that  he  meets  you." 

"A  goodly  security!"  said  the  Knight  Templar;  "and 
what  do  you  proffer  as  a  pledge. " 

"This  reliquary,"  said  the  Palmer,  taking  a  small 
ivory  box  from  his  bosom,  and  crossing  himself;  "con- 
taining  a  portion  of  the  true  cross,  brought  from  the  Mon- 
astery  of  Mount  Carmel." 

The  prior  of  Jorvaulx  crossed  himself,  and  repeated  a 
páter  noster,  in  which  all  devoutly  joined,  excepting  the 
Jew,  the  Mahomedans,  and  the  Templar;  the  latter  of 
whom,  without  vailing  his  bonnet,  or  testifying  any  rev- 
erence  for  the  alleged  sanctity  of  the  relic,  took  from  his 
neck  a  gold  chain,  which  he  flung  on  the  board,  saying, 
"  Let  Prior  Aymer  hold  my  pledge  and  that  of  this  name-* 
less  vagrant,  in  tokén,  that  when  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe 
comes  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  he  underlies  the 
challenge  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  which,  if  he  answer 
not,  I  will  proclaim  him  as  a  coward  on  the  walls  of 
eyery  Temple  Court  in  Europe." 

"It  will  not  need,"  said  the  Lady  RoweHa,  breaking 
silence;  "my  voice  shall  be  heard,  if  no  other  in  this  hall 
is  raised  in  behalf  of  the  absent  Ivanhoe.  I  affirm  he 
will  meet  fairly  every  honorable  challenge.  Could  my 
weak  warrant  add  security  to  the  inestimable  pledge  9Í 
this  boly  pilgrim,  I  would  pledge  name  and  fame  that 
Ivanhoe  gives  this  proud  knight  the  meeting  he  desires. " 

A  crowd  of  coníiicting  emotions  seemed  to  have  occu- 
pied  Gedric,  and  kept  him  silent  during  this  discussion. 
Gratified  pride,  resentment,  embarrassment,  chased  each 
other  over  his  broad  and  open  brow,  like  the  shadow  of 
clouds  drifting  over  a  harvest-field ;  while  his  attendants, 
on  whom  the  name  of  the  sixth  knight  seemed  to  produce 
an  eífect  almost  electrical,  hung  in  suspense  upon  their 
master's  looks.  But  when  Rowena  spoke,  the  sound  of 
her  voice  seemed  to  startle  him  from  his  silence. 
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"Lady,**  said  Cedric,  "this  beseems  not;  were  farther 
pledge  necessary,  I  myself,  ofiíended,  and  justly  offended, 
as  I  am,  would  yet  gage  my  honor  for  the  honor  of  Ivan- 
hoe.  But  the  wager  of  battle  is  complete,  evén  accord- 
ing  to  the  fantastic  fashions  of  Norman  chivaby.  Is  it 
not,  Father  Aymer?  " 

"It  is,"  replied  the  Prior;  "and  the  blessed  relic  and 
rich  chain  will  I  bestow  saf  ely  in  the  treasury  of  our  co^- 
vent,  until  the  decision  of  this  warlike  challenge." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  crossed  himself  again  and 
again,  and  after  many  genuflections  and  muttered  prayers, 
he  delivered  the  reliquary  to  Brother  Ambrose,  his  attend- 
ant  monk,  while  he  himself  swept  up  with  less  cere- 
mony,  but  perhaps  with  no  less  internál  satisfaction,  the 
golden  chain,  and  bestowed  it  in  a  pouch  lined  with  per- 
f umed  leather,  which  opened  under  his  arm.  "  And  now. 
Sir  Cedric,''  he  said,  "my  ears  are  chiming  vespers  with 
the  strength  of  your  good  wine ;  permit  us  another  pledge  ' 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Lady  Rowena,  and  indulge  us  with 
liberty  to  pass  to  our  repose. " 

"By  the  rood  of  Bromholme,"  said  the  Saxon,  "you 
do  but  small  credit  to  your  fame.  Sir  Prior!  Report 
speaks  you  a  bonny  monk,  that  would  hear  the  matin 
chime  ere  he  quitted  his  bowl ;  and,  old  as  I  am,  I  f eared 
to  have  shame  in  encountering  you.  But,  by  my  faith, 
a  Saxon  boy  of  twelve,  in  my  time,  would  not  so  soon 
have  relinquished  his  goblet." 

The  Prior  had  his  own  reasons,  however,  for  persever- 
ing  in  the  course  of  temperance  which  he  had  adopted. 
He  was  not  only  a  professional  peace-maker,  but  from 
practice  a  hater  of  all  f  euds  and  brawls.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether  from  a  love  to  his  neighbor,  or  to  himself,  or  from 
a  mixture  of  both.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  had  an 
instinctive  apprehension  of  the  fiery  temper  of  the  Saxon, 
and  saw  the  danger  that  the  reckless  and  presumptuous 
spirit  of  which  his  companion  had  already  given  so  many 
proofs  might  at  length  produce  somé  disagreeable  explo- 
sion.  He  therefore  gently  insinuated  the  incapacity  of 
the  native  of  any  other  country  to  engage  in  the  genial 
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conflict  of  the  bowl  with  the  hearty  and  strong-beadeci 
Saxons ;  something  he  mentioned,  but  sligbtly,  about  bis 
own  boly  cbaracter;  and  ended  by  pressing  bis  proposal  to 
depart  to  repose.  • 

The  grace-cup  was  accordingly  served  round,  and  tbe 
guests,  after  making  deep  obeisance  to  their  landlord  and 
to  the  Lady  E.owena,  arose,  and  mingled  in  the  ball, 
while  the  heads  of  tbe  family,  by  separate  doors,  retired 
with  tbeir  attendants. 

"ünbelieving  dog,"  said  tbe  Templar  to  Isaac  tbe  Jew, 
as  be  passed  him  in  the  tbrong,  '^dost  tbou  bend  tby 
course  to  the  tournament  ? 

"I  do  so  propose,"  replied  Isaac,  bowing  in  all  bumil- 
ity,  "if  it  please  your  reverend  valor." 

"Ay,"  said  the  Knight,  "to  gnaw  the  bowels  of  our 
nobles  with  usury,  and  to  guU  women  and  boys  with 
gauds  and  toys;  I  warrant  tbee  store  of  sbekels  in  tby 
Jewish  scrip." 

"Not  a  sbekel,  not  a  silver  penny,  not  a  balfling,*  so 
belp  me  the  God  of  Ábrahám ! "  said  the  Jew,  clasping 
bis  hands.  "  I  go  but  to  seek  tbe  assistance  of  somé  bretb- 
ren  of  my  tribe  to  aid  me  to  pay  the  fine  which  the  Excheq- 
uer  of  tbe  Jews*  ha  ve  imposed  upon  me  —  Father  Jacob 
be  my  speed !  I  am  an  impoverisbed  wreteb ;  the  very 
gaberdine  I  wear  is  borrowed  from  E.euben  of  Tadcaster." 

The  Templar  smiled  sourly  as  he  replied,  "Besbrew 
tbee  for  a  false-bearted  liar!"  and  passing  onward,  as 
if  disdaining  farther  conference, .  be  communed  with  bis 
Moslem  slaves  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  bystanders. 
The  poor  Israelite  seemed  so  staggered  by  the  address  of 
the  military  monk,  that  the  Templar  had  passed  on  to  the 
extremity  of  the  hall  ere  he  raised  bis  bead  from  the 
bumble  posture  which  he  had  assumed  so  f ar  as  to  be 
sensible  of  bis  departure.  And  when  he  did  look  around, 
it  was  with  the  astonisbed  air  of  one  at  whose  feet  a 

1  Half  of  a  penny.  A  penn}^  was  cut  in  two  and  each  part  used  as  a 
ha' penny. 

2  A  special  tax  imposed  on  the  Jews  because  they  were  Jews;  and  they 
were  required  by  law  to  wear  the  long  cloak  called  a  gaberdine. 
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thunderbolt  has  just  burst,  and  who  hears  still  the  as- 
tounding  report  ringing  in  liis  ears. 

The  Templar  and  Prior  were  shortly  aíter  marshalled 
to  their  sleeping-apartments  by  the  steward  and  the  cup- 
bearer,  each  attended  by  two  torchbearers  and  two  ser- 
vants  carrying  refreshments,  while  servants  of  inferior 
condition  indicated  to  their  retinue  and  to  the  other  guests 
their  respective  placea  of  repose. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

To  buy  hl8  f avor  I  extend  thU  friendship : 

If  he  wiU  take  It,  ao;  ií  not,  adieu  ; 

And,  for  my  lőve,  I  pray  yoa  wrong  me  not. 

Merchant  0/  Veniűe, 

As  the  Palmer,  lighted  by  a  domestic  with  a  torch, 
passed  through  the  intricate  combination  of  apartments  of 
this  large  and  irregiilar  mansion,  the  cupbearer;  coming  be- 
hind  him,  whispered  in  his  ear  that  if  he  had  no  objection 
to  a  cup  of  good  mead  in  his  apartment,  there  were  many 
domestics  in  that  family  who  would  gladly  hear  the  news 
he  had  brought  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  particularly  that 
which  concemed  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe.  Wamba  pres- 
ently  appeared  to  ürge  the  same  request,  observing  that  a 
cup  after  midnight  was  worth  three  aíter  curfew.  With- 
out  disputing  a  maxim  urged  by  such  grave  authority,  the 
Palmer  thanked  them  for  their  courtesy,  but  observed  that 
he  had  included  in  his  religious  vow  an  obligation  ne  ver 
to  speak  in  the  kitchen  on  matters  which  were  prohibited 
in  the  hall.  "  That  vow/'  said  Wamba  to  the  cupbearer, 
"  would  scarce  suit  a  serving-man." 

The  cupbearer  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  in  displeasure. 

I  thought  to  ha  ve  lodged  him  in  the  solere  ^  chamber," 
said  he  ;  but  since  he  is  so  unsocial  to  Christians,  e'en 
let  him  take  the  next  stall  to  Isaac  the  Jew's.  Anwold," 
said  he  to  the  torchbearer,  "  carry  the  Pilgrim  to  the 
southern  cell.  I  give  you  good-night/'  he  added,  "  Sii 
Palmer,  with  small  thanks  for  short  courtesy." 

1  A  room  exposed  to  the  san,  at  the  top  of  the  honse. 
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"  Good-night,  and  Our  Lady's  benison,"  said  the  Falmei^ 
with  composme  ;  and  his  guide  moved  forward. 

In  a  small  antechamber,  into  which  several  doors 
opened,  and  which  was  lighted  by  a  small  iron  lamp^  they 
met  a  second  interruption  írom  the  waiting-maid  of  Kow- 
ena,  who,  saying  in  a  tone  of  authority  that  her  mistress 
desired  to  speak  with  the  Palmer,  took  the  torch  írom  the 
hand  of  Anwold,  and,  bidding  him  await  her  return,  made 
a  sign  to  the  Palmer  to  follow.  Apparently  he  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  decline  this  invitation  as  he  had  done 
the  former ;  for,  though  his  gesture  indicated  somé  sur- 
prise  at  the  summons,  he  obeyed  it  without  answer  or 
remonstrance. 

A  short  passage,  and  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  each  of 
which  was  composed  of  a  solid  beam  of  oak,  led  him  to 
the  apartment  of  the  Lady  Eowena,  the  rude  magnifícence 
of  which  corresponded  to  the  respect  which  was  paid  to 
her  by  the  lord  of  the  mansion.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  embroidered  hangings,  on  which  diflferent  colored 
silks,  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver  threads,  had  been 
employed  with  all  the  art  of  which  the  age  was  capable, 
-to  represent  the  sports  of  hunting  and  hawking.  The  bed 
was  adomed  with  the  same  rich  tapestry,  and  surrounded 
with  curtains  dyed  with  purple.  The  seats  had  also  their 
stained  coverings,  and  one,  which  was  higher  than  the 
rest,  was  accommodated  with  a  footstool  of  ivory  curiously 
carved. 

No  fewer  than  four  silver  candelabras,  holding  great 
waxen  torches,  sérved  to  illuminate  this  apartment.  Yet 
let  not  modern  beauty  envy  the  magnifícence  of  a  Saxon 
princess.  The  walls  of  the  apartment  were  so  ill  linished, 
and  80  f  ull  of  crevices,  that  the  rich  hangings  shook  to  the 
night  blast,  and,  in  despite  of  a  sort  of  screen  intended  to 
protect  them  from  the  wind,  the  flame  of  the  torches 
streamed  sideways  into  the  air,  like  the  unfurled  pennon 
of  a  chieftain.  Magnifícence  there  was,  with  somé  rude 
attempt  at  taste;  but  of  comfort  there  was  little,  and, 
being  unknown,  it  was  unmissed. 

The  Lady  Eowcna,  with  three  of  her  attendants  stand* 
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ing  at  her  back^  and  arranging  her  hair  ere  she  lay  down 
to  rest,  was  seated  in  tbe  sort  of  throne  already  mentioned, 
and  looked  as  if  born  to  exact  generál  homage.  The  Pil- 
grim  acknowledged  her  claim  to  it  by  a  low  genuiiection. 

"  Bise,  Palmer,"  said  she  graciously.  "  The  defender 
of  the  absent  has  a  right  to  favorable  reception  írom  all 
wbo  value  truth  and  honor  manbood.^'  She  then  said  to 
her  train,  Ketire,  excepting  only  Elgitha ;  I  would  speak 
witb  tbis  boly  Pilgrim." 


le  maidens,  witbout  leaving  tbe  apartment,  retired  to 


its  íartbest  extremity,  and  sat  down  on  a  small  bench 
against  the  wall,  where  they  remained  niute  as  statiies, 
though  at  such  a  distance  that  their  whispers  could  not 
bave  interrupted  tbe  conversation  of  their  mistress. 

"Pilgrim/'  said  the  lady,  after  a  nioment's  pause, 
duiing  which  she  seemed  uncertain  bow  to  address  him, 
you  tbis  night  mentioned  a  name,  —  I  mean,"  she  said, 
witb  a  degree  of  effort,  "  tbe  name  of  Ivanboe,  —  in  the 
balls  where  by  nature  and  kindred  it  sbould  bave  sounded 
most  acceptably ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  perverse  course  of 
fate  that  of  many  whose  bearts  must  bave  throbbed  at 
the  sound  I  only  dare  ask  you  where,  and  in  what  condi- 
tion,  you  left  bim  of  wbom  you  spoke  ?  We  beard  that, 
baving  remained  in  Palestine  on  account  of  his  impaired 
healtb,  after  tbe  departure  of  tbe  English  army  he  had 
experienced  tbe  persecution  of  tbe  French  faction,  to 
wbom  tbe  Templars  are  known  to  be  attached."  ~ 

"  I  know  little  of  the  Knight  of  Ivanboe,'*  answered 
tbe  Palmer,  witb  a  troubled  voice.  "  I  would  I  knew  bim 
better,  since  you,  lady,  are  interested  in  his  fate.  He 
bath,  I  believe,  surmounted  tbe  persecution  of  his  enemies 
in  Palestine,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  England, 
where  you,  lady,  must  know  better  thau  I  what  is  his 
chance  of  bappiness/' 

The  Lady  Eowena  sigbed  deeply,  and  asked  more  partic- 
ularly  when  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe  might  be  expected  in 
his  native  country,  and  whetber  he  would  not  be  exposed 
to  great  dangers  by  the  road.  On  the  íirst  point,  tbe 
Falmer  professed  ignorance ;  on  the  second,  be  said  that 
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the  voyage  migbt  be  safely  made  by  tbe  way  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  and  from  thence  tbrougb  Francé  to  England. 
"  Ivanhoe,"  be  said,  "  was  so  well  acquainted  witb  tbe  lan- 
guage  and  manners  of  the  Frencb,  tbat  tbere  was  no  fear 
of  bis  incurring  any  bazard  during  tbat  part  of  his  travels." 

"Would  to  God/'  said  tbe  Lady  Rowena,  "be  were 
here  safely  arrived,  and  able  to  bear  arras  in  tbe  approacb- 
ing  tourney,  in  wbicb  tbe  cbivalry  of  tbis  land  are  ex- 
pected  to  display  tbeir  address  and  valor.  Sbould  Atbel- 
stane  of  Coningsburgb  obtain  tbe  prize,  Ivanboe  is  üke  to 
beat  evil  tidings  wben  be  reacbes  England.  How  looked 
be,  stranger,  wben  you  last  saw  bim  ?  Had  disease  laid 
her  band  beavy  upon  bis  strengtb  and  comeliness  ?  " 

"  He  was  darker,"  said  tbe  Palmer,  "  and  tbinner  tban 
wben  be  came  from  Cyprus  in  tbe  train  of  CoBur-de-Lion, 
and  care  seemed  to  sit  beavy  on  bis  brow ;  but  I  approacbed 
not  bis  presence,  because  be  is  unknown  to  me.'* 

"He  will,"  said  tbe  lady,  "I  fear,  find  little  in  his 
native  land  to  clear  tbose  clouds  from  his  countenance. 
Thanks,  good  Pilgrim,  for  your  information  concerning  tbe 
companion  of  my  cbildbood.  Maidens,"  she  said,  "  draw 
near.  OíFer  tbe  sleeping-cup  to  tbis  boly  man,  wbom  I 
will  no  longer  detain  from  repose." 

One  of  the  maidens  presented  a.  silver  cup,  containing 
a  ricb  mixture  of  wine  and  spice,  wbicb  Rowena  barely 
put  to  her  lips.  It  was  then  oífered  to  tbe  Palmer,  wbo, 
after  a  low  obeisance,  tasted  a  few  drops. 

"Accept  tbis  alms,  friend,"  continued  tbe  lady.  offer- 
ing  a  piece  of  goU,  "  in  acknowledgment  of  thy  painful 
travail^  and  of  the  shrines  tbou  hast  visited." 

The  Palmer  received  the  boon  witb  another  low  rever* 
ence,  and  followed  Edwina  out  of  the  a  partment. 

In  tbe  anteroonx  he  found  his  attendant  Anwold,  wbo, 
taking  the  torch  from  the  band  of  the  waiting-maid,  con- 
ducted  bim  witb  more  haste  tban  ceremony  to  an  exteriőr 
and  ignoble  part  of  the  building,  where  a  number  of 
small  apartments,  or  ratber  cells,  served  for  sleeping- 
places  to  tbe  lower  order  of  domestics,  and  to  strangers 
of  mean  degree. 
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In  which  of  these  sleeps  the  Jew  ?  "  said  the  Pil- 
grim. 

"  The  unbelieving  dog,"  answered  Anwold,  "  kennelé  in 
the  cell  next  your  holiness.  St.  Dunstan,  how  it  must  be 
scraped  and  cleansed  ere  it  be  again  fit  for  a  Christian !  " 

And  where  sleeps  Gurth  the  swineherd  ?  "  said  the 
stranger. 

"  Gurth,"  replied  the  bondsman,  "  sleeps  in  the  cell  on 
your  right,  as  the  Jew  on  that  to  your  left ;  you  sérve  to 
keep  the  child  of  circumcision  separate  írom  the  abomi* 
nation  of  his  tribe.  lou  might  have  occupied  a  more 
honorable  place  had  you  accepted  of  Oswald's  invita- 
tion." 

"  It  is  as  well  as  it  is,"  said  the  Palmer ;  "  the  com- 
pany,  even  of  a  Jew,  can  hardly  spread  contamination 
through  an  oaken  partition." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  cabin  allotted  to  him,  and 
taking  the  torch  from  the  domestic's  hand,  thanked  him, 
and  wished  him  good-night.  Having  shut  the  door  oi 
his  cell,  he  placed  the  torch  in  a  candlestick  made  of 
wood,  and  looked  around  his  sleeping-apartment,  the 
furniture  of  which  was  of  the  most  simple  kind.  It  con- 
sisted  of  a  rude  wooden  stool,  and  still  ruder  feutch^or 
bed-frame,  stuffed  with  clean  straw,  and  accommodated 
with  two  or  three  sheepskins  by  way  of  bed-clothes. 

The  Palmer,  having  extinguished  his  torch,  threw 
himself,  without  taking  off  any  part  of  his  clothes,  on 
this  rude  couch,  and  slept,  or  at  least  retained  his  recum- 
bent  posture,  till  the  earliest  sunbeams  found  their  way 
through  the  little  grated  window  which  served  at  once 
to  admit  both  air  and  light  to  his  uncomfortable  cell.  He 
then  started  up,  and  after  repeating  his  matins,  and  ad- 
justing  his  dress,  he  left  it,  and  entered  that  of  Isaac  the 
Jew,  lifting  the  latch  as  gently  as  he  could. 

The  inmate  was  lying  in  troubled  slumber  upon  a 
couch  similar  to  that  on  which  the  Palmer  himself  had 
passed  the  night.  Such  parts  of  his  dress  as  the  Jew 
had  laid  aside  on  the  preceding  evening  were  disposed 
earefully  around  his  person,  as  if  to  prevent  the  hazárd 
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of  theif  being  carried  off  during  his  slumbers.  There 
was  a  trouble  on  his  brow  amounting  almost  to  agony. 
His  hands  and  arms  moved  convulsively,  as  if  struggling 
with  the  nightmare ;  and  besides  several  ejaculations  in 
Hebrew,  the  following  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  Nor- 
man-English, or  mixed  language  of  the  country  :  For 
the  sake  of  the  God  of  Ábrahám,  spare  an  unhappy  old 
man !  I  am  poor,  I  am  penniless.  Should  your  irons 
wrench  my  limbs  asunder,  I  could  not  gratify  you ! 

The  Palmer  awaited  not  the  end  of  the  Jew's  vision, 
but  stirred  him  with  his  pilgrim's  staff.  The  touch  prob- 
ably  associated,  as  is  usual,  with  somé  of  the  apprehen- 
sions  excited  by  his  dream  ;  for  the  old  man  started 
up,  his  gray  hair  standing  almost  erect  upon  his  head,  and 
huddling  somé  part  of  his  garments  about  him,  while 
he  held  the  detached  pieces  with  the  tp.ngp.ioui^  grasp 
of  a  falcon,  he  fixed  upon  the  Palmer  his  keen  black 
eyes,  expressive  of  wild  surprise  and  of  bodily  apprehen- 
sión. 

"  Fear  nothing  from  me,  Isaac,"  said  the  Palmer ;  "  I 
come  as  your  friend." 

"  The  God  of  Israel  requite  you,''  said  the  Jew,  greatly 
relieved.  "  I  dreamed  —  but  Father  Ábrahám  be  praised, 
it  was  but  a  dream."  Then,  coUecting  himself,  he  added 
in  his  usual  tone,  "  And  what  may  it  be  your  pleasure  to 
want  at  so  early  an  hour  with  the  poor  Jew  ?  " 

"  It  is  to  teli  you,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  that  if  you 
leave  not  this  mansion  instantly,  and  travel  not  with  somé 
haste,  your  joumey  may  prove  a  dangerous  one." 

"  Holy  Father  !  "  said  the  Jew ;  "  whom  could  it  inter- 
est to  endanger  so  poor  a  wretch  as  I  am  ?  " 

"  The  purpose  you  can  best  guess,"  said  the  Pilgrim ; 
*'but  rely  on  this,  that  when  the  Templar  crossed  the 
hall  yesternight,  he  spoke  to  his  Mussulman  slaves  in  the 
Saracen  language,  which  I  well  understand,  and  charged 
them  this  morning  to  watch  the  journey  of  the  Jew,  to 
seize  upon  him  when  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
mansion,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  castle  of  Philip  de 
Malvoisin,  or  that  of  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf." 
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It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  extremity  of  terror 
ívhich  seized  upon  tbe  Jew  at  this  information^  and 
seemed  at  once  to  overpower  his  whole  faculties.  His 
arms  feli  down  to  his  sides,  and  his  head.  drooped  on  his 
breast,  his  knees  bent  under  his  weight,  every  nerve  and 
muscle  of  his  frame  seemed  to  collapse  and  lose  its  energy, 
and  he  sunk  at  the  foot  of  the  Palmer,  not  in  the  fashion 
of  one  who  intentionally  stoops,  kneels,  or  prostrates  him- 
self  to  excite  compassion,  but  like  a  man  borne  down  on  all 
sides  by  the  pressure  of  somé  invisible  force,  which  crushes 
him  to  the  earth  without  the  power  of  resistance. 

"  Holy  God  of  Ábrahám ! "  was  his  first  exclamationy 
folding  and  elevating  his  wrinkled  hands,  but  without 
raising  his  gray  head  from  the  pavement  "O  holy 
Moses !  O  blessed  Aaron !  the  dream  is  not  dreamed  for 
nought,  and  the  vision  cometh  not  in  vain  I  I  feel  their 
irons  already  tear  my  sinews !  I  feel  the  rack  pass  over 
my  body  like  the  saws,  and  harrows,  and  axes  of  iron 
over  the  men  of  BAbbah,  and  of  the  cities  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  ! " 

Stand  up,  Isaac,  and  hearken  to  me/'  said  the 
Palmer^  who  vlewed  the  extremity  of  his  distress  with  a 
compassion  in  which  contempt  was  largely  mingled ;  "  you 
have  cause  for  your  terror,  considering  how  your  brethren 
ha  ve  been  used,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  their  hoards, 
both  by  princes  and  nobles ;  but  stand  up,  I  say,  and  I 
wilí  point  out  to  you  the  means  qf  escape.  Leave  this 
mansion  instantly,  while  its  inmates  sleep  sound  after  the 
last  night's  revei.  I  will  guide  you  by  the  secret  paths 
of  the  forest,  known  as  well  to  me  as  to  any  forester  that 
ranges  it,  and  I  will  not  leave  you  till  you  are  under  safe 
conduct  of  somé  chief  or  báron  going  to  the  toumament, 
whose  good  will  you  have  probably  the  means  of  secur- 
ing." 

As  the  ears  of  Isaac  received  the  hopes  of  escape  which 
this  speech  intimated,  he  began  gradually,  and  incb  by 
inch,  as  it  were,  to  raise  himself  up  from  the  ground, 
until  he  fairly  rested  upon  his  knees,  throwing  back  his 
long  gray  hair  and  beard,  and  fixing  his  keen  black  eyes 
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upon  the  Palmer^s  face,  with  a  look  expressive  at  once  of 
hope  and  fear,  not  nnmingled  with  suspicion.  But  when 
he  heard  the  concluding  part  of  the  sentence,  his  originál 
terror  appeared  to  revive  in  f ull  f orce,  and  he  dropped  once 
more  on  his  face,  exclaiming,  "  I  possess  the  means  of 
Becuring  good  will !  Alas !  there  is  but  one  road  to  the 
favor  of  a  Christian,  and  how  can  the  poor  Jew  find  it, 
whom  extortions  ha  ve  already  reduced  to  the  misery  of 
Lazarus  ?  "  Then,  as  if  suspicion  had  overpowered  his 
other  feelings,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  For  the  love  of 
God,  young  man,  betray  me  not ;  for  the  sake  of  the  Great 
Father  who  made  us  all,  Jew  as  well  as  Gentile,  Israelite 
and  Ishmaelite,  do  me  no  treason.  I  have  not  means  to 
secure  the  good  will  of  a  Christian  beggar,  were  he  rating 
it  at  a  single  penny.''  As  he  spoke  these  last  words, 
he  raised  himself,  and  grasped  the  Palmer's  mantle  with 
a  look  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty.  The  Pilgrim  extri- 
cated  himself,  as  if  there  were  contamination  in  the  touch. 

"  Wert  thou  loaded  with  all  the  wealth  of  thy  tribe," 
he  said,  "  what  interest  have  I  to  injure  thee  ?  In  this 
dress  I  am  vowed  to  poverty,  nor  do  I  change  it  for  aught 
savé  a  horse  and  a  coat  of  mail.  Yet  think  not  that  I 
care  for  thy  company,  or  propose  myself  advantage  by  it ; 
remain  here  if  thou  wilt.  Cedric  the  Saxon  may  protect 
thee." 

"  Alas ! "  said  the  Jew,  "  he  will  not  let  me  travel  in 
his  train.  Saxon  or  Norman  will  be  equally  ashamed  of 
the  poor  Israelite.  And  to  travel  by  myself  through  the 
domains  of  Philip  de  Malvoisin  and  Reginald  Front-de- 
Boeuf  —  Grood  youth,  I  will  go  with  you  1  Let  us  haste ; 
let  US  gird  up  our  loins ;  let  us  flee  !  Here  is  thy  staff, 
why  wilt  thou  tarry  ?  " 

"  I  tarry  not,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  giving  way  to  the 
urgency  of  his  companion ;  "  but  I  must  secure  the 
means  of  leaving  this  place.    FoUow  me." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  adjoining  cell,  which,  as  the 
reader  is  apprised,  was  occupied  by  Gurth,  the  swineherd. 

Arisé,  Gurth,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  "  arise  quickly.  Undö 
the  postem  gate,  and  let  out  the  Jew  and  me." 
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Gurth,  whose  occupation,  though  now  held  so  mean, 
gave  him  as  much  consequence  in  Saxon  England  as  that 
of  Eumaeus  in  Ithaca,  was  offended  at  the  familiar  and 
commanding  tone  assumed  by  the  Palmer.  "The  Jew 
leaving  Rotherwood/'  said  he,  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow,  and  looking  superciiiously  at  him  -without  quitting 
his  paliét,  "  and  travelling  in  company  'with  the  Palmer 
toboot 

"  I  should  as  soon  have  dreamt,"  said  Wamba,  who 
entered  the  apartment  at  the  instant,  "of  hiA  stealiug 
away  with  a  gammon  of  bacon." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Gurth,  again  laying  down  his 
head  on  the  wooden  log  which  served  him  for  a  pillow, 
"both  Jew  and  Gentile  must  be  content  to^abide  the 
opening  of  the  great  gate.  We  suffer  no  visitors  to 
depart  by  stealth  at  these  unseasonable  hours." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  in  a  commanding 
tone,  "  you  will  not,  I  think,  refuse  me  that  favor." 

So  saying,  he  stooped  over  the  bed  of  the  recumbent 
swineherd,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear  in  Saxon. 
Gurth  started  up  as  if  electriiied.  The  Pilgrim,  raising 
his  íinger  in  an  attitűdé  as  if  to  express  caution,  added, 
"  Gurth,  beware ;  thou  art  wont  to  be  prudent.  I  say, 
undo  the  postem ;  thou  shalt  know  more  anon." 

With  hasty  alacrity  Gurth  obeyed  him,  while  Wamba 
and  the  Jew  followed,  both  wondering  at  the  sudden 
change  in  the  swineherd's  demeanor. 

"  My  mule,  my  mule  !  "  said  the  Jew,  as  soon  as  they 
stood  without  the  postenj, 

"  Fetch  him  his  mule  !  "  said  the  Pilgrim ;  and,  hear- 
est  thou,  let  me  have  another,  that  I  may  bear  him  com- 
pany till  he  is  beyond  these  parts.  I  will  return  it  safely 
to  somé  of  Cedric's  train  at  Áshby.  And  do  thou  "  —  he 
whispered  the  rest  in  Gurth's  ear. 

"  Willingly,  most  willingly  shall  it  be  done,"  said 
Gurth,  and  instantly  departed  to  execute  the  commission. 

"  I  wish  I  knew,"  said  Wamba,  when  his  comrade'a 
back  was  turnéd,  "  what  you  Palmers  leam  in  the  Holy 
Land.'' 
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**To  say  our  orisons^fool/'  answered  the  Pilgrim,  "to 
repent  our  sins^  and  to  mortify  ourselves  vfith.  fasting, 
vigils,  and  long  prayers." 

/^Something  more  potent  than  th&t,"  answered  the 
Jester;  "for  when  would  repentance  or  prayer  make 
Gurth  do  a  courtesy,  or  fasting  or  vigil  persuade  liim  to 
lend  you  a  mule !  I  trow  you  might  as  well  have  told 
his  favorité  black  boar  of  thy  vigils  and  penance^  and 
wouldst  have  gotten  as  civil  an  answer." 

"  Go  to,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  "  thou  art  but  a  SaxoD 
fool." 

"Thou  sayest  well,"  said  the  Jester;  "had  I  been 
bom  a  Norman,  as  I  think  thou  art,  I  would  have  had 
luck  on  my,  side,  and  been  next  door  to  a  wise  man." 

At  this  moraent  Gurth  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  moat  with  the  mules.  The  travellers  crossed  the 
ditch  upon  a  drawbridge  of  only  two  planks'  breadth,  the 
narrowness  of  which  was  matched  with  the  straitness  of 
the  postern,  and  with  a  little  wicket  in  the  exteriőr  pali 
sade,  which  gave  access  to  the  forest.  No  sooner  had 
they  reached  the  mules,  than  the  Jew,  with  hasty  and 
trembling  hands,  secured  behind  the  saddle  a  small  bag  of 
blue  buckram,  which  he  took  from  under  his  cloak,  con- 
taining,  as  he  muttered,  "  a  change  of  raiment  —  only  a 
change  of  raiment."  Then  getting  upon  the  animál  with 
more  alacrity  and  haste  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
from  his  years,  he  lost  no  time  in  so  disposing  of  the 
skirts  of  his  gaberdine  as  to  conceal  completely  from  obser- 
vation  the  burden  which  he  had  thus  deposited  en  croupe.^ 

The  Pilgrim  mounted  with  more  deliberation,  reaching, 
as  he  departed,  his  hand  to  Gurth,  who  kissed  it  with  the 
utmost  possible  veneration.  The  swineherd  stood  gazing 
after  the  travellers  until  they  were  lost  under  the  boughs 
of  the  forest  path,  when  he  was  disturbed  from  his  reverie 
by  the  voice  of  Wamba. 

"Knowest  thou,"  said  the  Jester,  "my  good  friend 
Gurth,  that  thou  art  strangely  courteous  and  most  un- 
wontedly  pious  on  this  summer  morning?  I  would  1 
1  On  the  ramp,  behind.   Hence,  of  coune,  the  word  **  cmpper." 
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were  a  black  Prior  or  a  barefoot  Palmer,  to  avail  myself 
of  thy  unwonted  zeal  and  courtesy;  certes,^  I  would 
make  more  out  of  it  than  a  kiss  of  tbe  hand.'' 
•  "  Thou  art  no  fool  thus  far,  Wamba,"  answered  Gurth, 
though  thou  arguest  from  appearances,  and  the  wisest  of 
08  can  do  no  more.  But  it  is  time  to  look  after  my 
eharge.'' 

So  saying,  he  tumed  back  to  the  mansion,  attended  by 
the  Jester. 

Meanwhile  the  travellers  continued  to  press  on  their 
joumey  with  a  despatch  which  argued  the  extremity  of 
the  Jew's'fears,  since  persona  at  his  age  are  seldom  fond 
of  rapid  motiou.  The  Palmer,  to  whom  every  path  and 
outiét  in  the  wood  appeared  to  be  familiar,  led  the  way 
through  the  most  devious  paths,  and  more  than  once  ex- 
cited  anew  the  suspicion  of  the  Israelite,  that  he  intended 
to  betray  him  into  somé  ambuscade  of  his  enemies. 

His  doubts  might  have  been  indeed  pardoned;  for, 
except  perhaps  the  flying  físh,  there  was  no  race  existing 
on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or  the  waters,  who  were  the  object 
of  such  an  unintermitting,  generál,  and  relentless  perse- 
cution  as  the  Jews  of  this  period.  Upon  the  slightest  and 
most  unreasonable  pretences,  as  well  as  upon  accusations 
the  most  absurd  and  groundless,  their  persons  and  property 
were  exposed  to  every  tum  of  popular  fury  ;  for  Norman, 
Saxon,  Dane,  and  Briton,  however  adverse  these  races 
were  to  each  other,  contended  which  should  look  with 
greatest  detestation  upon  a  people  whom  it  was  accounted 
a  point  of  religion  to  hate,  to  revile,  to  despise,  to  plunder, 
and  to  persecute.  The  kings  of  the  Norman  race,  and  the 
independent  nobles,  who  followed  their  example  in  all 
acts  of  tyranny,  maintained  against  this  devoted  people  a 
persecution  of  a  more  regular,  calculated,  and  self-interested 
kind.  It  is  a  well-known  story  of  King  John,  that  he 
coníined  a  wealthy  Jew  in  one  of  the  royal  castles,  and 
daüy  caused  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  tom  out,  until,  when 
the  jaw  of  the  unhappy  Israelite  was  half  disfumished,  he 
tonsented  to  pay  a  large  sum,  which  it  was  the  tyrant's 
1  Certalnly,  sarely. 
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object  to  extort  from  him.  The  little  ready  money  wbich 
was  in  the  country  was  chiefly  in  possession  of  this  perse- 
cuted  people,  and  the  nobility  hesitated  not  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  sovereign,  in  wringing  it  from  them  'by 
every  species  of  oppression,  and  even  personal  torture. 
Yet  the  passive  courage  inspired  by  the  love  of  gain 
induced  the  Jews  to  dare  the  various  evils  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  in  consideration  of  the  immense  proíits 
which  they  were  enabled  to  realize  in  a  country  naturally 
80  wealthy  as  England.  In  spite  of  every  kind  of  dis- 
couragement,  and  even  of  the  special  court  of  taxations 
already  mentioned,  called  the  Jews'  Exchequer,  erected 
for  the  very  purpose  of  despoiling  and  distressing  them, 
the  Jews  increased,  multiplied,  and  accumulated  huge 
sums,  which  they  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another  by 
means  of  bilis  of  exchange,  —  an  invention  for  which  com- 
merce  is  said  to  be  indebted  to  them,  and  which  enabled 
them  to  transfer  their  wealth  from  land  to  land,  that  when 
threatened  with  oppression  in  one  country  their  treasure 
might  be  secured  in  another. 

The  obstinacy  and  avarice  of  the  Jews,  being  thus  in  a 
measure  placed  in  opposition  to  the  fanaticism  and  tyranny 
of  those  under  whom  they  lived,  seemed  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  persecution  with  which  they  were  visited ; 
and  the  immense  wealth  they  usually  acquired  in  com- 
luerce,  while  it  frequently  placed  them  in  danger,  was  at 
other  times  used  to  extend  their  influence,  and  to  secure 
to  them  a  certain  degree  of  protection.  On  these  terms 
they  lived;  and  their  character,  influenced  accordingly, 
was  watchful,  suspicious,  and  timid,  yet  obstinate,  uncom- 
plying,  and  skilful  in  evading  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed. 

When  the  travellers  had  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  rate 
through  many  devious  paths^  the  Palmer  at  length  broke 
silence. 

"  That  large  decayed  oak,"  he  said,  "  marks  the  boun- 
daries  over  which  Front-de-BoBuf  claims  authority.  We 
are  long  since  far  from  those  of  Malvoisin.  There  is  now 
no  fear  of  pursuif 
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"  May  the  wheels  of  their  chariots  be  taken  off,"  said 
the  Jew,  like  those  of  the  hőst  of  Pharaoh,  that  thej 
may  drive  heavilyl  But  leave  me  not,  good  Pilgrinu 
Think  but  of  that  fíerce  and  savage  Templar^  with  his 
Saracen  slaves.  They  will  regard  neither  territory,  nor 
manor,  nor  lordship." 

"  Our  road/'  said  th^  Palmer,  "  should  here  separate ; 
for  it  beseems  not  men  of  my  character  and  thine  to  traveí 
together  longer  thau  needs  must  be.  Besides,  wbat  suo- 
cor  couldst  thou  have  from  me,  a  peaceful  Pilgrim,  against 
two  armed  heathens  ?  " 

"  O  good  youth/^  answered  the  Jew,  "  thou  canst  defend 
me,  and  I  know  thou  wouldst.  Poor  as  I  am,  I  will 
requite  it;  not  with  money,  for  money,  so  help  me,  my 
¥ather  Ábrahám,  I  have  none,  but "  — 

"  Money  and  recompense,"  said  the  Palmer,  interrupting 
him,  "  I  have  already  said,  I  require  not  of  thee.  Guide 
thee,  I  can,  and,  it  may  be,  even  in  somé  sort  defend 
thee ;  since  to  protect  a  Jew  against  a  Saracen  can  scarce 
be  accounted  unworthy  of  a  Christian.  Therefore,  Jew,  I 
will  see  thee  safe  under  somé  fitting  escort.  We  are  now 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Sheffield,  where  thou  mayest 
easily  find  many  of  thy  tribe  with  whom  to  take  refuge." 

"  The  blessing  of  Jacob  be  upon  thee,  good  youth ! " 
said  the  Jew ;  "in  Sheffield  I  can  harbor  with  my  kins- 
man  Zareth,  and  find  somé  means  of  travelling  forth  with 
safety." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  Palmer;  "at  Sheffield  then  we 
part,  and  half  an  hour's  riding  will  bring  us  in  sight  of 
that  town." 

The  half-hour  was  spent  in  perfect  silence  on  both 
parts:  the  Pilgrim  perhaps  disdaining  to  address  the  Jew, 
except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  the  Jew,  not 
presuming  to  force  a  conversation  with  a  person  whose 
journey  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  gave  a  sort  of  sanctity  to 
his  character.  They  paused  on  the  top  of  a  gently  rising 
bank,  and  the  Pilgrim,  pointing  to  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
which  lay  beneath  them,  repeated  the  words,  "  Here^ 
then,  we  part." 
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"  Not  till  you  have  had  the  poor  Jew's  thanks/*  said 
Isaac ;  for  I  presume  not  to  ask  you  to  go  witb  me  to 
my  kinsman  Zareth's,  who  might  aid  me  with  somé  meana 
of  repaying  your  good  offices." 

"  I  have  already  said,"  answered  the  Pilgrim,  "  that  I 
desire  no  recompense.  If,  among  the  huge  üst  of  thy 
debtors,  thou  wilt,  for  my  sake,  sypare  the  gyves  and  the 
dungeon  to  somé  unhappy  Christian  who  stands  in  thy 
danger^  I  shall  hold  this  morning's  service  to  thee  weÜ 
bestowed.'' 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  the  Jew,  laying  hold  of  his  garment; 
^*8omething  would  I  do  more  than  this,  something  for 
fchyself.  God  knows  the  Jew  is  poor  —  yes,  Isaac  is  the 
beggar  of  his  tribe,  but  forgive  me  should  I  guess  what 
thou  most  lackest  at  this  moment," 

"  If  thou  wert  to  guess  truly,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  it  is 
what  thou  canst  not  supply,  wert  thou  as  wealthy  as  thou 
sayest  thou  art  poor." 

"  As  I  say  ?  "  echoed  the  Jew.  "  Oh,  believe  it ;  I  say 
but  the  truth !  I  am  a  plundered,  indebted,  distressed  man. 
Hard  hands  have  wrung  from  me  my  goods,  my  money, 
my  ships,  and  all  that  I  possessed.  Yet  I  can  teli  thee 
what  thou  lackest,  and,  it  may  be,  supply  it  too.  Thy 
wish  even  now  is  for  a  horse  and  armor." 

The  Palmer  started,  and  tumed  suddenly  towards  the 
Jew.  "  What  fiend  prompted  that  guess  ? "  said  he 
hastily. 

"  No  matter,"  said  the  Jew,  smiling,  "  so  that  it  be 
a  true  one;  and,  as  I  can  guess  thy  want,  so  I  can 
supply  it." 

"But  consider,'^  said  the  Palmer,  "my  character,  my 
dress,  my  vow." 

"  I  know  you  Christians,"  replied  the  Jew,  "  and  thai 
the  noblest  of  you  will  take  the  staff  and  sandái  in  super 
etitious  penance,  and  walk  afoot  to  visit  the  graves  of 
dead  men." 

"  Blaspheme  not,  Jew,"  said  the  Pilgrim  sternly. 
"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  Jew ;  "  I  spoke  rashly.  But 
there  dropped  words  from  you  last  night  and  this  moming 
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th&t,  like  sparks  írom  flint^  showed  the  metál  within ;  and 
in  the  bosom  of  that  Palmer's  gown  is  hidden  a  knight's 
cbain  and  spurs  of  gold.  They  glanced  as  you  stooped 
over  my  bed  in  the  morning." 

The  Pilgrim  could  not  forbear  smiling.  "  Were  thy 
garments  searched  by  as  curious  an  eye,  Isaac/'  said  he^ 
"  what  discoveries  might  not  be  made  ? 

"  No  more  of  that,"  said  the  Jew,  changing  color  ;  and 
dra-wing  forth  his  writing  materials  in  haste,  as  if  to  stop 
the  conversation,  he  began  to  write  upon  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  he  supported  on  the  top  of  his  yellow  cap,  without 
dismounting  f rom  his  mule.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
delivered  the  scroll,  which  was  in  the  Hebrew  character, 
to  the  Pilgrim,  saying,  "  In  the  town  of  Leicester  all  men 
know  the  rich  Jew,  Kirjath  Jairam  of  Lombardy  ;  give 
him  this  scroll ;  he  hath  on  sale  six  Milán  harnesses,  the 
worst  would  suit  a  erowned  head ;  ten  goodly  steeds,  the 
worst  might  mount  a  king,  were  he  to  do  battle  for  his 
throne.  Of  these  he  will  give  thee  thy  choice,  with 
everything  else  that  can  furnish  thee  forth  for  the  tour- 
nament ;  when  it  is  over,  thou  wilt  return  them  safely  — 
unless  thou  shouldst  have  wherewith  to  pay  their  value 
to  the  owner." 

"But,  Isaac,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  smiling,  "dost  thou 
know  that  in  these  sports  the  arms  and  steed  of  the 
knight  who  is  unhorsed  are  forfeit  to  his  victor  ?  Now  I 
may  be  unfortunate,  and  so  lose  what  I  cannot  replace  or 
repay." 

The  Jew  looked  somewhat  astounded  at  this  possibility ; 
but  coUecting  his  courage,  he  replied  hastily,  "No — no 
' — no.  It  is  impossible.  I  will  not  think  so.  The 
blessing  of  our  Father  will  be  upon  thee.  Thy  lance  will 
he  powerful  as  the  rod  of  Moses." 

So  saying,  he  was  turning  his  mule's  head  away,  when 
the  Palmer,  in  his  tum,  took  hold  of  his  gaberdine.  "  Nay, 
but  Isaac,  thou  knowest  not  all  the  risk.  The  steed  may 
be  slain,  the  armor  injured,  for  I  will  spare  neither  horse 
nor  man.  Besides,  those  of  thy  tribe  give  nothing  tbí 
nothing ;  something  there  must  be  paid  for  their  use/' 
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The  Jew  twisted  himself  in  the  saddle  like  a  man  in 
a  fit  of  fölifi.;  ^is  better  feelings  predominated  over 
those  which  were  most  familiar  to  him.  "  I  care  not,"  ho 
said,  ^"I  care  not;  let  me  go.  If  there  is  damage,  it 
will  cost  you  nothing ;  if  there  is  usage  money,  Kirjath 
Jairam  will  forgive  it  for  the  sake  of  his  kinsman  Isaac. 
Fare  thee  well !  Yet  hark  thee)  good  youth,"  said  he, 
turning  about ;  "  thrust  thyself  not  too  forward  into  this 
vaia  hurly-burly.  I  speak  not  for  endangering  the  steed 
and  coat  of  armor,  but  for  the  sake  of  thine  own  life 
and  limbs." 

"Gramercy  for  thy  caution,"  said  the  Palmer,  again 
smiling ;  I  will  use  thy  courtesy  frankly,  and  it  will  go 
hard  with  me  but  I  will  yf^gnite^  it." 

They  partéd  and  took  diíferent  roads  for  the  town  of 
Sheffield. 

/  CHAPTER  VIL 

/ Knfghts,  with  a  long  retinue  oí  their  squires, 
/    In  gaudy  liyeries  luarch,  and  quaint  attirea : 
/       One  laced  the  helm,  anotber  held  the  lance, 
/         A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  adrance. 

The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  íeet, 

And  snorting  íoam'd  and  champM  the  golden  bit. 

The  smitha  and  armorers  on  palfreya  ride, 

Filea  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  aide ; 

And  naila  for  looaen'd  apeara,  and  thonga  for  ahielda  proride. 

The  yeomen  guard  the  atreeta  in  aeemly  banda ; 

And  downa  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgela  in  their  handa. 

Pálamon  and  AreÜe, 

The  condition  of  the  English  nation  was  at  this  time 
sufl&ciently  miserable.  King  Richárd  was  absent  a  pris* 
oner,  and  in  the  power  of  the  perfidious  and  cruel  Duke 
of  Austria.  Even  the  very  place  of  his  captivity  was 
uncertain,  and  his  fate  but  very  imperfectly  known  to  the 
generality  of  his  subjects,  who  were  in  the  meantime  a 
prey  to  every  species  of  subaltern  oppression. 

Frince  John,  in  league  with  Philip  of  Erance,  Coeur- 
de-Lion's  mortal  enemy,  was  using  every  species  of 
influence  with  the  Duke  of  Austria  to  prolong  the  cap 
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tivity  of  hia  brother  Richárd,  to  whom  he  stood  indebted 
for  so  many  favors.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  strengthen- 
ing  his  own  íaction  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  proposed 
tű  dispute  the  succession,  in  case  of  the  King's  death, 
with  the  legitimate  heir,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Brittany,  scn 
of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  eldest  brother  of  John. 
This  usurpation,  it  is  well  known,  he  aftervvards  effected. 
His  own  character  being  light,  profligate,  and  perfidious, 
Jobn  easily  attached  to  his  person  and  factiofk,  not  only 
all  who  had  reason  to  dread  the  resentment  of  Richárd 
for  criminal  proceedings  during  his  absence,  but  also  the 
numerous  class  of  "  lawlesa  resolutes,"  whom  the  crusades 
had  turnéd  back  on  their  country,  accomplished  in  the 
vices  of  the  East,  impoverished  in  substance,  and  hardened 
in  character,  and  who  placed  their  hopes  of  harvest  in 
civil  commotion. 

To  these  causes  of  public  distress  and  apprehension 
must  be  added  the  multitude  of  outlaws,  who,  driven  to 
despair  by  the  oppression  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  the 
severe  exercise  of  the  forest-laws,  banded  together  in  large 
gangs,  and,  keeping  possession  of  the  forests  and  thi» 
wastes,  set  at  defíance  the  justice  and  magistracy  of  the 
country.  The  nobles  themselves,  each  fortified  within  hia 
own  castle,  and  playing  the  petty  sovereign  over  his  own 
dominions,  were  the  leaders  of  bands  scarce  less  lawless 
and  oppressive  than  those  of  the  avowed  depredators.  To 
maintain  these  retainers,  and  to  support  the  extravagance 
and  magniíicence  which  their  pride  induced  them  to  affect, 
the  nobility  borrowed  sums  of  money  from  the  Jews  at 
the  most  usurious  interest,  which  gnawed  into  their  estateu 
like  consuming  cankers,  scarce  to  be  cured,  unless  whei* 
circumstances  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  fret», 
by  exercising  upon  their  creditors  somé  act  of  unprincipled 
violence. 

ünder  the  various  burdens  imposed  by  this  unhappy 
state  of  affairs,  the  people  of  England  suíFered  deeply  for 
the  présen t,  and  had  yet  more  dreadful  cause  to  fear  for 
the  future.  To  augment  their  niisery,  a  contagious  disorder 
of  a  dangerous  nature  spread  through  the  land  ;  and,  ren- 
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dered  more  virulent  by  the  uncleanness,  the  iiidiíferent 
food,  and  the  wretched  lodging  of  the  lower  classes,  swept 
oflF  many  whose  fate  the  survivors  were  tempted  to  envy, 
as  exempting  them  from  the  evils  which  were  to  come. 

Yet  amid  these  accumulated  distresses,  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  the  vulgar  as  well  as  the  noble,  in  the  event  of 
a  toiirnament,  which  was  the  grand  spectacle  of  that  age, 
felt  as  mnch  interested  as  the  half-starv©d  citizen  of 
Aladrid,  who  has  not  a  real  left  to  buy  provisions  for  his 
fara  ily,  feels  in  the  issue  of  a  buU-fight.  Neither  duty 
nor  infirmity  could  keep  youth  or  age  from  such  exhibitions. 
The  Passage  of  Arms,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  to  take 
place  at  Ashby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  as  champions 
of  the  íirst  renown  were  to  take  the  íield  in  the  presence 
of  Prince  John  himself,  who  was  expected  to  grace  the 
iists,  had  attracted  universal  attention,  and  an  immense 
confluence  of  persons  of  all  ranks  hastened  upon  the  ap- 
poinjed  morning  to  the  place  of  combat. 


scene  was  singularly  romantic.  On  the  verge  of  a 
wood,  which  approached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of 
Ashby,  was  an  extensive  meadow,  of  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  green  turf,  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the  forest, 
and  fringed  on  the  other  by  straggling  oak-trees,  somé  of 
which  had  grown  tó  an  immense  size.  The  ground,  as  if 
fashioned  on  purpose  for  the  martial  display  which  was 
intended,  sloped  gradually  down  on  all  sides  to  a  levél 
bottom,  which  was  enclosed  for  the  lists  with  strong 
palisades,  forming  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  about  half  as  broad.  The  form  of  the  enclosure  was 
an  oblong  square,  save  that  the  corners  were  considerably 
roiinded  oflf,  in  order  to  afford  more  convenience  to  the 
spectators.  The  openings  for  the  entry  of  the  combatants 
were  at  the  northern  and  southem  extremities  of  the  lists, 
accessible  by  strong  wooden  gates,  each  wide  enough  to 
mTmir^two  horsemen  riding  abreast.  At  each  of  these 
portals  were  stationed  two  heralds,  attended  by  six  trumpets, 
as  many  pursuiyants,  and  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arma 
for  maintainmg  order,  and  ascertaining  the  quality  of  thfl 
knights  who  proposed  to  engage  in  this^  martial  game. 
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On  a  platform  beyond  the  southern  entrance,  förmed  by 
a  natural  elevation  of  the  ground,  were  pitched  five 
magniíicent  pavilions,  adorned  with  pennons  of  russet  and 
black^  the  chosen  colors  of  the  five  knights  challengers. 
The  cords  of  the  tents  were  of  the  same  color.  Before 
each  pavilion  was  suspended  the  shield  of  the  knight  by 
whom  it  was  occupied,  and  beside  it  stood  his  squire, 
qiiaintly  disgiiised  as  a  salvage  ^  or  silvan  man,  or  in  somé 
other  faritig^^  dress,  according  to  the  taste  of  his  master, 
and  the  character  he  was  pleased  to  assume  during  the 
game.  The  central  pavilion,  as  the  place  of  honor,  had 
been  assigned  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  whose  renown  in 
all  games  of  chivalry,^  no  less  than  his  connection  with 
the  knights  who  had  undertaken  this  Passage  of  Arms,  had 
occasioned  him  to  be  eagerly  received  into  the  company  of 
the  challengers,  and  even  adopted  as  their  chief  and  leader, 
though  he  had  so  recently  joined  them.  On  one  sid« 
of  his  tent  were  pitched  those  of  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf 
and  Richárd  de  Malvoisin,  and  on  the  other  wa§  the  pavil- 
ion of  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil,  a  noble  báron  in  the  vicinity, 
whose  ancestor  had  been  Lord  High  Steward  of  England 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror;  and  his  son  William 
Rufus.  Ralph  de  Vipont,  a  knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem,  who  had  somé  ancient  possessions  at  a  place  called 
Heather,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  occupied  the  fifth  pa- 
vilion. From  the  entrance  into  the  lists,  a  gentle  sloping 
passage,  ten  yards  in  breadth,  led  up  to  the  platform  oh 
which  the  tents  were  pitched.  It  was  strongly  secured  by 
a  palisade  on  each  side,  as  was  the  esplanaLdfiJn  front  of  the 
pavilions,  and  the  whole  was  guarded  by  men-at-arms. 

The  northern  access  to  the  lists  terminated  in  a  similar 
entrance  of  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  was  a  large  enclosed  space  for  such  knights  as  might 
be  disposed  to  enter  the  list  with  the  challengers,  behind 

1  Another  form  of  the  wovd  "savage,"  which  has  the  same  origin  as  sil-' 
van,  or  sylvan,  belonp^ing  to  the  forest. 

2  The  word  **  chivalry  "  of  course  is  déri  ved  from  chevalier^  which  comes 
from  cheval  (liorse),  and  it  meaas  the  whole  code  and  manners  of  knight* 
bood. 
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which  were  placed  tents  containing  refreshments  of  every 
kind  f or  their  accommodation,  with  annorers,  ^amers,  and 
other  attendants,  in  readiness  to  give  their  services  wher- 
ever  they  might  be  necessary. 

The  exteriőr  of  the  lists  was  in  part  occupied  by  tem- 
porary  galleries,  spread  with  tapestry  and  carpets,  and 
accommodated  with  cushions  for  the  convenience  of  those 
ladies  and  nobles  who  were  expected  to  attend  the  tourna- 
ment.  A  narrow  space  betwixt  these  galleries  and  the 
lists  gave  accommodation  for  yeomanry  and  spectators  of  a 
better  degree  thaii  the  mere  vulgar,  and  might  be  com- 
pared  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  The  juűuaisfiUíiUő  multitude 
arranged  theiiiselves  upon  large  banks  of  turf  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  which,  aided  by  the  natural  elevation  of  the 
ground,  enabled  them  to  overlook  the  galleries,  and  obtain 
a  fair  view  into  the  lists.  Besides  the  accommodation 
which  tliese  stations  afiforded,  many  himdreds  had  perched 
themselves  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  surroiinded 
the  meado^v;  and  even  the  steeple  of  a  country  church,  at 
somé  distance,  was  crowded  with  spectators. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  respecting  the  generál  arrange- 
ment  that  one  gallery,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  eastem 
Bide  of  the  lists,  and  consequently  exactly  opposite  to  the 
spot  where  the  shock  of  the  combat  was  to  take  place, 
was  raised  higher  than  the  others,  more  richly  decorated, 
and  graced  by  a  sort  of  throne  and  canopy,  on  which  the 
royal  arms  were  ^mblazoned.  Squites,  pages,  and  yeomen 
in  rich  liveries  waíled  aroíind  this  place  of  honor,  which 
was  designed  for  Prince  John  and  his  attendants.  Op- 
posite to  this  royal  gallery  was  another,  elevated  to  the 
same  height,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lists,  and  more 
gayly,  if  less  sumptuou^  decorated,  than  that  destined 
for  the  Prince  himself.  A  train  of  pages  and  of  young 
maidens,  the  most  beautiful  who  could  be  selected,  gayly 
dressed  in  fancy  habits  of  green  and  pink,  surrounded 
a  throne  decorated  in  the  same  colors.  Among  pennons 
and  ílags  bearing  wounded  hearts,  burning  hearts,  bleed- 
ing  hearts,  bows  and  quivers,  and  all  the  commonplace 
emblems  of  the  triumphs  of  Cupid,  a  blazoned  inscription 
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ÍDformed.  the  spectators  that  this  seat  pf  honor  was  de- 
signed  for  La  Royne  de  la  Beaulté  et  des  Amours,  But 
who  was  to  represent  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love  on 
the  present  occasion  no  one  was  prepared  to  guess. 

Meanwhile,  spectators  of  every  description  thronged 
forward  to  occiipy  their  respective  stations,  and  not  with- 
out  many  quarrels  concerning  those  which  they  were 
entitled  to  hold.  Somé  of  these  were  settled  by  the  men- 
at-arms  with  brief  ceremony ;  the  shafts  of  their  battle- 
axes  and  pummels  of  their  swords  being  readily  employed 
as  arguments  to  convince  the  more  refractory.  Others, 
which  involved  the  rival  claims  of  more  elevated  persons, 
were  detefmined  by  the  heralds,  or  by  the  two  marshals 
of  the  field,  William  de  Wyvil  and  Stephen  de  Martival, 
who,  armed  at  all  points,  rode  up  and  down  the  lists  to 
enforce  and  preserve  good  order  among  the  spectators. 

Gradually  the  galleries  became  filled  with  knights  and 
nobles,  in  their  robes  of  peace,  whose  long  and  rich-tinted 
mantles  were  contrasted  with  the  gayer  and  more  splendid 
habits  of  the  ladies,  who,  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
even  the  men  themselves,  thronged  to  witness  a  sport 
which  one  would  have  thought  too  bloody  and  dangerous 
to  afifbrd  their  sex  much  pleasure.  The  lower  and  interior 
space  was  soon  filled  by  substantial  yeomen  and  burghers, 
and  such  of  the  lesser  gentr^  as,  from  modesty,  poverty, 
or  dubious  title,  durst  not  assume  any  higher  place.  It 
was  of  course  amongst  these  that  the  most  frequent  dis- 
putes  for  precedence  occurred. 

"Dog  of  an  unbeliever,"  said  an  old  man,  whose 
threadbare  tunic  bore  witness  to  his  poverty,  as  his  sword, 
and  dagger,  and  golden  chain  intimated  his  pretensions  to 
ránk ;  "  whelp  of  a  she  wolf !  darest  thou  press  upon  a 
Christian,  and  a  Norman  gentleman  of  the  blood  of  Mont- 
didier  ?  " 

This  rough  expostulation  was  addressed  to  no  other 
than  our  acquaintance  Isaac,  who,  richly  and  even  magni- 
ficently  dressed  in  a  ^aberdine  ornamented  with  lace  and 
lined  with  fur,  was  endeavoring  to  make  place  in  the  fore- 
most  row  beneath  the  gallery  for  his  daughter,  the  beauty 
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ful  Rebecca,  who  had  joined  him  at  Ashby,  and  who  was 
now  hanging  on  her  father's  arai,  not  a  little  terrified  by 
the  popular  displeasure  which  seemed  generally  excited  by 
her  father's  presumption.  But  Isaac,  though  we  have  seen 
him  sufficiently  timid  on  other  occasions,  knew  well  that 
at  prcsent  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  It  was  not  in  places 
of  generál  resort,  or  where  their  equals  were  assembled, 
that  any  avaricious  or  malevolent  noble  durst  offer  him 
injury.  At  such  meetings  the  Jews  were  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  generál  law ;  and  if  that  proved  a  weak 
assurance,  it  usually  happened  that  there  were  among  the 
persons  assembled  somé  barons  who,  for  their  own  inter- 
ested  motives,  were  ready  to  act  as  their  protectors.  On 
the  present  occasion,  Isaac  íelt  more  than  usually  confi- 
dent,  being  aware  that  Prince  John  was  even  then  in  the 
very  act  of  negotiating  a  large  loan  from  the  Jews  of 
York,  to  be  secured  upon  certain  jewels  and  lands. 
Isaac's  own  share  in  this  transaction  was  consideráble,  and 
he  well  knew  that  the  Prince's  eager  desire  to  bring  it  to 
a  conclusion  would  ensure  him  his  protection  in  the 
dilemma  in  which  he  stood. 

Emboldened  by  these  considerations,  the  Jew  pursued 
his  point,  and  jostled  the  Norman  Christian,  without 
respect  either  to  his  descent,  quality,'  or  religion.  The 
complaints  of  the  old  man,  however,  excited  the  indigna- 
tion  of  the  bystanders.    One  of  these,  a  stout  well-set  yeo- 


stuck  in  his  beit,  with  a  baldric  aji&^áge  of  silver,  and  a 
bow  of  six  feet  length  in  his^  hand,  turnéd  short  round, 
and  while  his  countenance,  which  his  constant  exposuré 
to  weather  had  rendered  brown  as  a  hazel-nut,  grew 
darker  with  anger,  he  advised  the  Jew  to  remember  that 
all  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  by  sucking  the  blood  of 
his  miserable  victims  had  but  swelled  him  like  a  bloated 
spider,  which  might  be  overlooked  while  he  kept  in  a  cor- 
ner,  but  would  be  crushed  if  it  ventured  into  the  light. 

This  intimation,  delivered  in  Norman-English  with  a 
firm  voice  and  a  stern  aspect,  niade  the  Jew  shrink  back, 
and  he  would  have  probably  withdrawn  himself  altogether 


man,  arrayed  in  Lincoln 


arrows 
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from  a  vicinity  so  dangerous,  had  not  the  attention  oí 
every  one  been  called  to  the  sudden  entrance  of  Prince 
John,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  lists,  attended  by 
a  numerous  and  gay  tra{n,  consisting  partly  of  laymen^ 
partly  of  churchmen,  as  light  in-  their  dress  and  as  gay  in 
their  demeanor  as  their  companions.  Among  the  latter  waa 
the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,  in  the  most  gallant  trim  which  a 
dignitary  of  the  church  could  ventuiy  to  exhibit.  Fur 
and  gold  were  not  spared  in  his  garments,  and  the  points 
of  his  boots,  out-herodimr  the  preposterous  fashion  of  the 
time,  turnéd  up  so  very  far  as  to  be  attached^  not  to  his  knees 
merely,  but  to  his  very  girdle,  and  etfectually  prevented 
him  putting  his  foot  into  the  stirrup.  This,  however, 
was  a  slight  inconvenience  to  the  gallant  Abbot,  who, 
perhaps,  even  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity  to  display  his 
accomplished  horsemanship  before  so  many  spectators, 
especially  of  the  fair  sex,  dispensed  with  these  supports' 
to  a  timid  rider.  The  rest  of  Prince  John's  retintie 
consisted  of  the  favorité  leaders  of  his  mercenary  troops, 
somé  marauding  barons  and  profliga^te  attendants  upon  the 
court,  with  several  Knights  Templars  and  Knights  of  St. 
John. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  knights  of  these  two 
orders  were  accounted  hostile  to  King  Richárd,  having 
adopted  the  side  of  Philip  of  Francé  in  the  long  train  of 
disputes  which  took  place  in  Palestine  betwixt  that  mon- 
arch  and  the  lion-hearted  King  of  England.  It  was  the 
well-known  consequence  of  this  discord  that  E-ichard's 
repeated  victories  had  been  rendered  fruitless,  his  románt ic 
attempts  to  besiege  Jerusalem  disappointed,  and  the  fruit 
of  all  the  glory  which  he  had  acqüired  had  dwindled  into 
an  uncertain  tnice  with  the  Sultan  Saladin.  With  the 
same  policy  which  had  dictated  the  conduct  of  their  breth- 
ren  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  in 
England  and  Normandy  attached  themselves  to  the  fac- 
tion  of  Prince  John,  having  little  reason  to  desire  the 
return  of  Richárd  to  England,  or  the  succession  of  Artliiir, 
his  legitimate  heir.  For  the  opposite  reason,  Prince  John 
hated  and  contemned  the  few  Saxon  families  of  conse* 
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quence  which  subsisted  in  England^  and  omitted  no  oppo^ 
tunity  of  mortifying  and  affronting  them  ;  being  conscious 
that  his  person  and  pretensions  were  dislike^  by  them,  as 
well  as  by  the  greater  part  of  the  English  commons,  who 
feared  farther  innovation  upon  their  rights  and  liberties, 
írom  a  sovereign  of  John's  licentioug  and  tyrannical  dis- 
position. 

Attended  by  this  fallant  equipage,  himself  well  mounted 
and  splendidly  dressed  in  crimson  and  in  gold,  bearing 
upon  his  hand  a  falcon,  and  having  his  head  covered  by  a 
rich  fur  honnét,  adorned  with  a  circle  of  precious  stones, 
from  which  his  long  curled  hair  escaped  and  overspread 
his  shoulders,  Prince  John,  upon  a  gray  and  liigh-mettled 
palfrey,  caracoled  within  the  lists  at  the  head  of  his  jovial 
party,  laughing  loud  with  his  train,  and  eyeing  with  all 
the  boldiiess  of  royal  criticism  the  beauties  who  adorned 
the  lofty  galleries. 

Those  whoreniarked  in  the  phy siognoip»>  of  the  Prince 
a  jjssolute  audacity,  mingled  with  extrémé  haughtiness 
and  indifference  to  the  feeiings  of  others,  could  not  yet 
deny  to  his  countenance  that  sort  of  comeliness  which  be- 
longs  to  an  open  set  of  features,  well  förmed  by  nature, 
modelled  by  art  to  the  usuál  riiles  of  courtesy,  yet  so  far 
frank  and  honest  that  they  seemed  as  if  they  disclaimed 
to  conceal  the  natural  workings  of  the  sóul.  Such  an 
expression  is  often  mistaken  for  maiily  frankness,  when  in 
truth  it  arises  from  .the  reckless  iiidifference  of  a  liberüne. 
disposition,  conscious  of  superiority  of  birth,  of  vvealtETor 
of  somé  other^adventitioiis  advantage,  totál  ly  iinconnected 
with  personal  merit.  To  those  who  did  iiot  think  so 
deeply,  and  they  were  the  greater  number  by  a  hundred 
to  one,  the  splendoí  af  Prince  John's  rheno  (t,  e.,  fur 
tippet),  the  richness  of  his  cloak,  lined  with  the  most 
costly  sables,  his  maroquin^  boots  and  golden  spurs,  to- 
gether  with  the  grace  with  which  he  niannged  his  palfrey, 
were  sufficient  to  merit  clamorons  applaiise. 

In  his  joyous  caracole  round  the  lists,  the  attention  of 
the  Prince  was  called  by  the  commotion,  not  yet  subsided, 
1  Made  of  Morocco  leather 
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which  had  attended  the  ambitioiis  movement  oí  Isaac  to- 
wards  the  higher  places  of  the  assembly.  The  quick  eye 
of  Prince  John  instantly  recognized  the  Jew,  but  was 
much  more  agreeably  attracted  by  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Zion,  who,  terrifíed  by  the  tumult,  clung  close  to  the 
arm  of  her  aged  father. 

The  íigure  of  Kebecca  might  iadeed  have  compared  with 
the  proudest  beauties  of  Eugland,  evén  though  it  had 
l)een  judged  by  as  shrewd  a  conDoisseur  as  Prince  John. 
Her  forui  was  exquisitely  §ymmetricaL  and  was  shown 
to  advantage  by  a  sort  of  Eastern  dress,  which  she  wore 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  females  of  her  nation. 
Her  turbán  of  yellow  silk  suited  well  with  the  darkness 
of  her  complexion.  The  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  the  superb 
arch  of  her  eyebrows,  her  well-formed  ggviljTift  nose,  her 
teeth  as  white  as  pearl,  and  the  profusion  of  her  sable. 
tresses  which,  each  arranged  in  its  own  little^ggÚ^ 
twisted  curls,  feli  down  npon  as  much  of  a  lovely  neck 
and  bosom  as  a  simarre  *  of  the  richest  Persian  silk,  exhib- 
iting  flowers  in  their  natural  colors  embossed  upon  a  pur- 
ple  ground,  permitted  to  be  visible  —  all  these  coustituted 
a  combinatíou  of  loveliness  which  yielded  not  to  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  maidens  who  surrounded  her.  It  is  true 
that  of  the  golden  and  pearl-studded  clasps  which  closed 
her  vest  from  the  throat  to  the  waist,  the  three  uppermost 
were  left  unfastened  on  account  of  the  heat,  which  some- 
thing  enlarged  the  prospect  to  which  we  allude.  A  dia- 
mond  necklace,  with  pendants  of  inestimable  value,  were 
by  this  means  also  made  more  conspicuous.  The  feather 
of  an  ostrich,  fastened  in  her  turbán  by  an  agraífe  ^  set 
with  brilliants,  was  another  distinction  of  the  beautiful 
Jewess,  scoffed  and  sneered  at  by  the  proud  dames  who 
sat  above  her,  but  secretly  envied  by  those  who  affected  to 
deride  them. 

"  By  the  bald  scalp  of  Ábrahám,"  said  Prince  John, 
"yonder  Jewess  must  be  the  very  model  of  that  perfection 
whoee  charras  drove  frantic  the  wisest  king  that  ever 
lived!  What  sayest  thou,  Prior  Aymer?   By  the  Tem- 
1  A  loose,  light  robe.  ^  A  hook  or  clasp. 
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ple  of  that  wise  king,  which  our  wiser  brother  Richárd 
proved  unable  to  recover,  she  is  the  very  Bride  of  the 
ganiticles!" 

"Thé  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley," 
answered  the  P^ior,  in  a  sort  of  snuffling  tone ;  "  but  your 
Grace  must  remember  she  is  still  but  a  Jewess." 

"  Ay,"  added  Prince  John,  without  heeding  him,  "  and 
there  is  my  Mammon  of  unrighteousness  too,  the  Marquie 
of  Marks,  the  Báron  of  Byzants,^  contesting  for  place  with 
penniless  dogs  whose  threadbare  cloaks  have  not  a  single 
cross  in  their  pouches  to  keep  the  devil  from  dancing 
there.  By  the  body  of  St.  Mark,  my  prince  of  supplies, 
with  his  lovely  Jewess,  shall  have  a  place  in  the  gallery  ! 
What  is  she,  Isaac  ?  thy  wife  or  thy  daughter,  that  East- 
ern  h^]i£Í  that  thou  lockest  under  thy  arm  as  thou  wouldst 
thy  treasure-casket  ?  "  ^ 

My  daughter  Rebecca,  so  please  your  Grace,"  ansfwered 
Isaac,  with  a  low  pngee^  nothing  embarrassed  by  the 
Prince's  salutation,  in  wnich,  however,  there  was  ,  at  least 
as  much  mockery  as  courtesy. 

"  The  wiser  man  thou,"  said  John,  with  á  peal  of 
laughter,  in  which  his  gay  followers  obsequiouslv  joined, 
"  But,  daughter  or  wife,  she  should  be  preferred  according 
to  her  beauty  and  thy  merits.  Who  sits  above  there  ?  " 
he  Gontinued,  bending  his  eye  on  the  gallery.  "Saxon 
churls,  lolling  at  their  lazy  length  !  Out  upon  them ! 
Let  them  sit  close,  and  make  room  for  my  prince  of  usurers 
and  his  lovely  daughter.  I'll  make  the  hinds  know  they 
njust  share  the  high  places  of  the  synagogue  with  those 
whom  the  synagogue  properly  belongí  to.^' 

Those  who  occupied  the  gallery  to  whom  this  injurious 
and  unpolite  speech  was  addressed  were  the  family  of 
Cedric  the  Saxon,  with  that  of  his  ally  and  kinsman, 
Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  a  personage  who,  on  account 

1  A  coin  made  at  Byzantlum.  Pilgríms  and  crusaders  brought  m&ny 
kinds  of  foreign  coins  into  Kngland.  The  real,  tlie  zecchin,  the  guilder, 
the  doít,  the  liard,  the  cardecu,  the  maravedi,  the  asper,  the  manens,  ara 
among  those  mentioned  in  Ivankoe. 
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of  his  descent  from  the  last  Saxon  monarcbs  oí  England, 
was  held  in  the  bighest  respect  by  all  the  Saxon  natives 
of  the  north  of  England.  But  with  the  blood  of  tbis 
ancient  royal  race,  niany  of  their  iníirmities  had  descended 
to  Athelstane.  He  was  comely  in  countenance,  bulky 
iná  strong  in  parson,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  yet 
inanimate  in  expression,  duU-eyed,  heavy-browed,  inactive 
and  sluggish  in  all  his  motions,  and  so  slow  in  resolution 
that  the  sobriquet  ^  of  one  of  his  ancestors  was  conferred 
upon  Ilim,  and  he  was  very  generally  called  Athelstane 
the  ünready.  His  friends,  and  he  had  many,  who,  as 
well  as  Cedric,  were  passionately  attached  to  him,  con- 
tended  that  tbis  sluggish  temper  arose  not  from  want  of 
courage,  but  from  mere  want  of  decision;  others  alleged 
that  his  hereditary  vice  of  drunkenness  had  obscured  his 
faculties,  ne  ver  of  a  very  acute  order,  and  that  the  pas- 
8ive  courage  and  meek  good  nature  which  remained  bebind 
were  merely  the  dregs  of  a  character  that  might  have  been 
deserving  of  praise,  but  of  which  all  the  valuable  parts 
had  ilown  ofif  in  the  progress  of  a  long  course  of  brutal 
debauchery. 

It  was  to  tbis  person,  such  as  we  have  described  him, 
that  the  Prince  addressed  his  imperious  command  to  make 
place  f or  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  Athelstane,  utterly  confounded 
at  an  order  which  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  times 
rendered  so  injuriously  insulting,  unwilling  to  obey,  yet 
undeterrained  how  to  resist,  opposed  only  the  vis  inertice  * 
to  the  will  of  John ;  and,  without  stirring,  or  niaking  any 
motion  whatever  of  obedience,  opened  his  large  gray  eyes, 
and  stared  at  the  Prince  with  an  astonishment  which  had 
in  it  somethkig  extremely  ludicrous.  But  the  impatient 
John  regarded  it  in  no  such  light. 

"  The  Saxon  porker,"  he  said,  "  is  either  asleep  or  minds 
me  not.  Prick  liim  with  your  lance.  De  Bracy,"  speaking 
to  a  knight  who  rode  near  him,  the  leader  of  a  band  of 

1  The  word  means  a  chuck-under-lhe-chin ;  then  a  familiaríty ,  a  nicb 
Bame. 

>  The  force  of  inaction,  dead  weight. 
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Free  Companions,  or  Condottieri  j  that  is,  of  mercenaries 
belonging  to  no  particular  nation,  but  attached  f or  the  time 
to  any  prince  by  whom  they  are  paid.  There  was  a  mur- 
mur  evén  among  the  attendants  of  Prince  John ;  but  De 
Bracy,  whose  profession  freed  him  from  all  scruples,  ex- 
tended  his  long  lance  over  the  space  which  eeparated  the 
gallery  from  the  lists,  and  would  have  executed  the  com- 
mands  of  the  Prince  before  Athelstane  the  Unready  had 
recovered  presence  of  mind  suííicient  even  to  draw  back 
his  person  from  the  weapon,  liad  not  Cedric,  as  prompt  as 
his  companion  was  tardy,  luisheathed  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  the  short  sword  vvhich  he  wore,  and  at  a  single 
blow  severed  the  point  of  the  lance  from  the  handlé.  The 
blood  rushed  into  the  countenance  of  Prince  John.  He 
swore  one  of  his  deepest  oaths,  and  was  about  to  utter  somé 
threat  corresponding  in  violence,  when  he  was  diverted 
from  his  purpose,  partly  by  his  own  attendants,  who  gath- 
ered  around  him  conjuring  hira  to  be  patient,  partly  by  a 
generál  exclamation  of  the  crowd,  uttered  in  loud  applause 
of  the  spirited  conduct  of  Cedric.  The  Prince  roUed  his 
eyes  in  indignation,  as  if  to  collect  somé  safe  and  easy 
victim ;  and  chancing  to  encounter  the  firm  glancé  of  the 
same  archer  whom  we  have  already  noticed,  and  who 
seemed  to  persist  in  his  gesture  of  applause,  in  spite  of  the 
frowning  aspect  whicli  the  Prince  bent  upon  him,  he  de- 
manded  his  reason  for  clamoring  thus. 

"I  always  add  my  holló,"  said  the  yeoman,  "when  I 
see  a  good  shot,  or  a  gallant  blow." 

**Sayest  thou  ? answered  the  Prince;  "then  thou 
canst  hit  the  white  thyself,  I  '11  warrant.'' 

"  A  woodsman's  mark,  and  at  woodsman's  distance,  I  can 
hit,"  answered  the  yeoman. 

"  And  Wat  TyrrePs  *  mark,  at  a  hundred  yards,"  said  a 
voice  from  behind,  but  by  whom  uttered  could  not  be  dis- 
cerned. 

This  allusion  to  the  fate  of  William  Ruf us,  his  relative, 
at  once  incensed  and  alarmed  Prince  John.    He  satisfied 
1  Who  accidentally  killed  king  William  Rnfus  with  an  arrow. 
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Limself^  however,  with  commanding  the  men-at-arms,  who 
surrounded  tbe  lists,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  braggart,  point* 
ing  to  the  yeoman. 

"By  St.  Grízzel,"^  he  added,  "we  will  try  his  owü 
skill,  who  is  80  ready  to  give  his  voice  to  the  feats  o£ 
others ! " 

"  I  shall  not  fly  the  trial,"  said  the  yeoman,  with  the 
composure  which  marked  his  whole  deportment. 

"  Meanwhile,  stand  up,  ye  Saxon  churis/'  said  the  fiery 
Prince ;  "  for,  by  the  light  of  heaven,  since  I  have  said 
it,  the  Jew  shall  have  his  seat  amongst  ye !  " 

"  By  no  means,  an  it  please  your  Grace !  it  is  not  fit 
for  such  as  we  to.  sit  with  the  rulers  of  the  land/'  said  the 
Jew ;  whose  ambition  for  precedence,  though  it  had  led  hira 
to  dispute  place  with  the  extenuated  and  impoverished 
descendant  of  the  line  of  Monididier,  by  no  means  stimu- 
lated  him  to  an  intrusion  upon  the  privileges  of  the  wealthy 
Saxons. 

"  üp,  infidel  dog,  when  I  command  you,"  said  Prince 
John,  "or  I  will  have  thy  swarthy  hide  stript  off,  and 
tanned  for  horse-furniture." 

Thus  urged,  the  Jew  began  to  ascend  the  steep  and  nar- 
row  steps  which  led  up  to  the  gallery. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  Prince,  "  who  dare  stop  him," 
fixing  his  eye  on  Cedric,  whose  attitűdé  intimated  his  in- 
tention  to  huri  the  Jew  down  headlong. 

The  catastrophe  was  prevented  by  the  clown  Wamba, 
who,  springing  betwixt  his  master  and  Isaac,  and  exclaim- 
ing,  in  answer  to  the  Prince's  defiance,  "Marry,  that  will 
I ! "  opposed  to  the  beard  of  the  Jew  a  shield  of  brawn,* 
which  he  plucked  from  beneath  his  cloak,  and  with  which, 
doubtless,  he  had  furnished  himself,  lest  the  toumament 
should  have  pro  ved  longer  than  his  appetite  could  endure 
abstinence.  Findingthe  abomination  of  his  tribe  opposed  to 
his  very  nose,  while  the  Jester,  at  the  same  time,  flourished 

1  Griselda,  the  Patient,  the  model  of  con jugal  patience  under  great  provo 
tation.   (Cliaucer's  Clerk  of  Oxenford's  Tale^. 
*  Flesb  of  a  boar,  pork. 
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his  wooden  sword  above  his  head,  the  Jew  recoiled,  missed 
his  footing,  and  rolled  down  the  steps,  —  an  excellent  jest 
to  the  spectators,  who  set  up  a  loud  laughter,  in  which 
Prince  John  and  his  attendants  heartily  joined. 

"  Deal  me  the  prize,  cousin  Prince,"  said  Wamba ;  "  I 
*     have  vanquished  my  f oe  in  fair  fight  with  sword  and 
shield,"  he  added,  brandishing  the  brawn  in  one  hand  and 
the  wooden  sword  in  the  other. 

Who,  and  what  art  thou,  noble  champion  ? "  said 
Prince  John,  still  laughing. 

"  A  f ool  by  right  of  descent,"  answered  the  Jester ;  "  I 
am  Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  who  was  the  son  of 
Weatheibrain,  who  was  the  son  of  an  alderman.'' 

"  Make  room  for  the  Jew  in  front  of  the  lower  ring," 
said  Prince  John,  not  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  seize  an  apol- 
ogy  to  d'esist  from  his  originál  purpose;  "to  place  the 
vanquished  beside  the  victor  were  falsé  heraldry." 

"  Knave  upon  fool  were  worse,'*  answered  the  Jester, 
*'and  Jew  upon  bacon  worst  of  all." 

"  Gramercy !  good  fellow,"  cried  Prince  John,  "  thou 
pleasest  me.    Here,  Isaac,  lend  me  a  handful  of  byzants." 

As  the  Jew,  stunned  by  the  reqnest,  afraid  to  refuse 
and  unwilling  to  comply,  fumbled  in  the  furred  bag  which 
hung  by  his  girdle,  and  was  perhaps  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain  how  few  coins  might  pass  for  a  handful,  the  Prince 
stooped  from  his  jennet  and  settled  Isaac's  doubts  by 
snatching  the  pouch  itself  from  his  side ;  and  flinging  to 
Wamba  a  couple  of  the  gold  pieces  which  it  contained,  he 
pursued  his  career  round  the  lists,  leaving  the  Jew  to  the 
derision  of  those  around  him,  and  himself  receiving  as 
much  applause  from  the  spectators  as  if  he  had  done  somé 
honest  and  honorable  action. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

At  thÍ8  the  Challenger  with  fierce  def y 

Hia  trumpet  sounds ;  the  challenged  makes  reply : 

With  dangor  rings  the  field,  resounds  the  vaulted  aky. 

Their  yiaors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  rest, 

Or  at  the  helmet  pointed  or  the  erest, 

They  Tanish  teorn  the  barrier,  speed  the  raoe, 

And  apuning  aee  decreaae  the  middle  space. 

Pálamon  and  AreUe. 

In  the  midst  of  Prince  John's  cavalcade,  he  suddenly 
stópt,  and  appealing  to  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,  declared  the  . 
principal  business  of  the  day  had  been  forgottén. 

"  By  my  halidom,"  ^  said  he,  "  we  have  forgottén,  Sir 
Prior,  to  name  the  fair  Sovereign  of  Love  and  of  Beauty, 
by  whose  white  hand  the  palm  is  to  be  distributed.  For 
my  part,  I  am  liberal  in  my  ideas,  and  I  care  not  if  I 
give  my  vote  for  the  black-eyed  Rebecca," 

"  Holy  Virgin,"  answered  the  Prior,  turning  up  his  eyes 
ín  horror,  "  a  Jewess !  We  should  deserve  to  be  stoned 
out  of  the  lists  ;  and  I  ara  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a 
martyr.  Besides,  I  swear  by  my  patron  saint  that  she  is 
far  inferior  to  the  lovely  Saxon,  Eowena." 

"  Saxon  or  Jew,"  answered  the  Prince,  "  Saxon  or  Jew, 
dog  or  hog,  what  matters  it  ?  I  say,  name  Rebecca,  were 
it  only  to  mortify  the  Saxon  churls." 

A  murmur  arose  even  among  his*  own  immediate  at- 
tendants. 

"This  passes  a  jest,  my  lord,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "no 
knight  here  will  lay  lance  in  rest  if  such  an  insult  is 
attempted." 

"  It  is  the  mere  wantonness  of  insult,"  said  one  of  the 
cldest  and  most  important  of  Prince  John's  foUowers, 
Waldemar  Fitzurse,  "  and  if  your  Grace  attempts  it,  can- 
not  but  prove  ruinous  to  your  projects." 

"I  entertained  you,  sir,"  said  John,  reining  up  his 
palfrey  haughtily,  "for  my  follower,  but  not  for  my 
counsellor." 

1  Literally,  holíness;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  haliff  (holy.)    By  my  hali* 
dom  means  by  whatever  I  regard  holy,  my  sacred  hoiior. 
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"  Those  who  foUow  your  Orace  in  the  paths  which  you 
tread,"  said  Waldemar,  but  speaking  in  a  low  voice, 

acquire  the  ríght  of  counsellors ;  f or  your  interest  and 
safety  are  not  more  deeply  engaged  than  their  own." 

From  the  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken,  John  saw  the 
necessity  of  acquiescence.      I  did  but  jest,"  he  said; 

and  you  tum  upon  me  like  so  many  adders !  l^ame 
vhom  you  will,  in  the  fiend's  name^  and  please  your- 
selves." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  De  Bracy,  "let  the  fair  sovereign's 
throne  remain  unoccupied,  until  the  conqueror  shall  be 
named,  and  then  let  him  choose  the  lady  by  whom  it  shall 
be  fílled.  It  will  add  another  grace  to  his  triumph^  and 
teach  fair  ladies  to  prize  the  lőve  of  valiant  knights  who 
can  exalt  them  to  such  distinction.'^ 

"K  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  gain  the  prize,"  said  the 
Prior,  "  I  will  gage  my  rosary  that  I  name  the  Sovereign 
of  Love  and  Beauty." 

"  Bois-Guilbert,"  answered  De  Bracy,  "  is  a  good  lance ; 
but  there  are  others  around  these  lists,  Sir  Prior,  who  will 
not  fear  to  encounter  him." 

"  Silence,  sirs,"  said  Waldemar,  "  and  let  the  Prince 
assume  his  seat.  The  knights  and  spectators  are  alike 
impatient,  the  time  advances,  and  highly  fit  it  is  that  the 
sportsshould  commence." 

Prince  John,  though  not  yet  a  monarch,  had  in  Walde- 
mar Eitzurse  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  favorité  minister, 
who,  in  serving  his  sovereign,  must  always  do  so  in  his 
own  way.  The  Prince  acquiesced,  however,  although  his 
disposition  was  precísely  of  that  kind  which  is  apt  to  be 
obstinate  upon  trifles,  and,  assuming  his  throne  and  being 
surrounded  by  his  followers,  gave  signal  to  the  heralds  to 
proclaim  the  laws  of  the  toumament,  which  were  briefly  a& 
follows :  — 

First,  the  five  challengers  were  to  undertake  all  comers. 

Secondly,  any  knight  proposing  to  combat  might,  if  he 
pleased,  select  a  special  antagonist  from  among  the  challen- 
gers, by  touching  his  shield.  Ji  he  did  so  with  the  reverse 
of  his  lance,  the  trial  of  skill  was  made  with  what  were 
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ealled  the  arms  of  courtesj,  that  is,  with  lances  at  whose 
extremity  a  piece  of  round  fiat  board  was  fixed,  so  that  no 
danger  was  encountered,  save  from  the  shock  of  the  horses 
and  riders.  But  if  the  shield  was  touched  with  the  sharp 
end  of  the  lance,  the  combat  was  understood  to  be  at 
outrance ;  ^  that  is,  the  knights  were  to  fight  with  sharp 
weapons,  as  in  actual  battle. 

Thirdly,  when  the  knights  present  had  accomplished 
their  vow,  by  each  of  them  breaking  five  lances,  the 
Prince  was  to  declare  the  victor  in  the  first  day's  toumey, 
who  should  receive  as  prize  a  war-horse  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  matchless  strength ;  and,  in  addition  to  this 
reward  of  valor,  it  was  now  declared,  he  should  have  the 
peculiar  honor  of  naming  the  Queen  of  Lőve  and  Beauty, 
by  whom  the  prize  should  be  given  on  the  ensuing 
day. 

Fourthly,  it  was  announced  that,  on  the  second  day,  there 
should  be  a  generál  toumament,  in  which  all  the  knights 
present  who  were  desirous  to  win  praise  might  take  part , 
and  being  divided  into  two  bands  of  equal  numbers,  might 
fight  it  out  manfully,  until  the  signal  was  given  by  Prince 
John  to  cease  the  combat.  The  elected  Queen  of  Love 
and  Beauty  was  then  to  crown  the  knight  whom  the  Prince 
should  adjudge  to  have  borne  himself  best  in  this  second 
day,  with  a  coronet  composed  of  thin  gold  plate,  cut  into 
the  shape  of  a  laurel  crown.  On  this  second  day  the 
knightly  games  ceased.  But  on  that  which  was  to  follow, 
feats  of  archery,  of  bull-baiting,  and  other  popular  amuse- 
ments  were  to  be  practised,  for  the  more  immediate 
amusement  of  the  populace.  In  this  manner  did  Prince 
John  endeavor  to  lay  foundation  of  a  popularity  which  he 
was  perpetually  throwing  down  by  somé  inconsiderate  act 
of  wanton  aggression  upon  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  people. 

The  lists  now  presented  a  most   splendid  spectacle. 
The  sloping  galleries  were  crowded  with  all  that  was 
noble,  great,  wealthy,  and  beautiful-  in  the  northern  and 
midland  parts  of  England ;  and  the  contrast  of  the  various 
1  To  the  utmost. 
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dresses  of  these  digniíied  spectators  rendered  the  view  as 
gay  as  it  was  rich ;  whilo  the  interior  and  lower  space,  fiiled 
with  the  substantial  burgesses  and  yeomen  of  merry  Eng- 
land,  förmed,  in  their  more  plain  attire,  a  dark  fringe  or 
bordér  aroiind  this  circle  of  brilliant  embroidery,  relieving, 
and  at  the  same  time  setting  oíf  iüs  splendor. 

The  heralds  finished  their  proclamation  with  their  usual 
cry  of  "  Largesse,^  largesse,  gallant  knights  !  "  and  gold 
and  silver  pieces  were  showered  on  them  from  the  galler- 
ies,  it  being  a  high  point  of  chivalry  to  exhibit  liber- 
ality  towards  those  whom  the  age  accounted  at  once  the 
secretaries  and  the  historians  of  honor.  The  bounty  of  the 
spectators  was  acknowledged  by  the  customary  shouts  of 
"  Love  of  Ladies  —  Death  of  Champions  —  Honor  to  the 
Generous  —  Glory  to  the  Brave !  "  —  to  which  the  more 
humble  spectators  added  their  acclamations,  and  a  numerous 
band  of  trumpeters  the  flourish  of  their  martial  Instruments. 
When  these  sounds  had  ceased,  the  heralds  withdrew  from 
the  lists  in  gay*  and  glittering  procession,  and  none 
remained  within  thém  save  the  marshals  of  the  field,  who, 
armed  cap-a-pie,^  sat  qn  horseback,  motionless  as  statues, 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lists.  Meantime,  the  enclosed 
space  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  large  as  it  was, 
was  now  completely  crowdedwith  knights  desirous  to  prove 
their  skill  against  the  challengers,  and,  when  viewed  from 
the  galleries,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of  waving 
plumage,  intermixed  with  glistening  helmets  and  tall 
lances,  to  the  extremities  of  which  were,  in  many  cases, 
üttached  small  pennons  of  about  a  span's  breadth,  which, 
űuttering  in  the  air  as  the  breeze  caught  them,  joined  with 
the  restless  motion  of  the  feathers  to  add  liveliness  to  the 
Bcene. 

At  length  the  barriers  were  opened,  and  five  knights, 
chosen  by  lot,  advanced  slowly  into  the  area ;  a  single 
champion  riding  in  front,  and  the  other  four  foUowing  in 
pairs.  Ali  were  splendidly  armed,  and  my  Saxon  au- 
thority  (in  the  Wardonr  ^lanuscript)  records  at  great 
length  their  devices,  their  colors,  and  the  embroidery  of 
1  A  gift.  3  From  head  to  foot. 
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their  horse  trappings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  be  particulai 
on  these  subjects.  To  borrow  lines  from  a  contemporary 
poet,^  who  has  written  but  too  little,  — 


Their  escutcheons  have  long  mouldered  from  the  walls 
of  their  castles.  Their  castles  themselves  are  but  green 
mounds  and  shattered  ruins,  —  the  place  that  once  knew 
them  knows  them  no  more, — nay, 'many  a  race  since 
theirs  has  died  out  and  been  forgottén  in  the  very  land 
which  they  occupied,  with  all  the  authority  of  feudal  pro- 
prietors  and  feudal  lords.  What,  then,  would  it  avail  the 
reader  to  know  their  names,  or  the  evanescent  symbols  of 
their  martial  rank ! 

Now,  however,  no  whit  anticipating  the  oblivion  which 
awaited  their  names  and  feats,  the  champions  advanced 
through  the  lists,  restraining  their  fiery  steeds,  and  com- 
pelling  them  to  move  slowly,  while,  et  the  same  time, 
they  exhibited  their  paces,  together  with  the  grace  and 
^^erity  of  the  riders.     As  the  procession  entered  the 


behind  the  tents  of  the  challengers,  where  the  perform- 
ers  were  concealed.  It  was  of  Eastern  origin,  having 
been  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  mixture  of 
the  cymbals  and  bells  seemed  to  bid  welcome  at  once, 
and  defiance,  to  the  knights  as  they  advanced.  With  the 
eyes  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators  fixed  upon 
them,  the  fi  ve  knights  advanced  up  the  platform  upon 
which  the  tents  of  the  challengers  stood,  and  there  sepa- 
rating  themselves,  each  touched  slightly,  and  with  the 
reverse  of  his  lance,  the  shield  of  the  antagonist  to  whom 
he  wished  to  oppose  himself.  The  lower  orders  of  spec- 
tators in  generál,  nay,  niany  of  the  higher  class,  and  it 
is  even  said  several  of  the  ladies,  were  rather  disappointed 
at  the  champions  choosing  the  arms  of  courtesy.  For  the 
same  sort  of  persons  who,  in  the  present  day,  applaud 
most  highly  the  deepest  tragedies  were  then  ínterested  in 


^  The  knights  are  dúst, 
And  their  good  swords  are  nist, 
.i^eir  80u]fl  are  with  the  aainte,  we  trust.*' 


music  was  heard  from 
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a  toumament  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  danger  incorred 
by  the  champions  engaged. 

Having  intimated  their  more  pacific  purpose,  the 
champions  retreated  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists,  where 
they  remained  drawn  up  in  a  line ;  while  the  challen- 
gers,  sallying  each  from  his  pavilion,  mounted  their  horses, 
and,  headed  by  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  descended  from 
the  platform,  and  opposed  themselves  individually  to  the 
knights  who  had  touched  their  respective  shields. 

At  the  flourish  Qf  clarions  and  trumpets,  they  started 
out  against  each  other  at  f ull  gallop ;  and  such  was  the 
superior  dexterity  or  good  fortune  of  the  challengers, 
that  those  opposed  to  Bois-Guilbert,  Malvoisin,  and 
Front-de-Boeuf  rolled  on  the  ground.  The  antagonist 
of  Grantmesnil,  instead  of  bearing  his  lance-point  fair 
against  the  erest  or  the  shield  of  his  enemy,  swerved 
so  much  from  the  direct  line  as  to  break  the  weapon 
athwart  the  person  of  his  opponent,  —  a  circumstance 
which  was  accounted  more  disgraceful  than  that  of  being 
actually  unho^sed ;  because  the  latter  might  happen  from 
accident,  whereas  the  former  evinced  awkwardness  and 
want  of  management  of  the  weapon  and  of  the  horse. 
The  fífth  knight  alone  maintained  the  honor  of  his 
party,  and  partéd  fairly  with  the  Knight  of  St.  John, 
both  splintering  their  lances,  without  advantage  on  either 
«ide. 

The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  together  with  the  accla- 
mations  of  the  heralds,  and  the  clangor  of  the  trumpets, 
announced  the  triumph  of  the  victors  and  the  defeat  of 
the  vanquished.  The  former  retreated  to  their  pavilions, 
and  the  latter,  gathering  themselves  as  up  they  could, 
withdrew  from  the  lists  in  disgrace  and  dejection,  to 
agree  with  their  victors  concerning  the  redemption  of 
their  arms  and  their  horses,  which,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  tournament,  they  had  forfeited.  The  fifth  of  their 
number  alone  tarried  in  the  lists  long  enough  to  be  greeted 
by  the  applauses  of  the  spectators,  amongst  whom  he  re- 
treated, to  the  aggravation,  doubtless,  of  his  companions' 
mortifícation. 
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A  second  and  a  tbird  party  oí  knights  took  the  íield, 
and,  although  they  had  various  success,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  the  advantage  decidedly  remained  with  the  chal- 
lengers,  not  one  of  whom  lost  his  seat  or  swerved  from 
his  charge,  —  misf ortunes  which  bef ell  one  or  two  of  their 
antagonists  in  each  encounter.  The  spirits,  therefore,  of 
those  opposed  to  them  seemöd  to  be  considerably  damped 
by  their  continued  success.  Three  knights  only  appeared 
on  the  fourth  entry,  who,  avoiding  the  shields  of  Bois- 
Guilbert  and  Front-de-Boeuf,  contented  themselves  with 
toucbing  those  of  the  three  other  knights,  who  had  not 
altogether  manifested  the  same  strength  and  ^^^terity. 
This  politic  selection  did  not  altér  the  fortune  of  the 
íield,  the  challengers  were  still  successful ;  one  of  their 
antagonists  was  overthrown,  and  both  the  others  failed  in 
the  attainty  that  is,  in  striking  the  beimet  and  shield  of 
their  antagonist  firmly  and  strongly,  with  the  lance  beid 
in  a  direct  line,  so  that  the  weapon  might  break  unless 
the  champion  was  overthrown. 

After  this  fourth  encounter,  there  was  a  considerable 
pause  ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  one  was  very  desirous 
of  ifenewing  the  contest.  The  spectators  murmured 
among  themselves ;  for,  among  the  challengers,  Malvoisin 
and  Front-de-Boeuf  were  unpopular  from  their  characters, 
and  the  others,  except  Grantmesnil,  were  disliked  as 
strangers  and  foreigners. 

But  none  shared  the  generál  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  so 
keenly  as  Cedric  the  Saxon,  who  saw,  in  each  advantage 
gained  by  the  Norman  challengers,  a  repeated  triumph 
over  the  honor  of  England.  His  own  education  had, 
taught  him  no  skill  in  the  games  of  chivalry,  although 
with  the  arms  of  his  Saxon  ancestors,  he  had  manifested 
himself,  on  many  occasions,  a  brave  and  determined  sol- 
dier.  He  looked  anxiously  to  Athelstane,  who  had  leamed 
the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  as  if  desiring  that  he 
should  make  somé  personal  effort  to  recover  the  victory 
which  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Templar  and  his 
associates.  But,  thougb  both  stout  of  heart  and  strong 
of  persoD,  Athelstane  had  a  disposition  too  inert  and  un« 
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ambitiofus  to  make  the  exertions  which  Cedric  seemed  to 
expect  from  him. 

"  The  day  is  against  England,  my  lord,"  said  Cedric  in 
a  marked  tone ;  "  are  you  not  tempted  to  take  the  lance  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tilt  to-morrow,"  answered  Athelstane,  "  in  the 
melée;  it  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  arm  myself  to-day." 

Two  things  displeased  Cedric  in  this  speech.  It  con- 
tained  the  Norman  word  melée  (to  express  the  generál 
coníiict),  and  it  evinced  somé  indiíference  to  the  honor  of 
the  country ;  but  it  was  spoken  by  Athelstane,  whom  he 
held  in  such  profound  respect  that  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  canvass  his  motives  or  his  foibles.  Moreover 
he  had  no  time  to  make  any  remark,  for  Wamba  thrust  in 
his  word,  observing,  "  It  was  better,  though  scarce  easier, 
to  be  the  best  man  among  a  hundred,  than  the  best  man 
of  two." 

Athelstane  took  the  observation  as  a  serious  compli- 
ment;  but  Cedric,  who  better  understood  the  Jester's 
meaning,  darted  at  him  a  severe  and  menacing  look ;  and 
lucky  it  was  for  Wamba,  perhaps,  that  the  time  and  place 
prevented  his  receiving,  notwithstanding  his  place  and 
service,  more  sensible  marks  of  his  master's  resentment. 

The  pause  in  the  tournament  was  still  uninterrupted, 
excepting  by  the  voices  of  the  heralds  exclaiming,  "  Love 
of  ladies,  splintering  of  lances !  stand  forth,  gallant  knights, 
fair  eyes  look  upon  your  deeds !  " 

The  music  also  of  the  challengers  breathed  from  time  to 
time  wild  bursts  expressive  of  triumph  or  defiance,  while 
the  clowns  grudged  a  holiday  which  seemed  to  pass  away 
in  inactivity  ;  and  old  knights  and  nobles  lamented  in 
whispers  the  decay  of  martial  spirit,  spoke  of  the  triumphs 
of  their  younger  days,  but  agreed  that  the  land  did  not 
now  supply  dames  of  such  transcendent  beauty  as  had 
animated  the  jousts  of  former  times.  Prince  John  began 
to  talk  to  his  attendants  about  making  ready  the  banquet, 
and  the  necessity  of  adjudging  the  prize  to  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  who  had,  with  a  single  spear,  overthrown  two 
knights,  and  foiled  a  third. 
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At  length,  as  tbe  Saracenic  music  of  the  cTiafleugers 
eoncluded  one  of  those  long  and  high  flourishea  with  which 
they  had  broken  the  silence  of  the  lists,  it  was  answered 
by  a  solitary  trampet,  which  breathed  a  note  of  defíance 
{rom  the  northern  extremity.  Ali  eyes  were  turnéd  to  see 
the  new  champion  which  these  sounds  announced^  and  no 
aooner  were  the  barriers  opened  than  he  paced  into  the 
lists.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  of  a  man  sheathed  in 
armor,  the  new  adventiirer  did  not  greatly  exceed  the 
middle  size,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  slender  than  strongly 
made.  His  suit  of  arinor  was  förmed  of  steel,  richly  inlaid 
with  gold,  and  the  device  on  his  shield  was  a  young  oak- 
tree  puUed  up  by  the  roots,  with  the  Spanish  word  Des- 
dichado,  signifying  Disinherited.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
gallant  black  horse,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  lists  he 
gracefully  saluted  the  Prince  and  the  ladies  by  lowering 
his  lance.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  managed  his 
Bteed,  and  something  of  youthful  grace  which  he  displayed 
in  his  manner,  won  him  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  which 
somé  of  the  lower  classes  expressed  by  calling  out,  "  Touch 
Kalph  de  Yipont's  shield  ;  touch  the  Hospitaller's  shield  ; 
he  has  the  least  sure  seat,  he  is  your  cheapest  bargain." 

The  champion,  moving  onward  amid  these  well-meant 
hints,  ascended  the  platform  by  the  sloping  alley  which 
led  to  it  from  the  lists,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
present,  riding  straight  up  to  the  central  oavilion,  struck 
Vfith.  the  sharp  end  of  his  spear  the  shield  of  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert  until  it  rung  again.  All  stood  astonished 
at  his  presumption,  but  none  more  than  the  redoubted 
Knight  whom  he  had  thus  defíed  to  mortal  combat,  and 
who,  little  expecting  so  rude  a  challenge,  was  standing 
carelessly  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion. 

"  Have  you  confessed  yourself,  brother,"  said  the  Tera- 
plar,  ^'and  have  you  heard  mass  this  moming,  that  you 
peril  your  life  so  frankly  ?  " 

"  I  am  fitter  to  meet  death  than  thou  art,"  answered 
the  Disinherited  Knight;  for  by  this  name  the  stranget 
had  recorded  himself  in  the  books  of  the  tourney. 
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"  Then  take  your  place  in  the  lists/'  said  Bois-Guilbert, 
'^and  look  your  last  upon  the  síin;  for  this  night  thou 
fihalt  sleep  in  paradise." 

"  Gramercy  for  thy  courtesy,"  replied  the  IHsinherited 
Knight ;  "  and  to  requite  it,  I  advise  thee  to  take  a  fresh 
horse  and  a.  new  lance,  for  by  my  honor  you  will  need 
both." 

Having  expressed  himself  thus  confidently,  he  reined 
his  horse  backward  down  the  slope  which  he  had  ascended^ 
and  compelled  him  in  the  same  manner  to  move  backward 
thiough  the  lists,  till  he  reached  the  northem  extremity, 
where  he  remained  stationary,  in  expectation  of  his  an- 
tagonist.  This  feat  of  horsemanship  again  attracted  the 
applause  of  the  multitude. 

However  incensed  at  his  adversary  for  the  precautions 
which  he  recommended,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  did  not 
neglect  his  advice  ;  for  his  honor  was  too  nearly  concemed 
to  permit  his  neglecting  any  means  which  might  ensure 
victory  over  his  presumptuous  opponent.  He  changed  his 
horse  for  a  proved  and  fresh  one  of  great  strength  and 
spirit.  He  chose  a  new  and  a  tough  spear,  lest  the  wood 
of  the  former  might  have  been  strained  in  the  previons 
encounters  he  had  sustained.  Lastly,  he  laid  aside  his 
shield,  which  had  received  somé  little  damage^  and  received 
another  from  his  squires.  His  first  had  only  bome  the 
generál  device  of  his  rider,  representing  two  knights  riding 
upon  one  horse,  —  an  emblem  expressive  of  the  originál 
humility  and  poverty  of  the  Templars,  qualities  which  they 
had  since  exchanged  for  the  arrogance  and  wealth  that 
finally  occasioned  their  suppression.  Bois-Guilbert's  new 
shield  bore  a  raven  in  full  flight,  holding  in  his  cla^s  a 
ekull,  and.  bearing  the  mottó,  Gare  le  Corbeau,^ 

When  the  two  champions  stood  opposed  to  each  other 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  lists,  the  public  expectation 
was  strained  to  the  highest  pitch.  Few  augured  the 
possibility  that  the  encounter  could  terminate  well  for  the 
Disinherited  Knight,  yet  his  courage  and  gallantry  secured 
the  generál  good  wishes  of  the  spéctators. 

1  Btfware  of  the  raven! 
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The  trumpets  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal  than  th^ 
ehampions  vanished  írom  their  posts  with  the  speed  dl 
lightning,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists  with  the 
shock  of  a  thunderbolt.  The  lances  burst  into  shivers  up 
to  the  very  grasp,  and  it  seemed  at  the  moment  that  both 
knights  had  fallen,  for  the  shock  had  made  each  horse 
recoil  backwards  upon  its  haunches.  The  address  ^  of  the 
riders  recovered  their  steeds  by  use  of  the  bridle  and  spur ; 
and  having  glared  on  each  other  for  an  instant  Avith  eyes 
which  seemed  to  flash  fíre  throngh  the  hars  of  their  visors, 
each  made  a  demivolte,  and,  retiring  to  the  extremity  of 
the  lists,  received  a  fresh  lance  from  the  attendants. 

A  loud  shout  írom  the  spectators,  waving  of  scarfs  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  generál  acclamations  attested  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the  spectators  in  this  encounter ;  the  most 
equal,  as  well  as  the  best  performed,  which  had  graced  the 
day.  But  no  sooner  had  the  knights  resumed  their  station 
than  the  clamor  of  applanse  was  hushed  into  a  silence, 
80  deep  and  so  dead  that  it  seemed  the  multitude  were 
afraid  even  to  breathe. 

A  íew  minutes'  panse  having  been  allowed,  that  the 
combatants  and  their  horses  might  recover  breath,  Prince 
John  with  his  truncheon  signed  to  the  trumpets  to  sonnd 
the  onset.  The  ehampions  a  second  time  sprung  from 
their  stations,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists,  with  the 
same  speed,  the  same  dexterity,  the  same  violence,  but  not 
the  same  equal  fortune  as  before. 

In  this  second  encounter,  the  Templar  aimed  at  the 
centre  of  his  antagonist's  shield,  and  struck  it  so  fair  and 
forcibly  that  his  spear  went  to  shivers,  and  the  Disinher- 
ited  Knight  reeled  in  his  saddle.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  champion  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  directed 
the  point  of  his  lance  towards  Bois-Guilbert's  shield,  but, 
changing  his  aim  almost  in  the  moment  of  encounter,  he 
addressed  it  to  the  helmet,  a  mark  more  difficult  to  hit, 
but  which,  if  attained,  rendered  the  shock  more  irresistible. 
Fair  and  true  he  hit  the  Norman  on  the  visor,  where  hi3 
lance's  point  kept  hold  of  the  bars.   Yet^  even  at  this  dia* 
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advantage,  the  Templar  sustained  his  high  reputation; 
and  had  not  the  girths  of  his  saddle  burst^  he  might 
not  have  been  unhorsed.  As  it  chanced,  however,  saddle, 
horse,  and  man  rolled  on  the  ground  under  a  cloud  of 
dust. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  stirrups  and  fallen  steed 
was  to  the  Templar  scarce  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and, 
stung  with  madness,  both  at  his  disgrace  and  at  the  accla- 
mations  with  which  it  was  hailed  by  the  spectators,  he 
drew  his  sword  and  waved  it  in  defiance  of  his  conqueror. 
The  Disinherited  Knight  sprung  from  his  steed,  and  also 
unsheathed  his  sword.  The  marshals  of  the  field,  how- 
ever, spurred  their  horses  between  them  and  reminded 
them  that  the  laws  of  the  toumament  did  not,  on  the 
present  occasion^  permit  this  species  of  encounter. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  I  tnist,"  said  the  Templar, 
casting  a  resentful  glancé  at  his  antagonist ;  "  and  where 
there  are  none  to  separate  us." 

"  Jí  we  do  not,"  said  the  Disinherited  Knight,  "  the 
fault  shall  not  be  mine.  On  foot  or  horseback,  with 
spear,  with  axe,  or  with  sword,  I  am  alike  ready  to  en- 
counter thee/' 

More  and  angrier  words  would  have  been  exchanged, 
but  the  marshals,  crossing  their  lances  betwixt  them,  com- 
pelled  them  to  separate.  The  Disinherited  Knight  re- 
turned  to  his  first  station,  and  Bois-Guilbert  to  his  tent, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  an  agony  of 
despair. 

Without  alighting  from  his  horse,  the  conqueror  called 
for  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  opening  the  beaver,  or  lower  part 
of  his  helmet,  announced  that  he  quaffed  it  "  To  all  true 
English  hearts,  and  to  the  confusion  of  foreign  tyrants." 
He  then  commanded  his  trumpet  to  sound  a  defiance  to 
the  challengers,  and  desired  a  herald  to  announce  to  them 
that  he  should  make  no  election,  but  was  willing  to  en- 
counter them  in  the  order  in  which  they  pleased  to  advance 
against  him. 

The  gigán tic  Front-de-Boeuf,  armed  in  sable  armor,  was 
fche  first  who  took  the  field.    He  bore  on  a  white  shield 
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a  black  bull's  head,  half  defaced  by  the^numerous  eDcoUn- 
ters  wbich  be  bad  imdergone,  and  bearing  tbe  arrogant 
mottOy  Cav6y  adsum,^  Over  this  champion  tbe  Disin- 
berited  Knigbt  obtained  a  sligbt  but  decisive  advantage. 
Botb  Knigbts  broke  tbeir  lances  fairly,  but  Front-de-BoBuf, 
wbo  lost  a  stirrup  in  tbe  encounter,  was  adjudged  to  bave 
tbe  disadvantage. 

In  tbe  stranger's  tbird  encounter  witb  Sir  Pbilip  Mal- 
voisin,  be  was  equally  successf ul ;  striking  tbat  báron  so 
forcibly  on  tbe  casque  tbat  tbe  laces  of  tbe  beimet  broke, 
and  Malvoisin,  only  saved  from  falling  by  being  unbel- 
meted,  was  declared  vanquisbed  like  bis  companions. 

In  bis  fourtb  combat  witb  De  Grantmesnil,  tbe  Dis- 
inberited  Knigbt  sbowed  as  mucb  courtesy  as  be  bad 
bitberto  evinced  courage  and  dexterity.  De  Grantmesnil's 
borsé,  whicb  was  young  and  violent,  reared  and  plunged 
in  tbe  course  of  tbe  career  so  as  to  disturb  tbe  rider's  aim, 
and  tbe  stranger,  declining  to  take  tbe  advantage  wbicb 
tbis  accident  afforded  bim,  raised  bis  lance,  and  passing 
bis  antagonist  witbout  toucbing  bim,  wbeeled  bis  borsé 
and  rode  back  again  to  bis  own  end  of  tbe  lists,  offering 
bis  antagonist,  by  a  berald,  tbe  cbance  of  a  second  en- 
counter. Tbis  De  Orantmesnil  declined,  avowing  bimself 
vanquisbed  as  mucb  by  tbe  courtesy  as  by  tbe  address  of 
bis  opponent. 

Ralpb  de  Vipont  summed  up  tbe  list  of  tbe  stranger's 
triumpbs,  being  burled  to  tbe  ground  witb  sucb  force 
tbat  tbe  blood  gusbed  from  bis  nose  and  bis  moutb,  and 
be  was  bome  senseless  from  tbe  lists. 

Tbe  acclamations  of  tbousands  applauded  tbe  unani- 
mous  award  of  tbe  Prince  and  marsbals,  announcing  tbat 
day's  bonors  to  tbe  Disinberited  Knigbt, 
^  Beware,  I  am  h«rel 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

In  the  inid«t  was  aeen 
A  lady  of  a  more  majestio  mién, 
By  stature  and  by  beauty  mark*d  their  aorsrelgn  Qumb. 


And  as  in  beauty  ahe  aurpaaa'd  fhe  ohofar, 
Bo  nobler  than  the  rest  waa  her  attíre ; 
A  orown  of  ruddy  gold  enoloaed  her  brow, 
Fiain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show ; 
A  branch  of  Agnus  Gaatua  ^  in  her  hand, 
Bhe  bore  aloft  her  symboI  of  command. 

The  Flotoer  and  the  Leqf, 

WiLLiAM  DE  Wyvil  and  Stephen  de  Martival,  th6 
xnarshals  of  the  fíeld,  were  the  íirst  to  offer  their  congrat> 
ulations  to  the  victor,  praying  him  at  the  same  time  to 
suffer  his  helmet  to  be  unlaced,  or,  at  least,  that  he  would 
raise  his  visor  ere  they  conducted  him  to  receive  the  prize 
of  the  day's  tourney  from  the  hands  of  Prince  John.  The 
Disinherited  Kiiight,  with  all  knightly  courtesy,  declined 
their  request,  alleging  that  he  could  not  at  this  time  suffer 
his  face  to  be  seen,  for  reasons  which  he  had  assigned  to 
the  heralds  when  he  entered  the  lists,  The  marshals  were 
perfectly  satisfied  by  this  reply ;  for  amidst  the  f requent 
and  capricious  vows  by  which  knights  were  accustomed  to 
bind  themselves  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  there  were  none 
more  co'mmon  than  those  by  which  they  engaged  to  remain 
incognito  for  a  certain  space,  or  until  somé  particular  ad- 
fenture  was  achieved.  The  marshals,  therefore,  pressed 
AO  farther  into  the  mystery  of  the  Disinherited  Knight, 
but,  announcing  to  Prince  John  the  conqueror's  desire  to 
remain  unknown,  they  requested  permission  to  bring  him 
before  his  Grace,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  the  reward 
of  his  valor. 

John's  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  mystery  observed 
by  the  stranger ;  and,  being  already  displeased  with  the 
issue  of  the  tournament,  in  which  the  challengers  whom 
he  favored  had  been  successively  defeated  by  one  knight, 

1  A  small  tree  that  grew  in  Mediterranean  countries  and  was  tbe  emblev 
•f  chastity. 
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he  answered  hanghtilj  to  the  marshals^  By  the  light  of 
Oor  Lady's  brow^  this  same  knight  hath  been  disinherited 
as  well  of  his  courtesy  as  of  his  lands^  since  he  desires  to 
appear  before  us  without  oncovering  his  face.  Wot  ye, 
my  lords/'  he  said,  tuming  round  to  his  train^  who  this 
gaJlant  can  be^  that  bears  himself  thus  proudly  ? 

I  cannot  guess/'  answered  De  Bracy^ nor  did  I  think 
there  had  been  within  the  four  seas  that  girth  Britain  a 
champion  that  could  bear  down  these  five  knights  in  one 
day's  jousting.  By  my  faith,  I  shall  ne  ver  forget  the 
force  with  which  he  shocked  De  Yipont.  The  poor  Hos- 
pitaller  was  hurled  from  his  saddle  üke  a  stone  from  a 
sling.'^ 

"  Boast  not  of  that/^  said  a  Ejiight  of  St.  John,  who 
was  present ;  your  Temple  champion  had  no  better  luck. 
I  saw  youT  brave  lance,  Bois-Guilbert,  roll  thrice  over, 
grasping  his  hands  full  of  sand  at  every  tum.'^ 

De  Bracy.  being  attached  to  the  Templars^  wonld  have 
replied;  but  'v*  ' prevented  by  Prince  John,  "Silence 
sirs,"  he  said;  "what  unprofitable  debate  have  we 
here?" 

"  The  victor/'  said  De  Wyvil,  "  still  waits  the  pleasure 
of  your  Highness.'* 

"  It  is  our  pleasure/'  answered  John,  "  that  he  do  so 
wait  until  we  leam  whether  there  is  not  somé  one  who  can 
at  least  guess  at  his  name  and  quality.  Should  he  remain 
there  till  nightfall,  he  has  had  work  enough  to  keep  him 
warm." 

"  Your  Grace,"  said  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  "  will  do  less 
than  due  honor  to  the  victor,  if  you  compel  him  to  wait 
till  we  teli  your  Highness  that  which  we  cannot  know ; 
at  least  /  can  f orm  no  guess  —  unless  he  be  one  of  the 
good  lances  who  accompanied  King  Bichard  to  Palestine. 
and  who  are  now  straggling  homeward  from  the  Hoiy 
Land." 

**It  may  be  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,"  said  De  Bracy;  "he 
is  about  the  same  pitch." 

"  Sir  Thomas  de  Múlton,  the  Knight  of  Gilsland  rather," 
said  Eitzurse;  "Salisbury  is  bigger  in  the  bones.'^  A 
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whisper  arose  among  the  train,  but  by  whom  first  suggested 
could  not  be  ascertained.  "It  might  be  the  King  —  it 
might  be  Richárd  CcBur-de-Lion  himself  I " 

"  Over  gods  forbode  ! said  Prince  John,  involuntarily 
turning  at  the  same  time  as  pale  as  death,  and  shrinking, 
as  if  blighted  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  "  Waldemar !  De 
Bracyl  brave  knights  and  gentlemen,  remember  your 
promises  and  stand  truly  by  me  I  "  " 

"  Here  is  no  danger  impending,"  said  Waldemar  Fitz- 
urse ;  "  are  you  so  little  acquainted  with  the  gigán tic  limbs 
of  your  father's  son  as  to  think  they  can  be  held  within 
the  circumference  of  yonder  suit  of  armor  ?  De  Wy  vil 
and  Martival,  you  will  best  sérve  the  Prince  by  bringing 
forward  the  victor  to  the  throne  and  ending  an  error  that 
has  conjured  all  the  blood  from  his  cheeks.  Look  at  him 
more  closely,"  he  continued.  Your  highness  will  see  that 
he  wants  three  inches  of  King  Richard's  height,  and  twice 
as  much  of  his  shoulder-breadth.  The  very  horse  he  backs 
could  not  have  carried  the  ponderous  weight  of  King  Rich- 
árd through  a  single  course." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  iparshals  brought  for- 
ward the  Disinherited  Knight  to  the  foot  of  a  wooden 
flight  of  steps,  which  förmed  the  ascent  from  the  lists  to 
Prince  John's  throne.  Still  discomposed  with  the  idea 
that  his  brother,  so  much  injured,  and  to  whom  he  was 
80  much  indebted,  had  suddenly  arrived  in  his  native 
kingdom,  even  the  distinctions  pointed  out  by  Fitzurse 
did  not  altogether  remove  the  Prince's  apprehensions ; 
and  while,  with  a  short  and  embarrassed  eulogy  upon  his 
valor,  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  him  the  war-horse 
assigned  as  the  prize,  he  trembled  lest  from  the  barred 
visor  of  the  mailed  form  before  him,  an  answer  might  be 
retumed,  in  the  deep  and  awful  accents  of  Richárd  the 
Lion-hearted. 

But  the  Disinherited  Knight  spoke  not  a  word  in  reply 
to  the  compliment  of  the  Prince,  which  he  only  acknow- 
ledged  with  a  profound  obeisance. 

The  horse  was  led  into  the  lists  by  two  grooms  richly 
dressed,  the  animál  itself  being  fully  accoutred  with  the 
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richest  war  fumiture ;  which,  bowever^  scarcely  added  to 
the  value  of  the  noble  creature  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
were  judges.  Laying  one  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  the  Disinherited  Knight  vaulted  at  once  upon  the 
back  of  the  steed  without  making  use  of  the  stirrup,  and, 
brandíshing  aloft  his  lance,  rode  twice  around  the  lists, , 
exhibiting  the  points  and  paces  of  the  horse  with  the  skill 
of  a  perfect  borseman. 

The  appearance  of  vanity,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  attributed  to  this  display,  was  removed  by  the  pro- 
priety  shown  in  exhibiting  to  the  beat  advantage  the 
princely  reward  with  which  he  had  been  just  honored, 
and  the  Knight*  was  again  greeted  by  the  acclamations  oí 
all  present. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  bustling  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  had 
reminded  Prince  John,  in  a  whisper,  that  the  victor  must 
now  display  his  good  judgment,  instead  of  his  vaior, 
by  selecting  from  among  the  beauties  who  graced  the 
galleries  a  lady  who  should  fill  the  throne  of  the  Queen 
of  Beauty  and  of  Love,  and  deliver  the  prize  of  the 
toumey  upon  the  ensuing  day.  The  Prince  accordingly 
made  a  sign  with  his  truncheon,  as  the  Knight  passed 
him  in  his  second  career  around  the  lists.  The  Knight 
tumed  towards  the  throne,  and,  sinking  his  lance,  until 
the  point  was  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  remained 
motionless,  as  if  expecting  John's  commands ;  while  all 
admired  the  suddén  dexterity  with  which  he  instantly 
reduced  his  fiery  steed  from  a  state  of  violent  emötion 
and  high  excitation  to  the  stillness  of  an  equestriaD 
statue. 

"Sir  Disinherited  Knight,'^  said  Prince  John,  "sincc 
that  is  the  only  title  by  which  we  can  address  you,  it  is 
now  your  duty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  name  the  fair 
lady,  who,  as  Queen  of  Honor  and  of  Lovo,  is  to  preside 
over  next  day's  festival.  If,  as  a  stranger  in  our  land, 
you  should  require  the  aid  of  other  judgment  to  guide 
your  *  own,  we  can  only  say  that  Alicia,  the  daughtet 
of  our  gallant  knight  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  has  at  our 
tourt  been  long  held  the  íirst  in  beauty  as  in  piaca 
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Nevertlieless,  it  is  your  undoubted  prerogative  to  confet 
on  whom  you  please  this  crown,  by  the  delivery  of 
wliich  to  the  lady  of  your  choice,  the  election  of  to- 
morrow's  Queen  will  be  formai  and  complete.  Kaise 
your  lance." 

The  Knight  obeyed ;  and  Prince  John  placed  upon 
its  point  a  coronet  of  green  satin  having  around  its  edge 
a  circlet  of  gold,  the  upper  edge  of  which  was  re- 
lieved  by  arrow-points  and  hearts  placed  interchange- 
ably,  like  the  strawberry  leaves  and  balls  upon  a  ducal 
crown. 

In  the  broad  hint  which  he  dropped  respecting  the 
daughter  of  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  John  had  more  than 
one  motive,  each  the  offspring  of  a  mind  which  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  carelessness  and  presumption  with 
low  artifíce  and  cunning.  He  wished  to  banish  from  the 
minds  of  the  chivalry  around  him  his  own  indecent  and 
unacceptable  jest  respecting  the  Jewess  Kebecca ;  he  was 
desirous  of  conciliating  Alicia's  father  Waldemar,  of 
whom  he  stood  in  awe,  and  who  had  more  than  once 
shown  himself  dissatisfied  during  the  course  of  the  day's 
proceedings.  He  had  also  a  wish  to  establish  himself  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  lady;  for  John  was  at  least  as 
licentious  in  his  pleasures  as  proíligate  in  his  ambition. 
But  besides  all  these  reasons,  he  was  desirous  to  raise 
up  against  the  Disinherited  Knight  (towards  whom  he 
already  entertained  a  strong  dislike)  a  powerful  enemy 
in  the  person  of  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  who  was  likely,  he 
thought,  highly  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  his  daughter, 
in  case,  as  was  not  unlikely,  the  victor  should  make 
another  choice. 

And  so  indeed  it  proved.  For  the  Disinherited  Knight 
passed  the  gallery  close  to  that  of  the  Prince,  in  which 
the  Lady  Alicia  was  seated  in  the  fuU  pride  of  trium- 
phant  beauty,  and,  pacing  forward  as  slowly  as  he  had 
hitherto  rode  swiftly  around  the  lists,  he  seemed  to 
exercise  his  right  of  examining  the  numerous  fair  faces 
which  adofned  that  splendid  circle. 

It  was  worth  while  to  see  the  di£ferent  conduct  of  the 
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beauties  who  underwent  this  examination,  during  the 
time  it  was  proceeding.  Somé  blushed ;  somé  assumed  an 
air  of  pride  and  dignity  5  somé  looked  straight  forward 
and  essayed  to  seem  utterly  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  on;  somé  drew  back  in  alarm,  wbich  was  perhaps 
affected;  somé  endeavored  to  forbear  smiling;  and  tbere 
were  two  or  tbree  wbo  laughed  outrigbt.  Tbere  were 
also  somé  wbo  dropped  tbeir  veils  over  tbeir  cbarms ;  but 
as  tbe  Wardour  Manuscript  says,  tbese  wer^  fair  ones  of 
ten  years'  standing,  it  may  be  supposed  tbat,  baving  bad 
tbeir  fuU  sbare  of  sucb  vanities,  they  were  willing  to  with- 
draw  tbeir  claim,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  cbance  to  tbe 
rising  beauties  of  tbe  age. 

At  lengtb  tbe  cbampion  paused  beneatb  tbe  balcony  in 
wbicb  tbe  Lady  Kovvena  was  placed,  and  tbe  expectation 
of  tbe  spectators  was  excited  to  tbe  utmost. 

It  must  be  owned,  tbat  if  an  interest  displayed  in 
bis  success  could  bave  bribed  tbe  Disinberited  Knigbt, 
tbe  part  of  tbe  lists  before  wbicb  be  paused  bad  merited 
bis  predilection.  Cedric  tbe  Saxon,  overjoyed  at  tbe  dis- 
comfiture  or  tbe  Templar,  and  still  more  so  at  tbe  mis- 
oarriage  of  bis  two  malevolent  neigbbors,  Front-de-Boeuf 
and  Malvoisin,  bad,  witb  bis  body  balf  stretcbed  over 
tbe  balcony,  accompanied  tbe  victor  in  eacb  course,  not 
witb  bis  eyes  only,  but  witb  bis  wbole  beart  and  soul. 
Tbe  Lady  Eowena  bad  watcbed  tbe  progress  of  tbe  day 
witb  equal  attention,  tbougb  witb  out  openly  betraying 
tbe  same  interest.  Even  tbe  unmoved  Atbelstane  bad 
sbown  symptoms  of  sbaking  off  bis  apathy,  wben  calling 
for  a  buge  goblet  of  muscadine,  be  quaffed  it  to  tbe 
bealtb  of  tbe  Disinberited  Knigbt. 

Anotber  group,  stationed  under  tbe  gallery  cccupied 
by  tbe  Saxons,'  bad  sbown  no  less  interest  in  tbe  fate  of 
tbe  day. 

"  Fatber  Abrabam !  "  said  Isaac  of  York,  wben  tbe 
first  course  was  run  betwixt  tbe  Templar  and  tbe  Disin- 
berited Kjiigbt,  "  how  fiercely  tbat  Gentile  rides  !  Ab^ 
tbe  good  borsé  tbat  was  brougbt  all  tbe  long  way  from 
Barbary,  be  takes  no  more  care  of  bim  tban  if  be  were 
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a  wild  ass's  colt  —  and  the  noble  armor  that  was  worth 
80  raany  zecchins  to  Joseph  Pareira,  the  armorer  of  Milán, 
besides  seventy  in  the  hundred  of  profits,  he  cares  foi 
it  as  little  as  if  he  had  found  it  in  the  highways  I " 

"  If  he  risks  his  own  person  and  limbs,  father/'  said 
Rebecca,  "  in  doing  such  a  dreadf ul  battle,  he  can  scarce 
be  expected  to  spare  his  horse  and  armor." 

"Child,"  replied  Isaac,  somewhat  beated,  "thou  know- 
est  not  what  -thou  speakest.  His  neck  and  limbs  are  his 
own,  but  his  horse  and  armor  belong  to  —  Holy  Jacob  I 
what  was  I  about  to  say !  Kevertheless,  it  is  a  good 
youth.  See,  Rebecca !  see,  he  is  again  about  to  go  up  to 
battle  against  the  Philistine.  Pray  child,  pray  for  the 
eafety  of  the  good  youth,  and  of  the  speedy  horse,  and 
the  rich  armor.  God  of  my  fathers ! he  again  ex- 
claimed,  he  hath  conquered,  and  the  uncircumcised 
Philistine  hath  fallen  before  his  lance,  even  as  Og  the 
Eüng  of  Bashan,  and  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  feli 
before  the  sword  of  our  fathers!  Surely  he  shall  take 
their  gold  and  their  silver,  and  their  ■  war-horses,  and 
their  armor  of  brass  and  of  steel,  for  a  prey  and  for  a 
spoü." 

The  same  anxiety  did  the  worthy  Jew  display  during 
every  course  that  was  run,  seldom  failing  to  hazárd  a 
hasty  calculation  concerning  the  value  of  the  horse  and 
armor  which  was  f orfeited  to  the  champion  upon  each  new 
Buccess.  There  had  been,  therefore,  no  small  interest 
taken  in  the  success  of  the  Disinherited  Knight,  by  those 
who  occupied  the  part  of  the  lists  before  which  he  now 
paused. 

Whether  from  indecision  or  somé  other  motive  of  hesi- 
tation,  the  champion  of  the  day  remained  stationary  for 
more  than  a  minute,  while  the  eyes  of  the  silent  audience 
were  ri veted  upon  his  motions ;  and  then  gradually  and 
gracefully  sinking  the  point  of  his  lance,  he  deposited  the 
coronet  which  it  supported  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  Rowena. 
The  trumpets  instantly  sounded,  while  the  heralds  pro- 
cla-med  the  Lady  Rowena  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of 
Lőve  for  the  ensuing  day,  menacing  with  suitable  penal- 
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ties  tliose  who  should  be  disobedient  to  her  authority. 
They  then  repeated  their  cry  of  "Largesse,"  to  which 
Cedric,  in  the  height  of  his  joy,  replied  by  an  ample 
donative,  and  to  which  Athelstane,  though  less  promptly, 
added  one  equally  large. 

There  was  somé  niurmuring  among  the  damsels  of 
Norman  descent,  who  were  as  much  unused  to  see  the 
preference  given  to  a  Saxon  beauty  as  the  Kormán 
nobles  were  to  sustain  defeat  in  the  games  of  chivalry 
which  they  themselves  had  introduced.  £ut  these  sounds 
of  disafifection  were  drowned  by  the  popular  shout  of 
"Long  live  the  Lady  Rowena,  the  chosen  and  lawful 
Queen  of  Love  and  of  Beauty  I "  To  which  many  in  the 
lower  area  added,  "  Long  live  the  Saxon  Princess !  long 
live  the  race  of  the  Immortal  Alfréd  ! " 

However  unacceptable  these  sounds  might  be  to  Prince 
John,  and  to  those  around  him,  he  saw  himself  never- 
theless  obliged  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  the  victor, 
and  accordingly  calling  to  horse,  he  left  his  throne ;  and 
mounting  his  jennet,  accompanied  by  his  train,  he  again 
entered  the  lists.  The  Prince  paused  a  nioment  beneath 
the  gallery  of  the  Lady  Alicia,  to  whpm  he  paid  his 
compliments,  observing  at  the  same  time  to  those  around 
him:  "By  my  halidome,  sirsi  if  the  Knight's  feats  in 
arms  have  shown  that  he  hath  limbs  and  sinews,  his 
choice  hath  no  less  proved  that  his  eyes  are  none  of  the 
clearest.^' 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  as  during  his  whole  life,  John's 
misfortune  not  perfectly  to  understand  the  characters  of 
those  whom  he  wished  to  conciliate.  Waldemar  Fitzurse 
was  rather  ofifended  than  pleased  at  the  Prince  stating 
thus  broadly  an  opinion  that  his  daughter  had  been 
slighted. 

"  I  know  no  right  of  chivalry,"  he  said,  "  more  pre- 
cious  or  inalienable  than  that  of  each  free  knight  to 
r  ihoose  his  lady-love  by  his  own  judgment.  My  daughter 
courts  distinction  from  no  one  ;  and  in  her  own  character, 
and  in  her  o'.vn  sphere,  will  ne  ver  fail  to  receive  the  full 
proportion  of  that  which  is  her  due.^' 
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Prince  John  replied  not ;  but,  spurring  his  horse,  as  if 
to  give  vent  to  his  vexation,  he  made  the  animál  bound 
forward  to  the  gallery  where  Rowena  was  seated,  with  the 
crown  still  at  her  feet. 

"Assume,"  he  said,  "fair  lady,  the  mark  of  youi 
sovereignty,  to  which  none  bows  homage  more  sincerely 
than  ourself,  John  of  Anjou  ;  and  if  it  please  you  to-day, 
with  your  noble  sire  and  friends,  to  grace  our  banquet  in 
the  Castle  of  Ashby,  we  shall  learn  to  know  the  empress 
to  whose  service  we  devote  to-morrow." 

Erowena  remained  silent,  and  Cedric  answered  for  her  in 
his  native  Saxon. 

"  The  Lady  Rowena,"  he  said,  "  possesses  not  the 
language  in  which  to  reply  to  your  courtesy,  or  to  sustain 
her  part  in  your  festival.  I  also,  and  the  noble  Athelstane 
of  Coningsburgh,  speak  only  the  language  and  practise  only 
the  manners  of  our  fathers.  We  therefore  decline  with 
thanks  your  Highness's  courteous  invitation  to  the  banquet. 
To-morrow,  the  Lady  Rowena  will  take  upon  her  the  state 
to  which  she  has  been  called  by  the  free  election  of  the  vio- 
tor  Knight,  confirmed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people." 

So  saying,  he  lifted  the  coronet,  and  placed  it  upon 
Eowena's  bead,  in  tokén  of  her  acceptance  of  the  tem- 
porary  authority  assigned  to  her. 

"  What  says  he  ?  "  said  Prince  John,  aflfecting  not  to 
understand  the  Saxon  language,  in  which,  however,  he 
was  well  skilled.  The  purport  of  Cedric's  speech  was 
repeated  to  him  in  French.  "  It  is  well,"  he  said  ;  "  to- 
niorrow  we  will  ourself  conduct  this  mute  sovereign  to 
her  seat  of  dignity.  You,  at  least.  Sir  Knight,"  he  added 
turning  to  the  victor,  who  had  remained  near  the  gallery, 
"  will  this  day  share  our  banquet  ?  " 

The  Knight,  speaking,  for  the  íirst  time,  in  a  low  and 
hurried  voice,  excused  himself  by  pleading  fatigue,  and  the 
necessity  of  preparing  for  to-morrow's  encounter. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Prince  John  haughtily  ;  "  although  % 
unused  to  such  refusals,  we  will  endeavor  to  digest  our 
banquet  as  we  may,  though  ungraced  by  the  most  succesa* 
f ul  in  arms  and  his  elected  Queen  of  Beauty." 
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So  saying,  he  prepared  to  leave  fche  lists  with  hia 
glittering  train,  and  his  turning  his  steed  for  that  purpose 
was  the  signal  for  the  breaking  up  and  dispersion  of  the 
spectators. 

Yet,  with  the  vindictive  memory  proper  to  offended 
pride,  especially  when  combined  with  conscious  want  of 
desert,  John  had  hardly  proceeded  three  paces,  ere  again, 
turning  around,  he  fixed  an  eye  of  stern  resentment  upon 
the  yeoman  who  had  displeased  him  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  and  issiied  his  conimands  to  the  men-at-arms  who 
stood  near.  "  On  your  life,  suífer  not  that  fellow  to 
escape." 

The  yeoman  stood  the  angry  glancé  of  the  Prince  with 
the  same  unvaried  steadiness  which  had  marked  his 
former  deportment,  saying,  with  a  sraile,  "  I  ha  ve  no 
intention  to  leave  Ashby  until  tlie  day  after  to-morrow.  I 
most  see  how  Stafifordshire  and  Leicestershire  can  draw 
their  bows  —  the  forests  of  Needwood  and  Chamwood 
must  rear  good  archers." 

"I,"  said  Prince  John  to  his  attendants,  but  not  in 
direct  reply,  —  "  I  will  see  how  he  can  draw  his  own ;  and 
woe  betide  him  unless  his  skill  should  prove  somé  apology 
for  his  insolence !  " 

"  It  is  full  time,"  said  De  Bracy,  *^  that  the  mttrecuir 
dance  ^  of  these  peasants  should  be  restrained  by  somé 
Btriking  example." 

Waldemar  Fitzurse,  who  probably  thought  his  patron 
i^as  not  taking  the  readiest  road  to  popularity,  shrugged 
€p  his  shoulders  and  was  silent.  Prince  John  resumed 
Ais  retreat  from  the  lists,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  multi- 
iude  became  generál. 

In  various  routes,  according  to  the  different  quarters 
from  which  they  came,  and  in  groups  of  various  numbers, 
the  spectators  were  seen  retiring  over  the  plain.  By 
far  the  most  numerous  part  strearaed  towards  the  town  of 
Ashby,  where  many  of  the  distinguished  persons  were 
lodged  in  the  castle,  and  where  others  found  accommoda- 
tion  in  the  town  itself.  Among  these  were  most  of  tha 
i  Presumption,  insolence.  \ 
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knights  who  had  already  appeared  in  tbe  toumament,  oi 
who  proposed  to  fight  there  the  ensuing  day,  and  who,  as 
they  rode  slowly  along,  talking  over  the  events  of  the  day, 
were  greeted  with  loud  shouts  by  the  populace.  The 
same  acclamations  were  bestowed  upon  Prince  John, 
although  he  was  indebted  for  them  rather  to  the  splendor 
of  his  appearance  and  train  than  to  the  popularity  of  his 
character. 

A  more  sincere  and  more  generál,  as  well  as  a  better 
meríted  acclamation  attended  the  victor  of  the  day,  until, 
anxious  to  withdraw  himself  from  popular  notice,  he  ao 
cepted  the  accommodation  of  one  of  those  pavilions  pitched 
at  the  extremities  of  the  lists,  the  use  of  which  was  cour- 
teously  tendered  hím  by  the  marshals  of  the  űeld.  On  his 
retiring  to  his  tent,  many  who  had  lingered  in  the  lists,  to 
look  upon  and  fofm  conjectures  concerning  him,  also  dis- 
persed. 

The  signs  and  sounds  of  a  tumultuous  concourse  of  men 
lately  crowded  together  in  oüe  place,  and  agitated  by  the 
same  passing  events,  were  now  exchanged  for  the  distant 
hum  of  voiccs  of  diíFerent  groups  retreating  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  these  speedily  died  away  in  silence.  No  other 
Bounds  were  heard  save  the  voices  of  the  menials  who 
stripped  the  galleries  of  their  cushions  and  tapestry,  in 
order  to  put  them  in  safety  for  the  night,  and  wrangled 
among  themselves  for  the  half-used  bottles  of  wine  and 
relics  of  the  refreshment  which  had  been  sérved  round  to 
the  spectators. 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  lists  more  than  one  forge 
was  erected ;  and  these  now  began  to  glimmer  through  the 
twilight,  announcing  the  toil  of  the  armorers,  which  was 
to  continue  through  the  whole  night,  in  order  to  repair  or 
altér  the  suits  of  armor  to  be  used  again  on  the  morrow. 

A  strong  guard  of  men-at-arms,  renewed  at  intervals, 
from  two  hours  to  two  hours,  surrounded  the  lists,  and 
kept  watch  during  the  night. 
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ThuB,  Uke  the  aaá  pmiiglng  raTen,  that  tőül 
The  aick  mán**  pMsport  in  her  bollow  bMk, 
And  in  the  aliadow  of  the  nlent  night 
Doth  ahake  contagion  from  her  aable  wings  ; 
YexM  and  tormented,  mns  poor  Banbbas, 
With  iatal  cuiBea  towarda  these  CbriatianB. 


Thb  Disinherited  Knight  had  no  sooner  reacbed  his 
pavilion  than  squires  and  pages  in  abundance  tendered 
tbeir  Services  to  disarm  bim,  to  bring  fresb  attire,  and  to 
offer  him  tbe  refresbment  of  tbe  batb.  Tbeir  zeal  on  tbis 
occasion  was  perbaps  sbarpened  by  curiosity,  since  every 
one  desired  to  know  wbo  the  Knight  was  that  had  gained 
80  many  laurels,  yet  had  refused,  evén  at  tbe  command  of 
Prince  John,  to  lift  his  visor  or  to  name  his  name.  But 
their  officious  inquisitiveness  was  not  gratifíed. 

Tbe  Disinherited  Knight  refused  all  otber  assistance 
save  that  of  his  own  squire,  or  rather  yeoman,  a  clownisb- 
looking  man,  wbo,  wrapt  in  a  cloak  of  dark-colored  felt, 
and  baving  his  bead  and  face  half  buried  in*  a  Kormán 
honnét  made  of  black  fur,  seemed  to  affect  tbe  incognito 
as  mucb  as  his  master.  All  others  being  excluded  from 
tbe  tent,  tbis  attendant  relieved  his  master  from  tbe  more 
burdensome  parts  of  his  armor,  and  placed  food  and  wine 
before  him,  which  the  exertions  of  tbe  day  rendered  very 
acceptable. 

The  Knight  had  scarcely  fínisbed  a  basty  meal,  ere  his 
menial  announced  to  him  that  five  men,  each  leading  a 
barbed  steed,  desired  to  speak  with  him.  .The  Disinherited 
Knight  had  exchanged  his  armor  for  the  long  robe  usually 
worn  by^  those  of  his  condition,  which,  being  furnished 
with  a  bood,  concealed  tbe  features,  when  such  was  tbe 
pleasure  of  tbe  wearer,  almost  as  completely  as  the  visor 
of  the  beimet  itself ;  but  the  twiligbt,  which  was  now  fast 
darkening,  would  of  itself  ha  ve  rendered  a  disguise  unne- 
cessary,  unless  to  persons  to  whom  the  face  of  an  individual 
ebanced  to  be  particularly  well  known. 
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The  Disinherited  Knight,  therefore,  stept  boldly  forth 
to  the  front  of  his  tent,  and  found  in  attendance  the 
squires  of  the  challengers,  whom  he  easily  knew  by  their 
russet  and  black  dresses,  each  of  whom  led  his  master's 
charger  loaded  with  the  armor  in  which  he  had  that  day 
fought. 

"  According  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,"  said  the  foremost 
of  these  men,  "I,  Baldwin  de  Oyley,  squire  to  the  re- 
doubted  Knight  Brían  de  Bois-Guilbert,  make  ofifer  to 
you,  styling  yourself,  for  the  present,  the  Disinherited 
Knight,  of  the  horse  and  armor,  used  by  th§  said  Brian 
de  Bois-Guilbert  in  this  day's  Passage  of  Arms,  leaving 
it  with  your  nobleness  to  retain  or  to  ransom  the  same, 
according  to  your  pleasure ;  for  such  is  the  law  of  arms." 

The  other  squires  repeated  nearly  the  same  formula, 
and  then  stood  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Disinherited 
Knight. 

"To  you  four,  sirs,"  replied  the  Knight,  addressing 
those  who  had  last  spoken,  "  and  to  your  honorable  and 
v^aliant  masters,  I  have  one  common  reply.  Commend 
me  to  the  noble  knights,  your  masters,  and  say,  I  should 
do  ill  to  deprive  them  of  steeds  and  arms  which  can 
never  be  used  by  braver  cavaliers.  I  would  I  could  here 
end  my  message  to  these  gallant  knights ;  but  being,  as  I 
term  myself,  in  truth  and  earnest  the  Disinherited,  I 
must  be  thus  far  bound  to  your  masters,  that  they  will,  of 
their  courtesy,  be  pleased  to  ransom  their  steeds  and 
armor,  since  ^at  which  I  wear  I  can  hardly  term  mine 
own.'^ 

"  We  stand  commissioned,  each  of  us,"  answered  the 
squire  of  Keginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  to  offer  a  hundred 
zecchins  in  ransom  of  these  horses  and  suits  of  armor.'' 

"It  is  sufficient,"  said  the  Disinherited  Knight.  "Half 
the  sum  my  present  necessities  compel  me  to  accept ;  of 
the  remaining  half,  distribute  one  moiety  among  your-^ 
selves,  sir  squires,  and  divide  the  other  half  betwixt  the 
heralds  and  the  pursuivants,  and  minstrels,  and  attend* 
ants." 

The  squires,  with  cap  ín  hand,  and  low  reverences,  ex- 
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pressed  their  deep  sense  of  a  courtesy  and  generosity  not 
often  practised,  at  least  upon  a  scale  so  extensive.  The 
Disiaherited  Elnight  then  addressed  his  discourse  to  Bald- 
win,  the  squire  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  "  From  your 
master,"  said  he,  "  I  will  accept  neither  arms  nor  ransom. 
Say  to  him,  in  my  name,  that  our  strife  is  not  ended ;  no, 
not  till  we  have  fought  as  well  with  swords  as  with  lances, 
as  well  on  foot  as  on  horseback.  To  this  mortal  quarrel 
he  has  himself  ^efíed^me,  and  I  shall  not  forget  the  chal- 
lenge.  Meantime,  let  him  he  assured  that  I  hold  him, 
not  as  one  of  his  companions,  with  whom  I  can  with  plea- 
sure  exchange  courtesies,  hut  rather  as  one  with  whom  I 
stand  upon  terms  of  mortal  deíiance." 

"  My  master,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  knows  how  to  re- 
quite  scom  with  scorn,  and  blows  with  blows,  as  well  as 
courtesy  with  courtesy.  Since  you  disdain  to  accept  from 
him  any  share  of  the  ransoih  at  which  you  have  ratéd  the 
arms  of  the  other  knights,  I  must  leave  his  armor  and  his 
horse  here,  being  well  assured  that  he  will  never  deign  to 
mount  the  one  or  wear  the  other.'* 

"  You  have  spoken  well,  good  squire,"  said  the  Disin- 
herited  Knight ;  well  and  boldly,  as  it  beseemeth  him 
to  speak  who  answers  for  an  absent  master.  Leave  not, 
liowever,  the  horse  and  armor  here.  Bestore  them  to  thy 
master ;  or,  if  he  scoms  to  accept  them,  retain  them,  good 
iriend,  for  thine  own  use.  So  far  as  th§y  are  mine,  I  be- 
stow  them  upon  you  freely." 

Baldwin  made  a  deep  obeisance,  and  retired  with  his 
companions;  and  the  Disinherited  Knight  entered  the 
pavilion. 

"  Thus  far,  Gurth,"  said  he,  addressing  his  attendant, 
"  the  reputation  of  English  chivalry  hath  not  suffered  in 
my  hands." 

"And  I,"  said  Gurth,  "for  a  Saxon  swineherd,  have 
not  ill  played  the  personage  of  a  Kormán  squire-at-arms." 

"  Yea,  but,"  answered  the  Disinherited  Knight,  "  thou 
hast  ever  kept  me  in  anxiety  lest  thy  clownish  bearing 
ehould  discover  thee." 

"Tush!"  said  Gurth;  "I  fear  discovery  from  none, 
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saving  mj  playfellow,  Wamba  the  Jester,  of  whom  I 
could  never  discover  whether  he  were  most  knave  or  fool. 
Yet  I  could  scarce  choose  but  laugh^  when  my  old  master 
passed  8o  near  to  me,  dreaming  all  the  while  that  Gurth 
was  keeping  his  porkers  many  a  mile  off,  in  the  thickets 
and  swamps  of  Rothervvood.    If  I  am  discovered  "  — 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Disinherited  Knight,  "  thou  know- 
est  my  promise/' 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  Gurth,  "  I  will  never  fail 
my  friend  for  fear  of  my  skin-cutting.  I  have  a  tough 
hide,  that  will  bear  knife  or  scourge  as  well  as  any  boar's 
hide  in  my  herd." 

"  Trust  me,  I  will  requite  the  risk  you  run  for  my  love, 
Gurth,"  said  the  Knight.  "Meanwhile,  I  pray  you  to 
accept  these  ten  pieces  of  gold.'' 

"  I  am  richer,"  said  Gurth,  putting  them  into  his  pouch, 
'*than  ever  was  swineherd  or  bondsman." 

"  Take  this  bag  of  gold  to  Ashby,"  continued  his  mas- 
ter, "  and  find  out  Isaac  the  Jew  of  York,  and  let  him 
pay  himself  for  the  horse  and  arms  with  which  his  credit 
supplied  me." 

"  Nay,  by  St.  Dunstan,"  replied  Gurth,  « that  I  will 
not  do.-" 

"  How,  •  knave,"  replied  his  master,  "  wilt  thou  not 
obey  my  commands  ?  " 

So  they  be  honest,  reasonable,  and  Christian  com* 
mands,"  replied  Gurth ;  "  but  this  is  none  of  these.  To 
suffer  the  Jew  to  pay  himself  would  be  dishonest,  for  it 
would  be  cheating  my  master;  and  unreasonable  for  it 
were  the  part  of  a  fool ;  and  unchristian,  since  it  would 
be  plundering  a  believer  to  enrich  an  infidel." 

"  See  him  contented,  however,  thou  stubbom  varlet,'* 
Baid  the  Disinherited  Knight. 

I  will  do  so,"  said  Gurth,  taking  the  bag  under  hii 
cioak,  and  leaving  the  apartmant ;  "  and  it  will  go  hard,'- 
he  muttered,  "  but  I  content  him  with  one  half  of  his  owi 
asking."  So  saying,  he  departed,  and  left  the  Disinhei 
ited  Knight  to  his  own  perplexed  ruminations ;  which 
upon  more  accounts  than  it  is  now  possible  to  communi 
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cate  to  the  reader^  were  of  a  nature  peculiarly  agitating 
and  painful. 

We  must  now  change  tbe  scene  to  the  village  of  Ashby, 
or  rather  to  a  country  house  in  its  vicinity  belonging  to  a 
wealthy  Israelite,  with  whom  Isaac,  his  daughter,  and 
retinue  had  taken  up  their  quarters ;  the  Jews,  it  is  well 
known,  being  as  liberal  in  exercising  tbe  duties  of  bospi- 
tality  and  charity  among  their  own  people,  as  they  were 
alleged  to  be  reluctant  and  churlisb  in  extending  them  to 
tbose  whom  they  termed  Gentiles,  and  wbose  treatment  of 
them  certainly  meríted  little  bospitality  at  their  hand. 

In  an  apartment,  small  indeed,  but  ríchly  fumished 
with  decorations  of  an  Oríental  taste,  Bebecca  was  seated 
on  a  beap  of  embroidered  cushions,  which,  piled  along  a 
low  platform  that  surroxmded  the  chamber,  sérved,  like 
the  estrada  ^  of  the  Spaniards,  instead  of  chairs  and  stools. 
She  was  watching  the  motions  of  her  father  with  a  look 
of  anxious  and  fílial  affection,  while  he  paced  the  apart- 
ment  with  a  dejected  mien  and  disordered  step;  somé* 
times  clasping  his  hands  together,  sometimes  casting  his 
eyes  to  the  roof  of  the  apartment,  as  one  who  labored 
under  great  mentái  tribulation.  "  0  Jacob ! he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  0  all  ye  twelve  Holy  Fathers  of  our  tribe  I 
what  a  losing  venture  is  this  for  one  who  hath  duly  kept 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law  of  Moses,  —  fifty  zecchins 
wrenched  from  me  at  one  clutch,  and  by  the  taions  of  a 
tyrant ! " 

But,  father,"  said  Rebecca,  "  you  seemed  to  give  the 
gold  to  Prince  John  willingly." 

"  Willingly  ?  the  blotch  of  Egypt  upon  him !  Will- 
ingly,  saidst  thou  ?  Ay,  as  willingly  as  when,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lyon 8, 1  ílung  over  my  merchandise  to  lighten  the 
ship,  while  she  labored  in  the  tempest,,  robed  the  seeth- 
ing  billows  in  my  choice  silks,  perfumed  their  briny  foam 
with  myrrh  and  aloes,  enriched  their  cavems  with  gold 
and  silver  work  !  And  was  not  that  an  hour  of  unutter- 
ftble  misery,  though  my  own  hands  made  the  sacrifice  ?  " 

"  But  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  Heaven  exacted  to  sava 
1  A  part  of  the  floor  elevated  above  the  rest,  a  sort  of  platform. 
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our  lives,"  answered  Rebecca ;  "  and  the  God  of  our  fa* 
thers  has  since  blessed  your  store  and  your  gettings." 

"  Ay,"  answered  Isaac;  "but  if  the  tyrant  lays  hold  on 
them  as  he  did  to-day,  and  compels  me  to  smile  while  he 
is  robbing  me  ?  Oh,  daughter,  disinherited  and  wander- 
ing  as  we  are,  the  worst  evil  which  befalls  our  race  is, 
that  when  we  are  wronged  and  plundered  all  the  world 
laughs  around,  and  we  are  compelled  to  suppress  our  sense 
of  injury,  and  to  smile  tamely,  when  we  would  revenge 
bravely." 

"  Think  not  thus  of  it,  my  father,"  said  Rebecca  5  "  we 
also  have  advantages.  These  Gentiles,  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive  as  they  are,  are  in  somé  sort  dependent  on  the  dis- 
persed  children  of  Zion,  whoni  they  despise  and  perseciite. 
Without  the  aid  of  our  wealth,  they  could  neither  fur- 
nish  forth  their  hosts  in  war,  nor  their  triumphs  in  peace ; 
and  the  gold  which  we  lend  them  returns  with  increase 
to  our  coffers.  We  are  like  the  herb  which  flourisheth 
most  when  it  is  most  trampled  on.  Even  this  day's 
pageant  had  not  proceeded  without  the  consent  of  the  de- 
spised  Jew,  who  furnished  the  means." 

"  Daughter,"  said  Isaac,  "  thou  hast  harped  upon  an- 
other  string  of  sorrow.  The  goodly  steed  and  the  rich 
armor,  equal  to  the  fuU  profit  of  my  adventure  with  our 
Kirjath  Jairam  of  Leicester  —  there  is  a  dead  loss  too ; 
ay,  a  loss  which  swallows  up  the  gains  of  a  week  ;  ay,  the 
space  between  two  Sabbaths ;  and  yet  it  may  end  better 
than  I  now  think,  for  't  is  a  good  youth." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Rebecca,  "  you  shall  not  repent  you  of 
requiting  the  good  deed  received  of  the  stranger  knight." 

"  I  trust  so,  daughter,"  said  Isaac ;  "  and  I  trust  too  in 
the  rebuilding  of  Zion  ;  but  as  well  do  I  hope  with  my 
own  bodily  eyes  to  see  the  walls  and  battlements  of  the 
new  Temple  as  to  see  a  Christian,  yea,  the  very  best  of 
Christians,  repay  a  debt  to  a  Jew,  unless  under  the  awe  of 
the  judge  and  jailer." 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  discontented  walk  through 
the  apartment ;  and  Rebecca,  perceiving  that  her  attempts 
at  coiisolation  only  served  to  awaken  new  subjects  of  com- 
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piaint,  wisely  desisted  from  her  unavailing  efforts  —  a 
pnidential  line  of  conduct,  and  we  recommend  to  all  who 
Bet  up  for  comforters  and  advisers,  to  foUow  it  in  the  like 
circumstances. 

The  evening  was  now  becoming  dark,  when  a  Jewish 
servant  entered  the  apartment,  and  placed  upon  the  table 
two  silver  lamps,  fed  with  perfumed  oil;  the  richest 
wines,  and  the  most  delicate  refreshments,  were  at  the 
same  time  displayed  by  another  Israelitish  domestic  on  a 
small  ebony  tahle,  inlaid  with  silver ;  for,  jn  the  interior 
of  their  houses,  the  Jews  refused  themselves  no  expen- 
sive  indulgences.  At  the  same  time  the  servant  informed 
Isaac  that  a  Nazarene  (so  they  termed  Christians,  while 
conversing  among  themselves)  desired  to  speak  with  him. 
He  that  would  live  by  traffie  must  hold  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  every  one  claiming  business  with  him.  Isaac 
at  once  replaced  on  the  table  the  untasted  glass  of  Greek 
wine  which  he  had  just  raised  to  his  lips,  and  saying  has* 
tily  to  his  daughter,  "  Rebecca,  veil  theyself,"  commanded 
the  stranger  to  be  admitted. 

Just  as  Rebecca  had  dropped  over  her  fine  features  a 
sereen  of  silver  gauze  which  reached  to  her  feet,  the  door 
opened,  and  Gurth  entered,  wrapt  in  the  ample  folds  of 
his  Kormán  mantle.  His  appearance  was  rather  sus- 
picious  than  prepossessing,  especially  as,  instead  of  doffing 
his  honnét,  he  puUed  it  still  deeper  over  his  rugged  brow. 

"  Art  thou  Isaac  the  Jew  of  York  ? "  said  Gurth,  in 
Saxon. 

"  I  am,''  replied  Isaac,  in  the  same  language  (for  his 
traffie  had  rendered  every  tongue  spoken  in  Britain  familiar 
to  him)  ;  "  and  who  art  thou  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  to  the  purpose,"  answered  Gurth. 
As  much  as  my  name  is  to  thee,"  replied  Isaac ;  f oi 
without  knowing  thine,  how  can  I  hold  intercourse  with 
thee  ?  " 

"  Easily,"  answered  Gurth  ;  "  I,  being  to  pay  money, 
must  know  that  I  deliver  it  to  the  right  person ;  thou,  who 
art  to  receive  it,  wilt  not,  I  think,  care  very  greatly  by 
whose  hands  it  is  deli  vered.'' 
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"  Oh,"  said  the  Jew,  "  you  are  come  to  pay  moneys  ? 
Holy  Father  Ábrahám !  that  altereth  our  relation  to  eacb 
other.    And  írom  whom  dost  thou  bring  it  ?  " 

"  From  the  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Gurth,  "  victor 
in  this  day's  toumament.  It  is  the  price  of  the  armor 
Bupplied  to  him  by  Kirjath  Jairam  of  Leicester,  on  thy 
recommendation.  The  steed  is  restored  to  thy  stable ;  I 
desire  to  know  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  I  am  to  pay 
for  the  armor." 

I  said  he  was  a  good  youth ! "  exclaimed  Isaac  with 
joyful  exultation.  "A  cup  of  wine  will  do  thee  no 
harm/'  he  added,  filling  and  handing  to  the  swineherd  a 
richer  draught  than  Gurth  had  ever  before  tasted.  "  And 
how  much  money,"  continued  Isaac,  "  hast  thou  brought 
with  thee  ?  " 

"Holy  Virgin,"  said  Gurth,  setting  down  the  cup, 
^^what  nectar  these  unbelieving  dogs  drink,  while  true 
Ghristians  are  fain  to  quaff  ale  as  muddy  and  thick  as  the 
draflf^  we  give  to  hogsl  —  What  money  have  I  brought 
with  me  ?  "  continued  the  Saxon,  when  hfi  had  finished  this 
uncivil  ejaculation ;  "  even  but  a  small  sum ;  something  in 
hand  the  whilst.  What,  Isaac!  thou  must  bear  a  con- 
science,  though  it  be  a  Jewish  one." 

"Nay,  but,"  said  Isaac,  "thy  master  has  won  goodly 
steeds  and  rich  armors  with  the  strength  of  his  lance  and  of 
his  righthand — but  'tis  a  good  youth — the  Jew  will  take 
these  in  present  payment,  and  render  him  back  the  surplus." 

"  My  master  has  disposed  of  them  already,"  said  Gurth. 

"  Ah  !  that  was  wrong,"  said  the  Jew ;  "  that  was  the 
part  of  a  fool.  No  Ghristians  here  could  buy  so  many  horses 
and  armor.  No  Jew  except  myself  would  give  him  half 
the  values.  But  thou  hast  a  hundred  zecchins  with  thee 
in  that  bag,"  said  Isaac,  prying  under  Gurth's  cloak ;  "  it 
is  a  heavy  one." 

"  I  have  heads  for  cross-bow  bolts  ^  in  it,"  said  Gurth 
readily. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Isaac,  panting  and  hesitating  be- 
tween  habitual  love  of  gain  and  a  new-born  desire  to  be 
3  The  sedimenf.  oí  ale,  ilregs.  Arrows  fur  cross-bows. 
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liberal  in  the  pre&ent  instance ;  if  I  sbould  say  ihat  I 
would  take  eighty  zeccbins  for  the  good  steed  and  rich 
armor,  which  leaves  me  not  a  guilder's  profit,  have  you 
money  to  pay  me  ?  " 

Barely/'  said  Gurth,  though  the  sum  demanded  was 
more  reasonable  than  he  expected ;  "  and  it  will  leave  my 
master  nigh  penniless.  Kevertheless^  if  such  be  your  least 
offer,  I  must  be  content." 

"Fill  tbyself  another  goblet  of  wine,"  said  the  Jew. 
"  Ab  !  eighty  zeccbins  is  too  little.  It  leave tb  no  profit 
for  the  usages  of  the  money ;  and,  besides,  the  good  borsé 
may  have  suflfered  wrong  in  tbis  day's  encounter.  Oh,  it 
was  a  hard  and  dangerous  meeting  !  man  and  steed  rushing 
on  each  other  Üke  wild  buUs  of  Bashan !  The  borsé  can- 
not  but  have  had  wrong." 

*^And  I  say,"  replied .Gurtb,  "he  is  sound,  wind  and 
limb ;  and  you  may  see  him  now,  in  your  stable.  And  I 
say,  over  and  above,  that  seventy  zeccbins  is  enough  for 
the  armor,  and  I  hope  a  Gbristian's  word  is  as  good  as  a 
Jew's.  If  you  will  not  take  seventy,  I  will  carry  tbis 
bag  "  (and  he  shook  it  till  the  contents  j  ingled)  "  back  to 
my  master." 

"Nay,  nay!"  said  Isaac;  "lay  down  the  talents,  the 
shekels,  the  eighty  zeccbins,  and  tbou  sbalt  see  I  will  con- 
Bider  tbee  liberally." 

Gurtb  at  length  complied ;  and  teliing  ^  out  eighty  zec- 
cbins upon  the  table,  the  Jew  delivered  out  to  him  an 
acquittance  ^  for  the  borsé  and  suit  of  armor.  The  Jew's 
hand  trembled  for  joy  as  he  wrapped  up  the  first  seventy 
pieces  of  gold.  The  last  ten  he  told  over  with  much  de- 
liberation,  pausing,  and  saying  sometbing  as  he  took  each 
piece  from  the  table,  and  dropped  it  into  his  purse.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  avarice  were  struggling  with  his  better 
nature,  and  compelling  him  to  pouch  zeccbin  after  zecchin, 
wbile  his  generosity  urged  him  to  restore  somé  part  at 
least  to  his  benefactor,  or  as  a  donation  to  his  agent.  His 
wbole  speech  ran  nearly  thus :  — 

1  To  teli  is  to  count ;  the  tale  is  the  count  or  number. 
*  We  uow  say  receipt. 
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"  Seventy-one  —  seventy-two  ;  thy  master  is  a  good 
youth  —  seventy-three,  an  excellent  youth  —  seventy-four 

—  that  piece  has  been  clipt  within  the  ring  ^  —  seventy-five 

—  and  that  looketh  light  of  weight  —  seventy-six  —  when 
thy  master  wants  money,  let  him  come  to  Isaac  of  York  — 
seventy-seven  —  that  is,  with  reasonable  security."  Here 
he  made  a  considerable  pause,  and  Gurth  had  good  hope 
that  the  last  three  pieces  might  escape  the  fate  of  their 
comrades ;  but  the  enumeration  proceeded.   "  Seventy-eight 

—  thou  art  a  good  f ellow  —  seventy-nine  —  and  deservest 
something  for  thyself  "  — 

Here  the  Jew  paused  again,  and  looked  at  the  last  zec- 
cbin,  intending,  dombtless,  to  bestow  it  upon  Gurth.  He 
weighed  it  upon  the  tip  of  his  íinger,  and  made  it  ring  by 
dropping  it  upon  the  table.  Had  it  rung  too  flat,  or  had 
it  felt  a  hair's  breadth  too  light,  generosity  had  carried 
the  day ;  but,  unhappily  for  Gíurth,  the  chime  was  fuU 
and  tnie,  the  zecchin  plump,  newly  coined,  and  a  grain 
above  weight.  Isaac  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  part 
with  it,  80  dropt  it  into  his  purse  as  if  in  absence  of  mind, 
with  the  words,  "Eighty  completes  the  tale,  and  I  trust 
thy  master  will  reward  thee  handsomely.  Surely,"  he 
added,  looking  earnestly  at  the  bag,  "  thou  hast  more  coins 
in  that  pouch  ?  " 

Gurth  grinned,  which  was  his  nearest  approach  to  a 
laugh,  as  he  replied,  "About  the  same  quantity  which 
thou  hast  just  told  over  so  carefuUy."  He  then  földed 
the  acquittance,  and  put  it  under  his  cap,  adding,  "  Peril 
of  thy  beard,  Jew,  see  that  this  be  fuU  and  ample  ! "  He 
íilled  himself  unbidden  a  third  goblet  of  wine,  and  left  the 
apartment  without  ceremony. 

"  Rebecca,"  said  the  Jew,  "  that  Ishraaelite  hath  gone 
somewhat  beyond  me.  Nevertheless  his  master  is  a  good 
youth  —  ay,  and  I  am  well  pleased  that  he  hath  gained 
shekels  of  gold  and  shekels  of  silver,  even  by  the  speed 
of  his  horse  and  by  the  strength  of  his  lance,  which,  like 
that  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  might  vie  with  a  weaver's 
beam." 

1  Mutilated. 
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As  he  tumed  to  receive  Rebecca's  answer,  he  ohserved 
that  during  his  chaffering  with  Gurth,  she  had  left  the 
apartmant  unperceived. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Gurth  had  descended  the  stair,  and, 
having  reached  the  dark  antechamber  or  hall,  was  puz- 
zling  about  to  discover  the  entrance,  when  a  figure  in 
white,  shown  by  a  small  silver  lamp  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  beckoned  him  into  a  side  apartment.  Gurth  had 
somé  reluctance  to  obey  the  summons.  Eough  and  im- 
petuous  as  a  wild  boar,  where  only  earthly  force  was  to  be 
apprehended,  he  had  all  the  characteristic  terrors  of  a 
Saxon  respecting  fawns,  forest-fiends,  white  women,  and 
the  whole  of  the  superstitions  which  his  ancestors  had 
brought  with  them  from  the  wilds  of  Germany.  He 
remembered,  moreover,  that  he  was  in  the  house  of  a 
Jew,  a  people  who,  besides  the  other  unamiable  qualities 
which  popular  report  ascribed  to  them,  were  supposed  to 
be  profound  necromancers  and  cabalists.^  Nevertheless, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  obeyed  the  beckoning  summons 
of  the  apparition,  and  followed  her  into  the  apartment 
which  she  indicated,  where  he  found  to  his  joyful  surprise 
that  his  fair  guide  was  the  beautiful  Jewess  whom  he  had 
seen  at  the  tournament,  and  a  short  time  in  her  father's 
apartment. 

She  asked  him  the  particulars  of  his  transaction  with 
Isaac,  which  he  detailed  accurately. 

"  My  father  did  but  jest  with  thee,  good  fellow,"  said 
Rebecca ;  "  he  owes  thy  master  deeper  kindness  than  these 
arms  and  steeds  could  pay,  were  their  value  tenfqld. 
What  sum  didst  thou  pay  my  father  even  now  ?  " 

"  Eighty  zecchins,"  said  Gurth,  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  In  this  purse,"  said  Rebecca,  "  thou  wilt  find  a  hun- 
dred.  Restore  to  thy  master  that  which  is  his  due,  and 
enrich  thyself  with  the  remainder.  Haste  —  begone,  stay 
not  to  render  thanks !  and  beware  how  you  pass  through 

1  The  cohala  was  a  mysterious  war  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures;  every 
Word  and  every  letter  had  a  hidden  meaning;  and  those  who  knew  the 
Mcret  had  of  course  a  mysterious  power,  —  were  cabalists. 
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this  crowded  town,  where  thou  mayst  easily  lose  both  thy 
burden  and  thy  life.  Reuben,"  she  added,  clapping  her 
hands  together,  light  forth  this  stranger,  and  fail  not  to 
draw  lock  and  bar  behind  him." 

Reuben,  a  dark-browed  and  black-bearded  Israelite, 
obeyed  her  summons,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand ^  undid  the 
outward  door  of  the  house,  and  conducted  Gurth  across  a 
paved  court,  let  him  out  through  a  wicket  in  the  entrance- 
gate,  which  he  closed  behind  him  with  such  bolts  and 
chains  as  would  well  have  become  that  of  a  prison. 

By  St.  Dunstan,"  said  Gurth,  as  he  stumbled  up  the 
dark  avenue,  "this  is  no  Jewess,  but  an  angel  from 
heaven  I  Ten  zecchins  from  my  brave  young  master  — 
twenty  from  this  pearl  of  Zion.  Oh,  happy  day  I  Such 
another,  Gurth,  will  redeem  thy  bondage,  and  make  thee 
a  brother  as  free  of  the  guild  as  the  best.  And  then  do 
I  lay  down  my  swineherd's  honi  and  staff,  and  take  the 
freeman's  sword  and  buckler,  and  foUow  my  young  master 
to  the  death,  without  hiding  either  my  face  or  my  name." 


lí  notf  we  *11  make  you  sit,  and  lifle  you. 

Speed.  —  Bir,  we  are  undone !  theae  are  the  vUlaixiB 
That  all  the  tTaveUen  do  íear  ao  much. 
Fa/.  — Myfrienda  — 

Ut  Out.  —  That  *B  not  so,  sir,  we  are  yonr  enemles. 
2d  Chit. — Peace  I  we  *11  hear  him. 
2d  Out.  —  Ay,  by  my  beaid,  will  we ; 
For  he  *b  a  proper  man. 


The  nocturnal  adventures  of  Gurth  were  not  yet  con- 
cluded  ;  indeed,  he  himself  became  partly  of  that  mind, 
when,  after  passing  one  or  two  straggling  houses  which 
fitood  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  he  found  himself  in  a 
deep  lane,  running  between  two  banks  overgrown  with 
hazel  and  holly,  while  here  and  there  a  dwarf  oak  flung 
its  arms  altogether  across  the  path.  The  lane  was  more- 
over  much  rutted  and  broken  up  by  the  carriages  which 
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had  recently  transported  articles  of  various  kinds  to  the 
toumament;  and  it  was  dark,  for  the  banks  and  bushes 
intercepted  the  light  of  the  harvest  moon. 

From  the  village  were  heard  the  distant  sounds  of 
revelry,  mixed  occasionally  with  loud  laughter,  sometimes 
broken  by  screams,  and  sometimes  by  wild  strains  of  dis- 
tant music.  Ali  these  sounds,  intimating  the  disorderly 
State  of  the  town,  crowded  with  military  nobles  and  their 
dissolute  attendants,  gave  Gurth  somé  uneasiness.  The 
Jewess  was  right/'  he  said  to  himself.  By  Heaven  and 
St.  Dunstan,  I  would  I  were  safe  at  my  joumey's  end 
\vith  all  this  treasure !  Here  are  such  numbers,  I  will 
not  say  of  arrant  ^  thieves,  but  of  errant  knights  and  errant 
squires,  errant  monks  and  errant  minstrels,  errant  jugglers 
aud  errand  jesters,  that  a  man  with  a  single  merk  would 
be  in  danger,  much  more  a  poor  swineherd  with  a  whole 
bagful  of  zecchins.  Would  I  were  out  of  the  shade  of 
these  infemal  bushes,  that  I  might  at  least  see  any  of  St. 
Nicholas's  clerks^  before  they  spring  on  my  shoulders." 

Gurth  accordingly  hastened  his  pace,  in  order  to  gain 
the  open  common  to  which  the  lane  led,  but  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  accomplish  his  object.  Just  as  he  had 
attained  the  upper  end  of  the  lane,  where  the  underwood 
was  thickest,  four  men  sprung  upon  him,  even  as  his  fears 
anticipated,  two  from  each  side  of  the  road,  and  seized 
him  so  fast,  that  resistance,  if  at  first  practicable,  would 
have  been  now  too  late.  Surrender  your  charge,"  said 
one  of  them ;  we  are  deliverers  of  the  common wealth, 
who  ease  every  man  of  his  burden." 

You  should  not  ease  me  of  mine  so  lightly,"  muttered 
Gurth,  whose  surly  honesty  could  not  be  tamed  even  by 
the  pressure  of  immediate  violence,  "  had  I  it  but  in  mj' 
power  to  give  three  strokes  in  its  defence." 

"We  shall  see  that  presently,"  said  the  robber;  and, 
speaking  to  his  companions,  he  added,  "  bring  along .  the 

1  Arrant  and  errant  were  tbe  same  word.  meaning  wanderinpf.  Arrant 
now  means  wanderín^i;  clean  away,  thoroughiy  bad ;  while  errant  meana 
here  rovinpj. 

3  A  name  íor  highwaymen. 
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knave.  I  see  he  would  have  his  bead  broken,  as  well  as 
his  purse  cut,  and  so  be  let  blood  in  two  veins  at  once." 

Gurth  was  hurried  along  agreeably  to  tbis  mandate,  and 
baving  been  dragged  somewbat  rougbly  over  tbe  bank,  on 
tbe  left-hand  side  of  tbe  lane,  íound  bimself  in  a  straggling 
tbicket,  wbich  lay  betwixt  it  and  tbe  open  common.  He 
was  compelled  to  foUow  bis  rougb  conductors  into  tbe  very 
deptb  of  tbis  cover,  wbere  tbey  stopt  unexpectedly  in  an 
irregiilar  open  space,  free  ín  a  great  measure  from  trees, 
and  on  wbicb,  tberefore,  tbe  beams  of  tbe  moon  feli  witb- 
out  mucb  interruption  from  bougbs  and  leaves.  Here  bis 
captors  were  joined  by  two  otber  persons  apparently  be- 
longing  to  tbe  gang.  Tbey  bad  sbort  swords  by  tbeit 
sides,  and  quarter-staves  in  tbeir  bands,  and  Gurth  could 
now  observe  that  all  six  wore  visors,  wbich  rendered  tbeir 
occupation  a  matter  of  no  question,  even  bad  tbeir  former 
proceedings  left  it  in  doubt. 

"  Wbat  money  bast  tbou,  churl  ? "  said  one  of  tbe 
tbieves. 

"  Tbirty  zeccbins  of  my  own  property,"  answered 
Gurth  doggedly. 

"  A  forfeit — a  forfeit,"  sbouted  tbe  robbers  ;  "a  Saxon 
bath  tbirty  zeccbins,  and  returns  sober  from  a  village  I 
An  undeniable  and  unredeemable  forfeit  of  all  be  bath 
about  bim." 

"  I  boarded  it  to  purcbase  my  freedom,"  said  Gurth. 

"  Tbou  art  an  ass,"'  replied  one  of  the  tbieves ;  "  tbree 
quarts  of  double  ale  bad  rendered  thee  as  free  as  thy 
master,  ay,  and  freer  too,  if  he  be  a  Saxon  like  tby- 
self." 

"  A  sad  truth,"  replied  Gurth ;  "  but  if  these  same 
tbirty  zeccbins  will  buy  my  freedom  from  you,  unloose 
my  bands,  and  I  will  pay  them  to  you." 

"  Hold,"  said  one  wbo  seemed  to  exercise  somé  autbor- 
ity  over  the  otbers ;  tbis  bag  wbich  tbou  bearest,  as  I 
can  feel  tbrough  thy  cloak,  contains  more  coin  than  tbou 
bast  told  US  of." 
*  "  It  is  tbe  good  knight  my  master's,"  answered  Gurth, 
"of  wbicb,  assuredly,  I  would  not  have  spoken  a  word 
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had  you  been  satisfied  with  working  your  will  upon  mine 
own  property." 

"  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow/'  replied  the  robber,  "  I 
warrant  thee;  and  we  worship  not  St.  Nicholas  so 
devoutly  but  what  thy  thirty  zecchins  may  yet  escape,  if 
thou  deal  uprightly  with  us.  Meantime  render  np  thy 
trust  for  the  time."  So  saying,  he  took  from  Gurth's 
breast  the  large  leathem  pouch,  in  which  the  purse  given 
him  by  Rebecca  was  enclosed,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
zecchins,  and  then  continued  his  interrogation.  '^Who 
is  thy  master  ? 

"  The  Dismherited  Knight,"  said  Gurth. 

"  Whose  good  lance,"  replied  the  robber,  "  won  the 
prize  in  to-day's  tourney  ?  What  is  his  name  and 
lineage  ?  " 

It  is  his  pleasure,"  answered  Gurth,  "  that  they  be 
concealed ;  and  from  me,  assuredly,  you  will  leam  nought 
of  them." 

"  What  is  thine  own  name  and  lineage  ?  " 
"  To  teli  that,''  said  Gurth,  "  might  reveal  my  mas- 
ter's." 

"  Thou  art  a  saucy  groom,"  said  the  robber ;  "  but  of 
that  anon.  How  comes  thy  master  by  this  gold  ?  is  it 
of  his  inheritance,  or  by  what  means  hath  it  accrued  to 
him  ?  " 

"  By  his  good  lance,"  answered  Gurth.  "  These  bags 
contain  the  ransom  of  four  good  horses  and  four  good 
8uit«  of  armor." 

How  much  is  there  ?  "  demanded  the  robber. 

"Two  hundred  zecchins." 

"  Only  two  hundred  zeccliins ! "  said  the  bandit ; 
"your  master  hath  dealt  liberally  by  the  vanquished,  and 
put  them  to  a  cheap  ransom.  Name  those  who  paid  the 
gold." 

Gurth  did  so. 

"  The  armor  and  horse  of  the  Templar  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  at  what  ransom  were  they  held  ?  Thou  seest 
thou  canst  not  deceive  me." 

"My  master,"  replied  Gurth,  "will  take  nought  from 
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the  Teinplar  save  his  life's  blood.  They  are  on  terms  of 
mortal  defíance,  and  cannot  hold  courteous  inteicourse 
together.'' 

Indeed !  "  repeated  the  robber,  and  paused  after  he 
had  said  the  word.  And  what  wert  thou  now  doing  at 
Ashby  with  such  a  charge  in  thy  custody  ?  " 

"  I  went  thither  to  render  to  Isaac  the  Jew  of  York," 
replied  Gurth,  "  the  price  of  a  suit  of  armor  with  which 
he  fitted  my  master  for  this  toumament." 

And  how  much  didst  thou  pay  to  Isaac  ?  Methinks, 
to  judge  by  weight,  there  is  still  two  hundred  zecchins  in 
that  pouch." 

"  I  paid  to  Isaac,"  said  the  Saxon,  "  eighty  zecchins, 
and  he  restored  me  a  hundred  in  lieu  thereof." 

"  How  !  what ! "  exclaimed  all  the  robbers  at  once ; 
"  darest  thou  trifle  with  us,  that  thou  teliest  such  improb- 
able  lies  ?  " 

"What  I  teli  you,"  said  Gurth,  "is  as  true  as  the 
moon  is  in  heaven.  You  will  find  the  just  ^  sum  in  á 
silken  purse  within  the  leathem  pouch,  and  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  gold." 

"  Bethink  thee,  man,"  said  the  captain ;  "  thou  speakest 
of  a  Jew,  of  an  Israelite,  as  unapt  to  restore  gold  as  the 
dry  sand  of  his  deserts  to  retum  the  cup  of  water  which 
the  pilgrim  spills  upon  them." 

"  There  is  no  more  mercy  in  them,"  said  another  of 
the  banditti,  "  than  in  an  unbribed  sheriflTs  officer." 

"  It  is,  however,  as  I  say,"  said  Gurth. 

"  Strike  a  light  instantly,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  will 
examine  this  said  purse ;  and  if  it  be  as  this  fellow  says 
the  Jew's  bounty  is  little  less  miraculous  than  the  stream 
which  relieved  his  fathers  in  the  wilderness." 

A  light  was  procured  accordingly,  and  the  robber  pro- 
ceeded  to  examine  the  purse.  The  others  crowded  around 
him,  and  even  two  who  had  hold  of  Gurth  relaxed  their 
grasp  while  they  stretched  their  necks  to  see  the  issue  of 
the  search.  Availing  himself  of  their  negligence,  by  a 
sudden  exertion  of  strength  and  activity,  Gurth  shook 
1  Exact. 
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himself  free  of  their  hold,  and  might  have  escaped,  could 
he  have  resolved  to  leave  his  master's  property  behind 
him.  But  such  was  no  part  oí  his  intention.  He 
wrenched  a  quarter-staff  írom  one  of  the  fellows,  struck 
down  the  captain,  who  was  altogether  unaware  of  his  pur- 
pose,  and  had  well-nigh  repossessed  himself  of  the  poucb 
and  treasure.  The  thieves,  however,  were  too  nimble  foi 
him,  and  again  secured  both  the  bag  and  the  trusty 
Gurth. 

"  Knave ! "  said  the  captain,  getting  up,  "  thou  hast 
broken  my  bead ;  and  with  other  men  of  our  sort  thou 
wouldst  fare  the  worse  íor  thy  insolence.  But  thou  shalt 
know  thy  fate  instantly.  First  let  us  speak  of  thy  mas- 
ter;  the  knight's  matters  must  go  before  the  squire's, 
according  to  the  due  order  of  chivalry.  Stand  thou  fast 
in  the  meantime.  If  thou  stir  again,  thou  shalt  have  that 
will  make  thee  quiet  for  thy  life.  Comrades !  "  he  then 
said,  addressing  his  gang,  "  this  purse  is  embroidered 
with  Hebrew  characters,  and  I  well  believe  the  yeoman's 
tale  is  true.  The  errant  knight,  his  master,  must  needa 
pass  us  toU-free.  He  is  too  like  ourselves  for  us  to  make 
booty  of  him,  since  dogs  should  not  worry  dogs  where 
wolves  and  foxes  are  to  be  found  in  abundance." 

"  Like  US  ?  "  answered  one  of  the  gang ;  "  I  should  like 
to  hear  how  that  is  made  good." 

"  Why,  thou  fool,"  answered  the  captain,  "  is  he  not 
poor  and  disinherited  as  we  are  ?  Doth  he  not  win  his 
substance  at  the  sword's  point  as  we  do  ?  Hath  he  not 
beaten  Front-de-Boeuf  and  Malvoisin,  even  as  we  would 
beat  them  if  we  could  ?  Is  he  not  the  enemy  to  life  and 
death  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  whom  we  have  so  much 
reason  to  fear?  And  were  all  this  otherwise,  wouldst 
thou  have  us  show  a  worse  conscience  than  an  unbeliever, 
a  Hebrew  Jew  ?  " 

"  Nay,  that  were  a  shame,"  muttered  the  other  fellow  ; 
"  and  yet,  when  I  served  in  the  band  of  stout  old  Gande- 
lyn,  we  had  no  such  scruples  of  conscience.  And  this 
insolent  peasant,  —  he  too,  I  warrant  me,  is  to  be  dismissed 
Bcatheless  ? 
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'^Not  if  thou  canst  scathe  him,"  replied  the  captaiiio 
"  Here,  fellow,"  continued  he,  addressing  Gurth,  "  canst 
thou  use  the  staff,  that  thou  startst  to  it  so  readily  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Gurth,  "  thou  shouldst  be  best  able  to 
reply  to  that  question." 

"  Nay,  by  íny  troth,  thou  gavest  me  a  round  knock," 
replied  the  captain.  "  Do  as  much  for  this  fellő w,  and 
thou  shalt  pass  scot-f ree  ;  and  if  thou  dost  not  —  why,  by 
íny  faith,  as  thou  art  such  a  sturdy  knave,  I  think  I 
must  pay  thy  ransom  myself.  Take  thy  stafif,  miller,"  he 
added,  "  and  keep  thy  head ;  and  do  you  others  let  the 
fellow  go,  and  give  him  a  staff — there  is  light  enough  to 
lay  on  load  by."  ^ 

The  two  champions,  being  alike  armed  with  quarter- 
staves,  stepped  forward  into  the  centre  of  the  open  space, 
in  order  to  ha  ve  the  fuU  beneíit  of  the  moonlight;  the 
thieves,  in  the  meantime  laughing,  and  crying  to  their 
comrade,  "  Miller !  beware  thy  toU-dish."  The  miller,  on 
the  other  hand,  holding  his  quarter-staflF  by  the  middle, 
and  making  it  flourish  round  his  head  after  the  fashion 
which  the  French  call  fairé  le  moulinet,^  exclaimed  boast- 
fully,  "  Come  on,  churl,  an  thou  darest ;  thou  shalt  feel 
the  strength  of  a  miller's  thumb  !  " 

If  thou  be'st  a  miller,"  answered  Gurth  undauntedly, 
making  his  weapon  play  around  his  head  with  equal  dex- 
terity,  "  thou  art  doubly  a  thief,  and  I,  as  a  true  man,  bid 
thee  defiance." 

So  saying,  the  two  champions  closed  together,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  they  displayed  great  equality  in  strength, 
courage,  and  skill,  intercepting  and  retuming  the  blows  of 
their  adversary  with  the  most  rapid  dexterity,  while,  from 
the  continued  clatter  of  their  weapons,  a  person  at  a  dis- 
tance  might  have  supposed  that  there  were  at  least  six 
persons  engaged  on  each  side.  Less  obstinate  and  even 
less  dangerous  combats  have  been  described  in  good  heroic 
verse  ;  but  that  of  Gurth  and  the  miller  must  remain  un- 
Bung,  for  want  of  a  sacred  poet  to  do  justice  to  its  eventful 

1  To  lay  load  on,  to  hit  hard,  to  belabor. 

2  To  imitate  a  windmill ;  to  twirl. 
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progress.  Yet,  though  quarter-staflf  play  be  out  of  date, 
what  we  can  in  prose  we  will  do  for  these  bold  cham- 
pions. 

Long  they  fought  equally,  imtil  the  miller  began  to 
lose  temper  at  finding  himself  so  stoutly  opposed,  and  at 
hearing  the  laughter  of  his  companions,  who,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  enjoyed  his  vexation.  This  was  not  a  state 
of  mind  favorable  to  the  noble  game  of  quarter-staíF,  in 
whichy  as  in  ordinary  cudgel-playing,  the  ntmost  coolness 
is  requisite ;  and  it  gave  Gurth,  whose  temper  was  steady 
though  surly,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  decided  ad- 
vantage,  in  avaüing  himself  of  which  he  displayed  great 
mafiítery. 

The  miller  pressed  furiously  forward,  dealing  blows 
with  either  end  of  his  weapon  alternately,  and  striving  to 
come  to  half-staíF  distance,  while  Gurth  defended  himself 
against  the  attack,  keeping  his  hands  about  a  yard  asunder, 
and  covering  himself  by  shifting  his  weapon  with  great 
celerity,  so  as  to  protect  his  head  and  body.  Thus  did  he 
maintain  the  defensive,  making  his  eye,  foot,  and  hand 
keep  true  time,  until,  observing  his  antagonist  to  lose 
wind,  he  darted  the  staff  at  his  face  with  his  left  hand ; 
and,  as  the  miller  endeavored  to  parry  the  thrust,  he  síid 
his  right  hand  down  to  his  left,  and  with  the  fuU  swing 
of  the  weapon  struck  his  opponent  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  who  instantly  measured  his  length  upon  the  green- 
Bward. 

"  Well  and  yeomanly  done  ! "  shouted  the  robbers ; 
"  fair  play  and  Old  England  forever !  The  Saxon  hath 
Baved  both  his  purse  and  his  hide,  and  the  miller.  has  met 
his  match." 

"  Thou  mayst  go  thy  ways,  my  friend,"  said  the  cap- 
tain,  addressing  Gurth,  in  special  confirmation  of  the  gen- 
erál voice;  "and  I  will  cause  two  of  my  comrades  to  guide 
thee  by  the  best  way  to  thy  master's  pavilion,  and  to  guard 
thee  from  night-walkers  that  might  have  less  tender  con- 
sciences  than  ours ;  for  there  is  many  one  of  them  upon 
the  amble  in  such  a  night  as  this.  Take  heed,  however,'' 
he  added  sternly  ;  "  remember  thou  hast  refused  to  teli 
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thy  name.  Ask  not  after  ours,  nor  endeavor  to  discover 
who  or  what  we  are ;  for,  if  thou  makest  such  an  attempt, 
thou  wilt  come  by  worse  fortune  than  has  yet  befallen 
thee." 

Gurth  thanked  the  captain  for  his  courtesy,  and  prom-  . 
ísed  to  attend  to  his  recommendation.  Two  of  the  out- 
laws,  taking  up  their  quarter-staves,  and  desiring  Gurth  to 
follow  close  in  the  rear,  walked  roundly  forward  along  a 
by-path,  which  traversed  the  thicket  and  the  broken  ground 
adjacent  to  it.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  thicket  two  men 
spoke  to  his  condiictors,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  a 
whisper,  withdrew  into  the  wood,  and  suffered  them  to 
pass  unmolested.  This  circumstance  induced  Gurth  to  bé- 
liévé both  that  the  gang  was  strong  in  numbers,  and  that 
they  kept  regular  guards  around  their  place  of  rendezvous. 

When  they  arrived  on  the  open  heath,  where  Gurth 
might  ha  ve  had  somé  trouble  in  finding  his  road,  the 
thieves  guided  him  straight  forward  to  the  top  of  a  little 
erainence,  whence  he  could  see,  spread  beneath  him  in  the 
moonlight,  the  palisades  of  the  lists,  the  glimmering  pavil- 
ions  pitchod  at  either  end,  with  the  pennons  which  adorned 
them  fluttering  in  the  moonbeam,  and  from  which  could  be 
heard  the  hum  of  the  öong  with  which  the  sentinels  were 
beguiling  their  night-watch. 

Here  the  thieves  stopped. 

"  We  go  with  you  no  farther,"  said  they ;  "  it  were  not 
safe  that  we  should  do  so.  Remember  the  waming  you 
have  received :  keep  secret  what  has  this  night  befallen 
you,  and  you  will  have  no  room  to  repent  it;  neglect 
what  is  now  told  you,  and  the  Tower  of  London  shall  not 
protect  you  against  our  revenge." 

"  Good-night  to  you,  kind  sirs,"  said  Gurth  ;  "  I  shall 
remember  your  orders,  and  trust  that  there  is  no  offence  in 
wishing  you  a  safer  and  an  honester  trade." 

Thus  they  partéd,  the  outlaws  returning  in  the  direction 
from  whence  they  had  come,  and  Gurth  proceedingto  the  tent 
of  his  master,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  the  injunction  he 
had  received,  he  communicated  the  whole  adventures  of  the 
evening. 
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The  Disinherited  Knight  was  fílled  witb  astonishment, 
no  less  at  the  generosity  of  Eebecca,  by  wbich,  however, 
he  resolved  he  would  not  profit,  than  that  of  the  robbers, 
to  whose  profession  such  a  quality  seemed  totally  foreign. 
His  course  of  reflections  upon  these  singular  circumstances 
was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  necessity  for  taking  re- 
pose,  which  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the  pro- 
priety  of  refreshing  himself  for  the  morrow's  encounter, 
rendered  alike  indispensable. 

The  knight,  therefore,  stretched  himself  for  repose  upon 
a  rich  couch,  with  which  the  tent  was  provided ;  and  the 
faithful  Gurth,  extending  his  hardy  limbs  upon  a  bear- 
skin  which  förmed  a  sort  of  carpet  to  the  pavilion,  laid 
himself  across  the  opening  of  the  tent,  so  that  no  one  could 
enter  without  awakening  him.  ^ 


The  heraldB  leit  their  pridking  up  and  down, 

Now  ringen  trumpets  loud  and  clarion. 

There  is  no  more  to  say,  bnt  east  and  west, 

In  go  the  speareB  aadly  in  the  rest, 

In  goth  the  sharp  spur  into  the  aide, 

There  see  men  who  can  jurt  and  who  can  ride : 

There  ahiver  ahafts  upon  ahieldea  thick, 

He  f  eeleth  through  the  heart-spone  >  the  prlck ; 

üp  springen  speares,  twenty  f eet  in  height, 

Out  go  the  swordea  to  the  silver  bright ; 

The  hetans  they  to4iewn  and  to-shred : 

Out  bnrst  the  blood  with  stem  streams  red. 


MoRNiNG  arose  in  unclouded  splendor,  and  ere  the  sun 
was  much  above  the  horizon,  the  idlest  or  the  most  eager 
of  the  spectators  appeared  on  the  common,  moving  to  the 
lists  as  to  a  generál  centre,  in  order  to  secure  a  favor- 
able  situation  for  viewing  the  continuation  of  the  expected 
games. 

The  marshals  and  their  attendants  appeared  next  on  the 
field,  together  with  the  heralds,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing  the  names  of  the  knights  who  intended  to  joust,  with 
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the  side  which  each  chose  to  espouse.  Tliis  was  a  neces- 
sary  precaution,  in  order  to  secure  equality  betwixt  the 
two  bodies  who  should  be  opposed  to  each  other. 

According  to  due  formality,  the  Disinherited  Knight 
was  to  be  considered  as  leader  of  the  one  body,  while 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  who  had  been  rated  as  having  done 
second-best  in  the  preceding  day,  was  named  first  champion 
of  the  other  band.  Those  who  had  concurred  in  the 
challenge  adhered  to  his  party  of  course,  excepting  only 
Ralph  de  Vipont,  whom  his  fali  had  rendered  uníit  so 
soon  to  put  on  his  armor.  There  was  no  want  of  dis- 
tinguished  and  noble  candidates  to  fiU  up  the  ranks  on 
either  side. 

In  fact,  although  the  generál  toumanient,  in  which  all 
knights  fought  at  once,  was  more  dangerous  than  single 
encounters,  they  were,  nevertheless,  more  frequented  and 
practised  by  the  chivalry  of  the  age.  Many  knights,  who 
had  not  suíiicient  coníidence  in  their  own  skill  to  defy  a 
single  adversary  of  high  reputation,  were,  nevertheless,  de- 
sirous  of  displaying  their  valor  in  the  generál  combat, 
where  they  might  meet  others  with  whom  they  were  more 
upon  an  equality.  On  the  present  occasion,  about  fifty 
knights  were  inscribed  as  desirous  of  combating  upon  each 
side,  when  the  marshals  declared  that  no  more  could  be 
admitted,  to  the  disappointment  of  several  who  were  too 
late  in  preferring  their  claim  lo  be  included, 

About  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  plain  was 
crowded  with  horsemen,  horsewomen,  and  foot-passengers, 
hastening  to  the  tournament ;  and  shortly  after,  a  grand 
flourish  of  trumpets  announced  Prince  John  and  his  reti- 
nue,  attended  by  many  of  those  knights  who  meant  to  take 
share  in  the  game,  as  well  as  others  who  had  no  such 
intention. 

About  the  same  time  arrived  Cedric  the  Saxon,  with 
the  Lady  Rowena,  unattended,  however,  by  Athelstane. 
This  Saxon  lord  had  arrayed  his  tall  and  strong  person  in 
armor,  in  order  to  take  his  place  among  the  Qombatants  j 
and,  considerably  to  the  surprise  of  Cedric,  had  chosen  to 
enlist  himself  on  the  part  of  the  Knight  Templar.  The 
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Saxon,  indeed,  had  remonstrated  strongly  with  his  friend 
upon  the  injudicious  choice  he  had  made  of  his  party ;  hut 
he  had  only  received  that  sort  of  answer  usually  given  hy 
those  who  are  more  ohstinate  in  foUowing  their  own  course 
than  strong  in  justifying  it. 

His  best,  if  not  his  only  reason,  for  ^hering  to  the 
party  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  Athelstane  had  the  pru- 
dence  to  keep'^to  himself.  Though  his  apathy  of  disposition 
prevented  his  taking  any  means  to  recommend  himself  to 
the  Lady  Rowena,  he  was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means 
insensible  to  her  charms,  and  considered  his  unión  with 
her  as  a  matter  already  fixed  beyond  doubt,  by  the 
assent  of  Cedric  and  her  other  fríends.  It  had  therefore 
been  with  smothered  displeasure  that  the  proud  though 
indolent  Lord  of  Coningsburgh  teheld  the  victor  of  the 
preceding  day  select  Rowena  as  the  object  of  that  honor 
which  it  became  his  privilege  to  confer.  In  order  to 
punish  him  for  a  preference  which  seemed  to  interfere 
with  his  own  suit,  Athelstane,  confident  of  his  strength, 
and  to  whom  his  flatterers,  at  least,  ascribed  great  skill  in 
arms,  had  determined  not  only  to  deprivB  the  Disinherited 
Knight  of  his  powerful  succor,  but,  if  an  opportunity 
should  occur^  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  battle- 
axe. 

De  Bracy,  and  other  knights  attached  to  Prince  John, 
in  obedience  to  a  hint  from  him,  had  joined  the  party  of 
the  challengers,  John  being  desirous  to  secure,  if  possible, 
the  victory  to  that  side.  On  the  other  hand,  many  other 
knights,  both  Euglish  and  Norman,  natives  and  strangers, 
took  part  against  the  challengers,  the  more  readily  that 
the  opposite  band  was  to  be  led  by  so  distinguished  a 
champion  as  the  Disinherited  Knight  had  approved  him- 
self. • 

As  soon  as  Printje  John  observed  that  the  destined 
Queen  of  the  day  had  arrived  upon  the  field,  assuming 
that  air  of  courtesy  which  sat  well  upon  him  when  he  was 
pleased  to  exhibit  it,  he  rode  forward  to  meet  her,  doffed 
his  bonnet,  and,  alighting  from  his  horse,  assisted  the 
Lady  Rowena  from  her  saddle,  while  his  followers  un- 
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covered  at  the  same  time,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  dismounted  to  hold  her  palfrey. 

"  It  is  thus,"  said  Prince  John,  "  that  we  set  the  duti- 
ful  example  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty, 
and  are  ourselves  her  guide  to  the  throne  which  she  must 
this  day  occiipy.  Ladies,"  he  said,  "  attend  your  Queen, 
as  you  wish  in  your  tum  to  be  distinguished  by  like 
honors." 

So  saying,  the  Prince  marshalled  Kowena  to  the  seat  of 
honor  opposite  his  own,  while  the  fairest  and  most  distin- 
guished ladies  present  crowded  aftei  her  to  obtain  places 
,^s  near  as  possible  to  their  temporary  sovereign. 

No  sooner  Bowena  seated  than  a  burst  of  music, 
half  drowned  by  the  shcoits  of  the  multitude,  greeted  her 
new  dignity.  Meantime,  the  sun  shone  fierce  and  bright 
upon  the  polished  arms  of  the  knights  of  either  side  who 
crowded  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  lists,  and  held 
eager  conference  together  concerning  the  best  mode  of 
arranging  their  line  of  battle,  and  supporting  the  conflict. 

The  heralds  then  proclaimed  silence  until  the  laws  of 
the  toumey  should  be  rehearsed.  These  were  calculated  in 
somé  degree  to  abate  the  dangers  of  the  day ;  a  precaution 
the  more  necessary  as  the  conflict  was  to  be  maintained 
with  sharp  swords  and  pointed  lances. 

The  champions  were  therefore  prohibited  to  thrust  with 
the  sword,  and  were  confined  to  striking.  A  knight,  it 
was  announced,  might  use  a  mace  or  battle-axe  at  pleasure, 
but  the  dagger  was  a  prohibited  weapon.  A  knight  un- 
horsed  might  renew  the  fight  on  foot  with  any  other  on 
the  opposite  side  in  the  same  predicament ;  but  mounted 
horsemen  were  in  that  case  forbidden  to  assail  him. 
When  any  knight  could  force  his  antagonist  to  the  extrem- 
ity  of  the  lists,  so  as  to  touch  the  palisade  with  his  per- 
son  or  arms,  such  opponent  was  obliged  to  yield  himself 
vanquished,  and  his  armor  and  horse  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  conqueror.  A  knight  thus  overcome  was 
not  permitted  to  take  farther  share  in  the  combat.  If 
any  combatant  was  struck  down,  and  unable  to  recover 
his  feet,  his  squire  or  page  might  enter  the  lists,  and  drag 
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his  master  out  of  the  press ;  but  in  that  case  the  knight 
was  adjudged  vanquished,  and  his  arms  and  horse  declared 
forfeited.  The  combat  was  to  cease  as  soon  as  Frince 
John  should  throw  down  his  leading  staff,  or  truncheon  ; 
another  precaution  usually  taken  to  prevent  the  unneces- 
sary  effusion  of  blood  by  the  too  long  endurance  of  a  sport 
80  desperate.  Any  knight  breaking  the  rules  of  the  tour- 
nament,  or  otherwise  transgressing  the  rules  of  honorable 
chivalry,  was  liable  to  be  stript  of  his  arms,  and,  hav- 
ing  his  shield  reversed,  to  be  placed  in  that  posture 
astride  upon  the  hars  of  the  palisade,  and  exposed  to  pub- 
licj^erision^^jn^ punishment  of  his .  unkaigíitlyL cqnduct. 
^Saving  MmouncedT^  precautions,  the  heralds  concluded 
with  an  exhortation  to  each  good  knight  to  do  his  duty, 
and  to  merit  favor  from  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love. 

This  proclamation  having  been  made,  the  heralds  with- 
drew  to  their  stations.  The  knights,  entering  at  either 
end  of  the  lists  in  long  procession,  arranged  themselves  in 
a  doiible  file,  precisely  opposite  to  each  other,  the  leader 
of  each  party  being  in  the  centre  of  the  foremost  rank,  — 
a  post  which  he  did  not  occupy  until  each  had  carefuUy 
arranged  the  ranks  of  his  party,  and  stationed  every  one 
in  his  place. 

It  was  a  goodly,  and  at  the  same  time  an  anxious  sight,  to 
behold  so  many  gallant  champions,  mounted  bravely  and 
armed  richly,  stand  ready  prepared  for  an  encounter  so 
formidable,  seated  on  their  war-saddles  like  so  many  pil- 
lars  of  iron,  and  awaiting  the  signal  of  encounter  with  the 
same  ardor  as  their  generous  steeds,  which,  by  neighing 
and  pawing  the  ground,  gave  signal  of  their  impatience. 

As  yet  the  knights  held  their  long  lances  upright,  their 
bright  points  glancing  to  the  sun,  and  the  strearaers  wúth 
which  they  were  decorated  fluttering  over  the  plumage  of 
the  helmets.  Thus  they  reraained  while  the  marshals 
of  the  field  surveyed  their  ranks  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness,  lest  either  party  ha  l  more  or  fewer  than  the  ap- 
pointed  number.  The  inle  was  found  exactly  complete. 
The  marshals  then  withdrew  from  the  lists,  and  William 
de  Wyvil,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  pronounced  the  sig- 
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nal  words,  Laissez  aller  !  ^  The  trumpets  soimded  as  he 
Bpoke,  the  spears  of  the  champions  were  at  once  lowered 
and  placed  in  the  rests,  the  spurs  were  dashed  into  the 
ílanks  of  the  horses^  and  the  two  foremost  ranks  of  eithei 
party  rushed  upon  each  other  in  full  gallop,  and  met  in 
the  middle  of  the  lists  with  a  shock,  the  sound  of  which 
was  heard  at  a  mile's  distance.  The  rear  rank  of  each 
party  advanced  at  a  slower  pace  to  sustain  the  defeated, 
and  foUow  up  the  success  of  the  victors  of  their  party. 

The  consequences  of  the  encounter  were  not  instantly 
seen,  for  the  dust  raised  hy  the  trampling  of  so  many 
steeds  darkened  the  air^  and  it  was  a  minute  ere  the  anx- 
ious  spectators  could  see  the  fate  of  the  encounter.  When 
the  fíght  hecame  visible/  half  the  knights  on  each  side 
were  dismounted,  somé  by  the  dexterity  of  their  adver- 
sary's  lance^  somé  by  the  superior  weight  and  strength 
of  opponents,  which  had  borne  down  both  horse  and  man, 
somé  lay  stretched  on  earth  as  if  never  more  to  rise, 
somé  had  already  gained  their  feet,  and  were  closing 
hand  to  hand  with  those  of  their  antagonists  who  were  in 
the  same  predicament,  and  several  on  both  sides,  who  had 
received  wounds  by  which  they  were  disabled,  were  stop- 
ping  their  blood  with  their  scarfs,  and  endeayoring  to  ex- 
tricate  themselves  f rom  the  tumult.  The  mounted  knights, 
whose  lances  had  been  almost  all  broken  by  the  fury 
of  the  encounter,  were  now  closely  engaged  with  their 
swords,  shouting  their  war-cries  and  exchanging  buffets, 
as  if  honor  and  life  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

The  tumult  was  presently  increased  by  the  advance  of 
the  second  rank  on  either  side,  which,  acting  as  a  reserve, 
now  rushed  on  to  aid  their  companions.  The  followers 
of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  shouted,  "  Ha !  Beauseant  / 
Beau-seant  /  *  For  the  Temple,  For  the  Temple  ! "  The 
opposite  party  shouted  in  answer,  "  Desdichado !  Des- 
dichado !  "  which  watchword  they  took  from  the  mottó 
upon  their  leader's  shield. 

1  Letgo! 

2  The  name  of  the  banner  of  the  Templars  and  their  war-cry.  The 
banner  was  half  white  and  half  black,  signifyíng  their  Iriendliness  to 
Cbristians  and  their  enmity  to  míidels. 
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The  champions  thus  encountering  each  other  with  the 
ntmost  fury,  and  with  altemate  success,  the  tide  of  battle 
Beérned  to  flow  now  toward  the  southern,  now  toward  the 
northem  extremity  of  the  lists,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
party  prevailed.  Meantime  the  clang  of  the  hlows  and 
the  shouts  of  the  comhatants  mixed  fearfully  with  the 
sound  of  the  trumpets^  and  drowned  the  groans  of  those 
who  feli,  and  lay  rolling  defenceless  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  horses.  The  splendid  armor  of  the  comhatants  was 
now  defaced  with  dust  and  blood,  and  gave  way  at  every 
stroke  of  tllfe  sword  and  battle-«xe.  The  gay  plumage, 
shom  from  the  crests,  drifted  upon  the  breeze  like  snow- 
flakes.  Ali  that  was  beautiful  and  graceful  in  the  martial 
array  had  disappeared,  and  what  was  now  visihle  was  only 
calculated  to  awake  terror  or  compassion. 

Yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit  that  not  only  the  vnlgar 
spectators,  who  are  naturally  attracted  by  sights  of  horror, 
but  even  the  ladies  of  distinction,  who  crowded  the  gal- 
leries,  saw  the  conflict  with  a  thrilling  interest  certainly, 
but  without  a  wish  to  withdraw  their  eyes  from  a  sight  so 
terrible.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  fair  cheek  might  turn 
pale,  or  a  faint  scream  might  be  heard,  as  a  lover,  a  brother, 
or  a  husband  was  struck  from  his  horse.  But,  in  generál, 
the  ladies  around  encouraged  the  comhatants,  not  only  by 
dapping  their  hands  and  waving  their  veils  arid  kerchiefs, 
but  even  by  exclaiming,  "  Brave  lance  !  Good  sword  ! " 
when  any  successful  thrust  or  blow  took  place  under  their 
observation. 

Such  being  the  interest  taken  by  the  fair  sex  in  this 
bloody  game,  that  of  the  men  is  the  more  easily  understood. 
It  showed  itself  in  loud  acclamations  upon  every  change 
of  fortune,  while  all  eyes  were  so  riveted  on  the  lists 
that  the  spectators  seemed  as  if  they  themselves  had  dealt 
and  received  the  blows  which  were  there  so  freely  be- 
stowed.  And  between  every  pause  was  heard  the  voice 
of  the  heralds,  exclaiming,  "  Fight  on,  brave  knights;  man 
dies,  but  glory  lives !  Fight  on ;  death  is  better  than 
defeat  I  Fight  on,  brave  knights  I  fpr  bright  eyes  behold 
your  deeds  I 
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Amid  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  combat,  the  eyes  oí 
all  endeavored  to  discover  the  leaders  of  each  band, 
who,  mingling  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  encouraged  their 
companions  both  by  voice  and  example.  Both  displayed 
great  feats  of  gallantry,  nor  did  either  Bois-Guilbert  or 
the  Disinherited  Knight  íind  in  the  ranks  opposed  to 
them  a  champion  who  could  be  termed  their  unquestioned 
match.  They  repeatedly  endeavored  to  single  out  each 
other,  spurred  by  mutual  animosity,  and  aware  that  the 
fali  of  either  leader  might  be  considered  as  decisive  of 
victory.  Such,  however,  was  the  crowd  aad  confusion 
that  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  coníiict  their  efforts 
to  meet  were  unavailing,  and  they  were  repeatedly  sepa- 
rated  by  the  eagerness  of  their  foUowers,  each  of  whom 
was  anxious  to  win  honor,  by  measuring  his  strength 
against  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party. 

Biit  when  the  field  became  thin  by  the  numbers 
on  either  side  who  had  yielded  themselves  vanquished, 
had  been  compelled  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists,  or  been 
otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  continuing  the  strife,  the 
Templar  and  the  Disinherited  Knight  at  length  encoun- 
tered  hand  to  hand,  with  all  the  fury  that  mortal  animos- 
ity, joined  to  rivalry  of  honor,  could  inspire.  Such  was 
the  address  of  each  in  parrying  and  striking  that  the 
spectators  broke  forth  into  a  unanimous  and  involuntary 
shout,  expressive  of  their  delight  and  admiration. 

But  at  this  moment  the  party  of  the  Disinherited 
Knight  hád  the  worst ;  the  gigantic  arm  of  Front-de- 
Boeuf  ou  the  one  flank,  and  the  ponderous  strength  of 
Athelstane  on  the  other,  bearing  down  and  dispersing 
those  immediately  exposed  to  them.  Finding  themselves 
freed  from  their  immediate  antagonists,  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  both  these  knights  at  the  same  instant  that 
they  would  render  the  most  decisive  advantage  to  their 
party,  by  aiding  the  Templar  in  his  contest  with  his  rival. 
Turning  their  horses,  therefore,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
Norman  spurred  against  the  Disinherited  Knight  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Saxon  on  the  other.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  that  the  object  of  this  unequal  and  unexpecte^ 
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•ssault  could  have  sustained  it,  had  he  not  been  wamed  by 
a  generál  cry  from  the  spectators,  who  could  not  but  take 
interest  in  one  exposed  to  such  disadvantage. 

"  Beware !  beware  !  Sir  Disinherited  !  "  was  shouted  so 
universally  that  the  knight  becanie  aware  of  his  danger; 
and,  striking  a  full  blow  at  the  Templar,  he  reined  back  his 
Bteed  in  the  samé  moment,  so  as  to  escape  the  charge  of 
Athelstane  and  Front-de-Boeuf.  These  knights,  therefore, 
their  aim  being  thus  eluded,  rushed  from  opposite  sides 
betwixt  the  object  of  their  attack  and  the  Templar,  almost 
running  their  horses  against  each  other  ere  they  could 
stop  their  career.  Recovering  their  horses,  however,  and 
wheeling  them  round,  the  whole  three  pursued  their  united 
purpose  of  bearing  to  the  earth  the  Disinherited  Knight. 

Nothing  could  have  saved  him,  except  the  remarkable 
strength  and  activity  of  the  noble  horse  which  he  had  won 
on  the  preceding  day. 

This  stood  him  in  the  more  stead  as  the  horse  of 
Bois-Guilbert  was  wounded,  and  those  of  Front-de-Boeui 
and  Athelstane  were  both  tired  with  the  weight  of  their 
gigantic  masters,  elad  in  complete  armor,  and  with  the 
preceding  exertions  of  the  day.  The  masterly  horseman- 
ship  of  the  Disinherited  Knight,  and  the  activity  of  the 
noble  animál  which  he  mounted,  enabled  him  for  a  few 
minutes  to  keep  at  sword's  point  his  three  *  antagonists, 
turning  and  wheeling  with  the  agility  of  a  hawk  npon  the 
wing,  keeping  his  enemies  as  far  separate  as  he  could,  and 
rushing  now  against  the  one,  now  against  the  other,  deal- 
ing  sweeping  blows  with  his  sword,  without  waiting  to 
receive  those  which  were  aimed  at  him  in  return. 

But  although  the  lists  rang  with  the  applauses  of  his 
dexterity,  it  was  evident  that  he  must  at  last  be  over- 
powered  ;  and  the  nobles  around  Prince  John  implored 
him  with  one  voice  to  throw  down  his  warder,  and  to  save 
so  brave  a  knight  from  the  disgrace  of  being  overcome  by 
odds. 

"  Not  I,  by  the  light  of  heaven  ! answered  Prince 
John  ;  "  this  same  springal,^  who  conceals  his  name  and 
1  A  springy,  active  young  fellow. 
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despises  oar  proffered  hospitality^  has  already  gained  one 
prize^  and  may  now  afford  to  let  others  have  their  turn." 
As  he  spoke  thus  an  unexpected  incident  cbanged  the 
fortune  of  the  day. 

There  was  among  the  ranks  of  the  Disinherited  Knight 
a  champion  in  black  armor^  mounted  on  a  black  horse, 
large  of  size^  tall,  and  to  all  appearance  powerful  and 
stroDg,  like  the  rider  by  whom  he  was  mounted.  This 
knight,  who  bore  on  his  shield  no  device  of  any  kind,  had 
hitherto  evinced  very  little  interest  in  the  event  of  the 
fight,  beating  off  with  seeming  ease  those  combatants  who 
attacked  him,  but  neither  pursuing  his  advantages,  nor 
himself  assailing  any  one.  In  short,  he  had  hitherto  acted 
the  part  rather  of  a  spectator  than  of  a  party  in  the  tour- 
uament,  a  circumstance  which  procured  him  among  the 
spectators  the  name  of  Le  Noir  Fainéant,  or  the  Black 
Sluggard. 

At  once  this  knight  seemed  to  throw  aside  his  apathy, 
when  he  discovered  the  leader  of  his  party  so  hard  be- 
stead ;  for,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  which  was  quite 
fresh,  he  came  to  his  assistance  like  a  thunderbolt,  ex- 
claiming  in  a  voice  like  a  trumpet-call,  Desdichado  !  to 
the  rescue ! "  It  was  high  time ;  for,  while  the  Disin- 
herited Knight  was  pressing  upon  the  Templar,  Front-de- 
BoBuf  had  göt  nigh  to  him  with  his  uplifted  sword,  but  ere 
the  blow  could  descend,  the  Sable  Knight  dealt  a  stroke 
on  the  head  which,  glancing  from  the  polished  beimet, 
lighted  with  violence  scarcely  abated  on  the  chamfron  of 
the  steed,  and  Front-de-Boeuf  roUed  on  the  ground,  both 
horse  and  man  equally  stunned  by  tbe  fury  of  the  blow. 
Le  Noir  Fainéant  then  tumed  his  horse  upon  Athelstane 
of  Coningsburgh ;  and  his  own  sword  having  been  broken 
in  his  encounter  with  Front-de-Boeuf,  he  wrenched  from 
the  hand  of  the  bulky  Saxon  the  battle-axe  which  he 
wielded,  and,  like  one  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  weapon, 
bestowed  him  such  a  blow  upon  the  erest  that  Athelstane 
also  lay  senseless  on  the  field.  Having  achieved  this 
double  feat,  for  which  he  was  the  more  highly  applauded 
that  it  was  totally  unexpected  from  him^  the  Knight 
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seemed  to  resume  the  sluggisbness  of  his  cbaracter^  retuni« 
ing  calmly  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lists^  leaving 
bis  leader  to  cope  as  he  best  could  with  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert.  This  was  no  longer  matter  of  so  much  diffi- 
culty  as  formerly.  The  Templar's  horse  had  bled  much, 
and  gave  way  under  the  shock  of  the  Disinberíted  Knight's 
charge.  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  rolled  on  the  field,  en- 
cumbered  with  the  stirrup,  from  which  he  was  unable  to 
draw  his  foot.  His  antagonist  sprung  from  horseback, 
waved  his  fatál  sword  over  the  bead  of  his  adversary,  and 
commanded  him  to  yield  himself ;  when  Prince  John,  more 
moved  by  the  Templar's  damgerous  situation  than  he  had 
been  by  that  of  his  rival,  saved  him  the  mortifícation  of 
conf essing  himself  vanquished,  by  casting  down  his  warder, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

It  was^  indeed,  only  the  relics  and  embers  of  the  fíght 
which  continued  to  bum  ;  for  of  the  few  knights  who  still 
continued  in  the  lists,  the  greater  part  had,  by  tacit  con- 
sent,  forborne  the  conflict  for  somé  time,  leaving  it  to  be 
determined  by  the  strife  of  the  leaders. 

The  squires,  who  had  found  it  a  matter  of  danger  and 
difficulty  to  attend  their  masters  during  the  engagement, 
now  thronged  into  the  lists  to  pay  their  dutiful  attend- 
ance  to  the  wounded,  who  were  removed  with  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  to  the  neighboring  pavilions,  or  to  the 
quarters  prepared  for  them  in  the  adjoining  village. 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  field  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
one  of  the  most  gallantly  contested  tournaments  of  that 
age  for  although  only  four  knights,  including  one  who 
was  smothered  by  the  beat  of  his  armor,  had  died  upon 
the  field,  yet  upwards  of  thirty  were  desperately  woundod, 
four  or  five  of  whom  never  recovered.  Several  more  were 
disabled  for  life ;  and  those  who  escaped  best  carried  the 
marks  of  the  conflict  to  the  grave  with  them.  Hence  it 
is  always  mentioned  in  the  old  records  as  the  Grentle  and 
Joyous  Passage  of  Arms  of  Ashby. 

It  being  now  the  duty  of  Prince  John  to  name  the 
knight  who  had  done  best,  he  determined  that  thé  honor 
of  the  day  remained  with  the  knight  whom  the  popular 
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voice  had  termed  Le  Noir  Fainéant.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  the  Prince,  in  impeachment  of  this  decree,  that  the  vic- 
tory  had  been  in  fact  won  by  the  Disinherited  Knight, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had  overcome  six  champions 
with  his  own  hand,  and  who  had  finally  unhorsed  and 
struck  down  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.  But  Prince 
John  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Disinherited  Knight  and  his  party  had  lost  the  day  but 
for  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  Knight  of  the  Black 
Armor,  to  whom,  therefore,  he  persisted  in  awarding  the 
prize. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  present,  however,  the  knight  thns 
preferred  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  had  left  the  lists 
immediately  when  the  conflict  ceased,  and  had  been  ob- 
served  by  somé  spectators  to  move  down  one  of  the  forest 
glades  with  the  same  slow  pace  and  listless  and  indiffér- 
ent  manner  which  had  procured  him  the  epithet  of  the 
Black  Sluggard.  After  he  had  been  summoned  twice  by 
sound  of  trumpet  and  proclamation  of  the  heralds,  it  be- 
came  necessary  to  name  another  to  receive  the  honors  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him.  Prince  John  had  now  no 
farther  excuse  for  resisting  the  claim  of  the  Disinherited 
Knight,  whom,  therefore,  he  named  the  champion  of  the 
day. 

Throiigh  a  íield  slippery  with  blood,  and  encumbered 
with  broken  armor  and  the  bodies  of  slain  and  wounded 
horses,  the  marshals  of  the  lists  again  conducted  the  vic- 
tor  to  the  foot  of  Prince  John's  throne. 

"  Disinherited  Knight,"  said  Prince  John,  "  since  by 
that  title  only  you  will  consent  to  be  known  to  us,  we  a 
B^ond  time  award  to  you  the  honors  of  this  tournament, 
and  announce  to  you  your  right  to  claim  and  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  the  Chaplet 
of  Honor  which  your  valor  has  justly  deserved."  The 
Knight  bowed  low  and  gracefully,  but  re  turnéd  no  an- 
swer. 

While  the  trumpets  sounded,  while  the  heralds  strained 
their  voices  in  proclaiming  honor  to  the  brave  and  glory 
to  the  victor,  while  ladies  waved  their  silken  kerchiefs 
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and  emWoidered  veils,  and  while  all  ranks  joined  in  a 
damorous  shout  of  exultation,  the  marshals  conducted  the 
Disinherited  Knight  across  the  lists  to  the  foot  of  that 
throne  of  honor  which  was  occupied  by  the  Lady  Kowena. 

On  the  lower  step  of  this  throne  the  champion  was  made 
to  kueel  down.  Indeed  his  whole  action,  since  the  fight 
had  ended,  seeraed  rather  to  have  been  upon  the  impiüse 
of  those  around  him  than  f rom  his  own  f ree  will ;  and  it 
was  observed  that  he  tottered  as  they  giiided  him  a  second 
tinie  across  the  lists.  Kowena,  descending  from  her  sto- 
tion  with  a  graceful  and  dignified  step,  was  about  to  place 
the  chaplet  which  she  held  in  her  hand  upon  the  helmet 
of  the  champion,  when  the  marshals  exclaimed  with  one 
voice,  "It  must  not  be  thus — his  head  must  bq  bare." 
The  knight  muttered  faintly  a  few  words,  which  were  lost 
in  the  hollow  of  his  helmet,  but  their  purport  seemed  to 
be  a  desire  that  his  casque  might  not  be  removed. 

Whether  from  love  of  form,  or  from  curiosity,  the  mar- 
shals paid  no  attention  to  his  expressions  of  reluctance, 
but  unhelmed  him  by  cutting  the  laces  of  his  casque,  and 
undoing  the  fastening  of  his  görget,  When  the  helmet 
was  removed,  the  well-formed  yet  sun-burnt  features  of 
a  young  man  of  twenty-íive  were  seen,  amidst  a  profusion 
of  short  fair  hair.  His  countenance  was  as  pale  as  death, 
and  marked  in  one  or  two  places  with  streaks  of  blood. 

Kowena  had  no  sooner  beheld  him  than  she  uttered  a 
faint  shriek;  but  at  once  summoning  up  the  energy  of 
her  dispositidn,  and  compelling  herself  as  it  were  to  pwy 
ceed,  while  her  frame  yet  trembled  with  the  violence  of 
sudden  emotion,  she  placed  upon  the  drooping  head  of  the 
vibtor  the  splendid  chaplet  which  was  the  destined  reward 
of  the  day,  and  pronounced,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  tone, 
these  words :  "  I  bestow  on  thee  this  chaplet,  Sir  Knight, 
as  the  meed  of  valor  assigned  to  this  day's  victor." 
Here  she  paused  a  moment,  and  then  íirmly  added,  And 
upon  brows  more  worthy  could  a  wreath  of  chivalry  never 
be  placed ! " 

The  knight  stooped  his  head,  and  kissed  the  hand  of 
the  lovely  sovereign  by  whom  his  valor  had  been  re- 
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warded ;  and  then,  sinking  yet  farther  forward,  lay  profl- 
trate  at  her  feet. 

There  was  a  generál  constemation.  Cedric,  who  had 
been  struck  mute  by  tbe  sudden  appearance  of  his  ban- 
ished  son,  now  rushed  forward,  as  if  to  separate  him  írom 
Eowena.  But  this  had  been  already  accomplisbed  by  the 
marshals  of  the  íield,  who,  guessing  the  cause  of  Ivanhoe's 
swoon,  had  hastened  to  undo  his  armor,  and  found  that 
the  bead  of  a  lance  had  penetrated  his  breastplate  and 
inflicted  a  wound  in  his  side. 


y*^  CHAPTER  XIIL 

Heroes,  approaob  !  **  Átrides  ttaus  alond ; 
^     Stand  forth  dUtinguish'd  írom  the  cirdlng  crowd 
Ye  who  by  skill  or  manly  íoroe  may  daim 
Your  rivals  to  surpaas  and  merit  fame. 
Thf  8  conr,  worth  twenty  oxen,  is  decreed 
For  him  who  iarthest  aeiidB  the  winged  xeed.** 

Tliad, 

The  name  of  Ivanhoe  was  no  sooner  pronounced  than 
it  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  all  the  celerity  with 
which  eagerness  could  convey  and  curiosity  receive  it. 
It  was  not  long  ere  it  reached  the  circle  of  the  Prince, 
whose  brow  darkened  as  he  heard  the  news.  Looking 
around  him,  however,  with  an  air  of  scorn,  "  My  lords,'' 
«aid  he,  "  and  especially  you,  Sir  Prior,  what  think  ye  of 
the  doctrine  the  leamed  teli  us,  concerning  innate  attrac- 
tions  and  antipathies  ?  Methinks  that  I  felt  the  presence 
of  my  brother's  minion,  even  when  I  least  guessed  whom 
yonder  suit  of  armor  enclosed." 

"  Front-de-Boeuf  must  prepare  to  restore  his  $ef  of 
Ivanhoe,"  said  De  Bracy,  who,  having  discharged  his  part 
honorably  in  the  tournament,  had  laid  his  shield  and 
helmet  aside,  and  again  mingled  with  the  Prince's  retinue. 

"Ay,"  answered  Waldemar  Pitzurse,  "this  gallant  is 
likely  to  reclaim  the  castle  and  jnauor  which  Richárd  as- 
signed  to  him,  and  which  your  Highness's  generosity  has 
since  given  to  Front-de-Boeuf." 
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"Front-de-BoBuf,"  replied  John,  "is  a  man  more  will- 
ing  to  swallow  three  manors  such  as  Ivanhoe,  than  to  dis- 
gorge  one  of  tbem.  For  the  rest,  sirs,  I  hope  none  here 
will  deny  my  right  to  confer  the  fiefs  of  the  crown  upon 
the  faithful  foUowers  who  are  around  me,  and  ready  to 
perforni  the  usual  military  service,  in  the  room  of  those 
who  have  wandered  to  foreign  couiitries,  and  can  neither 
render  homage  nor  service  when  called  upon." 

The  audience  were  too  much  interested  in  the  question 
not  to  pronounce  the  Prince's  assumed  right  altogether 
indubitable.  "A  generous  Prince!  a  most  noble  Lord, 
who  thus  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  rewarding  his 
faithful  foUowers ! " 

Such  were  the  words  which  burst  from  the  train,  ex- 
pectants  all  of  them  of  similiar  grants  at  the  expense  of 
King  Eichard's  foUowers  and  favorites,  if,  indeed,  they 
had  not  as  yet  received  such.  Prior  Aymer  also  assented 
to  the  generál  proposition,  observing,  however,  "  that  the 
blessed  Jerusalem  could  not  indeed  be  termed  a  foreign 
country.  She  was  communis  mater  —  the  mother  of  all 
Christians.  But  he  saw  not,"  he  declared,  "how  the 
Knight  of  Ivanhoe  could  plead  any  advantage  from  this, 
since  he  "  (the  Prior)  "  was  assured  that  the  crusaders, 
under  Bichard,  had  never  proceeded  much  farther  than 
Askalon,  ^  which,  as  all  the  world  knew,  was  a  town  of 
the  Philistines,  and  entitled  to  none  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Holy  City." 

Waldemar,  whose  curiosity  had  led  him  towards  the  piaca 
where  Ivanhoe  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  now  returned. 
"  The  gallant,"  said  he,  "  is  likely  to  give  your  Highnesa 
little  disturbance,  and  to  leave  Front-de-Boeuf  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  his  gains  —  he  is  severely  wounded." 

"  Whatever  becomes  of  him,"  said  Prince  John,  "he  ia 
victor  of  the  day  ;  and  were  he  tenfold  our  enemy,  or  the 
devoted  friend  of  our  brother,  which  is  perhaps  the  same, 
his  wounds  must  be  looked  to.  Our  own  physician  shall 
attend  him." 

2  A  seaport  of  Palestine  which,  was  captured  successively  by  the  cm 
nders  and  the  SaraceoBi  or  aa  they  are  here  designated,  Philistineft.  * 
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A  stern  smile  curled  the  Prince's  lip  as  he  spoka 
Waldemar  Fitzurse  hastened  to  reply  that  Ivanhoe  was 
already  removed  from  the  lists,  and  in  the  custody  of  his 
friends. 

"  I  was  somewhat  afflicted,"  he  said,  "  to  see  the  grief 
of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  whose  sovereignty 
of  a  day  this  event  has  changed  into  mourning.  I  am  not 
a  man  to  he  moved  hy  a  woman's  lanient  for  her  lover, 
biit  this  same  Lady  Rowena  suppressed  her  sorrow  with 
such  dignity  of  manner  that  it  could  only  he  discovered 
by  her  földed  hands  and  her  tearless  eye,  which  trembled 
as  it  remained  fixed  on  the  lifeless  form  before  her." 

"  Who  is  this  Lady  Rowena,"  said  Prince  John,  "  of 
whom  we  have  heard  so  much  ?  " 

"  A  Saxon  heiress  of  large  possessions,"  replied  the 
Prior  Aymer ;  "  a  rose  of  loveliness,  and  a  jewel  of 
wealth  ;  the  fairest  among  a  thousand,  a  bundle  of  myrrh, 
and  a  cluster  of  camphire.'' 

"  We  shall  cheer  her  sorrows,"  said  Prince  John,  "  and 
amend  her  blood,  by  wedding  her  to  a  Norman.  She 
seems  a  minor,  and  must  therefore  be  at  our  royal  dis- 
posal  in  marriage.  How  sayst  thon,  De  Bracy?  What 
thiiik'st  thou  of  gaining  fair  lands  and  livings,  by  wedding 
a  Saxon  after  the  fashion  of  the  followers  of  the  Con- 
queror  ? 

"  If  the  lands  are  to  my  liking,  my  lord,"  answered  De 
Bracy,  "  it  will  be  hard  to  displease  me  with  a  bride ; 
and  deeply  will  I  hold  myself  bound  to  your  Highness  for 
a  good  deed,  which  will  fulfil  all  promises  niade  in  favor 
of  your  servant  and  vassal." 

"  We  will  not  forget  it,"  said  Prince  John ;  "  and  that 
we  may  instantly  go  to  work,  command  our  seneschal 
presently  to  order  the  attendance  of  the  Lady  Rowena  and 
her  company  ;  that  is,  the  rude  churl  her  guardian)  and 
the  Saxon  ox  whora  the  Black  KnigHt  struck  down  in  the 
tournament,  upon  this  evening's  banquet.  De  Bigot,"  he 
added  to  his  seneschal,  thou  wilt  word  this  our  second 
suraraons  so  courteously  as  to  gratify  the  pride  of  these 
Baxons,  and  make  it  impossible  for  them  again  to  ref use ; 
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altbougb,  by  the  bones  of  Becket,^  courtesy  to  tbem  is 
casting  pearls  before  swine." 

Prince  Jobn  had  proceeded  thus  far,  and  was  about  to 
give  the  signal  for  retiring  from  the  lists,  wben  a  small 
biliét  was  put  into  his  hand. 

"  From  whence  ? "  said  Prince  John,  looking  at  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  delivered. 

"  From  foreign  parts,  my  lord,  but  from  whence  I  know 
not,*'  replied  his  attendant.  Frenchman  brought  it 

hither,  who  said  he  had  ridden  night  and  day  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  your  Highness." 

The  Prince  looked  narrowly  at  the  superscrigtiop,  and 
then  at  the  seal,  placed  so  as  to  secure  the  tlox-silk  with 
which  the  biliét  was  surrounded,  and  which  bore  the  im- 
pression  of  three  fleurs-de-lis.^  John  then  opened  the 
biliét  with  apparent  agitation,  which  visibly  and  greatly 
increased  when  he  had  perused  the  contents,  which  were 
expressed  in  these  words :  — 

"  Take  heed  to  yourself,  for  the  Devil  is  unchained  !  " 

The  Prince  turnéd  as  pale  as  death,  looked  first  on  the 
earth,  and  then  to  heaven,  like  a  man  who  has  received 
news  that  sentence  of  executíon  has  been  passed  upon  him. 
Recovering  from  the  first  effects  of  his  surprise,  he  took 
Waldemar  Fitzurse  and  De  Bracy  aside,  and  put  the  biliét 
into  their  hands  successively.  "  It  means,*'  he  added  in 
a  faltering  voice,  "  that  my  brother  Kichard  has  obtained 
his  freedora." 

"  This  may  be  a  falsé  alarm,  or  a  forged  letter,"  said 
De  Bracy. 

"It  is  France's  own  hand  and  seal,''  replied  Prince 
John. 

"  It  is  timfi,  then,"  said  Fitzurse,  "  to  draw  our  party 
to  a  head,  either  at  York,  or  somé  other  centrical  place. 
A  few  days  later  and  it  will  be  indeed  too  late.  Your 
Highness  must  break  short  this  present  muniraery." 

"The  yeomen  and  commons,"  said  De  Bracy,  "must 

1  Thomas  ii  Becket,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Canteibury  (1117^ 
tl70).    Read  Tennyson's  dráma,  Becket. 

2  ITír  royal  embleo:  of  Francé. 
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not  be  dismissed  discontented,  for  lack  oí  their  share  in 
the  sports." 

"  The  day,"  said  Waldemar,  "  is  not  yet  very  far  spent. 
Let  the  archers  shoot  a  few  rounds  at  the  target,  and  the 
prize  be  adjudged.  This  will  be  an  abundant  íulülment 
oí  the  Prince's  promises,  so  far  as  this  herd  of  Saxon  serfs 
is  concemed." 

"  I  thank  thee,  Waldemar,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  thou 
remindest  me,  too,  that  I  have  a  debt  to  pay  to  that  inso- 
lent  peasant  who  yesterday  insulted  our  person.  Our  ban- 
quet  also  shall  go  forward  to-night  as  we  proposed.  Were 
this  my  last  hour  of  power,  it  should  be  an  hour  sacred 
to  revenge  and  to  pleasure.  Let  new  cares  come  with  to- 
morrow's  new  day." 

The  sound  of  the  trumpets  soon  recalled  those  specta- 
tors  who  had  already  begun  to  leave  the  field  ;  and  procla- 
mation  was  made  that  Prince  John,  suddenly  called  by 
high  and  peremptory  public  duties,  held  himself  obliged 
to  discontmue  the  entertainments  of  to-morrow's  festival ; 
nevertheless,  that,  iinwilling  so  many  good  yeomen  shpuld 
depart  without  a  trial  of  skill,  he  was  pleased  to  appoint 
them,  before  leaving  the  ground,  presently  to  execute  the 
corapetition  of  archery  intended  for  the  morrow.  To  the 
best  archer,  a  prize  was  to  be  awarded,  being  a  bugle-horn, 
mounted  with  silver,  and  a  silken  baldric  richly  oma- 
mented  with  a  medalliou  of  Saint  Hubert,^  the  patron  of 
silvan  sport. 

More  than  thirty  yeomen  at  first  presented  themselves 
as  competitors,  several  of  whom  were  rangers  and  under- 
keepers  in  the  royal  forests  of  Needwood  and  Charnwood. 
When,  however,  the  archers  understood  with  whom  they 
were  to  be  matched,  iipwards  of  twenty  withdrew  them- 
selves from  the  contest,  unwilling  to  encounter  the  dis- 
honor  of  almost  certain  defeat.  For  in  those  days  the 
skill  of  cach  celebrated  mark&man  was  as  well  known  for 

1  St.  Hubert  is  the  patron  oí  hunters.  The  legend  is  that  while  hanting 
ma  Good  Friday  —  for  he  was  a  great  hantsman— he  met  a  white  stag 
with  a  shining  crnciíix  between  its  horns.  He  thereapon  renoanced  tfaA 
cfaaae  and  all  other  worldly  pleasures. 
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many  miles  round  him  as  the  qualities  of  a  horse  trained 
at  Newmarket  are  familiar  to  those  who  frequent  that 
well-known  meeting. 

The  diminished  list  of  competitors  for  silvan  fame  still 
amounted  to  eight.  Prince  John  stepped  from  his  royal 
seat  to  view  more  nearly  the  persons  of  these  chosen  yeo- 
men,  several  of  whom  wore  the  royal  livery.  Having  sat- 
isfied  his  curiosity  by  this  investigation,  he  looked  for  the 
object  of  his  resentment,  whom  he  observed  standing  on 
the  same  spot,  and  with  the  same  composed  countenance 
which  he  had  exhibited  upon  the  preceding  day. 

"  Fellow,"  said  Prince  John,  "  I  guessed  by  thy  insolent 
babble  thou  wert  no  true  lover  of  the  long-bow,  and  I  see 
thou  darest  not  adventure  thy  skill  among  such  merry-men 
as  stand  yonder." 

"  XJnder  favor,  sir,"  replied  the  yeoman,  I  have  an- 
other  reason  for  refraining  to  shoot,  besides  the  f earing  dL»- 
comíiture  and  disgrace." 

^^-^rind  what  is  thy  other  reason  ?  "  said  Prince  John, 
who,  for  somé  cause  which  perhaps  he  could  not  himself 
have  explained,  felt  a  painful  curiosity  respecting  this  indi- 
vidual. 

"  Becanse,"  replied  the  woodsman,  "  I  know  not  if  thes* 
yeomen  and  I  are  used  to  shoot  at  the  same  marks ;  and 
because,  moreover,  I  know  not  how  your  Grace  might 
relish  the  winning  of  a  third  prize  by  one  who  has  unwit- 
tingly  fallen  under  your  displeasure.'' 

Prince  John  colored  as  he  put  the  question,  "  What  is 
thy  name,  yeoman  ?  " 

"  Locksley,"  answered  the  yeoman. 

"  Then,  Locksley,"  said  Prince  John,  "  thou  shalt  shoot 
in  thy  turn,  when  these  yeomen  have  displayed  their  skill. 
If  thou  carriest  the  prize,  I  will  add  to  it  twenty  nobles ; 
but  if  thou  losest  it,  thou  shalt  be  stript  of  thy  Lincoln^ 
green,  and  scourged  out  of  the  lists  with  bow-strings,  for 
a  wordy  and  insolent  braggart." 

And  how  if  I  refuse  to  shoot  on  such  a  wager  ?  "  said 
tiis  yeoman.    "Your  Grace's  power,  supported,  as  it  is. 
1  Cloth  dyed  at  Lincoln. 
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by  80  many  men-at-arms,  may  índeed  easily  strip  and 
scourge  me,  but  cannot  compel  me  to  bend  or  to  draw  my 
bow." 

"If  tbou  refusest  my  fair  proíFer,"  said  the  Prince, 
"  the  Provost  of  the  lists  shall  cut  thy  bow-string,  break 
thy  bow  and  arrows,  and  expel  thee  from  the  presence  as  a 
faint-hearted  craven." 

"  This  is  no  fair  chance  you  put  on  me,  proud  Prince/* 
said  the  yeoman,  "  to  compel  me  to  peril  myself  againsi 
the  best  archers  of  Leicester  and  Stafíbrdshire,  under  the 
penalty  of  jgfamy  if  they  should  overshoot  me.  Never- 
theless,  I  will  obéy  your  pleasure." 

"Look  to  hím  close,  men-at-arms,"  said  Prince  John, 
'^his  heart  is  sinking;  I  am  jealous  lest  he  attempt  to 
escape  the  trial.  —  And  do  you,  good  f ellows,  shoot  boldly 
round ;  a  buck  and  a  butt  of  wine  are  ready  for  your  re- 
freshment  in  yonder  tent,  when  the  prize  is  won." 

A  target  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  southem 
avenue  which  led  to  the  lists.  The  contending  archers 
took  their  station  in  turn,  at  the  bottom  of  the  southem 
access;  the  distance  between  that  station  and  the  mark 
allowing  fuU  distance  for  wiiat  was  called  a  shot  at  rovers.^ 
The  archers,  having  previously  determined  by  lot  their 
order  of  precedence,  were  to  shoot  each  three  shafts  in 
succession.  The  sports  were  regulated  by  an  officer  of 
inferior  rank,  termed  the  Provost  of  the  Games ;  for  the 
high  rank  of  the  marshals  of  the  lists  would  ha'^e  been 
held  degraded  had  they  condescended  to  superintend  the 
sports  of  the  yeomanry. 

One  by  one  the  archers,  stepping  forward,  delivered 
their  shafts  yeomanlike  and  bravely.  Of  twenty-four 
arrows,  shot  in  succession,  ten  were  fixed  in  the  target, 
and  the  others  ranged  so  near  it  that,  considering  the 
distance  of  the  mark,  it  was  accounted  good  archery.  Of 
the  ten  shafts  which  hit  the  target,  two  within  the  innei 
ring  were  shot  by  Hubert,  a  forester  in  the  service  of 
Malvoisin,  who  was  accordingly  pronounced  victorious. 

"  Now,  Locksley,"  said  Prince  John  to  the  bold  yeoman, 
i  Shot  with  an  upward  curve,  more  or  less  at  random. 
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with  a  bittér  smile,  "  wilt  thou  try  conclusions  with  Hu- 
bert, or  wilt  thou  yield  up  bow,  baldric,  and  quiver^  to 
the  Provost  of  the  sports  ?  " 

Sith  *  it  be  no  better/'  said  Locksley,  "  I  am  content 
to  try  my  fortune;  on  condition  that  when  I  have  shot 
two  shafts  at  yonder  mark  of  Hubert's,  he  sball  be  bound 
to  shoot  one  at  that  which  I  shall  propose." 

"  That  is  but  fair,"  answered  Prince  John,  "  and  it 
sball  not  be  refused  thee.  If  thou  dost  beat  this  brag- 
gart,  Hubert,  I  vriW  fill  the  bugle  with  silver  pennies  for 
thee." 

"  A  man  can  do  but  his  beat,"  answered  Hubert ;  "  but 
my  grandsire  drew  a  good  long-bow  at  Hastings,  and  I 
trust  not  to  dishonor  his  memory." 

The  former  target  was  now  removed,  and  a  fresh  one  of 
the  same  size  placed  in  its  room.  Hubert,  who,  as  victor 
in  the  fírst  trial  of  skill,  had  the  right  to  shoot  űrst,  took 
his  aim  with  great  deliberation,  long  measuring  the  distance 
with  his  eye,  while  he  held  in  his  hand  his  bended  bow, 
with  the  arrow  placed  on.  the  string.  At  length  he  made 
a  step  forward,  and  raising  the  bow  at  the  full  stretch  of 
his  left  arm,  till  the  centre  or  grasping-place  was  nigh 
levél  with  his  face,  he  drew  his  bow-string  to  his  ear. 
The  arrow  whistled  through  the  air,  and  lighted  within 
the  inner  ring  of  the  target,  but  not  exactly  in  the  centre. 

"  You  have  not  allowed  for  the  wind,  Hubert,"  said 
his  antagonist,  bending  his  bow,  ^'or  that  had  been  a 
better  shot." 

So  saying,  and  without  showing  the  least  anxiety  to 
pause  upon  his  aim,  Locksley  stopt  to  the  appointed  sta- 
tion,  and  shot  his  arrow  as  carelessly  in  appearance  as  if  he 
had  not  even  looked  at  the  mark.  He  was  speaking  almost 
at  the  instant  that  the  shaft  left  the  bcw-string,  yet  it 
alighted  in  the  target  two  inches  nearer  to  the  white  spot 
which  marked  the  centre  than  that  of  Hubert. 

"  By  the  light  of  heaven  ! "  said  Prince  John  to  Hu- 
bert; "an  thou  suffer  that  runagate  knave  to  overcoma 
ihee,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  gallows !  " 

1  Since. 
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Hubert  had  but  one  set  speecli  f or  all  occasions.  "  An 
your  highness  were  to  hang  me/'  he  said,  ''a  man  can 
but  do  his  best.  Nevertheless^  my  grandsire  diew  a  good 
bow"  — 

The  f  oul  fiend  on  thy  grandsire  and  all  his  genera* 
tion  I  "  interrupted  John ;  shoot^  knave,  and  shoot  thy 
best,  or  it  shall  be  worse  íor  thee  I 

Thus  exhortedy  Hubert  resumed  his  place^  and  not 
neglecting  the  caution  which  he  had  received  írom  his 
adversary,  he  made  the  necessary  allowance  for  a  very 
light  air  of  wind,  which'  had  just  arisen,  and  shot  so  suo- 
cessfully  that  his  arrow  alighted  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
target. 

"  A  Hubert  I  a  Hubert  I  "  shouted  the  populacei  more 
interested  in  a  known  person  than  in  a  stranger.  In  the 
clout !  in  the  clout  I  a  Hubert  forever  I 

Thou  canst  not  mend  that  shot,  Locksley/^  said  the 
Frince  with  an  insulting  smile. 

"I  will  notch  his  shaft  for  him,  however,".  replied 
Locksley. 

And  letting  fly  his  arrow  with  a  little  more  precaution 
than  before,  it  lighted  right  upon  that  of  his  competitor, 
which  it  split  to  shivers.  The  people  who  stood  around 
were  so  astonished  at  his  wonderful  dexterity  that  they 
oould  not  evén  give  vent  to  their  surprise  in  their  usual 
clamor.  ^'This  must  be  the  devil,  and  no  man  of  flesh 
and  blood,"  whispered  the  yeomen  to  each  other ;  "  such 
archery  was  never  seen  since  a  bow  was  first  bent  in 
Britain." 

"  And  how,"  said  Locksley,  "  I  will  crave  your  Grace's 
permission  to  plánt  such  a  mark  as  is  used  in  the  Korth 
Country ;  and  welcome  every  brave  yeoman  who  shall  try 
a  shot  at  it  to  win  a  smile  from  the  bonny  lass  he  loves 
best.^' 

He  then  tumed  to  leave  the  lists.  "  Let  your  guarda 
attend  me,"  he  said,  "if  you  please — I  go  but  to  cut  a 
rod  from  the  next  willow-bush." 

Prince  John  made  a  signal  that  somé  attendants  should 
follow  him  in  case  of  his  escape  ;  but  the  cry  of    Shame ! 
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shame  I which  burst  f  rom  the  multitude,  induced  liim  to 
altér  his  ungenerous  purpose. 

Lockaley  retumed  almost  instantly  with  a  willow 
wand  about  six  feet  in  length,  perfectly  straight,  and 
rather  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb.  He  began  to  peel 
thifl  with  great  composure^  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  to  ask  a  good  woodsman  to  shoot  at  a  target  so  broad 
as  had  hitherto  been  used  was  to  put  shame  iipon  his 
skill.  Eor  his  own  part,  he  said,  and  in  the  land  where 
he  was  bred,  men  would  as  soon  take  for  their  mark  King 
Arthur's  round  table,  which  held  sixty  knights  around  it. 
"  A  child  of  seven  years  old,"  he  said,  "  might  hit  yonder 
target  with  a  headless  shaf t ;  but,"  added  he,  walking 
deliberately  to  the  other  end  oí  the  lists,  and  sticking  the 
willow  wand  upright  in  the  ground,  he  that  hits  that  rod 
at  fívéscore  yards,  I  call  him  an  archer  fit  to  bear  both 
bow  and  quiver  before  a  king,  an  it  were  the  stdut  King 
Richárd  himself." 

"  My  grandsire,"  said  Hubert,  "drew  a  good  bow  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  never  shot  at  such  a  mark  in 
his  life,  and  neither  will  I.  If  this  yeoman  can  cleave 
that  rod,  I  give  him  the  bucklers ;  or  rather,  I  yield  to 
the  devil  that  is  in  his  jerkin,  and  not  to  any  humán 
skill ;  a  man  can  but  do  his  bést,  and  I  will  not  shoot 
where  I  am  sure  to  miss.  I  might  as  well  shoot  at  the 
edge  of  our  parson's  whittle,  or  at  a  sunbeam,  as  at  a 
twinkling  white  streak  which  I  can  hardly  see." 

"  Cowardly  dog  !  "  said  Prince  John.  "  Sirrah  Locks- 
ley,  do  thou  shoot ;  but  if  thou  hittest  such  a  mark  I  will 
say  thou  art  the  first  man  ever  did  so.  Howe'er  it  be, 
thou  shalt  not  crow  over  us  with  a  mere  show  of  superior 
skUl." 

I  will  do  my  beöt,  as  Hubert  says,"  answered  Locks- 
ley ;  "  no  man  can  do  more." 

So  saying,  he  again  bent  his  bow,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  looked  with  attention  to  his  weapon,  and  changed 
the  string,  which  he  thought  was  no  longer  truly  round, 
having  been  a  little  frayed  by  the  two  former  shots.  He 
then  took  his  aim  with  somé  deliberation,  and  the  multi* 
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íiiáe  awaited  the  event  in  breathless  silence.  The  archer 
vindifiaüt^d  their  opinion  of  his  skill :  his  arrow  split  the 
'^Sow  rod  against  which  it  was  aimed.  A  jubüee  of  ac- 
clamations  followed;  and  even  Prince  John,  in  admira- 
tion  of  Locksley's  skill,  lost  f or  an  instant  his  dislike  to 
his  person.  "  These  twenty  nobles,"  he  said,  "  which, 
with  the  bugle,  thou  hast  fairly  won  are  thine  own ;  we  will 
uiake  them  íifty,  if  thou  wilt  take  livery  and  service  with 
US  as  a  yeoman  of  our  body-guard,  and  be  near  to  our  per- 
son. Por  never  did  so  strong  a  hand  bend  a  bow,  or  so 
true  an  eye  direct  a  shaft." 

"Pardon  me,  noble  Prince,"  said  Locksley;  "but  I 
ha  ve  vowed  that  if  ever  I  take  service  it  should  be  with 
your  royal  brother,  King  Richárd.  These  twenty  nobles 
I  leave  to  Hubert,  who  has  this  day  drawn  as  brave  a 
bow  as  his  grandsire  did  at  Hastings.  Had  his  modesty 
not  refused  the  trial,  he  would  have  hit  the  wand  as  well 
as  L^' 

Hubert  shook  his  head  as  he  received  with  reluctance 
the  bounty  of  the  stranger ;  and  Locksley,  anxious  to  es- 
cape  farther  observation,  mixed  with  the  crowd,  and  was 
seen  no  more. 

The  victorious  archer  would  not  perhaps  have  escaped 
John's  attention  so  easily  had  not  that  Prince  had  other 
subjects  of  anxious  and  more  important  meditation  press- 
ing  upon  his  mind  at  that  instant.  He  called  upon  his 
Chamberlain  as  he  gave  the  signal  for  retiring  from  the 
lists,  and  commanded  him  instantly  to  gallop  to  Ashby, 
and  fieek  out  Isaac  the  Jew.  "Teli  the  dog,"  he  said, 
"to  send  me,  before  sundown,  two  thousand  crowns.  He 
knows  the  security ;  but  thou  mayest  show  him  this  ring 
for  a  tokén.  The  rest  of  the  money  must  be  paid  at  Yorl; 
within  six  days.  If  he  neglects,  I  will  have  the  unbeliev 
ing  villain's  head.  Look  that.  thou  pass  him  not  on  the 
way  ;  for  the  circumcised  slave  was  displaying  his  stolen 
finery  amongst  iis.'^ 

So  saying,  the  Prince ^j:©sumed  his  horse,  and  returned 
to  Ashby,  the  whol^ro;í^d  breaking  up  and  dispersing 
upon  his  T^ir^^i^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  rough  magnificence  array'd, 

When  ancient  chivalry  display'd 

Tbe  pomp  of  her  heroio  gamea, 

And  crested  chiefs  and  tissued  dames 

Aasembled,  at  the  clarion's  oall, 

In  8ome  proud  oastle's  high  arch'd  halL 

Wábtok 

Pbince  John  held  his  high  festival  in  the  Castle  of 
Ashby.  This  was  not  the  same  building  of  which  the 
Btately  mins  still  interest  the  traveller,  and  which  was 
erected  at  a  later  peried  by  the  Lord  Hastings,^  High 
Chamberlain  of  England,  one  of  the  first  victiras  of  the 
tyranny  of  Richárd  the  Third,  and  yet  better  known  as 
one  of  Shakespeare's  characters  than  by  his  historical  fame. 
The  castle  and  town  of  Ashby,  at  this  time,  belonged  to 
Roger  de  Quincey,  Earl  of  Winchester,  who,  during  the 
period  of  our  history,  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Prince  John,  in  the  meanwhile,  occupied  his  castle,  and 
disposed  of  his  domains  withoui  scruple ;  and,  seeking  at 
present  to-dazzle  men's  eyes  by  his  hospitality  and  magni- 
ficence, had  given  orders  for  great  preparations,  in  order  to 
render  the  banquet  as  splendid  as  possible. 

The  purveyors  of  the  Prince,  who  exercised  on  this 
and  other  occasions  the  full  authority  of  royalty,  had 
swept  the  country  of  all  that  could  be  collected  which 
was  esteemed  fit  for  their  master's  table.  Guests  also 
were  invited  in  great  numbers;  and  in  the  necessity  in 
which  he  then  found  himself  of  CQurting  popularity,  Prince 
John  had  extended  his  invitation  to  a  few  distinguished 
Saxon  and  Danish  families,  as  well  as  to  the  Norman 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighborhood.  However  de- 
spised  and  degraded  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  great  numbers 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  necessarily  render  them  for- 
midable  in  the  civil  comraotions  which  seemed  approaching, 
and  it  was  an  obvious  point  of  policy  to  secure  popularity 
with  their  leaders. 

1  See  Shakesp€are*8  King  Richárd  II L 
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It  was  accordingly  the  Prince's  intention,  which  he  fo^ 
somé  time  maintained,  to  treat  these  unwonted  gueste 
witli  a  courtesy  to  which  they  had  been  little  accustomed, 
But  although  no  man  with  less  scruple  made  his  ordinary 
habits  and  íeelmgs  bend  to  his  interest,  it  was  the  misfor- 
tune  of  this  Prince  that  his  levity  and  petulance  were 
perpetually  breaking  out,  and  undoing  all  that  had  been 
gained  by  his  previous  dissimulation. 

Of  this  íickle  temper  he  gave  a  memorable  example  in 
Ireland,  when  sent  thither  by  his  fathér,  Henry  the  Sec- 
ond,  with  the  purpose  of  buying  golden  opinions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  new  and  important  acquisition  to  tho 
English  crown.  Upon  this  occasion  the  Irish  chieftaina 
contended  which  should  first  offer  to  the  young  Prince 
their  loyal  homage  and  the  kiss  of  peace.  But,  instead 
of  receiving  their  salutations  with  courtesy,  John  and  his 
petulant  attendants  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  puli- 
ing the  long  beards  of  the  Irish  chieftains;  a  conduct, 
which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  highly  resented 
by  these  insulted  dignitaries,  and  produced  fatál  conse- 
quences  to  the  English  dofnination  in  Ireland.  It  is  neo- 
essary  to  keep  these  inconsistencies  of  John's  character  in 
view,  that  the  reader  may  understand  his  conduct  during 
the  present  evening. 

In  «2c0cuti«n  #f  thé  r6s#luti«n  which  h«  haá  ftrmeá 
áuring  his  céfí^T  m#maits,  Frince  Jéhn  received  Cedric 
and  Athelstane  with  distinguished  courtesy,  and  expressed 
his  disappointment  without  resentment  when  the  indis- 
position  of  Rowena  was  alieged  by  the  f ormer  as  a  reason 
for  her  not  attending  upon  his  gracious  summons.  Cedric 
and  Athelstane  were  both  dressed  in  the  ancient  Saxon 
garb,  which,  although  not  unhandsome  in  itself,  and  in 
the  present  instance  composéd  of  costly  materials,  was  so 
remote  in  shape  and  appearance  from  that  of  the  other 
gueats  that  Prince  John  took  great  credit  to  himself  with 
Waldemar  Eitzurse  for  refraining  from  laughter  at  a  sight 
which  the  fashion  of  the  day  rendered  ridiculous.  Yet, 
in  the  eye  of  sober  judgment,  the  short  close  tunic  and 
long  mantle  of  the  Saxons  was  a  more  graceful  as  well  aa 
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a  more  convenient  dress  than  the  garb  of  the  Kormans, 
whose  undei^arment  was  a  long  doublet,  so  loose  as  to 
resemble  a  sbirt  or  wagoner's  frock,  covered  by  a  cloak 
of  scanty  dimensions,  neither  íit  to  def end  the  wearer  from 
cold  nor  írom  rain,  and  tbe  only  purpose  of  which  ap- 
peared  to  be  to  display  as  much  fur,  embroidery,  and  jew- 
elry  work  as  the  inMnuity  ff  the  tailff  otuld  contrive  to 
lay  upon  it.  The  Émperor  Charlemagne,  in  whose  reign 
they  were  íirst  introduced,  seems  to  have  been  very  sen- 
sible  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  fashion  of 
this  garment.  In  Heaven's  name/'  said  he,  "  to  what 
purpose  sérve  these  abridged  cloaks  ?  If  we  are  in  bed 
they  are  no  cover,  on  horseback  they  are  no  protection  from 
the  wind  and  rain,  and  when  seated^  they  do  not  guard  our 
legs  from  the  damp  or  the  frost.'^ 

^evertheless,  spite  of  this  imperial  objurgation,  the 
short  cloaks  continued  in  fashion  down  to  the  time  of 
which  we  treat,  and  particularly  among  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Anjou.  They  were  therefore  in  universal  use 
among  Prince  John's  courtiers  ;  and  the  long  mantle,  which 
förmed  the  upper  garment  of  the  Saxons,  was  held  in  pro- 
portional  derision. 

The  guests  were  seated  at  a  table  which  groaned  under 
the  quantity  of  good  cheer.  The  numerous  cooks  who 
attended  on  the  Prince's  progress,  having  exerted  all  their 
art  in  varying  the  f orms  in  which  the  ordinary  provisions 
were  served  up,  had  succeeded  almost  as  well  as  the  modem 
professors  of  the  culinary  art  in  renderíng  them  perfectly 
unlike  their  natural  appearance.  Besides  these  dishes  of 
domestic  origin,  there  were  various  delicacies  brought  from 
foreign  parts,  and  a  quantity  of  rich  pastry,  as  well  as  of 
the  simnel-bread  and  wastel  cakes,^  which  were  only  used 
at  the  tables  of  the  highest  nobility.  The  banquet  was 
crowned  with  the  richest  wines,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

But,  though  luxurious,  the  Norman  nobles  were  not, 
generally  speaking,  an  intemperate  race.  While  indulg- 
ing  themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  they  aimed 
at  delicacy,  but  avoided  exoess,  and  w^re  apt  to  attribute 
1  Kinds  of  fine  white  bread. 
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gluttony  and  drunkenness  to  the  vanquished  Saxons  as 
vices  peculiar  to  their  inferior  station.  Prince  John,  in- 
deed,  and  those  who  courted  his  pleasure  by  imitating  hia 
foibles,  were  apt  to  indulge  to  excess  in  the  pleasures  oí 
the  trencher  and  the  goblet ;  and  indeed  it  Is  well  known 
that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a  surféit  upon  peaches 
and  new  ale.  His  conduct,  however,  was  an  exception  to 
the  generál  manners  of  his  countrymen. 

With  sly  gravity,  interrupted  only  by  priváté  signs  to 
each  other,  the  Norman  knights  and  nobles  beheld  the 
ruder  demeanor  of  Athelstane  and  Cedric  at  a  banquet, 
to  the  form  and  fashion  of  which  they  were  unaccustomed. 
And  while  their  manners  were  thus  the  subject  of  sarcastic 
observation,  the  untaught  Saxons  unwittingly  transgressed 
several  of  the  arbitrary  rules  established  for  the  regulation 
of  society.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  a  man  may  with 
more  impunity  be  guilty  of  an  actual  breach  either  of  real 
good  breeding  or  good  morals  than  appear  ignorant  of  the 
most  minute  point  of  fashionable  etiquette.  Thus  Cedric, 
who  dried  his  hands  with  a  towel,  instead  of  suffering  the 
moisture  to  exhale  by  waving  them  gracefuUy  in  the  air, 
incurred  more  ridicule  than  his  companion  Athelstane, 
when  he  swallowed  to  his  own  single  share  the  whole  of 
a  large  pasty  composed  of  the  most  exquisite  foreign  deli' 
cacies,  and  termed  at  that  time  a  karum-pie,  When,  how 
ever,  it  was  diseovered,  by  a  serious  cross-examination,  that 
the  thane  of  Coningsburgh  (or  franklin,  as  the  Normans 
termed  him)  had  no  idea  what  he  had  been  devouring, 
and  that  he  had  taken  the  contents  of  the  karum-pie  for 
larks  and  pigeons,  whereas  they  were  in  fact  beccaíicoes  ^  and 
nightingales,  his  ignorance  brought  him  in  for  an  ample 
share  of  the  ridicule  which  would  have  been  more  justly 
bestowed  on  his  gluttony. 

The  long  feast  had  at  length  its  end ;  and,  while  the 
goblet  circulated  freely,  men  talked  of  the  feats  of  the  pre- 
ceding  tournament,  of  the  unknown  victor  in  the  archery 
games,  of  the  Black  Knight,  whose  self-denial  had  induced 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  honors  he  had  won,  and  of  the 
1  Fig-peckero,  littíe  birds  that  were  great  delicacies. 
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gallant  Ivanhoe,  who  had  so  dearly  bought  the  honors  oí 
the  day.  The  topics  were  treated  with  military  f  rankness, 
and  the  jest  and  laugh  went  round  the  hall.  The  brow 
of  Prince  John  alone  was  overclouded  during  these  dis- 
cussions;  somé  overpowering  care  seemed  agitating  his 
mind,  and  it  was  only  when  he  received  occasional  hints 
froni  his  attendants  that  he  seemed  to  take  interest  in 
what  was  passing  around  him.  On  such  occasions,  he 
would  start  up,  quaff  a  cup  of  wine  as  if  to  i-aise  his  spirits, 
and  then  mingle  in  the  conversation  by  sómé  observation 
made  abruptly  or  at  random. 

"We  drink  this  beaker,"  said  he,  "to  the  health  of 
"Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  champion  of  this  Passage  of  Arms, 
and  grieve  that  his  wound  renders  him  absent  from  our 
board.  Let  all  íill  to  the  pledge,  and  especially  Cedric  of 
Eotherwood,  the  worthy  father  of  a  son  so  promising." 

"No,  my  lord,"  replied  Cedric,  standing  iip,  and  pia- 
cing on  the  table  his  untasted  cup,  "  I  yield  not  the  name 
of  son  to  the  disobedient  youth,  who  at  once  despises  my 
commands  and  relinquishes  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  fathers." 

"  'T  is  impossible,"  cried  Prince  John,  with  well-feigned 
astonishment,  "  that  so  gallant  a  knight  should  be  an  un- 
worthy  or  disobedient  son !  " 

"  Yet,  my  lord,"  answered  Cedric,  "  so  it  is  with  this 
Wilfred.  He  lef t  my  homely  dwelling  to  mingle  with  the 
gay  nobility  of  your  brother's  court,  where  he  leamed  to 
do  those  tricks  of  horsemanship  which  you  prize  so  highly. 
He  left  it  contrary  to  my  wish  and  command ;  and  in  the 
days  of  Alfréd  that  would  have  been  termed  disobedience, 
ay,  and  a  crime  severely  punishable." 

"Alas!"  replied  Prince  John,  with  a  deep  sigh  of 
affected  sympathy,  "  since  your  son  was  a  follower  of  my 
unhappy  brother,  it  need  not  be  inquired  where  or  from 
whom  he  learned  the  lesson  of  filial  disobedience." 

Thus  spake  Prince  John,  wilfully  forgetting,  that  of  all 
the  sons  of  Henry  the  Second,  though  no  one  was  free 
from  the  charge,  he  himself  had  been  most  distinguished 
for  rebellion  and  ingratitude  to  his  father. 
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"I  think,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "that  my 
brother  proposed  to  confer  upon  his  favorité  the  rich  manoi 
of  Ivanhoe." 

"  He  did  endow  him  with  it,"  answered  Cedric ;  "  nor 
is  it  my  least  quarrel  with  my  son  that  he  stooped  to  hold, 
as  a  feudal  vassal,  the  very  domains  which  his  fathers  pos* 
sessed  in  íree  and  independent  right.'^ 

"We  shall  then  have  your  willing  sanction,  good  Ce- 
dric," said  Frince  John,  ^'  to  confer  this  íief  upon  a  person 
ívhose  dignity  will  not  be  diminished  by  holding  land  of 
the  British  crown.  Sir  Beginald  Front-de-BoBuf,"  he 
said,  tuming  towards  that  Báron,  "I  trust  you  will  so 
keep  the  goodly  barony  of  Ivanhoe  that  Sir  Wilfred  shall 
not  incur  his  father's  displeasure  by  again  entering  upon 
that  fief." 

"  By  St.  Anthony ! "  answered  the  black-browed  giant, 
I  will  consent  that  your  highness  shall  hold  me  a  Saxon, 
if  either  Cedric  or  Wilfred,  or  the  best  that  ever  boré 
English  blood,  shall  wrench  from  me  the  gift  with  which 
your  highness  has  graced  me." 

"Whoever  shall  call  thee  Saxon,  Sir  Báron,"  replied 
Cedric,  offended  at  a  modo  of  expression  by  which  the 
^N^ormans  f requently  expreseed  their  habitual  contempt  of 
the  English,  will  do  thee  an  honor  as  great  as  it  is  unde- 
served." 

Pront-de-Boeuf  would  have  replied,  but  Prince  John's 
petulance  and  levity  got  the  start. 

"Asauredly,"  said  he,  "my  lords,  the  noble  Cedric 
speaks  truth ;  and  his  race  may  claim  precedence  over  us 
as  muchv  in  the  length  of  their  pedigrees  as  in  the  longi- 
tude  of  their  cloaks." 

"  They  go  before  us  indeed  in  the  field  —  as  deer  bef ore 
dogs,"  said  Malvoisin. 

"  And  with  good  right  may  they  go  before  us  —  f orget 
not,"  said  Prior  Aymer  —  "  the  superior  decency  and  de- 
corum  of  their  manners." 

Their  singular  abstemiousness  and  temperance,"  said 
De  Bracy,  forgetting  the  plan  which  promised  him  a  Saxon 
bríde. 
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Together  with  the  courage  and  conduct/'  said  Briau 
de  Bois-Guilbert,  "by  which  they  distinguished  them- 
selves  at  Hastings  and  elsewhere.'^ 

While,  with  smooth  and  smiling  cheek,  the  courtiers, 
each  in  tum,  followed  their  Prince's  example,  and  aimed 
a  shaft  óf  ridicule  at  Cedric^  the  face  of  the  Saxon  became 
inflamed  with  passión^  and  he  glanced  his  eyes  fíercely 
írom  one  to  another,  as  if  the  quick  succession  of  so  many 
injuries  had  prevented  his  replying  to  them  in  turn ;  or 
like  a  baited  buli,  who,  surrounded  by  his  tormentors,  is 
at  a  loss  to  choose  írom  among  them  the  immediate  object 
of  his  revenge.  At  length  he  spoke,  in  a  voice  half 
choked  with  passión;  and,  addressing  himself  to  Prínce 
John  as  the  bead  and  front  of  the  offence  which  he  had 
received,  "  Whatever,"  he  said,  "  have  been  the  follies  and 
vices  of  our  race,  a  Saxon  would  have  been  held  nider- 
ing  "  ^  (the  most  emphatic  term  for  abject  worthlessness), 
"  who  should,  in  his  own  hall,  and  while  his  own  wine-cup 
passed,  have  treated,  or  suffered  to  be  treated,  an  unoffend- 
ing  gaest,  as  your  highness  has  this  day  beheld  me  used ; 
and  whatever  was  the  misfortune  of  our  fathers  on  the 
field  of  Hastings,  those  may  at  least  be  silent,''  here  he 
looked  at  Frontnie-Bceuf  and  the  Templar,  "who  have 
within  these  few  hours  once  and  again  lost  saddle  and 
stirrup  before  the  lance  of  a  Saxon.^' 

"  By  my  faith,  a  biting  jest  I "  said  Prínce  John.  "  How 
like  you  it,  sirs  ?  Our  Saxon  subjects  ríse  in  spirit  and 
courage;  be/!ome  shrewd  in  wit  and  bold  in  bearing  in 
these  unsettled  times.  What  say  ye,  my  lords  ?  By  this 
good  light,  I  hold  it  best  to  take  our  galleys,  and  retum 
to  Normandy  in  time." 

"  For  fear  of  the  Saxons !  "  said  De  Bracy,  laughing  ; 
"we  should  need  no  weapons  but  our  hunting  spears  to 
bring  these  boars  to  bay." 

1  ''There  wag  nothini;/'  Sir  Walter  adds  in  a  footnote,  "accoanted  to 
Ifi^oininioos  among  the  Sazong  as  to  inerit  this  disgraceful  építhet.  Evén 
William  the  Conqueror,  hated  as  he  was  by  them,  continued  to  draw  a 
considerable  army  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  his  Standard,  by  threatening  to 
ftigmatize  those  who  stayed  at  home  as  midei-ing,** 
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"  A  truce  with  your  raillery,  Sir  Knights/'  said  Fitzurse; 
'*and  it  were  well,"  he  added,  addressing  the  Prince, 
"  that  your  highness  should  assure  the  worthy  Cedric  there 
is  no  insult  intended  him  by  jests  which  must  sound  but 
harshly  in  the  ear  of  a  stranger." 

"  Insult ! "  answered  Prince  John,  resuming  his  courtesy 
of  demeanor ;  "  I  trust  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  could 
mean,  or  permit,  any  to  be  offered  in  my  presence.  Here  I 
I  íill  my  cup  to  Cedric  himself,  since  he  refuses  to  pledge 
his  son's  health." 

The  cup  went  round  amid  the  well-dissembled  applauso 
of  the  courtiers,  which,  however,  failed  to  make  the  im- 
pression  on  the  mind  of  the  Saxon  that  had  been  designed. 
He  was  not  naturally  acute  of  perception,  but  those  too 
much  undervalued  his  understanding  who  deemed  that  this 
flattering  complíment  would  obliterate  the  sense  of  the 
prior  insult.  He  was  silent,  however,  when  the  royal 
pledge  again  passed  round,  "  To  Sir  Athelstane  of  Conings- 
burgh." 

The  knight  made  his  obeisance,  and  showed  his  sense  of 
the  honor  by  draining  a  huge  goblet  in  answer  to  it. 

"And  now,  sirs,"  said  Prince  John,  who  began  to  be 
warmed  with  the  wine  which  he  had  drank,  "  having  done 
justice  to  our  Saxon  guests,  we  will  pray  of  them  somé 
requital  to  our  courtesy.  Worthy  thane,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Cedric,  "  may  we  pray  you  to  name  to  us  somé 
Norman  whose  mention  may  least  suUy  your  mouth,  and 
to  wash  down  with  a  goblet  of  wine  all  bitterness  which 
the  sound  may  leave  behind  it  ?  " 

Fitzurse  arose  while  Prince  John  spoke,  and,  gliding  be- 
hind the  seat  of  the  Saxon,  whispered  to  him  not  to  omit 
the  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  unkindness  betwixt 
the  two  races  by  naming  Prince  John.  The  Saxon  replied 
not  to  this  politic  insinuation,  but,  rising  up,  and  filling 
his  cup  to  the  brim,  he  addressed  Prince  John  in  these 
words :  "  Your  Highness  has  required  that  I  should  name 
a  Norman  deserving  to  be  remembered  at  our  banquet. 
This,  perchance,  is  a  hard  task,  since  it  calls  on  the  slave 
to  sing  the  praises  of  the  master;  upon  the  vanquished. 
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while  pressed  by  all  tbe  evils  of  conquest,  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  conqueror.  Yet  I  wül  name  a  Norman,  tbe 
first  in  arms  and  in  place,  tbe  best  and  noblest  of  bis  race. 
And  tbe  lips  tbat  sball  refuse  to  pledge  me  to  bis  well- 
earned  fame  I  term  falsé  and  disbonored,  and  will  so 
maintain  tbem  witb  my  life.  I  quaíf  tbis  goblet  to  tbe 
healtb  of  Ricbard  tbe  Lion-bearted." 

Prince  Jobn,  wbo  bad  expected  tbat  bis  own  name 
would  bave  closed  tbe  Saxon's  speecb,  started  wben  tbat 
of  bis  injnred  brotber  was  so  unexpectedly  introduced. 
He  raised  mecbanically  tbe  wine-cup  to  bis  lips,  tben  in- 
stantly  set  it  down,  to  view  tbe  demeanor  of  tbe  company 
at  tbis  unexpected  proposal,  wbicb  many  of  tbem  felt  it 
as  unsafe  to  oppose  as  to  comply  witb.  Somé  of  tbem, 
ancient  and  experienced  courtiers,  closely  imitated  tbe 
example  of  tbe  Prince  bimself,  raising  tbe  goblet  to  tbeir 
lips,  and  again  replacing  it  before  tbem.  Tbere  were 
many  wbo,  witb  a  more  generous  feeling,  exclaimed,  "Long 
live  King  Ricbard  I  and  may  be  be  speedily  restored  to 
Tis  I And  somé  few,  among  wbom  were  Front-de-Boeuf 
and  tbe  Templar,  in  sulién  disdain,  suffered  tbeir  goblets 
to  stand  untasted  before  tbem.  But  no  man  vent^red 
directly  to  gainsay  a  pledge  fiUed  to  tbe  bealtb  of  tbe 
reigning  monarcb. 

Having  enjoyed  bis  triumpb  for  about  a  minute,  Ce- 
dric  said  to  bis  companion,  "  üp,  noble  Atbelstane !  we 
have  remained  bere  long  enough,  since  we  bave  requited 
tbe  bospitable  courtesy  of  Prince  Jobn's  banquet.  Tbose 
wbo  wisb  to  know  fartber  of  out  rude  Saxon  manners 
must  bencefortb  seek  us  in  tbe  bomes  of  our  fatbers,  since 
we  bave  seen  enougb  of  royal  banquets  and  enougb  of 
Norman  courtesy." 

So  saying,  be  arose  and  left  tbe  banqueting-room,  fol- 
lowed  by  Atbelstane,  and  by  several  other  guests,  wbo, 
partaking  of  tbe  Saxon  lineage,  beid  tbemselves  insulted 
by  tbe  sarcasms  of  Prince  John  and  bis  courtiers. 

"By  the  bones  of  St.  Thomasj"  said  Prince  John,  as 
tbey  retreated,  "  the  Saxon  cburls  bave  borne  off  tbe  best 
of  the  day,  and  bave  retreated  witb  triumph." 
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"  Conclamatum  est,  poculatum  est/^  said  Prior  Aymer : 
we  ha  ve  drunk,  and  we  have  shouted  —  it  were  time  we 
left  our  wine  flagons." 

The  monk  hath  somé  fair  penitent  to  shrive  to-night, 
that  he  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  depart,"  said  De  Bracy. 

"Not  so,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Abbot;  "but  I 
must  move  several  miles  íorward  this  evening  upon  my 
homeward  joumey." 

"  They  are  breaking  up/'  said  the  Prince  in  a  whisper 
to  Fitzurse;  'Hheir  fears  anticipate  the  event,  and  this 
coward  Prior  is  the  first  to  shrink  from  me." 

"  Fear  not,  my  lord,"  said  Waldemar ;  "  I  will  show 
him  such  reasons  as  shall  induce  him  to  jóin  us  when  we 
hold  our  meeting  at  York.  Sir  Prior,"  he  said,  "  I  must 
speak  with  you  in  priváté,  before  you  mount  your  palfrey." 

The  other  guests  were  now  fast  dispersing,  with  the 
exception  of  those  immediately  attached  to  Prince  John's 
íáction,  and  his  retinue. 

"This,  then,  is  the  result  of  your  advice,"  said  the 
Prince,  tuming  an  angry  countenance  upon  Fitzurse : 
"  that  I  should  be  bearded  at  my  own  board  by  a  drunken 
Saxon  churl,  and  that,  on  the  mere  sound  of  my  brother's 
name,  men  should  fali  off  from  me  as  if  I  had  the  lep- 
rosy  ?  " 

"  Have  patience,  sir,"  replied  his  counselloF.  "I  might 
retort  your  accusation,  and  blame  the  inconsiderate  levity 
which  foiled  my  design  and  misled  your  own  better  judg- 
ment.  But  this  is  no  time  for  recrimination.  De  Bracy 
and  I  will  instantly  go  among  these  shuffling  cowards, 
and  convince  them  they  have  gone  too  far  to  recede." 

"  It  will  be  in  vain,"  said  Prince  John,  pacing  the 
apartment  with  disordered  steps,  and  expressing  himself 
with  an  agitation  to  which  the  wine  he  had  drank  partly 
contributed  — "  it  will  be  in  vain  :  they  have  seen  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall ;  they  have  marked  the  paw  of 
the  lion  in  the  sand  ;  they  have  heard  his  approaching 
roar  shake  the  wood  — nothing  will  reanimate  their  cour- 
age." 

"Would  to  God,"  said  Fitzurse  to  De  Bracy,  that 
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aught  could  reanimate  his  own  I  His  brother's  very  name 
is  an  ague  to  him.  ünhappy  are  the  counsellors  of  a 
Frince  who  wants  fortitude  and  perseverance  alike  in 
good  and  in  evil." 


And  yet  he  thinks, — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,    he  thlnka 
I  am  the  tool  and  senrant  of  his  wUl. 
Wall,  let  it  be ;  through  all  the  maie  of  trouhle 
His  plots  and  haae  oppreasion  must  create, 
I  *11  abape  myaelf  a  way  to  higher  tbinga, 
And  who  will  aay  *t  ia  wrong  ? 


No  spider  ever  took  more  pains  to  repair  the  shattered 
meshes  of  his  web  than  did  Waldemar  Fitzurse  to  re- 
unite  and  combine  the  scattered  members  of  Prince  John's 
cabal.  Few  of  these  were  attached  to  him  from  inclina- 
tion,  and  none  from  personal  regard.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  Fitzurse  should  open  to  them  new  pros- 
pects  of  advantage,  and  remind  them  of  those  which  they 
at  present  enjoyed.  To  the  young  and  wild  nobles  he 
held  out  the  prospect  of  unpunished  license  and  uncon- 
trolled  revelry ;  to  the  ambitious,  that  of  power ;  and  to 
the  covetous,  that  of  increased  wealth  and  extended  do- 
mains.  The  leaders  of  the  mercenaries  received  a  dona- 
tion  in  gold  —  an  argument  the  most  persuasive  to  their 
minds,  and  without  which  all  others  would  have  proved 
in  vain.  Promises  were  still  more  liberally  distributed 
than  money  by  this  active  agent ;  and,  in  fine,  nothing 
was  left  undone  that  could  determine  the  wavering  or 
animate  the  disheartened.  The  retum  of  King  Eichard 
he  spoke  of  as  an  event  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
probability;  yet  when  he  observed,  from  the  doubtful 
looks  and  uncertain  answers  which  he  received,  that  this 
was  the  apprehension  by  which  the  minds  of  his  accom- 
plices  were  most  haunted,  he  boldly  treated  that  event, 
should  it  really  take  place,  as  one  which  ought  not  to 
altér  their  political  calculations. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 


Sasü,  a  Tragedy. 
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"  If  Richárd  returns,"  said  Fitzurse,  "  he  retums  to 
enrich  his  needy  and  impoverished  crusaders  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  those  who  did  not  follow  him  to  the  Holy  Land. 
He  returns  to  call  to  a  fearful  reckoning  those  who,  during 
his  absence,  have  done  aught  that  can  be  construed  offence 
or  encroachment  upon  either  the  laws  of  the  land  or  the 
privileges  of  the  crown.  He  returns  to  avenge  upon  the 
Orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospitál  the  preference 
which  they  showed  to  Philip  of  Francé  during  the  wars  in 
the  Holy  Land.  He  returns,  in  íine,  to  punish  as  a  rebel 
every  adherent  of  his  brother,  Prince  John.  Are  ye  afraid 
of  his  power  ? "  continued  the  artful  confidant  of  that 
Prince.  "  We  acknowledge  hini  a  strong  and  valiant 
knight ;  but  these  are  not  the  days  of  King  Arthur,  when 
a  champion  could  encounter  an  army.  If  Richárd  indeed 
comes  back,  it  must  be  alone,  unfollowed,  unfriended. 
The  bones  of  his  gallant  army  have  whitened  the  sands  of 
Palestine.  -The  few  of  his  followers  who  have  returned 
have  straggled  hither,  like  this  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe, 
beggared  and  broken  men.  And  what  talk  ye  of  Richard's 
right  of  birth  ?  "  he  proceeded,  in  answer  to  those  who 
objected  scruples  on  that  head.  "Is  Richard's  title  of 
primogeniture  more  decidedly  certain  than  that  of  Duke 
Róbert  of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son?  And 
yet  William  the  Red  and  Henry,  his  second  and  third 
brothers,  were  successively  preferred  to  him  by  the  voice 
*of  the  nation.  Róbert  had  every  merit  which  can  be 
pleaded  for  Richárd  :  he  was  a  bold  knight,  a  good  leader, 
generous  to  his  friends  and  to  the  church,  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  a  crusader  and  a  conqueror  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre ;  and  yet  he  died  a  blind  and  miserable  prisoner  in 
the  Castle  of  Gardiff,  because  he  opposed  himself  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  who  chose  that  he  should  not  rule  over 
them.  It  is  our  right,"  he  said,  "  to  choose  from  the 
blood  royal  the  prince  who  is  best  qualified  to  hold  the 
supreme  power  —  that  is,"  said  he,  correcting  himself, 
"  him  whose  election  will  best  promote  the  interests  of 
the  nobility.  In  personal  qualifications,"  he  added,  "  it 
was  possible  that  Prince  John  might  be  inferior  to  his 
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brotber  Bicbard ;  but  wben  it  was  considered  tbat  the 
latter  retumed  witb  tbe  sword  of  vengeance  in  bis  band, 
wbile  tbe  former  beid  out  rewards,  immunities,  privileges, 
wealtb,  and  bonors,  it  could  not  be  doubted  wbicb  was  tbe 
king  wbom  in  wisdom  tbe  nobilitj  were  called  on  to 
support." 

Tbese  and  many  more  arguments,  somé  adapted  to  tbe 
peculiar  circumstances  of  tbose  wbom  be  ad(b%s8ed,  bad 
tlie  expected  weigbt  witb  tbe  nobles  of  Prince  Jobn's 
faction.  Most  of  tbem  consented  to  attend  tbe  proposed 
meeting  at  York,  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  generál 
arrangements  for  piacing  tbe  crown  npon  tbe  bead  of 
Prince  Jobn. 

It  was  late  at  nigbt,  wben,  worn  out  and  exbausted 
witb  bis  various  exertions,  bowever  gratiíied  witb  tbe 
result,  Fitzurse,  returning  to  the  castle  of  Asbby,  met 
witb  De  Bracy,  wbo  bad  excbanged  bis  banqueting-gar- 
ments  for  a  sbort  green  kirtle,  witb  bose  of  the  same  clotb 
and  color,  a  leathern  cap  or  head-piece,  a  sbort  sword,  a 
born  slung  over  bis  shoulder,  a  long-bow  in  bis  band,  and 
a  bundle  of  arrows  stack  in  bis  beit.  Had  Fitzurse  met 
tbis  iigure  in  an  outer  apartment,  be  would  have  passed 
bim  without  notice,  as  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  ; 
but  finding  bim  in  the  inner  ball,  he  looked  at  bim  witb 
more  attention,  and  recognized  tbe  Kormán  knight  in  tbe 
dress  of  an  English  yeoman. 

"  What  mummery  is  tbis.  De  Bracy  ?  "  said  Fitzurse, 
somewhat  angrily.  Is  tbis  a  time  for  Christmas  gambols 
and  quaint  maskings,  wben  the  fate  of  our  master,  Prince 
John,  is  on  the  very  verge  of  decision  ?  Wby  bast  thou 
not  been,  like  me,  among  tbese  heartless  cravens,  wbom 
tbe  very  name  of  King  Eichard  terrifies,  as  it  is  said  to  do 
tbe  children  of  the  Saracens  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  attending  to  mine  own  business,"  an- 
iwered  De  Bracy,  calmly,  "as  you,  Fitzurse,  have  been 
minding  yours." 

"  I  minding  mine  own  business  !  "  echoed  Waldemar ; 

I  have  been  engaged  in  tbat  of  Prince  Jobn,  our  joint 
patron." 
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As  ií  thou  hadfit  any  other  reason  íor  tbat,  Walde^ 
mar,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  thari  the  promotion  of  thine  own 
individual  interest !  Come,  Fitzurse,  we  know  each  other. 
Amhition  is  thy  pursuit,  pleasure  is  mine,  and  they  be« 
come  our  different  ages.  Of  Prince  John  thou  thinkest  as 
I  do :  that  he  is  too  weak  to  be  a  determined  monarch, 
too  tyrannical  to  be  an  easy  monarch,  too  insolent  and 
presumptuous  to  be  a  popular  monarch,  and  too  fickle  and 
timid  to  be  long  a  monarch  of  any  kind.  But  he  is  a 
monarch  by  whom  Fitzurse  and  De  Bracy  hope  to  rise 
and  thrive  ;  and  therefore  you  aid  him  with  your  policy, 
and  I  with  the  lances  of  my  Free  Companions." 

"  A  hopeful  auxiliary,"  said  Fitzurse,  impatiently,  "play- 
ing  the  fool  in  the  very  moment  of  utter  necessity.  What 
on  earth  dost  thou  purpose  by  this  absurd  disguise  at  a 
moment  so  urgent  ?  " 

"  To  get  me  a  wife,"  answered  De  Bracy,  cooUy,  after 
the  manner  of  the  tribe  of  Benjámin  I 

"  The  tribe  of  Benjámin  I  "  said  Fitzurse.  "  I  compre- 
hend  thee  not." 

"  Wert  thou  not  in  presence  yester-even,"  said  De  Bracy, 
when  we  heard  the  Prior  Aymer  teli  us  a  tale  in  reply 
to  the  románcé  which  was  sung  by  the  minstrel  ?  He 
told  how,  long  since  in  Palestine,  a  deadly  feud  arose  be- 
tween  the  tribe  of  Benjámin  and  the  rest  of  the  Israelitish 
nation  ;  and  how  they  cut  to  pieces  well-nigh  all  the  chiv- 
alry  of  that  tribe;  and  how  they  swore  by  our  blessed 
Lady  that  they  would  not  permit  those  who  remained  to 
marry  in  their  lineage  ;  and  how  they  became  grieved  for 
their  vow,  and  sent  to  consult  his  holiness  the  Popé  how 
they  might  be  absolved  from  it ;  and  how,  by  the  advice 
of  the  holy  Father,  the  youth  of  the  tribe  of  Benjámin 
carried  off  from  a  superb  toumament  all  the  ladies  who 
were  there  present,  and  thus  won  them  wives  without  the 
consent  either  of  their  brides  or  their  brides'  families." 

"  I  have  heard  the  story,"  said  Fitzurse,  "  though  either 
the  Prior  or.  thou  hast  made  somé  singular  alterations  in 
date  and  circumstances." 

"  I  teli  thee,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  that  I  mean  to  purvey 
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me  a  wife  after  the  fashion  of  the  tríbe  of  Benjámin; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that,  in  this  same  equipment,  I 
will  fali  upon  tbat  herd  of  Saxon  bullocks  who  have  this 
night  left  the  castle,  and  carry  off  from  them  the  lovely 
Bowena." 

"  Art  thou  mad,  De  Bracy  ?  "  said  Fitzuree.  "  Bethink 
thee  that,  though  the  men  be  Saxons,  they  are  rich  and 
powerful,  and  regarded  with  more  respect  by  their  country- 
men  tbat  wealtb  and  honor  are  but  the  lot  of  few  of 
Saxon  descent." 

"  And  should  belong  to  none,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  the 
work  of  the  Conquest  should  be  completed." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  it,  at  least,"  said  Fitzurse  ;  "  the 
approaching  crisis  renders  the  favor  of  the  multitude  in- 
dispensable,  and  Prince  John  cannot  refuse  justice  to  any 
one  who  injures  their  favorites." 

"Let  him  grant  it  if  he  dare,"  said  De  Bracy;  "he 
will  soon  see  thé  difference  betwixt  the  support  of  such  a 
lusty  lot  of  spears  as  mine  and  tbat  of  a  heartless  mob  of 
Saxon  churls.  Yet  I  mean  no  immediate  discovery  of 
myself.  Seem  I  not  in  this  garb  as  bold  a  forester  as  ever 
blew  horn  ?  The  blame  of  the  violence  shall  rest  with 
the  outlaws  of  the  Yorkshire  forests.  I  have  sure  spies^ 
on  the  Saxons'  motions.  To-night  they  sleep  in  the  con- 
vent  of  Saint  Wittol,  or  Withold,  or  whatever  they  call 
tbat  cburl  of  a  Saxon  Saint  at  Burton-on-Trent.  Next 
day's  march  brings  them  within  our  reach,  and,  falcon- 
ways,  we  swoop  on  them  at  once.  Presently  after  I  will 
appear  in  mine  own  shape,  play  the  courteous  knight, 
rescue  the  unfortunate  and  afflicted  fair  one  from  the 
hands  of  the  rude  ravishers,  conduct  her  to  Front-de- 
Bceuf  8  castle,  or  to  Normandy,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
and  produce  her  not  again  to  her  kindred  until  she  be  the 
bride  and  dame  of  Maurice  de  Bracy." 

"  A  marvellously  sage  plan/'  said  Fitzurse,  "  and,  as  I 
think,  not  entirely  of  thine  own  device.  Conie,  be  frank. 
De  Bracy :  who  aided  thee  in  the  invention  ?  and  who  is 
tb  assist  in  the  execution  ?  For,  as  I  think,  thine  own  band 
Ues  as  far  ofif  as  York." 
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"  Marry,  if  thou  must  needs  know,"  said  De  Bracy,  it 
was  the  Templar  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  that  shaped  out 
the  enterprise,  which  the  adventure  of  the  men  of  Benjá- 
min suggested  to  me.  He  is  to  aid  me  in  the  onslaught, 
and  he  and  his  foUowers  will  personate  the  outlaws,  from 
whom  my  valorous  arm  is,  after  changing  my  garb,  to 
rescue  the  lady." 

"  By  my  halidom,"  said  Fitzurse,  "  the  plan  was  worthy 
of  your  united  wisdom !  and  thy  prudence.  De  Bracy,  is 
most  especially  manifested  in  the  project  of  leaving  the 
lady  in  the  hands  of  thy  worthy  confederate.  Thou  mayest, 
I  think,  succeed  in  taking  her  írom  her  Saxon  friends, 
but  how  thou  wilt  rescue  her  afterwards  from  the  clutches 
of  Bois-Guilbert  seems  considerably  more  doubtful.  He  is 
a  falcon  well  accustomed  to  pounce  on  a  partridge,  and  to 
hold  his  prey  fast." 

"  He  is  a  Templar,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  and  cannot  there- 
fore  rival  me  in  my  plan  of  wedding  this  heiress ;  and  to 
attempt  aught  dishonorable  against  the  intended  bride  of 
De  Bracy  —  by  Heaven !  were  he  a  whole  chapter  of  his 
Order  in  his  single  person,  he  dared  not  do  me  such  an 
injury." 

"Then  since  nought  that  I  can  say,"  said  Fitzurse, 
"  will  put  this  folly  from  thy  imagination  (for  well  I 
know  the  obstinacy  of  thy  disposition),  at  least  waste  as 
little  time  as  possible ;  let  not  thy  folly  be  lasting  as  well 
as  untiraely." 

"  I  teli  thee,"  answered  De  Bracy,  "  that  it  will  be  the 
work  of  a  few  hours,  and  I  shall  be  at  York  at  the  head 
of  my  daring  and  valorous  fellows,  as  ready  to  support 
any  bold  design  as  thy  policy  can  be  to  form  one.  But 
I  hear  my  comrades  assembling,  and  the  steeds  stamping 
and  neighing  in  the  outer  court.  Farewell.  I  go,  like  a 
true  knight,  to  win  the  smiles  of  beauty." 

"  Like  a  true  knight ! "  repeated  Fitzurse,  looking  after 
him :  "  like  a  fool,  I  should  say,  or  like  a  child,  who  will 
leave  the  most  serious  and  needful  occupation  to  chase 
the  down  of  the  thistle  that  drives  past  him.  But  it  is 
with  such  tools  that  I  must  work  ;  and  for  whose  adván- 
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tage  ?  For  that  oí  a  Prínce  as  unwise  as  he  is  profligate, 
and  as  likely  to  be  an  ungrateful  master  as  he  has  already 
proved  a  rebellious  son  and  an  unnatural  brother.  But 
he  —  he,  too,  is  but  one  of  the  tools  with  which  I  labor ; 
and  proud  as  he  is,  should  he  presume  to  separate  his 
interest  írom  mine,  this  is  a  secret  which  he  shall  soon 
learn." 

The  meditations  oí  the  statesman  were  here  interrupted 
by  the  voice  of  the  Prince  from  an  interior  apartment^ 
calling  out,  "  Noble  Waldemar  Fitzurse ! "  and,  with 
honnét  dofifed,  the  future  Chancellor  (for  to  such  high 
preferment  did  the  wily  Kormán  aspire)  hastened  to  ré- 
céivé the  orders  of  the  future  sovereign^^^ 


Far  in  a  wild,  nnknown  to  pubUo  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  bermit  grew; 
The  moss  hia  bed,  the  caye  hia  humble  cell, 
HÍ8  íood  the  froite,  hia  drink  the  crystal  well ; 
Semote  írom  man,  with  God  he  paasM  bia  dajrs, 
Prayer  all  his  buaineas  —  all  his  pleasure  praiae. 


The  reader  cannot  have  forgottén  that  the  event  of  the 
tournament  was  decided  by  the  exertions  of  an  unknown 
knight,  whom,  on  account  of  the  passive  and  indififerent 
conduct  which  he  had  manifested  on  the  former  part  of 
the  day,  the  spectators  had  entitled  Le  Noir  Fainéant. 
This  knight  had  left  the  field  abruptly  when  the  victory 
was  achieved ;  and  when  he  was  called  upon  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  valor,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  the 
meantime,  while  summoned  by  heralds  and  by  trumpets, 
the  knight  was  holding  his  course  northward,  avoiding  all 
frequented  paths,  and  taking  the  shortest  road  through  the 
woodlands.  He  paused  for  the  night  at  a  small  hostelry 
lying  out  of  the  ordinary  route,  where,  however,  he  ob- 
tained  from  a  wandering  minstrel  news  of  the  event  of  the 
toumey. 

On  the  next  moming  the  knight  departed  early,  with 
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the  intention  of  making  a  long  journey ;  the  condition  ci 
his  horse,  which  he  had  carefully  spared  during  the  pre- 
ceding  moming,  being  such  as  enabled  hím  to  travel  far 
without  the  necessity  of  much  repose.  Yet  his  purpoee 
was  baffled  by  the  devious  paths  through  which  he  lode^ 
so  that  when  evening  closed  upon  him  he  only  foond 
himself  on  the  frontiers  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
By  this  time  both  horse  and  man  required  refreshment, 
and  it  became  necessary,  moreover,  to  look  out  for  somé 
place  in  which  they  might  spend  the  night,  which  was 
now  fast  approaching. 

The  place  where  the  traveller  fonnd  himself  seemed 
unpropitious  for  obtaining  either  shelter  or  refreshment^ 
and  he  was  likely  to  be  reduced  to  the  usual  expedient 
of  knights-errant,  who,  on  such  occasions,  tumed  their 
horses  to  graze,  and  laid  themselves  down  to  meditate  on 
their  lady-mistress  with  an  oak-tree  for  a  canopy.  But 
the  Black  Knight  either  had  no  mistress  to  meditate 
upon,  or,  being  as  indifferent  in  love  as  he  seemed  to  be 
in  war,  was  not  sufíiciently  occupied  by  passionate  refleo- 
tions  upon  her  beauty  and  cruelty  to  be  able  to  parry  the 
eífects  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  suűer  love  to  act  as  a 
substitute  for  the  solid  comforts  of  a  bed  and  supper. 
He  felt  dissatisfíed,  therefore,  when,  looking  around,  he 
íound  himself  deeply  involved  in  woods,  through  which 
indeed  there  were  many  open  glades  and  somé  paths,  but 
such  as  seemed  only  förmed  by  the  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  which  grazed  in  the  forest,  or  by  the  animals  of 
chase  and  the  hunters  who  made  prey  of  them. 

The  sun,  by  which  the  knight  had  chiefly  ilirected  his 
course,  had  now  sunk  behind  the  Derbyshire  hills  on 
his  left,  and  every  eífort  which  he  might  take  to  pursue 
his  journey  was  as  likely  to  lead  him  out  of  his  road  as 
to  advance  him  on  his  route.  After  having  in  vain  en- 
deavored  to  select  the  most  beaten  path,  in  hopes  it  might 
lead  to  the  cottage  of  somé  herdsman  or  the  silvan  lodge 
of  a  forester,  and  having  repeatedly  found  himself  to- 
tally  unable  to  determine  on  a  choice,  the  knight  re- 
flolved  to  trust  to  the  sagacity  of  his  horse;  experience 
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having,  on  íormer  occasions,  made  him  acquainted  wíth 
the  wonderful  talent  possessed  by  these  animals  for  ex- 
iricating  themselves  and  their  riders  on  such  emeigen- 
cies. 

The  good  steed,  grievously  fatigued  with  so  long  a 
day's  journey  under  a  rider  cased  iri  mail,  had  no  sooner 
found,  by  the  slackened  reins,  that  he  was  abandoned  to 
his  own  guidance,  than  he  seemed  to  assume  new  strength 
and  spirit ;  and  whereas  formerly  he  had  scarce  replied 
to  the  spur  otherwise  than  by  a  groan,  he  now,  as  if 
proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  assumed  of  his  own  accord  a  more  lively  mo- 
tion.  The  path  which  the  animál  adopted  rather  turnéd 
oflf  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  knight  during  the 
day ;  but  as  the  horse  seemed  confídent  ih  his  choice, 
the  rider  abandoned  himself  to  his  discretion. 

He  was  justified  by  the  event ;  for  the  footpath  soon 
after  appeared  a  little  wider  and  more  worn,  and  the  tin- 
kle  of  a  small  bell  gave  the  knight  to  understand  that  he 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  somé  chapel  or  hermitage. 

Accordingly,  he  soon  reached  an  open  plat  or  turf,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  a  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  a 
gently  sloping  plain,  offered  its  gray  and  weather-beaten 
front  to  the  traveller.  Ivy  mantled  its  sides  in  somé 
places,  and  in  others  oaks  and  hoUy  bushes,  whose  roots 
found  nourishment  in  the  cliffs  of  the  crag,  waved  over 
the  precipices  below,  like  the  plumage  of ,  the  warrior  over 
his  steel  helmet,  giving  grace  to  that  whose  chief  expres- 
8Íon  was  terror.  At  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  and  leaning, 
as  it  were,  against  it,  was  constructed  a  rude  hut^  built 
chiefly  of  the  trunks  of  trees  felled  in  the  neighboring 
forest,  and  secured  against  the  weather  by  having  its 
crevices  stuffed  with  moss  mingled  with  clay.  The  stem 
of  a  young  fir-tree  lopped  of  its  branches,  with  a  piece  of 
wood  tied  across  near  the  top,  was  planted  upright  by  the 
door,  as  a  rude  emblem  of  the  holy  cross.  At  a  little 
distance  on  the  right  hand-,  a  fountain  of  the  purest  water 
trickled  out  of  the  rock,  and  was  reoeived  in  a  hollow 
Btone,  which  labor  had  förmed  into  a  rustio  basin.  Ea* 
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caping  from  thence,  the  stream  murmured  down  the  de- 
scent  by  a  channel  whicb  its  course  had  long  worn,  and 
80  wandered  through  tbe  little  plain  to  lose  itself  in  the 
neighboring  wood. 

Beside  this  fountain  were  the  ruins  of  a  very  small 
chapel,  of  which  the  roof  had  partly  fallen  in.  The 
building,  when  entire,  had  never  been  above  sixteen  feet 
long  by  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  roof,  low  in  pro- 
portion,  rested  upon  four  concentric  arches  which  sprung 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  building,  each  supported 
upon  a  short  and  heavy  pillar.  The  ribs  of  two  of  these 
arches  remained,  though  the  roof  had  fallen  down  be- 
twixt  them;  over  the  others  it  remained  entire.  The 
entrance  to  this  ancient  place  of  devotion  was  under  a 
very  low  round  arch,  ornamented  by  several  courses  of 
ihat  zigzag  moulding  resembling  shark's  teeth,  which 
appears  so  often  in  the  more  ancient  Saxon  architecture. 
A  belfry  rose  above  the  porch  on  four  small  pillars,  within 
which  hung  the  green  and  weather-beaten  bell,  the  feeble 
sounds  of  which  had  been  somé  time  before  heard  by  the 
Black  Knight. 

The  whole  peaceful  and  quiet  scene  lay  glimmering  in 
twilight  before  the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  giving  him  good 
assurance  of  lodging  for  the  night ;  since  it  was  a  special 
duty  of  those  hermits  who  dwelt  in  the  woods  to  exer- 
cise  hospitality  towards  benighted  or  bewildered  passen- 
gers. 

Accordingly,  the  knight  took  no  time  to  consider  mi- 
nutely  the  particulars  which  we  have  detailed,  but  thank- 
ing  St.  Julián  (the  patron  of  travellers)  who  had  sent 
him  good  harborage,  he  leaped  from  his  horse  and  as- 
sailed  the  door  of  the  hermitage  with  the  butt  of  hif* 
lance,  in  order  to  arouse  attention  and  gain  admittance. 

It  was  somé  time  before  he  obtained  any  answer,  and 
the  reply,  when  made,  was  unpropitious. 

"  Pass  on,  whosoever  thou  art,"  was  the  answer  given 
by  a  deep  hoarse  voice  from  within  the  hut,  "  and  disturb 
not  the  servant  of  Grod  and  St.  Dunstan  in  his  evening 
devotions." 
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"  Worthy  father,"  answered  the  knight^  "  here  is  a 
poor  wanderer  bewildered  in  these  woods,  who  gives 
thee  the  opportunity  of  exercising  thy  charity  and  hospi- 
tality."  \ 

"Good  brother,"  replied  the  inhabitant  of  the  her- 
mitage,  "  it  has  pleased  Our  Lady  and  St.  Dunstan  to 
destine  me  for  the  object  of  those  virtues,  instead  of  the 
exercise  thereof.  I  have  no  provisions  here  which  even 
a  dog  would  share  with  me,  and  a  horse  of  any  tender- 
ness  of  nurture  would  despise  my  couch.  Pass  therefore 
on  thy  way  and  God  speed  thee," 

"  But  how,"  replied  the  knight,  "  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  find  my  way  through  such  a  wood  as  this,  when  dark- 
ness  is  coming  on  ?  I  pray  you,  reverend  father,  as  you 
are  a  Christian,  to  undo  your  door,  and  at  least  point  out 
to  me  my  road." 

"  And  I  pray  you,  good  Christian  brother,"  replied  the 
anchorite,  "to  disturb  me  no  more.  You  have  already 
interrupted  one  páter,  two  aves,  and  a  credo^  which  I, 
miserable  sinner  that  I  am,  should,  according  to  my  vow, 
have  said  before  moonrise." 

"  The  road  —  the  road ! "  vociferated  the  knight,  "  give 
me  directions  for  the  road,  if  I  am  to  expect  no  more  f rom 
thee." 

"The  road,"  replied  the  hermit,  "is  easy  to  hit.  The 
path  from  the  wood  leads  to  a  morass,  and  from  thence  to 
a  ford,  which,  as  the  rains  have  abated,  may  now  be  pass- 
able.  When  thou  hast  crossed  the  ford,  thou  wilt  take 
care  of  thy.  footing  up  the  left  bank,  as  it  is  somewhat 
precipitous ;  and  the  path,  which  hangs  over  the  river,  has 
lately,  as  I  learn  (for  I  seldom  leave  the  duties  of  my 
chapel),  given  way  in  sundry  places.  Thou  wilt  then  keep 
straight  forward  " — 

"  A  broken  path,  a  precipice,  a  ford,  and  a  morass  !  " 
said  the  knight,  interrupting  him.  "  Sir  Hermit,  if  you 
were  the  holiest  that  ever  wore  beard  or  told  bead,  you 

1  The  Latin  prayere  are  desígnated  by  their  firet  words :  pattr  notter 
(Our  Father)  is  the  Lord*8  prayer ;  Ave  (Hall !),  the  prayer  known  as  th« 
aogelical  salatation ;  Credo  (I  believe)  is  the  Apostles*  Creed. 
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shall  scarce  prevail  on  me  to  hold  this  road  to-night.  I 
teli  thee,  that  thou,  who  livest  by  the  charity  of  the  coun- 
try,  —  ill  deserved,  as  I  doubt  it  is,  —  hast  na  right  to 
refuse  shelter  to  the  wayfarer  when  in  distress.  Either 
open  the  door  quickly,  or  by  the  rood,  I  will  beat  it  down 
and  make  entry  for  myself." 

"  Friend  wayfarer,"  replied  the  hermit,  "  be  not  impor- 
tunate ;  if  thou  puttest  me  to  use  the  camal  weapon  in 
mine  own  defence,  it  will  be  e'en  the  worse  for  you." 

At  this  moment  a  distant  nőise  oí  barking  and  growling^ 
which  the  traveller  had  for  somé  time  heard,  became> 
extremely  loud  and  fnrious,  and  made  the  knight  suppose 
that  the  hermit,  alarmed  by  his  threat  of  making  forciblo' 
entry,  had  called  the  dogs,  who  made  this  clamor  to  aid 
him  in  his  defence,  out  of  somé  inner  recess  in  which  they 
had  been  kennelled.  Incensed  at  this  preparation  on  the 
hermit's  part  for  making  good  his  inhospitable  purpdse, 
the  knight  struck  the  door  so  furiously  with  his  foot  that 
posts  as  well  as  staples  shook  with  violence. 

The  anchorite,  not  caring  again  to  expose  his  door  to  a 
similar  shook,  now  called  out  aloud,  "  Patience,  patience  — 
spare  thy  strength,  good  traveller,  and  I  will  presently 
undo  the  door,  though  it  may  be  my  doing  so  will  be  little= 
to  thy  pleasure." 

The  door  accordingly  was  opened ;  and  the  hermit,  a 
large,  strong-built  man,  in  his  sackcloth  gown  and  hood^ 
girt  with  a  rope  of  rushes,  stood  before  the  knight.  He 
had  in  one  hand  a  lighted  torch,  or  link,  and  in  the  other 
a  haton  of  crabtree,  so  thick  and  heavy,  that  it  might  well 
be  termed  a  club.  Two  large  shaggy  dogs,  half  grey- 
houud,  half  mastiíf,  stood  ready  to  rush  upon  the  traveller 
as  soon  as  the  door  should  be  opened.  £ut  when  the 
tprch  glanced  upon  the  lofty  erest  and  golden  spurs  of  th^^ 
knight,  who  stood  without,  the  hermit,  altering  probably 
his  originál  intentions,  repressed  the  í'age  of  his  auxiliaries, 
and,  changing  his  tone  to  a  sort  of  churlish  courtesy,  in- 
vited  the  knight  to  enter  his  hut,  making  excuse  for  his 
unwillingness  to  open  his  lodge  after  sunset,  by  alleging 
the  multitude  of  robbers  and  outlaws  who  were  abroad, 
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and  who  gave  no  honor  to  Our  Lady  or  St.  Donstan,  nor 
\o  those  holy  men  who  spent  life  in  their  service. 

"The  poverty  of  your  cell,  good  father,"  said  the 
knight,  looking  around  him>  and  seeing  nothing  but  a  bed 
of  leaves,  a  crucifíx  rudely  carved  in  oak,  a  missal^  with 
a  rough-hewn  table  and  two  stools,  and  one  or  two  dumsy 
artídes  of  fumiture  —  the  poverty  of  your  cell  should 
seem  a  sufficient  defence  against  any  risk  of  thieves,  not 
to  mention  the  aid  of  two  trusty  dogs,  large  and  strong 
eaoagh;  I  think,  to  puli  down  a  stag,  and,  of  course,  to 
match  with  most  men.'^ 

The  good  keeper  of  the  forest,"  said  the  hermit,  "  hath 
allowed  me  the  use  of  these  animáls^  to  protect  my  soli- 
tude  ^in^  the  times  shall  mend.'^ 

Having  said  this,  he  fixed  his  torch  in  a  twisted  branch 
of  iron  which  served  f or  a  candlestick ;  and  piacing  the 
oaken  trivet  before  the  embers  of  the  fire,  which  he  re- 
íreshed  with  somé  dry  wood,  he  placed  a  stool  upon  one 
side  of  the  table,  and  beckoned  to  the  knight  to  do  the 
eame  upon  the  other. 

They  sat  down,  and  gazed  with  great  gravity  at.  each 
other,  each  thinking  in  his  heart  that  he  had.  seldom  seen 
a  stronger  or  more  athletic  figure  than  was  placed  oppo- 
site  to  hím. 

"  Reverend  hermit,"  said  the  knight,  after  looking  long 
and  fixedly  at  his  host,  "  were  it  not  to  intemipt  your 
devout  meditations,  I  would  pray  to  know  three  things 
of  your  holiness ;  fírst,  where  I  am  to  put  my  horse  ? 
secondly,  what  can  I  have  for  supper  ?  thirdly,  where  I 
am  to  take  up  my  couch  for  the  night  ?  " 

"I  will  reply  to  you,"  said  the  hermit,  "with  my 
finger,  it  being  against  my  rule  to  speak  by  words  where 
signs  can  answer  the  purpose."  So  saying,  he  pointed 
successively  to  two  corners  of  the  hut.  "  Your  stable," 
«aid  he,  "  is  there  —  your  bed  there  ;  and,'^  reaching  down 
a  platter  with  two  handfuls  of  párched  pease  upon  it  from 
the  neighboring  shelf,  and  piacing  it  upon  the  table,  he 
add^,  "  your  supper  is  here/' 


'he  knight  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  leaving  the 
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hut,  brought  in  his  horse,  (which  in  the  interím  he  had 
fastened  to  a  tree,)  unsaddled  him  with  much  attention, 
and  spread  upon  the  steed's  y/eaxy  back  his  own  mantle. 

The  hermit  ivas  apparently  somewhat  moved  to  com- 
passión  by  the  anxiety  as  well  as  address  which  the 
stranger  displayed  in  tending  his  horse;  íor,  muttering 
something  about  provender  left  íor  the  keeper's  palfrey, 
he  dragged  out  of  a  recess  a  bundle  of  íorage,  which  he 
spread  beíore  the  knight's  charger,  and  immediately  afterv 
wards  shook  down  a  quantity  of  dried  íem  in  the  cornei 
which  he  had  assigned  íor  the  rider's  couch.  The  knight 
retumed  him  thanks  íor  his  courtesy;  and,  this  duty 
done,  both  resumed  their  seats  by  the  table,  whereon 
stood  the  trencher  of  pease  placed  between  them.  Tha 
hermit,  after  a  long  grace^  which  had  once  been  Latin, 
but  of  which  originál  language  few  traces  remained,  ex- 
cepting  here  and  there  the  long  rolling  termination  oi 
somé  word  or  phrase,  set  example  to  his  guest,  by  mod- 
estly  putting  into  a  very  large  mouth,  fumished  with  teeth 
which  might  have  ranked  with  those  of  a  boar  both  in 
sharpness  and  whiteness^  somé  three  or  four  dried  pease, 
a  miserable  grist  as  it  seemed  íor  so  large  and  able  a 
miU. 

The  knight,  in  order  to  follow  so  laudable  an  example, 
laid  aside  his  helmet,  his  corselet,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  armor,  and  showed  to  the  hermit  a  head  thick-curled 
with  yellow  hair,  high  features,  blue  eyes,  remarkably 
bright  and  sparkling,  a  mbuth  well  förmed,  having  an 
upper.  lip  clothed  with  mustaches  darker  than  his  hair, 
and  bearing  altogether  the  look  of  a  bold,  daring,  and 
enterprising  man,  with  which  his  strong  form  well  corre- 
sponded. 

The  hermit,  as  if  wishing  to  answer  to  the  confidence  of 
his  guest,  threw  back  his  cowl,  and  showed  a  round  buUet 
head  belonging  to  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  close- 
ehaven  crown,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stiff  curled  black 
hair,  had  something  the  appearance  of  a  parish  pinfold 
begirt  by  its  high  hedge.  The  features  expressed  nothing 
of  monastic  austerity,  or  of  ascetic  privations ;  on  the  ooih 
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trary,  it  was  a  bold  bluflf  coimtenance,  with  broad  black 
eyebrows,  a  well-tumed  forehead,  and  cheeks  as  round  and 
vermilion  as  those  of  a  trumpeter,  from  which  descended  a 
iong  and  curly  black  beard.  Such  a  visage,  joined  to  the 
brawny  form  of  the  holy  man,  spoke  rather  of  sirloins  and 
hauncbesj  than  of  pease  and  pulse.  This  incongruity  did 
not  escape  the  guest.  After  he  had  with  great  difíiculty 
accomplished  the  mastication  of  a  mouthful  of  the  dried 
pease,  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  request  his  pious 
entertainer  to  fumish  him  with  somé  liquor ;  who  replied 
to  his  request  by  piacing  before  him  a  large  can  of  the 
purest  water  from  the  fountain. 

"  It  is  from  the  well  of  St.  Dunstan,"  said  he,  "  in  • 
which,  betwixt  sun  and  snn,  he  baptized  five  hundred 
heathen  Danes  and  Britons  —  blessed  be  his  name !  " 
And  applying  his  black  beard  to  the  pitcher,  he  took  a 
draught  much  more  moderate  in  quantity  than  his  enco- 
xnium  seemed  to  warrant. 

"It  seems  to  me,  reverend  father,"  said  the  knight, 
"  that  the  small  morsels  which  you  eat,  together  with  this 
holy,  but  somewhat  thin  beverage,  have  thriven  with  you 
marvellously.  You  appear  a  man  more  fit  to  win  the  ram 
at  a  wrestling  match,  or  the  ring  at  a  bout  at  quarter-staff, 
or  the  bucklers  at  a  sword-play,  than  te  linger  out  your 
time  in  this  desolate  wilderness,  saying  masses,  and  living 
upon  parched  pease  and  cold  water." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  hermit,  "  your  thoughts, 
like  those  of  the  ignorant  laity,  are  according  to  the  flesh. 
It  has  pleased  Our  Lady  and  my  patron  saint  to  bless  the 
pittance  to  which  I  restrain  myself,  even  as  the  pulse  and 
water  were  blessed  to  the  children  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego,  who  drank  the  same  rather  than  defile  themselves 
with  the  wine  and  meats  which  were  appointed  them  by 
the  King  of  the  Saracens." 

"Holy  father,"  said  the  knight,  "upon  whose  counte- 
nance  it  hath  pleased  Heaven  to  work  such  a  miracle, 
permit  a  sinfül  layman  to  crave  thy  name  ?  " 

Thou  mayest  call  me,"  answered  the  hermit,  "  the  Clerk 
of  Copmanhurst,  for  so  I  am  termed  in  these  parts.  They 
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add,  it  is  true,  the  építhet  holy,  but  I  stand  not  upon  that^ 
as  being  unworthy  of  such  addition.  And  now,  valiant 
knighty  may  I  pray  ye  for  the  name  of  my  honorable 
guest  ?  " 

"  Truly,"  said  the  knight,  "  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst, 
men  call  me  in  these  parts  the  Black  Knight.  Many,  sir, 
add  to  it  the  epithet  of  Sluggard,  whereby  I  am  no  way 
ambitious  to  be  distinguished." 

The  hermit  could  scarcely  forbear  from  smiling  at  his 
guest's  reply. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,  that  thou  art  a 
man  of  prudence  and  of  counsel ;  and,  moreover,  I  see  that 
my  poor  monastic  fare  likes  thee  not,  accustomed,  perhaps, 
as  thou  hast  been  to  the  license  of  courts  and  camps,  and 
the  luxuries  of  cities ;  and  now  I  bethink  me.  Sir  Sluggard, 
that  when  the  charitable  keeper  of  this  forest-walk  left 
these  dogs  for  my  protection,  and  also  those  bundles  of 
forage,  he  left  me  also  somé  food,  which,  being  unfít  for 
my  use,  the  very  recollection  of  it  had  escapod  me  amid 
my  more  weighty  meditations." 

"  I  dare  be  swom  he  did  so,"  said  the  knight ;  "  I  was 
convinced  that  there  was  better  food  in  the  cell,  Holy 
Clerk,  since  you  first  doffed  your  cowl.  Your  keeper  is 
ever  a  jovial  fellow ;  and  none  who  beheld  thy  grinders 
contending  with  these  pease,  and  thy  throat  flooded  with 
this  ungenial  element,  could  see  thee  doomed  to  such 
horse-provender  and  horse-beverage,"  (pointing  to  the 
provisions  upon  the  table,)  "  and  refrain  from  mending  thy 
cheer.  Let  us  see  the  keeper's  bounty,  therefore,  without 
delay/' 

The  hermit  cast  a  wistful  look  upon  the  knight,  in 
which  there  was  a  sort  of  comic  expression  of  hesitation,  as 
if  uncertain  how  far  he  should  act  prudently  in  trusting 
his  guest.  There  was,  however,  as  much  of  bold  frank- 
ness  in  the  knight's  countenance  as  was  possible  to  be 
expressed  by  features.  His  smile,  too,  had  something  in 
it  irresistibly  comic,  and  gave  an  assurance  of  faith  and 
loyalty,  with  which  his  host  could  not  refrain  from 
sympathizing. 
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'  After  exchanging  a  mute  glancé  or  two,  the  hermit  went 
to  the  farther  side  of  the  hut,  and  opened  a  hutch,  which 
was  concealed  with  great  care  and  somé  ingenuity.  Out  of 
the  recesaes  of  a  dark  closet^  into  which  this  apertuie  gave 
admittancey  he  hrought  a  large  pasty,  baked  in  a  pewtei 
platter  of  unusual  dimensions.  This  mighty  dish  he 
plaoed  before  his  guest,  who,  using  his  poniard  to  cut  it 
open,  iost  no  time  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  ite 
conients. 

How  lóng  is  it  since  the  good  keeper  has  been  heie  ?  " 
said  the  knight  to  his  host,  after  having  swallowed  several 
hasty  morsels  of  this  reinforcement  to  the  hermit's  good 
cheer, 

"  About  two  months,"  answered  the  father,  hastily. 

*^  By  the  true  Lord,"  answered  the  knight,  "  everything 
in  your  hermitage  is  miraculous,  Holy  Clerk  !  for  I  wonld 
have  been  swom  that  the  fat  buck  which  fomished  thir 
Tenison  had  been  running  on  foot  within  the  week." 

The  hermit  was  somewhat  discountenanced  by  this 
observation ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  made  but  a  poor 
figore  while  gazing  on  the  diminution  of  the  pasty  on 
which  his  guest  was  making  desperate  inroads  ;  a  warfare 
ia  which  his  previous  profession  of  abstinence  left  him  no 
pretezt  for  joining. 

I  have  been  in  Palestine,  Sir  Clerk,"  said  the  knight, 
stopping  short  of  a  sudden,  ^^and  I  bethink  me  it  is  a 
custom  there  that  every  host  who  entertains  a  guest  shall 
assure  him  of  the  wholesomeness  of  his  food,  by  partaking 
of  it  along  with  him.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suspect  so 
holy  a  man  of  aught  inhospitable,  nevertheless  I  will  be 
highly  bound  to  you  would  you  comply  with  this  Eastern 
custom." 

"  To  ease  your  unnecessary  scruples,  Sir  Knight,  I  will 
for  once  depart  from  my  rule,"  replied  the  hermit.  And 
as  there  were  no  forks  in  those  days,  his  clutches  were 
instantly  in  the  bowels  of  the  pasty. 

The  ice  of  ceremony  being  once  broken,  it  seemed 
matter  of  rivalry  between  the  guest  and  the  entertainer 
which  should  display  the  best  appetite  ;  and  although  the 
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former  had  probably  fasted  longest,  yet  the  hermit  fáirly 
surpassed  hím. 

"  Holy  Clerkj"  said  the  knight,  when  his  hunger  was 
appeased,  "  I  wauld  gage  my  good  horse  yonder  against  a 
zecchin^  that  that  same  honest  keeper  tő  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  the  venison  has  left  thee  a  stoup  of  wine  or  a 
runlet  of  canary,  or  somé  such  trifle^  by  way  of  ally  to 
this  noble  pasty.  This  would  be  a  circumstance,  doubA 
less,  totally  unworthy  to  dwell  in  the  memory  of  so  rigid 
an  anchorite ;  yet,  I  think,  were  you  to  search  yonder 
crypt  once  more  you  would  find  that  I  am  right  in  my 
conjecture." 

The  hermit  replied  by  a  grin:  and  returning  to  the 
hutch,  he  produced  a  leathem  bottle,  which  might  contain 
about  f our  quarts.  He  also  brought  f orth  two  large  drink- 
ing  cups,  made  out  of  the  hom  of  the  urus/  and  hooped 
with  silver.  Having  made  this  goodly  provision  for  wash- 
ing  down  the  supper,  he  seemed  to  think  no  farther  cere- 
monious  scruple  necessary  on  his  part ;  but  filling  both 
cups,  and  saying,  in  the  Saxon  fashion,  "  Waes  hael,  Sir 
Sluggish  Knight  ?  "  he  emptied  his  own  at  a  draught. 

"  Drinc  hael,  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst !  answered 
the  warrior,  and  did  his  host  reason  in  a  similar  brimmer. 

"  Holy  Glerk,"  said  the  stranger,  after  the  first  cup  was 
thus  swallowed, I  cannot  but  marvei  that  a  man  possessed 
»f  such  thews  and  sinews  as  thine,  and  who  therewithal 
^hows  the  talent  of  so  goodly  a  trencher-man,  should  think 

abiding  by  himself  in  this  wilderness.  In  my  judgment, 
fou  are  fítter  to  keep  a  castle  or  a  fort,  eating  of  the  fat 
und  drinking  of  the  strong,  than  to  live  here  upon  pulse 
and.  water,  or  even  upon  the  charity  of  the  keeper.  At 
least,  were  I  as  thou,  I  should  find  myself  both  disport 
and  plenty  out  of  the  king's  deer.  There  is  many  a  goodlj* 
herd  in  these  forests,  and  a  buck  will  never  be  missed  that 
goes  to  the  use  of  St.  Dunstan's  Chaplain." 

"  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,"  replied  the  Clerk,  these  are 
dangerous  words,  and  I  pray  you  to  forbear  them.  I  am 
trvQ  hermit  to  the  king  and  law,  and  were  I  to  «poil  my 
1  A  large  eztinct  ox-like  animál. 
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liege's  game^  I  should  be  sure  of  the  prison,  and,  an  my 
gown  saved  me  not,  were  in  somé  penl  of  hanging." 

"  Nevertheless,  were  I  as  thou,"  said  the  knight,  "I 
would  take  my  walk  by  moonlight,  when  foresters  and 
keepers  were  warm  in  bed^  and  ever  and  anon,  as  I  pattered 
my  prayers,  I  would  let  fly  a  shaft  among  |;he  herds  of 
dun  deer  that  feed  in  the  glades.  Eesolve  me^  Holy  Glerk, 
liast  thou  never  practised  such  a  pastime  ?  " 
.  "  Friend  Sluggard,"  answered  the  hermit,  "  thou  hast 
seen  all  that  can  concern  thee  of  my  housekeeping,  and 
something  more  than  he  deserves  who  takes  up  his  quar- 
ters  by  violence.  Credit  me,  it  is  better  to  enjoy  the  good 
which  God  sends  thee,  than  to  be  impertinently  curious 
how  it  comes.  Fül  thy  cup  and  welcome ;  and  do  not,  I 
pray*thee,  by  farther  impertinent  inquiries  put  me  to  show 
that  thou  couldst  hardly  have  made  good  thy  lodging  had 
I  been  eamest  to  oppose  thee." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  knight,  "  thou  makest  me  more 
curious  than  ever  !  Thou  art  the  most  mysterious  hermit 
I  ever  met ;  and  I  will  know  more  of  thee  ere  we  part. 
As  for  thy  threats,  know,  holy  man,  thou  speakest  to  one 
whose  trade  it  is  to  fínd  out  danger  wherever  it  is  to  be 
met  with." 

"  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,  I  drink  to  thee,"  said  the  hermit, 
respecting  thy  valor  much,  but  deeming  wondrous  slightly 
of  thy  discretion.  If  thou  wilt  take  equal  arms  with  me, 
I  will  give  thee,  in  all  friendship  and  brotherly  love,  such 
suíEcing  penance  and  complete  absolution,  that  thou  shalt 
not,  for  the  next  twelve  months,  sin  the  sin  of  excess  and 
curiosity." 

The  knight  pledged  him,  and  desired  him  to  name  his 
weapons. 

"  There  is  none,"  replied  the  hermit,  "  from  the  scissors 
of  Delilah,  and  the  tenpenny  nail  of  Jael,  to  the  scimitar 
of  Gk)liah,  at  which  I  am  not  a  match  for  thee.  But,  if 
I-am  to  make  the  election,  what  sayest  thou,  good  friend, 
to  these  trinkets." 

Thus  speaking,  he  opened  another  hutch,  and  took  out 
from  it  a  coiiple  of  broaJswords  and  bucklers,  such  as  were 
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nsed  by  the  yeomanry  of  the  period.  The  knight,  who 
watched  his  motions,  observed  that  this  second  place  oí 
concealment  was  furnished  with  two  or  three  good  long- 
bows,  a  cro8s-bow,  a  bundle  of  bolts  for  the  latter^  and 
half  a  dozen  sheaves  of  arrows  for  the  former.  A  harp 
and  other  matters  of  very  uncanonical  appearance  were 
also  visible  when  this  dark  recess  was  opened. 

"  I  promise  thee,  brother  Clerk,"  said  he,  "  I  will  ask 
thee  no  more  offensive  questions.  The  contents  of  that 
cupboard  are  an  answer  to  all  my  inquiries  ;  and  I  see  a 
weapon  there  "  (here  he  stooped  and  took  out  the  harp) 
"  on  which  I  would  more  gladly  prove  niy  skill  with  thee, 
than  at  the  sword  and  buckler." 

"I  hope,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  hermit,  "thou  hast 
given  no  good  reason  for  thy  surname  of  the  Sluggard.  I 
do  promise  thee  I  suspect  thee  grievously.  Nevertheless, 
thou  art  my  guest,  and  I  will  not  put  thy  manhood  to  the 
proof  without  thine  own  free  will.  Sit  thee  down,  then, 
and  fíU  thy  cup ;  let  us  drink,  sing,  and  be  merry.  If 
thou  knowest  ever  a  good  lay,  thou  shalt  be  welcome  to  a 
nook  of  pasty  at  Copmanhurst,  so  long  as  I  sérve  the 
chapel  of  St.  Dunstan,  which,  please  God,  shall  be  till  I 
change  my  gray  covering  for  one  of  green  turf.  But  come, 
fiU  a  &agon,  for  it  will  crave  somé  time  to  tune  the  harp ; 
and  noúght  pitches  the  voice  and  sharpens  the  ear  like  a 
cup  of  wine.  For  my  part,  I  love  to  feel  the  grape  at  my 
very  finger  ends  before  they  make  the  harp-strings  tinkle^Ji^ 

1  The  jolly  hermit,  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  is  Friar  Tack,  confessof 
of  Robin  Hood*s  gang. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

At  ere,  within  yon  stadions  nook, 

I  ope  my  brau-embooaed  book, 

Portrmy*d  with  many  a  holy  deed 

Oí  martyrs  crown'd  wlth  heaTenly  mond; 

Then,  m  my  taper  waxes  dim, 

Ghant,  ere  I  aleep,  my  measiired  hymn. 


Who  but  would  caat  his  pomp  away, 
To  take  my  staff  and  amice  ^  gray, 
And  to  the  world*a  tumultuous  atage, 
Pref er  the  peaoeíul  Hxbmitaob  ? 

Wabtov. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNG  the  prescription  of  the  genial  her- 
mit,  with  which  his  guest  willingly  complied^  he  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  hring  the  harp  to  harmony. 

"  Methinks,  holy  father,"  said  he,  "  the  instrument 
wants  one  string,  and  the  rest  have  been  somewhat  mis- 
nsed." 

"  Ay,  mark'st  thou  that  ?  "  replied  the  hermit :  "  that 
shows  thee  a  master  of  the  craft.  Wine  and  wassail,"  he 
added,  gravely  casting  up  his  eyes  — "  all  the  fault  of 
-wine  and  wassail!  I  told  AUan-a-Dale,  the  northern  min- 
strel,  that  he  would  damage  the  harp  if  he  touched  it  after 
the  seventh  cup,  but  he  would  not  be  controUed.  Friend, 
I  drink  to  thy  suocessful  performance." 

So  saying,  he  took  oíF  his  cup  with  much  gravity,  at 
the  same  time  shaking  his  head  at  the  intemperance  of 
the  Scottish  harper. 

The  knight,  in  the  meantime,  had  brought  the  strings 
into  somé  order,  and,  after  a  short  prelude,  asked  his  host 
whether  he  would  choose  a  sirvente  in  the  language  of  oc, 
or  a  lai  in  the  language  of  ouiy  or  a  virelai,  or  a  haliad  ii\ 
the  vulgar  English." 
1  A  prie«t's  cloak. 

3  Sir  Walter'fl  own  footnote  is:  "  The  realm  of  Francé,  it  is  well  known, 
waa  dívided  betwixt  the  Norman  and  Teuton ic  race,  who  spoke  the  lan- 
^a^e  in  which  the  word  **ye8  "  is  pronounced  as  omí,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  re^ions,  whose  speech,  bearinfr  somé  afiinity  to  the  Italian, 
pronounced  the  same  word  oc.    The  poets  of  the  former  race  were  called 
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^  A  báliad,  a  báliad,"  said  the  hermit,  "  against  all  the 
0C8  and  auis  oi  Francé.  Downright  English  am  I,  Sir 
Knight,  and  downright  English  was  my  patron  St.  Dun- 
stan,  and  scorned  oc  and  ouif  as  he  would  have  scorned 
the  parings  of  the  deviPs  hoof  —  downright  English  alone 
shall  be  sung  in  this  cell." 

"  I  will  assay,  then,"  said  the  knight,  "  a  báliad  com- 
posed  by  a  Saxon  glee-man,  whom  I  knew  in  Holy  Land.'* 

It  speedily  appeared  tliat  if  the  knight  was  not  a  com- 
plete  master  of  the  minstrel  art,  his  taste  for  it  had  at 
least  been  cultivated  under  the  best  instructors.  Art  had 
taught  him  to  soften  the  faults  of  a  voice  which  had  little 
compass,  and  was  naturally  roiigh  rather  than  mellow,  and, 
in  short,  had  done  all  that  culture  can  do  in  supplying 
natural  deficiencies.  His  performance,  therefore,  might 
have  been  termed  very  respectable  by  abler  judges  than 
the  hermit,  especially  as  the  knight  threw  into  the  notes 
now  a  degree  of  spirit,  and  now  of  piainti  ve  enthusiasm, 
which  gavQ  force  and  energy  to  the  verses  which  he  sung. 

THE  CUUSADER'S  RETIJRN. 
I. 

High  deeds  achieved  of  knightly  fame, 
From  Paleatine  the  champion  came ; 
The  cross  iipon  hia  shuuldern  borne, 
Battle  and  blast  had  dimmM  and  torn*. 
Bach  dint  upon  his  batter'd  shield 
Wafl  tokén  of  a  foughten  íield ; 
And  thus,  beneath  his  lady's  bower, 
He  sung,  as  feli  the  twilight  hour:  — 

11. 

'*  Joy  to  the  fair!  ~thy  knight  behold, 
BetumM  from  yonder  land  of  gold ; 

mlnstrelSf  and  their  poems  lays:  thoüe  of  the  latter  were  termed  trottba* 
dourst  and  their  compositions  called  sirventea,  and  other  naroes.  Richárd, 
a  professed  admirer  of  the  jo^'ous  science  in  all  its  branches,  could  irai- 
tate  either  the  minstrel  or  troubadour.  It  is  less  likely  that  he  should  hare 
been  able  to  compo^e  or  sing  an  English  báliad;  yet  so  much  do  \ve  wiah 
to  assimilate  him  of  the  lAon  Heart  to  the  band  of  warriore  whom  he  led, 
that  the  anachronism,  if  there  be  one,  may  readily  be  forgiven." 
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No  wealth  he  brings,  nor  wealth  can  need 

Save  his  good  arms  and  battle-steed ; 

His  spurs,  to  dash  against  a  foe, 

His  lance  and  sword  to  lay  him  low; 

Such  all  the  tropbies  of  his  toil, 

Such  —  and  the  hope  of  Tekla's  smilel 

III. 

J07  to  the  fair!  whose  constant  knigbt 
Her  favor  fired  to  feats  of  might; 
Unnoted  sball  she  not  remain, 
Where  meet  the  bright  and  noblé  train; 
Minstrel  sball  sing  and  herald  teli  — 

*  Mark  yonder  maid  of  beauty  well, 

'T  is  she  for  whose  bright  e^^es  was  won 
The  listed  fíeld  at  Askalon  ! ' 

IV. 

*  Note  well  her  smile  !  —  it  edged  the  blade 
Which  fifty  wives  to  widows  niade. 

When,  vain  his  strength  and  Mahound*8  spel]« 
Iconiom'si  turban'd  Soldan^  feli. 
Seest  thou  her  locks,  whose  siinny  glow 
Half  showS)  half  shades,  her  neck  of  snow? 
Twines  not  of  them  one  golden  thread, 
But  for  its  sake  a  Pajnim  >  bled.' 

V 

"  Joy  to  the  fair !  —  my  name  unknown, 
Each  deed,  and  all  its  praise  thine  own: 
Then,  oh !  unbar  this  churlish  gate, 
The  night  dew  falli*,  the  hour  is  late. 
Inured  to  Syria's  glowing  breath,  . 
I  feel  the  north  breeze  chili  as  deatb ; 
Let  gratcful  love  quell  maidén  shame. 
And  grant  him  bliss  who  brings  thee  fáme.** 

During  the  performance  the  hermit  demeaned  himseU 
much  like  a  íirst-rate  critic  oí  the  present  day  at  a  neM 
opera.  He  reclined  back  upon  his  seat,  with  his  eyes 
half  shut ;  now,  folding  his  hands  and  twisting  his  thumbs, 
he  seemed  absorbed  in  attention,  and  anon,  balancing  his 
expanded  palms^  he  gently  ílourished  them  in  time  to  thb 


1  The  ancient  name  of  the  modern  town  of  Koniah,  in  Asia  Mioor. 
3  Saltan.  8  Pagan. 
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music.  At  one  -or  two  favorité  cadences  he  threw  in  a 
iittle  assistance  oí  his  own,  where  the  knight's  voice  seemed 
unable  to  carry  the  air  80  high  as  his  worshipíul  taste  ap- 
proved.  When  the  song  was  ended,  the  anchorite  emphat- 
ically  declared  it  a  good  one^  and  well  sung. 

"  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  I  think  my  Saxon  countrymen  had 
herded  long  enough  with  the  Kormans  to  fali  into  the 
tone  of  their  melancholy  ditties.  What  took  the  honest 
knight  from  home  ?  or  what  could  he  expect  but  to  find 
his  mistress  agreeably  engaged  with  a  rival  on  his  retum, 
and  his  serenade,  as  they  call  it,  as  little  regarded  as  the 
caterwauling  of  a  cat  in  the  gutter  ?  Kevertheless,  Shr 
Knight,  I  drink  this  cup  to  thee,  to  the  success  of  all  true 
lovers  —  I  fear  you  are  none,"  he  added,  on  observing 
that  the  knight  (whose  brain  began  to  be  heated  with  these 
repeated  draughts)  qualifíed  his  flagon  with  the  water 
pitcher. 

"Why,"  said  the  knight,  "did  you  not  teli  me  that 
this  water  was  from  the  well  of  your  blessed  patron,  St. 
Dunstan  ?  " 

"  Ay,  truly,"  3aid  the  hermit,  "  and  many  a  hundred  of 
pagans  did  he  baptize  there,  but  I  never  heard  that  he 
drank  any  of  it.  Everything  should  be  put  to  its  proper 
use  in  this  world.  St.  Dunstan  knew,  as  well  as  any 
one,  the  prerogatives  of  a  jovial  friar." 

And  so  saying,  he  reached  the  harp,  and  entertained 
his  guest  with  the  following  characteristic  song,  to  a  sort 
of  derry-down  chorus,  appropriate  to  an  old  English  ditty.* 

THE  BAREFOOTf:D  FRIAR. 

I  *I1  give  thee,  good  fellow,  a  twelvemonth  or  twain, 
To  search  Europe  through,  from  Byzanűum  to  Spain ; 
But  ne'er  shall  you  find,  should  you  search  till  you  tire, 
So  happy  a  man  as  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

1  Sir  Walter  thinks  that  "it  may  be  proper  to  reinind  the  reader,  that 
the  chorus  of  *  derr3'-down  *  is  supposed  to  be  as  ancient,  not  only  as  the 
times  of  the  Heptarchy,  but  as  those  of  the  Druids,  and  to  have  furnished 
the  chorus  to  the  h3'miis  of  those  venerable  persons  when  they  went  to  the 
wood  to  gather  mistletoe/'    "  Derry-down  "  is  a  meaningless  chorus. 
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II. 

Your  knight  for  his  lady  pricks  forth  in  career, 

And  is  brought  home  at  even-song  prick'd  throngh  with  a  speari 

I  confess  him  in  haste  —  for  his  lady  desires 

No  comfort  on  earth  savé  the  Barefooted  Friar's. 

III. 

Tour  monarch  ?  —  Pshaw !  many  a  prínce  has  been  knowB 

To  barter  his  robes  for  our  cowl  and  oor  gown, 

But  which  of  US  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire 

To  exchange  for  a  crown  the  gray  hood  of  a  Friar! 

rv. 

The  Friar  has  walk*d  out,  and  where*er  he  has  gone, 
The  land  and  its  fatness  is  mark'd  for  his  own ; 
He  can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can  stop  where  he  tires, 
For  every  man's  house  is  the  Bai-efooted  Fríar*8. 


He  '8  expected  at  noon,  and  no  FÍght  till  he  comes 
May  profáné  the  great  chair,  or  the  porridge  of  plums; 
For  the  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  by  the  fire, 
Is  the  undenied  right  of  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

VI. 

He  's  expected  at  night,  and  the  pasty  's  made  hot, 
They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they  üli  the  black  pot, 
And  the  goodwife  would  wish  the  goodman  in  the  mire. 
Ere  he  ^ck'd  a  soft  pillow,  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

VII. 

Long  flourish  the  sandái,  the  cord,  and  the  cope, 
The  dread  of  the  devil,  and  trust  of  the  Popé; 
For  to  gather  life's  roses,  unscathed  by  the  briar, 
Is  granted  alone  to  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

By  my  troth,"  said  the  knight,  "  thou  hast  sung  well 
and .  lustily,  and  in  high  praise  oí  thine  order.  And, 
talking  of  the  devil,  Holy  Clerk,  are  you  not  afraid  he  may 
pay  you  a  visit  during  somé  of  your  uncanonical  pastimes?" 

"  I  uncanonical ! answered  the  hermit ;  "I  scom  the 
chargef,  I  scorn  it  with  my  heels !  I  sérve  the  duty  of 
my  chapel  duly  and  truly  —  two  masses  daily,  morning 
and  evening,  primes,  noons,  and  vespers,  aves,  credosj 
paters  "  — 
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"Excepting  moonliglit  nights,  when  the  venison  is  in 
season/'  said  his  guest. 

"  Exceptis  excipiendis,''  ^  replied  the  hennit,  "  as  our 
old  abbot  taught  me  to  say,  when  impertinent  laymen 
should  ask  me  if  I  kept  every  punctilio  of  mine  order." 

"  True,  holy  father,"  said  the  knight ;  "  but  the  devil 
is  apt  to  keep  an  eye  on  such  exceptions ;  he  goes  about, 
thou  knowest,  like  a  roaring  lion." 

"Let  him  roar  here  if  he  dares,"  said  the  friar;  "a 
touch  oí  my  cord  will  make  him  roar  as  loud  as  the  tongs 
oí  St.  Dunstan  himselí  did.  I  never  feared  man,  and  I 
as  little  fear  the  devil  and  his  imps.  St.  Dunstan,  St*. 
Dubric,  St.  Winibald,  St.  Winifred,  St.  Swibert,  St.  Wil- 
lick,  not  forgetting  St.  Thomas  a  Kent,  and  my  own  poor 
meríts  to  speed,  I  defy  every  devil  of  them,  come  cut  and 
long  tail.*  But  to  let  you  into  a  secret,  I  never  speak  upon 
such  subjects,  my  friend,  until  after  morning  vespers." 

He  changed  the  conversation ;  fast  and  f urious  grew  the 
mirth  of  the  parties,  and  many  a  song  was  exchanged  be- 
twixt  them,  when  their  revels  were  interrupted  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  hermitage. 

The  occasion  of  this  interruption  we  can  only  explain 
by  resuming  the  adventures  of  another  set  of  our  charac- 
ters;  for,  like  old  Ariosto,*  we  do  not  pique  ourselves  upon 
continaing  uniformly  to  keep  company  with  any  one  per- 
sonage  of  our  dráma. 

1  Exceptions  excepted. 

3  Literally  dogs  with  cut  tails  and  dogs  with  long  tails;  hence,  all  sorts 
and  grades,  of  dogs  or  people  or  anything  else. 
<  An  Italian  poet,  bem  1474. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

Away !  our  Joumey  liea  througb  deli  and  dingle, 
Where  the  blithe  f  awn  trips  by  its  timid  motber, 
Where  the  broad  oak,  wlth  hitercepting  bougba, 
Gbequers  the  sunbeam  in  the  greensward  alley  — 
Up  and  away !  — for  lovely  patbs  are  these 
To  tread,  when  the  glad  Bun  is  on  hia  throne, 
LesB  pleasant,  and  less  saf  e,  when  Cynthia's  ^  lamp 
With  döubtful  glimmer  ligbts  the  dreary  f oreet. 

EUriek  Forest, 

When  Cedric  the  Saxon  saw  his  son  drop  down  sense- 
less  in  the  lists  at  Ashby,  his  fírst  impulse  was  to  ordei 
him  into  the  custody  and  care  of  his  own  attendants,  but 
the  words  choked  in  his  throat.  He  coiild  not  bring  him- 
self  to  acknowledge,  in  presence  of  such  an  assembly, 
the  son  whom  he  had  renounced  and  disinherited.  He 
ordered,  however,  Oswald  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him ;  and 
directed  that  officer,  with  two  of  his  serfs,  to  convey 
Ivanhóe  to  Ashby  as  soon  as  the  crowd  had  dispersed. 
Oswald,  however,  was  anticipated  in  this  good  oflSce.  The 
crowd  dispersed,  indeed,  but  the  knight  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen. 

It  was  ih  vain  that  Cedric's  cupbearer  looked  around 
for  his  young  master  —  he  saw  the  bloody  spot  on  which 
he  had  lately  sunk  down,  but  himself  he  saw  no  longer ; 
it  seemed  as  if  the  fairies  had  convey  ed  him  from  the 
spot.  Perhaps  Oswald  (for  the  Saxons  were  very  super- 
stitious)  might  have  adopted  somé  such  hypothesis,  to 
account  for  Ivanhoe's  disappearance,  had  he  not  suddenly 
cast  his  eye  upon  a  person  attired  like  a  squire,  in  whom 
he  recognized  the  features  of  his  fellow-servant  Gurth. 
Anxious  concerning  his  master's  fate,  and  in  despair  at 
his  sudden  disappearance,  the  translated  swinehei-d  was 
searching  for  him  everywhere,  and  had  heglected,  in  doing 
so,  the  concealment  on  which  his  own  safety  depended. 
Oswald  deemed  it  his  duty  to  secure  Gurth,  as  a  fugitive 
of  whose  fate  his  master  was  to  judge. 

1  Cynthia  is  one  of  the  names  of  Diana,  tlie  moon-goddess. 
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Eenewing  his  inquiries  conceming  the  fate  of  Ivanhoe, 
the  only  information  which  the  cupbearer  could  coUect 
from  the  bystanders  was,  that  the  knight  had  been  raised 
with  care  by  certain  well-attired  grooms,  and  placed  in  a 
litter  belonging  to  a  lady  among  the  spectators,  which  had 
immediately  transported  him  out  of  the  press.  Oswald, 
on  receiving  this  intelligence,  resolved  to  retum  to  his 
master  for  farther  inatructions,  carrying  along  with  him 
Gurth,  whom  he  considered  in  somé  sort  as  a  deserter  írom 
the  service  of  Cedric. 

The  Saxon  had  been  under  very  intense  and  agonizing 
apprehensions  conceming  his  son ;  for  Nature  had  asserted 
her  rights,  in  spite  of  the  patriotic  stoicism  which  labored 
to  disown  her.  But  no  sooner  was  he  informed  that  Ivan- 
hoe  was  in  careful  and  probably  in  friendly  hands,  than 
the  paternal  anxiety  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
dubiety  of  his  fate  gave  way  anew  to  the  feeling  of  in- 
jured  pride  and  resentment,  at  what  he  termed  Wilfred's 
filial  disobedience.  "  Let  him  wander  his  way,"  said  he 
—  "let  those  leech  his  wounds  for  whose  sake  he  encoun- 
tered  them.  He  is  fitter  to  do  the  juggling  tricks  of  the 
Norman  chivalry  than  to  maintain  the  fame  and  hohor  of 
his  English  ancestry  with  the  glaive  and  brown-bill,  the 
good  old  weapons  of  the  country." 

"  If,  to  maintain  the  honor  of  ancestry,"  said  Eowena, 
who  was  présen t,  "  it  is  snfficient  to  be  wise  in  council 
and  brave  in  execution  —  to  be  holdest  among  the  hold, 
and  gentlest  among  the  gentle,  I  know  no  voice  save  his 
father's  "  — 

"  Be  silent.  Lady  Rowena !  — -  on  this  subject  only  I 
hear  you  not.  Prepare  yourself  for  the  Prince's  festival : 
we  have  been  summoned  thithef  with  unwonted  circum- 
stance  of  honor  and  of  courtesy,  such  as  the  haughty  Nor- 
mans  have  rarely  used  to  our  race  since  the  fatál  day  of 
Hastings.  Thither  will  I  go,  were  it  only  to  show  these 
proud  Normans  how  little  the  fate  of  a  son,  who  could 
defeat  their  bravest,  can  affect  a  Saxon." 

"  Thither,"  said  Rowena,  "  do  I  not  go ;  and  I  pray 
yoü  to  beware,  lest  what  you  mean  for  courage  and  obsti- 
nacy  shall  be  accounted  hardness  of  heart." 
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Kemain  at  home,  then,  ungrateful  lady,"  answered 
Cedric ;  "  thine  is  the  hard  heart,  which  can  sacrifice  the 
weal  of  an  oppressed  people  to  an  idle  and  unauthorized 
attachment.  I  seek  tbe  noble  Athelstane,  and  with  him 
attend  the  banquet  of  John  of  Anjou." 

He  went  accordingly  to  the  banquet,  of  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  the  principal  events.  Immediately 
upon  retiring  froni  the  castle,  the  Saxon  thanes,  with  their 
attendants,  took  horse ;  and  it  was  during  the  bustle  which 
attended  their  doing  so  that  Cedric,  for  the  íirst  time, 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  deserter  Gurth.  The  noble  Saxon 
had  returned  from  the  banquet,  as  we  have  seen,  in  no 
very  piacid  humor,  and  wanted  but  a  pretext  for  wreaking 
his  anger  upon  somé  one.  "  The  gyves ! "  he  said,  "  the 
gy ves !  —  Oswald  —  Hundibert !  —  Dogs  and  villains !  — 
why  leave  ye  the  knave  unfettered  ?  " 

Without  daring  to  remonstrate,  the  companions  of  Gurth 
bound  him  with  a  halter,  as  the  readiest  cord  which  oo 
curred.  He  submitte^  to  the  operation  without  renaout 
strance,  except  that,  darting  a  reproachful  look  at  his  master, 
he  said,  This  comes  of  loving  your  flesh  and  blood  better 
than  mine  own.'' 

"  To  horse,  and  forward !  "  said  Cedric. 

"  It  is  indeed  fuU  time,"  said  the  noble  Athelstane ; 

for,  if  we  ride  not  the  faster,  the  worthy  Abbot  Wal- 
theofiTs  preparations  for  a  rere-supper  ^  will  be  altogether 
epoiled." 

The  travellers,  however,  used  such  speed  as  to  reach 
the  convent  of  Saint  Withold's  before  the  apprehended 
evil  took  place.  The  Abbot  himself,  of  ancient  Saxon 
descent,  received  the  noble  Saxons  with  the  profuse  and 
exuberant  hospitality  of  their  nation,  wherein  they  in- 
dulged  to  a  late  or  rather  an  early  hour ;  nor  did  they 
take  leave  of  their  reverend  host  the  next  morniiig  until 
they  had  shared  with  him  a  sumpkious  refection. 

As  the  cavalcade  left  the  court  of  the  inonastery  an 

1  Sir  Walter's  own  note :  "  A  rere-supper  was  a  nijcht  meal  and  sorae- 
times  si^nitíed  a  collation,  which  was  given  at  a  late  hour,  after  the  rega- 
]ar  supper  had  uiade  its  appearance.*' 
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incident  happened  somewhat  alarming  to  the  Saxons,  who, 
of  all  people  of  Europe,  were  most  addicted  to  a  super- 
stitious  observance  of  omens,  and  to  whose  opinions  can 
be  traced  most  of  those  notions  upon  such  subjects  still 
to  be  found  among  our  popular  antiquities.  For  the 
Normans  being  a  mixed  race,  and  better  informed  accord- 
ing  to  the  information  of  the  times,  had  lost  most  of  the 
superstitious  prejudices  which  their  ancestors  had  brought 
frora  Scandinavia,  and  piqued  themselves  upon  thinking 
freely  on  such  topics. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  apprehension  of  irapending 
evil  was  inspired  by  no  less  respectable  a  prophet  than  a 
large  lean  black  dog,  which,  sitting  upright,  howled  most 
piteously  as  the  foreniost  riders  left  the  gate,  and  presently 
afterwards,  barking  wildly,  and  jumping  to  and  fro,  seemed 
bent  upon  attaching  itself  to  the  party. 

"  1  like  not  that  rausic,  father  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane ; 
for  by  this  title  of  respect  he  was  accustomed  to  address 
him. 

"Nor  I  either,  uncle,"  said  Wamba;  "I  greatly  fear 
we  shall  ha  ve  to  pay  the  piper.'' 

"  In  my  mind,"  said  Athelstane,  upon  whose  memory 
the  Abbot's  good  ale  (for  Burton  was  already  famous  for 
that  genial  liquor)  had  made  a  favorable  impression  — 
"  in  my  mind  we  had  better  tum  back,  and  abide  with  the 
Abbot  until  the  aftemoon.  It  is  unlucky  to  travel  where 
your  path  is  crossed  by  a  monk,  a  hare,  or  a  howling  dog, 
until  you  have  eaten  your  next  meal."  * 

"  Away  !  "  said  Cedric  impatiently ;  "  the  day  is  already 
too  short  for  our  journey.  For  the  dog,  I  know  it  to  be 
the  cur  of  the  runaway  slave  Gurth,  a  useless  fugitive  like 
its  master." 

So  saying,  and  rising  at  the  same  time  in  his  stirrups, 
irapatient  at  the  interruption  of  his  journey,  he  launched 
his  javelin  at  poor  Fangs  —  for  Fangs  it  was,  who  having 
traced  his  master  thus  far  upon  his  stolen  expedition,  had 
here  lost  him,  and  was  now,  in  his  uncouth  way,  rejoicing 
at  his  reappearance.  The  javelin  inílicted  a  wound  upon 
the  animaPs  shoulder,  and  narrowly  missed  pinning  him 
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to  the  earth  ;  and  Fangs  fled  howling  from  the  presence 
of  the  enraged  thane.  (xurth's  heart  swelled  within  him ; 
for  he  felt  this  meditated  slaughter  of  his  faithful  adhe- 
rent  in  a  degree  much  deeper  than  the  harsh  treatment  he 
had  himself  received.  Having  in  vain  attempted  to  raise 
his  hand  to  his  eyes,  he  said  to  Wamha,  who,  seeing  his 
master's  ill  humor,  had  prudently  retreated  to  the  rear, 
"  I  pray  thee,  do  me  the  kindness  to  wipe  my  eyes  with 
the  skirt  of  thy  mantle ;  the  dust  offends  me,  and  these 
honds  will  not  let  me  help  myself  one  way  or  another." 
.^^"^^V&mhsk  did  him  the  service  he  required,  and  they  rode 
side  by  side  for  somé  time,  during  which  Gurth  maintained 
a  moody  silence.  At  length  he  could  repress  his  feelings 
no  longer. 

"  Friend  Wamba,"  said  he,  "  of  all  those  who  are  fools 
enough  to  sérve  Cedric,  thou  alone  hast  dexterity  enough 
to  make  thy  foUy  acceptable  to  him.  Go  to  him,  there- 
fore,  and  teli  him  that  neither  for  love  nor  fear  will  Gurth 
sérve  him  longer.  He  raay  strike  the  head  from  me  —  he 
may  scourge  me  —  he  may  load  me  with  irons  —  but  hence- 
forth  he  shall  never  compel  me  either  to  love  or  to  obey 
him.  Go  to  him,  then,  and  teli  him  that  Gurth,  the  son 
of  Beowulph,  renounces  his  service." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Wamba,  "  fool  as  I  am,  I  shall 
not  do  your  fool's  errand.  Cedric  hath  another  javelin 
stuck  into  his  girdle,  and  thou  knowest  he  does  not  always 
miss  his  mark." 

"  I  care  not,"  replied  Gurth,  "  how  soon  he  makes  a 
mark  of  me.  Yesterday  he  left  Wilfred,  my  young  ma»* 
ter,  in  his  blood.  To-day  he  has  striven  to  kill  before 
my  face  the  only  other  living  creature  that  ever  showed  me 
kindness.  By  Saint  Edmund,  Saint  Dunstan,  Saint 
Withold,  Saint  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  every  other 
Saxon  saint  in  the  calendar  "  (for  Cedric  never  swore  by 
any  that  was  not  of  Saxon  lineage,  and  all  his  household 
had  the  same  limited  devotion),  "  I  will  never  forgive 
him  !  " 

"  To  my  thinking  now,"  said  the  Jester,  who  was  fre- 
^uently  wont  to  act  as  peace-maker  in  the  family,  "  öui 
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master  did  not  propose  to  hurt  Fangs,  but  only  to  affright 
him.  .  For,  if  you  observed,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups,  as  there- 
by  meaning  to  overcast  the  mark ;  and  so  he  would  ha  ve 
done,  but  Fangs,  happening  to  bound  up  at  the  very 
moment,  received  a  scratch,  which  I  will  be  bound  to  heal 
with  a  penny breadth  of  tar." 

"  If  I  thought  so,"  said  Gurth  —  "  if  I  could  but  think 
so  —  but  no  —  I  saw  the  javelin  was  well  aimed  —  I  heard 
it  whizz  through  the  air  with  all  the  wrathful  malevolence 
of  him  who  cast  it,  and  it  quivered  after  it  had  pitched  in 
the  ground,  as  if  with  regret  for  having  missed  its  mark. 
By  the  hog  dear  to  Saint  Anthony,  I  renounce  him !  " 

And  the  indignant  swineherd  resunied  his  sulién  silence, 
which  no  efforts  of  the  Jester  could  again  induce  him  to 
break. 

Meanwhile  Cedric  and  Athelstane,  the  leaders  of  thfe 
troop,  conversed  together  on  the  state  of  the  land,  on  the 
dissensions  of  the  royal  family,  on  the  feuds  and  quarrels 
among  the  Norman  nobles,  and  on  the  chance  which  there 
was  that  the  oppressed  Saxons  might  be  able  to  free  them- 
selves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Normans,  or  at  least  to  elevate 
themselves  into  national  consequence  and  independence, 
during  the  civil  convulsions  which  were  likely  to  ensue. 
On  this  subject  Cedric  was  all  animation.  The  restoration 
of  the  independence  of  his  race  was  the  idol  of  his  heart, 
to  which  he  had  willingly  sacrificed  domestic  happiness 
and  the  interests  of  his  son.  But,  in  order  to  achieve  this 
great  revolution  in  favor  of  the  native  English,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  united  among  themselves, 
and  act  under  an  acknowledged  head.  The  necessity  of 
choosing  their  chief  from  the  Saxon  blood  royal  was  not 
only  evident  in  itself,  but  had  been  made  a  solemn  condition 
hy  those  whom  Cedric  had  entrusted  with  his  secret  plans  and 
hopes.  Athelstane  had  this  quality  at  least ;  and  though 
he  had  few  mentái  accomplishments  or  talents  to  recom- 
mend  him  as  a  leader,  he  had  still  a  goodly  person,  was  no 
coward,  had  been  accustomed  to  martial  exercises,  and 
Beemed  willing  to  defer  to  the  advice  of  counsellors  raoire 
irise  than  himself.    Above  all,  he  was  known  to  be  liberal 
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and  hospitable,  and  believed  to  be  good-natured.  But 
whatever  pretensions  Athelstane  had  to  be  considered  as 
head  of  the  Saxon  coníederacy,  many  of  that  nation  were 
dispo8ed  to  prefer  to  his  the  title  of  the  Lady  Bowena, 
■w^o  drew  her  descent  from  Alfréd,  and  whose  father, 
having  been  a  chief  renowned  for  wisdom,  courage,  and 
generosity,  his  memory  was  highly  honored  by  his  op- 
pressed  countrymen. 

It  would  have  been  no  difficult  thing  for  Cedric,  had  he 
been  so  disposed,  to  have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
third  party,  as  formidable  at  least  as  any  of  the  others. 
To  counterbalance  their  royal  descent,  he  had  courage, 
activity,  energy,  and,  above  all,  that  devoted  attachment 
to  the  cause  which  had  procured  hím  the  epithet  of  The 
Saxon,  and  his  birth  was  inferior  to  none,  excepting  only 
that  of  Athelstane  and  his  ward.  These  qualities,  however, 
were  nnalloyed  by  the  slightest  shade  of  selíishness ;  and, 
instead  of  dividing  yet  farther  his  weakened  nation  by 
forming  a  faction  of  his  own,  it  was  a  leading  part  of 
Cedric' s  plan  to  extinguish  that  which  already  existed,  by 
promoting  a  marriage  betwixt  Ex)wena  and  Athelstane. 
An  obstacle  occurred  to  this  his  favorité  project,  in  the 
mutual  attachment  of  his  ward  and  his  son ;  and  hence  the 
originál  cause  of  the  banishment  of  Wilfred  from  the 
house  of  his  father. 

This  stern  measure  Cedric  had  adopted,  in  hopes  that, 
during  Wilfred's  absence,  Rowena  might  relinquish  her 
preference,  but  in  ,this  hope  he  was  disappointed  ;  a  disap- 
pointment  which  might  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  mode 
in  which  his  ward  had  been  educated.  Cedric,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Alfréd  was  as  that  of  a  deity,  had  treated  the 
sole  remaining  scion  of  that  great  monarch  with  a  degree 
of  observance,  such  as,  perhaps,  was  in  those  days  scarce 
paid  to  an  acknowledged  princess,  Rowena's  will  had  been 
in  almost  all  cases  a  law  to  his  household;  and  Cedric 
himself,  as  if  determined  that  her  sovereignty  should  be 
fully  acknowledged  within  that  little  circle  at  least,  seemed 
to  take  a  pride  in  acting  as  the  íirst  of  her  subjects.  Thus 
trained  in  the  exercise  not  only  of  free  will,  but  despotio 
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authority,  Rowena  was,  by  her  previous  education,  disposed 
both  to  resist  and  to  resent  any  attempt  to  control  her 
affections,  or  dispose  of  her  hand  contrary  to  her  inclinations, 
and  to  assert  her  independence  in  a  case  in  which  even 
those  females  who  have  been  trained  up  to  obedience  and 
aubjection  are  not  infrequently  apt  to  dispute  the  authority 
of  guardians  and  parents.  The  opinions  -which  she  felt 
strongly  she  avowed  boldly  ;  and  Cedric,  who  could  not 
free  himself  f rom  hÍ8  habitual  deference  to  her  opinions  felt 
totally  at  a  loss  how  to  enforce  his  authority  of  guardian. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  dazzle  her  with  the 
prospect  of  a  visionary  throne.  Bowena,  who  possessed 
strong  sense,  neither  considered  his  plan  as  practicable,  nor 
as  desirable,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  could  it  have 
been  achieved.  Without  attempting  to  conceal  her  avowed* 
preference  of  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  she  declared  that,  were 
that  favored  knight  out  of  question,  she  would  rather  take 
refuge  in  a  convent  than  share  a  throne  with  Athelstane, 
whom,  having  always  despised,  she  now  began,  on  account 
of  the  trouble  she  received  on  his  account,  thoroughly  to 
detest. 

Nevertheless,  Cedric,  whose  opinion  of  women's  con- 
stancy  was  far  from  strong,  persisted  in  using  every  means 
in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  proposed  match,  in  which 
he  conceived  he  was  rendering  an  important  service  to  the 
Saxon  cause.  The  sudden  and  romantic  appearance  of  his 
son  in  the  lists  at  Ashby  he  had  justly  regarded  as  almost 
a  death's  blow  to  his  hopes.  His  paternal  affection,  it  is 
true,  had  for  an  instant  gained  the  victory  over  pride  and 
patriotism ;  but  both  had  returned  in  f ull  force,  and  under 
their  joint  operation,  he  was  now  bent  upon  making  a  de- 
termined  eífort  for  the  unión  of  Athelstane  and  Rowena, 
together  with  eipfiiütiixg  those  other  measures  which 
seemed  necessary  to  forward  the  restoration  of  Saxon 
independence. 

On  this  last  subject,  he  was  now  laboring  with  Athel- 
stane, not  without  having  reason,  every  now  and  then,  to 
lament,  like  Hotspur,^  that  he  should  have  moved  such  a 
1  See  Shakespeare* s  King  Henry  I  V.y  first  part. 
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dish  of  skixnmed  milk  to  so  honorable  an  action.  Athel- 
stane^  it  is  true,  was  vain  enough,  and  loved  to  have  his 
ears  tickled  with  tales  of  his  high  descent,  and  of  his  right 
by  inheritance  to  homage  and  sovereignty.  But  his  petty 
vanity  was  sufficiently  gratified  by  receiving  this  homage  at 
the  hands  of  his  immediate  attendants,  and  of  the  Saxons 
who  approached  him.  If  he  had  the  courage  to  encounter 
danger,  he  at  least  hated  the  trouble  of  going  to  seek  it ; 
and  while  he  agreed  in  the  generál  principles  laid  dowii 
by  Cedric  concerning  the  claim  of  the  Saxons  to  indepen. 
dence,  and  was  still  more  easily  convinced  of  his  own  title 
to  reign  over  them  when  that  independence  should  be  at- 
tained,  yet  when  the  means  of  asserting  these  rights  came 
to  be  discussed,  he  was  still  "Athelstane  the  ünready," 
slow,  irresolute,  procrastinating,  and  unenterprising.  The 
•warm  and  impassioned  exhortations  of  Cedric  had  as  little 
effect  upon  his  impassive  temper  as  red-hot  balls  alighting 
in  the  water,  which  produce  a  little  sound  and  smoke,  and 
are  instantly  extinguished. 

If,  leaving  this  task,  which  might  be  compared  to  spur- 
ring  a  tired  jade,  or  to  hammering  upon  cold  iron,  Cedric 
feli  back  to  his  ward  Kowena,  he  received  little  more  sat- 
isfaction  from  conferring  with  her.  For,  as  his  presence 
interrupted  the  discourse  between  the  lady  and  her  favorité 
attendant  upon  the  gallantry  and  fate  of  Wilfred,  Elgitha 
failed  not  to  revenge  both  her  mistress  and  herself,  by 
recurring  to  the  overthrow  of  Athelstane  in  the  lists,  the 
most  disagreeable  subject  which  could  greet  the  ears  of 
Cedric.  To  this  sturdy  Saxon,  therefore,  the  day's  joumey 
was  fraught  with  all  manner  of  displeasure  and  discomfort ; 
so  that  he  more  than  once  internally  cursed  the  tourna- 
ment,  and  him  who  had  proclaimed  it,  together  with  his 
own  foUy  in  ever  thinking  of  going  thither. 

At  noon,  upon  the  motion  of  Athelstane,  the  travellers 
paused  in  a  woodland  shade  by  a  fountain,  to  repose  their 
horses  and  partake  of  somé  provisions,  with  which  the 
hospitable  Abbot  had  loaded  a  sumpter  mule.  Their 
repast  was  a  pretty  long  one  ;  and  these  several  interrup- 
tions  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  hope  to  reach 
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Rotherwood  without  travelling  all  nigbt,  a  convicnon 
which  induced  them  to  proceed  on  their  way  at  a  more 
hasty  pace  than  they  had  hitherto  used.  .  ^ 


The  travellers  had  now  reached  the  verge  of  the  wooded 
country,  and  were  about  to  plunge  into  iia  recesses,  held 
dangerous  at  that  time  from  the  number  of  outlaws  whom 
oppression  and  poverty  had  drivan  to  despair,  and  who 
occupied  the  forests  in  such  large  bands  as  could  easily 
bid  defiance  to  the  feeble  police  of  the  period.  From 
these  rovers,  however,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  Cedric  and  Athelstane  accounted  themselves  secure, 
as  they  had  in  attendance  ten  servants,  besides  Wamba 
and  Gurth,  whose  aid  could  not  be  counted  upon,  the  one 
being  a  jester  and  the  other  a  captive.  It  may  be  added, 
that  in  travelling  thus  late  through  the  forest,  Cedric  and 
Athelstane  relied  on  their  descent  and  character^  as  well 
as  their  courage.  The  outlaws,  whom  the  severity  of  the 
forest  laws  had  reduced  to  this  roving  and  desperate  mode 
of  life,  were  chiefly  peasants  and  yeomén  of  Saxon  descent, 
and  were  generally  supposed  to  respect  the  persona  and 
property  of  their  countrymen. 

As  the  travellers  joumeyed  on  their  way,  they  were 
alarmed  by  repeated  cries  for  assistance ;  and  when  they 
rode  up  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  a  horse-litter  placed  upon  the  ground, 
beside  which  sat  a  young  woman,  richly  dressed  in  the 
Jewish  fashion,  while  an  old  man,  whose  yellow  cap  pro- 
claimed  him  to  belong  to  the  same  nation,  walked  up  and 
down  with  gestures  of  the  déepest  despair,  and  wriing  hia 
hands,  as  if  afifected  by  somé  strange  disaster. 


^Bcorting,  (bo  their  Boatter'd  words  diaoorw'd, 
As  unperceÍTod  I  hung  upon  their  rear,) 
Are  cloee  at  hand,  and  mean  to  paoa  the  night 
Within  the  caatle. 


Alnun  of  armed  men,  aome  noble  dame 
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To  the  iiyjuiries  of  Athelstane  and  Cedric,  the  old  Jew 
eould  for  aome  time  only  answer  by  invoking  the  prot«c- 
tion  of  all  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  succes- 
sjyáy  against  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  who  were  coming  to 
smite^  them,  hip  and  thigh,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
Wheiv  he  began  to  come  to  himself  out  of  this  agony  of 
^terror,  Isaac  of  York  (for  it  was  our  old  friend)  was  at 
/  length  able  to  explain,  that  he  had  hired  a  body-guard  of 
six  men  at  Ashby,  together  with  mules  for  carrying  the 
litter  of  a  sick  friend.    This  party  had  iindertaken  to 
escort  him  as  far  as  Doncaster.    They  had  come  thus 
far  in  safety  ;  but  having  received  inf orma  tion  from  a 
'  ^  wood-cutter  that  there  was  a  strong  band  of  outlaws  ly- 
^        -^ng  in  wait  in  the  woods  before  them,  Isáac's  mercena- 
ries  had  not  only  taken  flight,  but  had  carried  off  with 
them  the  horses  which  boré  the  litter,  and  left  the  Jew 
and  his  daughter  without  the  means  either  of  defence  or 
y^i  retreat,  to  be  plundered,  and  probably  murdered,  by 
. ^     the  banditti,  who  they  expected  every  raoment  would 
^  bring  down  upon  them.    "  Would  it  but  please  your 
^alpíS,"  added  Isaac,  in  a  tone  of  deep  humiliation,  "to 
peg^it  the  poor  Jews  to  travel  under  your  safeguard,  I 
HSÍ^ar  by  the  tables  of  our  law,  that  ne  ver  has  favor 
beejv^  conf erred  upon  a  child  of  Israel  since  the  days 
of^ur  captivity,  which  shall  be  more  gratefuUy  acknow- 
ledged." 

"  Dog  of  a  Jew  ! "  said  Athelstane,  whose  memory  was 
^       ^^IwKthat  petty  kind  which  stores  up  trifles  of  all  kinds,  but 
particularly  trifling  oflfences,  "  dost  not  remember  how 
^        tnou  didst  beard  us.in  the  gallery  at  the  tilt-yard  ?  Fight 
or  flee,  or  compound  with  the  outlaws  as  thou  dost  list ; 
ask  neither  aid  nor  company  from  us ;  and  if  they  rob 
pt^^  such  as  thee,  who  rob  all  the  world,  I,  for  mine  own 
^hare,  shall  hold  them  right  honest  folk." 
y    Cedric  did  not  assent  to  the  severe  proposal  of  his 
companión.    **We  shall  do  better,"  said  he,  "to  leave 
íhem  two  of  our  attendants  and  two  horses  to  convey 
them  back  to  the  next  village.    It  will  diminish  our 
yy       strength  but  little ;  and  with  your  good  sword,  noble 
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Athelstane,  and  the  aid  of  those  who  remaín,  it  will  be 
light  work  for  iis  to  face  twenty  of  those  runagates.'* 

Browena,  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  mention  of  outlaws 
in  force  and  so  near  them,  strongly  seconded  the  proposal 
of  her  guardian.  But  Erebecca,  suddenly  quitting  her  de- 
jected  posture,  and  making  her  way  through  the  attend- 
ants  to  the  palfrey  of  the  Saxon  lady,  knelt  down,  and, 
after  the  Orientál  fashion  in  addressing  superiors,  kissed 
the  hem  of  Kowena's  garment.  Then  rising,  and  throw-' 
ing  back  her  veil,  she  implored  her,  in  the  great  name 
of  the  God  whom  they  both  worshipped,  and  by  that 
revelation  of  the  law  upon  Mount  Sinai  in  which  they 
both  believed,  that  she  would  have  compassion  upon  them, 
and  suffer  them  to  go  forward  under  their  safeguard. 
"  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  pray  this  favor,"  said  Re- 
becca ;  "  nor  is  it  even  for  that  poor  old  man.  I  know 
that  to  wrong  and  to  spoil  our  nation  is  a  light  fault, 
if  not  a  merít  with  the  Christians ;  and  what  is  it  to  us, 
whether  it  be  done  in  the  city,  in  the  desert,  or  in  the 
field  ?  But  it  is  in  the  name  of  one  dear  to  many  and 
dear  even  to  you,  that  I  beseech  you  to  let  this  sick  per- 
Bon  be  transported  with  care  and  tenderness  under  your 
protection.  For,  if  evil  chance  him,  the  last  moment  of 
your  life  would  be  imbittered  with  regret  for  denying 
that  which  I  ask  of  you." 

The  noble  and  solemn  air  with  which  Eebecea  made 
this  appeal  gave  it  double  weight  with  the  fair  Saxon. 

The  man  is  old  and  feeble,"  she  said  to  her  guardian, 
"  the  maidén  young  and  beautiful,  their  friend  sick  and  in 
peril  of  his  life  —  Jews  though  they  be,  we  cannot  as 
Christians  leave  them  in  this  extremity.  Let  them  unload 
two  of  the  sumpter-mules,  and  put  the  baggage  behind 
two  of  the  serfs.  The  mules  may  transport  the  litter,  and 
we  have  led  horses  for  the  old  man  and  his  daughter.'^ 

Cedric  readily  assented  to  what  she  proposed,  and 
Athelstane  only  added  the  condition,  ^Hhat  they  should 
travel  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  party,  where  Wamba,"  he 
said,  "might  attend  them  with  hisshield  of  boar's  brawn." 
I  have  left  my  shield  in  the  tilt-yard,"  answered  tho 
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Jester,  '^as  has  been  the  fate  of  many  a  better  knight 
than  myself." 

Athelstane  colored  deeply,  for  such  had  been  his  own 
fate  on  the  last  day  of  the  tournainent ;  while  Rowena, 
who  was  pleased  in  the  same  proportion,  as  if  to  make 
amends  for  the  brutal  jest  of  her  unfeeling  suitor,  re- 
quested  Rebecca  to  ride  by  her  side. 

"  It  were  not  fit  I  should  do  so,"  answered  Rebecca, 
with  proud  humility,  "  where  my  society  might  be  held  a 
disgrace  to  my  protectress." 

By  this  time  the  change  of  baggage  was  hastily  achieved ; 
for  the  single  word  "outlaws"  rendered  every  one  suf- 
ficiently  alert,  and  the  approach  of  twilight  made  the 
sound  yet  more  impressive.  Amid  the  bustle,  Gurth  was 
taken  from  horseback,  in  the  course  of  which  removal 
he  prevailed  upon  the  Jester  to  slack  the  cord  with 
"which  his  arms  were  bound.  It  was  so  Ty^gligfintly  refast- 
ened,  perhaps  intentionally,  on  the  part  of  Wamba,  that 
Gurth  found  no  difficulty  in  freeing  his  arms  altogether 
from  bondage,  and  then,  gliding  into  the  thicket,  he 
made  his  escape  from  the  party. 

The  bustle  had  been  considerable,  and  it  was  somé 
time  before  Gurth  was  missed ;  for,  as  he  was  to  be 
placed  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  behind  a  servant,  every 
one  supposed  that  somé  other  of  his  companions  had  him 
under  custody,  and  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  among 
them  that  Gurth  had  actually  disappeared,  they  were 
under  such  immediate  expectation  of  an  attack  from  the 
outlaws,  that  it  was  not  held  convenient  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  circumstance. 

The  path  upon  which  the  party  travelled  was  now  so 
narrow  as  not  to  admit,  with  any  sort  of  convenience, 
above  two  riders  abreast,  and  began  to  descend  into  a 
dingle,  traversed  by  a  brook  whose  banks  were  broken, 
swampy,  and  overgrown  with  dwarf  willows.  Cedric  and 
Athelstane,  who  were  at  the  head  of  their  retinue,  saw 
the  risk  of  being  attacked  at  this  pass ;  but  neither  of 
them  having  had  much  practice  in  war,  no  better  mode 
of  preventing  danger  occurred  to  them  than  that  they 
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should  hasten  through  the  deíile  as  íast  as  possible.  Ad- 
vancing,  therefore,  without  much  order,  they  had  just 
crossed  the  brook  with  a  part  of  their  foUowers,  when 
they  were  assailed  in  front,  flank,  and  rear  at  once,  with 
an  impetuosity  to  which,  in  their  confused  and  ill-pre- 
pared  condition,  it  was  impossihle  to  offer  effectual  resist- 
ance.  The  shout  of  "  A  white  dragon  !  — a  white  dragon  I 
—  Saint  George  for  raerry  England  !  "  *  war-cries  adopted 
by  the  assailants,  as  belonging  to  their  assumed  character 
of  Saxon  outlaws,  was  heard  on  every  side,  and  on  every 
side  enemies  appeared  with  a  rapidity  of  advance  and 
»attack  which  seemed  to  raultiply  their  numbers. 

Both  the  Saxon  chiefs  weré  made  prisoners  at  the  same 
mornent,  and  each  under  circumstances  expressive  of  his 
cliaracter.  Cedric,  the  instant  an  enemy  appeared,  launched 
at  hini  his  remaining  javelin,  which,  taking  better  eflfect 
than  that  which  he  had  hurled  at  Fangs,  nailed  the  man 
against  an  oak-tree  that  happened  to  be  close  behind  him. 
Thus  far  successfiil,  Cedric  spurred  his  horse  against  a  sec- 
ond,  drawing  his  sword  at  the  same  time,  and  striking  with 
such  inconsiderate  fury  that  his  weapon  encountered  a 
thick  branch  which  hung  over  him,  and  he  was  disarmed 
by  the  violence  of  his  own  blow.  He  was  instantly  made 
prisoner,  and  puUed  from  his  horse  by  two  or  three  of  the 
banditti  who  crowded  around  him.  Athelstane  shared  his 
captivity,  his  bridle  having  been  seized,  and  he  himself 
forcibly  dismounted,  long  before  he  could  draw  his  weapon, 
or  assume  any  posture  of  eflfectual  defence. 

The  attendants,  embarrassed  with  baggage,  surprised 
and  terrified  at  the  fate  of  their  master,  feli  án  easy  prey 
to  the  assailants ;  while  the  Lady  Rowena,  in  the  centre 
of  the  cavalcade,  and  the  Jew  and  his  daughter  in  the  rear 
experienced  the  same  misfortune. 

Of  all  the  train  none  escaped  except  Wamba,  who  showed 

1  Among  the  raany  interesting  things  that  England  owes  to  the  Cru- 
eadea  is  her  patron  saint ;  for  Saint  George,  of  Cappadocia,  became  th« 
patron  saint  of  England  after  he  had  been  taken  as  the  patron  of  many 
Crusaders  and  become  the  Christian  hero  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  greal 
legend  about  him  is,  of  course,  the  story  of  hU  slaying  the  dragon. 
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apon  the  occasion  much  more  courage  than  those  who 
pretended  to  greater  sense.  He  possessed  himself  of  a 
gword  belonging  to  one  of  the  domestics,  who  was  just 
rlrawing  it  with  a  tardy  and  irresolute  hand,  laid  it  ahout 
him  üke  a  lion,  drove  hack  several  who  approached  him, 
and  made  a  brave  though  ineffectual  attempt  to  succor  his 
master.  Finding  himself  overpowered,  the  Jester  at  length 
threw  himself  from  his  horse,  plunged  into  the  thicket^ 
and.  favored  by  the  generál  confusion,  escáped  from  the 
scene  of  action. 

Yet  the  valiant  Jester,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  safe, 
hesitated  more  than  once  whether  he  should  not  tum  hack 
and  share  the  captivity  of  a  master  to  whom  he  was  sin- 
cerely  attached. 

"  I  have  heard  men  talk  of  the  blessings  of  freedom," 
he  said  to  himself ;  but  I  wish  any  wise  man  would 
teach  me  what  use  to  make  of  it,  now  that  I  have  it." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words  aloud,  a  voice  very  near 
him  called  out,  in  a  low  and  cautious  tone,  "  Wamba ! " 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  dog,  which  he  recognized  to  be 
Fangs,  jumped  up  and  fawned  upon  him.  "Gurth!" 
answered  Wamba  with  the  same  caution,  and  the  swine- 
herd  immediately  stood  before  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  he  eagerly  ;  "  what  mean 
these  cries,  and  that  clashing  of  swords  ?  " 

"  Only  a  trick  of  the  times,"  said  Wamba  ;  "  they  are 
all  prisoners." 

"  Who  are  prisoners  ?  "  exclaimed  Gurth  impatiently. 

"  My  lord,  and  my  lady,  and  Athelstane,  and  Hundi- 
bert,  and  Oswald." 

"  In  the  name  of  God  ! said  Gurth,  "how  came  they 
prisoners  ?  —  and  to  whom  ?  " 

"  Our  master  was  too  ready  to  fight,"  said  the  Jester, 

and  Athelstane  was  not  ready  enough,  and  no  other  per- 
8on  was  ready  at  all.  And  they  are  prisoners  to  green 
cassocks  and  black  visors.  And  they  lie  all  tumbled  about 
on  the  green,  like  the  crab-apples  that  you  shake  down 
to  your  swine.  And  I  would  laugh  at  it,"  said  the  honest 
íester,  "  if  I  could  for  weeping."  And  he  shed  tears  of 
unfeigned  sorrow. 
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Gurth's  countenance  kindled.  "'^^amba,"  he  said, 
"thou  hast  a  weapon,  and  thy  heart  was  ever  strongei 
than  thy  brain,  —  we  are  only  two  —  hut  a  sudden  attack 
from  men  of  resolution  will  do  much.    Follow  me  !  " 

"  Whither  ?  and  for  what  purpose  ?  "  said  the  Jester. 

"  To  rescue  Cedric." 

"But  you  ha  ve  renounced  his  seryice  but  now,"  said 
Wamba. 

"That,"  said  Gurth,  "was  but  while  he  was  fortunate 
—  follow  me." 

As  the  Jester  was  about  to  obey  a  third  person  sud- 
denly  made  his  appearance,  and  commanded  them  both  to 
halt.  From  his  dress  and  arms  Wamba  would  have  con- 
jectured  him  to  be  one  of  those  outlaws  who  had  just 
assailed  his  master ;  but,  besides  that  he  wore  no  mask,  the 
glittering  baldric  across  his  shoulder,  with  the  rich  bugle- 
horn  which  it  supported,  as  well  as  the  calm  and  command- 
ing  expression  of  his  voice  and  manner,  made  him,  not- 
withstanding  the  twilight,  recognize  Locksley  the  yeoman, 
who  had  been  victorious,  under  such  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances,  in  the  contest  for  the  prize  of  archery. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  said  he,  "  pt  who 
is  it  that  riüe,  and  ransom,  and  make  prisoners  in  these 
forests  ?  " 

"  You  may  look  at  their  cassocks  close  by,"  said  Wamba, 
and  see  whether  they  be  thy  children's  coats  or  no, 
for  they  are  as  like  thine  own  as  one  green  pea-pod  is  to 
another.'* 

"I  will  learn  that  presently,"  answered  Locksley; 
"  and  I  charge  ye,  on  peril  of  your  lives,  not  to  stir  from 
the  place  where  ye  stand  until  I  have  returned.  Obey 
me,  and  it  shall  be  the  better  for  you  and  your  masters. 
Yet  stay,  I  must  render  myself  as  like  these  men  as  pos- 
sible.'^ 

So  saying,  he  unbuckled  his  baldric  with  the  bugle, 
took  a  feather  from  his  cap,  and  gave  them  to  Wamba ; 
then  drew  a  vizard  from  his  pouch,  and,  repeating  his 
charges  to  them  to  stand  fast,  went  to  execute  his  purposea 
of  reconnoitring. 
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Shall  we  stand  fast,.Gurth  ?  "  said  Wamba ;  "  or  shall 
we  e'en  give  him  leg-bail  ?  ^  In  my  foolish  mind^  he  had 
all  the  equipage  of  a  thief  too  much  in  readiness  to  be 
himself  a  true  man." 

"  Let  him  be  the  devil,"  said  Gurth,  "  an  he  will.  We 
can  be  no  worse  of  waiting  his  retum.  If  he  belong  to 
that  party,  he  must  already  have  given  them  the  alarm, 
and  it  will  avail  nothing  either  to  fight  or  to  fly.  Besides, 
I  have  late  experience,  that  arrant  thieves  are  not  the 
worst  men  in  the  world  to  have  to  deal  with." 

The  yeoman  retumed  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

"  Friend  Gurth/'  he  said,  "  I  have  mingled  among  yon 
men,  and  have  learnt  to  whom  they  belong,  and  whither 
they  are  bound.  There  is,  I  think,  no  chance  that  they 
will  proceed  to  any  actual  violence  against  their  prisoners. 
For  three  men  to  attempt  them  at  this  moment  were  little 
else  thau  madness ;  for  they  are  good  men  of  war,  and 
have,  as  such,  placed  sentinels  to  give  the  alarm  when  any 
one  approaches.  But  I  trust  soon  to  gather  such  a  f orce  • 
as  may  act  in  defiance  of  all  their  precautions ;  you  are  both 
servants,  and,  as  I  think,  faithful  servants  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon,  the  friend  of  the  rights  of  the  Englishmen.  He 
shall  not  want  English  hands  to  help  him  in  this  extremity. 
Come,  then,  with  me,  until  I  gather  more  aid.'' 

So  saying,  he  walked  through  the  wood  at  a  great  pace, 
followed  by  the  jester  and  the  swineherd.  It  was  not 
consistent  with  Wamba's  humor  to  travel  long  in  silence. 
.  "I  think,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  baldric  and  bugle 
yHvhich  he  still  carried,  "  that  I  saw  the  arrow  shot  which 
won  this  gay  prize,  and  that  not  so  long  since  as  Christ- 
mas." 

/       "  And  I,"  said  Gurth,  "  could  take  it  on  my  halidom, 
/    that  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  good  yeoman  who  won 
it,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  that  the  moon  is  not 
three  days  older  since  I  did  so.'' 

"  Mine  honest  friends,"  replied  the  yeoman,  "  who  or 
what  I  am  is  little  to  the  present  purpose ;  should  I  free 
your  master,  you  will  have  reason  to  think  me  the  best 
1  Escape;  ílíght. 
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friend  you  have  erer  had  in  your  livea.  And  whether  I 
am  known  by  one  name  or  another  —  or  whether  I  can 
draw  a  bow  as  well  or  better  than  a  cow-keeper,  or  whether 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  walk  in  sunshine  or  by  moonlight,  are 
matters  which,  as  they  do  not  concern  you^  so  neither  need 
ye  busy  yourselves  respecting  them." 

Our  heads  are  in  the  lion's  mouth/'  said  Wamba,  in  a 
whisper  to  Gurth,  "  get  them  out  how  we  can." 

"  Hush  —  be  silent/'  said  Gurth.  "  OflTend  him  not  by 
thy  íolly^  and  I  trust  sincerely  that  all  will 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Whon  ftutamn  nights  were  long  and  dietr. 

And  f  orest  wallu  were  dark  and  dlm, 
How  sweetly  on  the  pilgrim's  ear 

Wm  wont  to  steal  the  hermit's  hyum  I 

Deyotton  borrows  Miuto's  tone, 

And  Mubíc  took  Devotion's  wing ; 
And,  üke  the  bird  that  haila  the  sun, 

They  aoar  to  heaven,  and  soaring  sing. 

The  Hermü  o/St.  Clemeni't  WeO. 

It  was  after  three  hours'  good  walking  that  the  se.rvants 
of  Cedric,  with  their  mysterious  guide,  arrived  at  a  small 
opening  in  the  forest,  in  the  centre  of  which  grew  an  oak- 
tree  of  enormous  magnitude,  throwing  its  twisted  branches 
in  every  direction.  Beneath  this  tree  four  or  five  yeomen 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  while  another,  as  sentinel^ 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  moonlight  shade. 

Upon  hearing  the  sound  of  feet  approaching,  the  watch 
instantly  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  sleepers  as  suddenly 
started  up  and  bent  their  bows.  Six  arrows  placed  on 
the  string  were  pointed  towards  the  quarter  from  which 
the  travellers  approached,  when  their  guide,  being  recog- 
nized,  was  welcomed  with  every  tokén  of  respect  and 
áttachment,  and  all  signs  and  fears  of  a  rough  reception  at 
once  Bubsided. 

"  Where  is  the  miller  ?  "  was  his  first  question. 
On  the  road  towards  Botherham." 
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"  With  how  many  ?  "  demanded  the  leader,  for  such  he 
seemed  to  be. 

"  With  six  men,  and  good  hope  of  booty,  if  it  please 
8t.  Nicholas." 

"Devoutly  spoken,"  said  Locksley;  "and  where  is 
Allan-a-Dale  ?  "  * 

"  Walked  up  towards  the  Watling-street,*  to  watch  for 
the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx." 

"  That  is  well  thought  on  also,"  replied  the  captain ;  — 
"  and  where  is  the  Friar  ?  " 

"  In  his  cell." 

"  Thither  will  I  go,"  said  Locksley.  "  Disperse  and 
éeek  your  companions.  Collect  what  force  you  can  for 
there's  game  afoot  that  must  be  hunted  hard,  and  will 
turn  to  bay.  .  Meet  me  here  by  daybreak.  And  stay," 
he  added,  "  I  ha  ve  forgottén  what  is  most  necessary  of  the 
whole.  Two  of  you  take  the  road  quickly  towards  Tor- 
quilstone,  the  Castle  of  Eront-de-Bceuf.  A  set  of  gallants, 
wlio  have  been  masquerading  in  such  guise  as  our  own, 
are  carrying  a  band  of  prisoners  thither.  Watch  them 
closely,  for,  even  if  they  reach  the  castle  before  we  collect 
our  force,  our  honor  is  concemed  to  punish  them,  and  we 
will  find  means  to  do  so.  Keep  a  close  watch*  on  them, 
therefore ;  and  despatch  one  of  your  comrades,  the  lightest 
of  foot,  to  bring  the  news  of  the  yeomen  thereabout." 

They  promised  implicit  obedience,  and  departed  with 
alacrity  on  their  different  errands.  In  the  meanwhile, 
their  leader  and  his  two  companions,  who  now  looked 
upon  him  with  great  respect,  as  well  as  somé  fear,  pursued 
their  way  to  the  chapel  of  Copmanhurst. 

1  AIIan-a-Dale  is  a  familiar  name  in  the  Robin  Hood  legend.  He  was  in 
love  with  a  young  damftel  who  was  taken  from  him  to  be  made  the  bride 
of  an  old  knif]:ht ;  and  Robin  Hood,  "  pittying  the  3'oung  man's  case,  took 
her  from  the  old  knight,  wben  they  were  going  to  be  marryed,  and  restored 
ber  to  ber  own  love  again."  See  the  báliad  in  which  this  is  related,  in 
English  and  Scottish  Baüads,  edited  by  Professor  F.  J.  Child. 

3  Watling  Street  was  one  of  the  great  bighways  built  in  Britain  by  the 
Bomans.  It  began  at  Dover  and  went  through  London  and  northward  to 
Chester  and  York.  Traces  of  it  are  yet  visible,  and  there  is  a  Watling 
Street  now  ir\  London. 
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When  they  had  reached  the  little  moonlight  glade,  hav-i 
ing  in  front  the  reverend,  though  ruinous  chapel^  and  the 
rude  hermitage,  so  well  suited  to  ascetic  devotion,  Wamba 
whispered  to  Gurth,  "  If  this  be  the  habitation  of  a  thief, 
it  makes  good  the  old  proverb,  The  nearer  the  church  the 
farther  from  God.  And,  by  my  cockscomb,"  he  added, 
"  I  think  it  be  even  so.  Hearken  but  to  the  black  sanc- 
tus  ^  which  they  are  singing  in  the  hermitager ! " 

In  fact,  the  anchorite  and  his  guest  were  performing  at 
the  f uU  extent  of  their  very  powerful  lungs  an  old  drink- 
ing-song,  of  which  this  was  the  burden :  — 

**  Comc,  trowl  the  brown  bowl  to  me, 

Bully  boy,  bully  boy, 
Come,  trowl  the  brown  bowl  to  me : 

Ho !  jolly  Jenkin,  I  spy  a  knave  in  drinking, 
Come,  trowl  the  brown  bowl  to  me." 

**Now,  that  is  not  ill  sung,"  said  Wamba,  who  had 
thrown  in  a  few  of  his  own  flourishes  to  help  out  the 
chorus.  "  But  who,  in  the  saint's  name,  ever  expected  to 
have  heard  such  a  jolly  chant  come  from  out  a  hermit's 
cell  at  midnight  ?  " 

"Marry,  that  should  I,"  said  Gurth,  "for  the  jolly 
Clerk  of  Copmanhurst  is  a  known  mau,  and  kills  half  the 
deer  that  are  stolen  in  this  walk.  Men  say  that  the 
keeper  has  complained  to  his  official,  and  that  he  will  be 
stripped  of  his  cowl  and  cope  altogether  if  he  keep  not 
better  order." 

While  they  were  thus  speaking  Locksley's  loud  and 
repeated  knocks  had  at  length  disturbed  the  anchorite  and 
his  guest.  "  By  my  beads,"  said  the  hermit,  stopping 
short  in  a  grand  flourish,  "  here  come  more  benighted 
guests.  I  would  not  for  my  cowl  that  they  found  us  in 
this  goodly  exercise.  Ali  men  have  their  enemies,  good 
Sir  Sluggard;  and  there  be  those  malignant  enough  to 
construe  the  hospitable  refreshment  which  I  have  been 
offering  to  you,  a  weary  traveller,  for  the  matter  of  three 

1  The  sanctus  is  the  part  of  the  church  service  beginning  Sanctiu,  sano* 
tus^  sanctus  (Holy,  holy,  holy !) ;  and  an  irreverent  or  burlesque  song  ii 
ealled  a  black  sanctos. 
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short  hoursy  into  sheer  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  vices 
alike  alien  to  my  profession  and  my  disposition." 

"  Base  calumniators  !  "  replied  the  knight ;  "  I  would  I 
had  the  chastising  of  them.  Nevertheless,  Holy  Clerk,  it 
is  true  that  all  have  their  enemies  ;  and  there  be  those  in 
this  very  land  whom  I  would  rather  speak  to  through  the 
bars  of  my  helmet  than  barefaced." 

Gret  thine  iron  pot  on  thy  bead,  then,  friend  Sluggard, 
as  quickly  as  thy  nature  will  permit,"  said  the  hermit, 

while  I  remove  these  pewter  flagons,  whose  late  contents 
run  strangely  in  mine  own  pate ;  and  to  drown  the  clatter 
—  for,  in  faith,  I  feel  somewhat  imsteady  —  strike  into 
the  tune  which  thou  hearest  me  sing ;  it  is  no  matter  for 
the  words  —  I  scarce  know  them  myself 

So  saying,  he  struck  np  a  thundering  De  profundis 
clamavi,^  under  cover  of  which  he  removed  the  apparátus 
of  their  banquet ;  while  the  knight,  laughing  heartily,  and 
arming  himself  all  the  while,  assisted  his  host  with  his 
voice  from  time  to  time  as  his  mirth  permitted. 

"  What  devil's  matins  are  you  after  at  this  hour  ?  "  said 
a  voice  from  without. 

"  Heaven  forgive  you,  Sir  Traveller !  "  said  the  hermit, 
whose  own  nőise,  and  perhaps  his  noctumal  potations, 
prevented  from  recognizing  accents  which  were  tolerably 
familiar  to  him.  "  Wend  on  your  way,  in  the  name  of 
God  and  St.  Dunstan,  and  disturb  not  the  devotions  of 
me  and  my  holy  brother." 

"  Mad  priest,"  answered  the  voice  from  without,  "  open 
to  Locksley ! " 

"  All  's  safe  —  all's  right,"  said  the  hermit  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  But  who  is  he  ?  "  said  the  Black  Knight ;  "  it  imports 
me  much  to  know." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  answered  the  hermit ;  "  I  teli  thee  he  is 
a  friend." 

"  But  what  friend  ?  "  answered  the  knight ;  "  for  he 
may  be  friend  to  thee  and  none  of  mine." 

"  What  friend  ?  "  replied  the  hermit ;  "  that,  now,  is 
1  **Out  oí  the  depths  have  I  cried    (Psalm  cxxx.  1). 
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one  of  the  questions  ihat  is  more  easily  asked  than  BXif» 
swered.  What  fríend  ?  —  why,  he  is,  now  that  I  bethink 
me  a  little,  the  very  same  honest  keeper  I  told  thee  of  ^  a 
while  since." 

"  Ay,  as  honest  a  keeper  as  thou  art  a  pious  hermit/' 
replied  the  knight,  "  I  doubt  it  not.  But  undo  the  door 
to  him  before  he  beat  it  from  its  hinges." 

The  dogs,  in  the  mean  time,  which  had  made  a  dreadful 
baying  at  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance,  seemed 
now  to  recognize  the  voice  of  him  who  stood  without ;  for, 
totally  changing  their  manner,  they  scratched  and  whined 
at  the  door,  as  if  in  terceding  for  his  admission.  The  her- 
mit  speedily  unbolted  his  poi-tal,  and  admitted  Locksley, 
with  his  two  companions. 

"  Why,  hermit,"  was  the  yeoman's  first  question  as  soon 
as  he  beheld  the  knight,  what  boon  companion  hast  thou 
here?''. 

"  A  brother  of  our  order,"  replied  the  friar,  shaking  his 
head ;  "  we  have  been  at  our  orisons  all  night." 

"  He  is  a  monk  of  the  church  militant,  I  think,"  an- 
swered  Locksley  ;  "  and  there  be  more  of  them  abroad.  I 
teli  thee,  friar,  thou  must  lay  down  the  rosary  and  take  up 
the  quarter-staff ;  we  shall  need  every  one  of  our  merry 
men,  whether  clerk  or  layman.  But,''  he  added,  taking  him 
a  step  aside,  "art  tliou  mad  ?  to  give  admittance  to  a  knight 
thou  dost  not  know  ?    Hast  thou  forgót  our  articles  ?  " 

"  Not  know  him  ! "  replied  the  friar  boldly ;  "  I  know 
him  as  well  as  the  beggar  knows  his  dish." 

"  And  what  is  his  name,  then  ?  "  demanded  Locksley. 

"  His  name,"  said  the  hermit  —  "  his  name  is  Sir  An- 
thony  of  Scrablestone  —  as  if  I  would  drink  with  a  man, 
and  did  not  know  his  name !  " 

"  Thou  hast  been  drinking  more  than  enough,  friar," 
said  the  woodsman,  "  and,  I  fear,  prating  more  than  enough, 
too." 

"Good  yeoman,"  said  the  knight,  coming  forward,  "be 
not  wroth  with  my  merry  host.  He  did  but  afford  me  the 
hospitality  which  I  would  have  compelled  from  him  if  he 
had  refused  it." 
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Thou  compel ! "  said  the  friar ;  "  wait  but  till  I  have 
changed  this  gray  gown  for  a  green  cassock,  and  ií  I 
make  not  a  quarter-staff  ring  twelve  npon  thy  pate^  I  am 
neither  true  clerk  nor  good  woodsman.'^ 

While  be  spoke  tbus  be  stript  off  his  gown,  and  ap- 
peared  in  a  close  black  buckram  doublet  and  drawers, 
over  wbicb  be  speedily  did  on  a  cassock  of  green,  and 
bose  of  tbe  same  color.  "  I  pray  tbee  truss  my  points," 
said  be  to  Wamba,  and  tbou  sbalt  bave  a  cup  of  sack  for 
tby  labor.'' 

**  Gramercy  for  tby  sack,"  said  Wamba ;  "  but  tbinkst 
tbou  it  is  lawf ul  for  me  to  aid  you  to  transmew  tbyself 
from  a  boly  bermit  into  a  sinful  forester  ?  " 

"  Never  fear,"  said  tbe  bermit ;  "  I  will  but  confess  tbe 
sins  of  my  green  cloak  to  my  gray  friar's  frock,  and  all  sball 
be  well  again." 

Amei^ !  "  answered  tbe  Jester ;  a  broadclotb  penitent 
sbould  bave  a  sackclotb  confessor,  and  your  frock  may  ab- 
solve  my  motley  doublet  into  tbe  bargain." 

So  saying,  be  accommodated  tbe  friar  witb  bis  assistance 
in  tying  tbe  endless  number  of  points,  as  tbe  laces  wbicb 
attacbed  tbe  bose  to  tbe  doublet  were  tben  termed. 

Wbile  tbey  were  tbus  employed,  Locksley  led  tbe  knigbt 
a  little  apart,  and  addressed  bim  tbus:  '^Deny  it  not, 
Sir  Knigbt  —  you  are  be  wbo  decided  tbe  victöry  to  tbe 
advantage  of  tbe  Englisb  against  tbe  strangers  t)n  tbe  seo- 
ond  day  of  tbe  toumament  at  Asbby." 

"  And  wbat  follows,  if  you  guess  truly,  good  yeoman  ?  " 
replied  tbe  knigbt. 

"  I  sbould  in  tbat  case  bold  you,"  replied  tbe  yeoman, 
"  a  friend  to  tbe  weaker  party." 

"  Sucb  is  tbe  duty  of  a  true  knigbt  at  least,"  replied 
tbe  Black  Cbampion ;  "  and  I  would  not  willingly  tbat 
tbere  were  reason  to  tbink  otberwise  of  me." 

But  for  my  purpose,"  said  tbe  yeoman,  "  tbou  sbouldst 
be  as  well  a  good  Englishman  as  a  good  knigbt ;  for  tbat 
wbicb  I  have  to  speak  of  concems,  indeed,  tbe  duty  of 
every  honest  man,  but  is  more  especially  tbat  of  a  true- 
born  native  of  England." 
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"  You  cían  speak  to  no  one,"  replied  the  knight,  "  to 
whom  England,  and  tbe  life  of  every  Englishman^  can  be 
dearer  than  to  me.'^ 

I  would  willingly  believe  so/'  said  the  woodaman, 
"  for  never  had  this  country  such  need  to  be  supported  by 
those  who  love  her.  Hear  me,  and  I  will  teli  thee  of  an 
enterprise,  in  which,  ií  thou  be'st  really  that  which  thou 
seemest,  thou  mayest  take  an  honorable  part.  A  band  of 
villains,  in  the  disguise  of  better  men  than  themselves, 
have  niade  themselves  master  of  the  person  of  a  noble 
Englishman  called  Cedríc  the  Saxon,  together  with  his 
ward,  and  his  friend,  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  and 
have  transported  them  to  a  castle  ín  this  forest,  called 
Torquilstone.  I  ask  of  thee,  as  a  good  knight  and  a  good 
Englishman,  wilt  thou  aid  in  their  rescue  ?  " 

"  I  am  bound  by  my  vow  to  do  so,"  replied  the  knight ; 
"  but  I  would  willingly  know  who  you  are,  who  request 
my  assistance  in  their  behalf  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  the  forester,  "  a  nameless  man ;  but  I  am 
the  friend  of  my  country,  and  of  my  country's  friends. 
With  this  account  of  me  you  must  for  the  present  remain 
satisfied,  the  more  especially  since  you  yourself  desire  to 
continue  unknown.  Believe,  however,  that  my  word, 
when  pledged,  is  as  inviolate  as  if  I  wore  golden  spurs." 

"  I  willingly  believe  it,"  said  the  knight ;  "  I  have  been 
accustomedp  to  study  men's  countenances,  and  I  can  read 
ín  thine  honesty  and  resolution.  I  will,  therefore,  ask 
thee  no  farther  questions,  but  aid  thee  in  setting  at  f ree- 
dom  these  oppressed  captives ;  which  done,  I  trust  we 
shall  part  better  acquainted,  and  well  satisíied  with  each 
other.'' 

"  So,"  said  Wamba  to  Gurth,  —  for  the  friar  being  now 
fuUy  equipped,  the  Jester,  having  approached  to  the  other 
side  of  the  hut,  had  heard  the  conclusion  of  the  conver- 
sation,  —  "  So  we  have  got  a  new  ally  ?  I  trust  the 
valor  of  the  knight  will  be  truer  metál  than  the  religion 
of  the  hermit,  or  the  honesty  of  the  yeoman;  for  this 
Locksley  looks  like  a  ború  deer-stealer,  and  the  priest  like 
ft  lusty  hypocrite." 
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"Hold  thy  peace,  Wamba/^  said  Gurth;  "it  may  all 
oe  as  thou  dost  guess ;  but  were  the  horned  devil  to  rise 
and  proűer  me  his  assistance  to  set  at  liberty  Cedric  and 
tbo  Lady  Rowena,  I  fear  I  should  hardly  have  religion 
enough  to  refuse  the  foul  fiend's  offer,  and  bid  hím  get 
behind  me.'' 

The  friar  was  now  completely  accoutred  as  a  yeoman, 
with  sword  and  buckler,  bow  and  quiver,  and  a  strong 
partisan  over  his  shoulder.  He  left  his  cell  at  the  head 
of  the  party,  and,  having  carefully  locked  the  door,  de- 
posited  the  key  under  the  threshold. 

"Art  thou  in  condition  to  do  good  service,  friar?" 
said  Locksley ;  "  or  does  the  brown  bowl  still  run  in  thy 
head?" 

"  Not  more  than  a  draught  of  Saint  Dunstan's  fountain 
will  allay,"  answered  the  priest ;  "  something  there  is  of 
a  whizzing  in  my  brain,  and  of  instability  in  my  legs,  but 
you  shall  presently  see  both  pass  away." 

So  saying,  he  stepped  to  the  stone  hasin,  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  fountain  as  they  feli  förmed  bubbles  which 
danced  in  the  white  moonlight,  and  took  so  long  a  draught 
as  if  he  had  meant  to  exhaust  the  spring. 

"  When  didst  thou  drink  as  deep  a  draught  of  water 
before,  Holy  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst  ? "  said  the  Black 
Knight. 

"Never  since  my  wine-butt  leaked,  and  let  out  its 
liquor  by  an  illegal  vent,"  replied  the  friar,  "  and  so  left 
me  nothing  to  drink  but  my  patron's  bounty  here." 

Then  plunging  his  hands  and  head  into  the  fountain, 
he  washed  from  them  all  marks  of  the  midnight  revei. 

Thus  refreshed  and  soberedj  the  jolly  priest  twirled  his 
heavy  partisan  round  his  head  with  three  íingers,  as  if  he 
had  been  balancing  a  reed,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time^ 
"Where  be  those  falsé  ravishers,  who  carry  off  wenches 
against  their  will  ?  May  the  foul  fiend  ily  oíf  with  me, 
if  I  am  not  man  enough  for  a  dozen  of  them !  " 

"  Swearest  thou,  Holy  Clerk  ?  "  said  the  Black  Knight. 

"  Clerk  me  no  clerks,"  replied  the  transformed  priest ; 
^  by  Saint  Greorge  and  the  Dragon,  I  am  no  longer  a  shave* 
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ling  tbau  while  my  frock  is  on  my  back.  When  I  am  cased 
in  my  greeu  cassock,  I  will  drink,  swear,  and  woo  a  lass, 
with  any  blithe  forester  in  tbe  West  Eiding." 

"  Come  on,  Jack  Priest,"  said  Locksley,  "  and  be 
silent;  tbou  art  as  noisy  as  a  whole  convent  on  a  boly 
eve,  wben  tbe  Fatber  Abbot  bas  gone  to  bed.  Come  on 
you,  too,  my  masters ;  tarry  not  to  talk  of  it.  I  say,  come 
on,  we  must  coUect  all  our  forces,  and  few  enougb  we 
sball  bave,  ií  we  are  to  storm  tbe  Castle  of  Eeginald 
Front-de-Boeuf." 

"  Wbat !  is  it  Front-de-BoBuf,"  said  tbe  Black  Knigbt, 
"wbo  bas  stopt  on  tbe  king's  bigbway  tbe  king's  liege 
subjects  ?    Is  be  turnéd  tbief  and  oppressor  ?  " 

"  Oppressor  be  ever  was,"  said  Locksley. 

"  And  for  tbief,"  said  tbe  priest,  "  I  doubt  if  ever  be 
were  evén  balf  so  bonest  a  man  as  many  a  tbief  of  my 
acquaintance.'^ 

"  Move  on,  priest,  and  be  silent,"  said  tbe  yeoman ;  "  it 
were  better  you  led  tbe  way  to  tbe  place  of  rendezvous, 
tban  say  wbat  sbould  be  left  unsaid,  botb  in  decency  and 
prudence." 

CHAPTEE  XXL 

AlftB,  how  many  honn  and  yean  have  patty 
Since  humán  forma  have  round  thia  table  aatey 
Or  lamp,  or  taper,  on  its  surfaoe  gleam*d  I 
Methinks,  I  hear  the  soond  of  time  long  paaa*d 
Still  munnuring  o*er  ua,  in  the  lofty  vdd 
Of  tbeae  dark  arches,  üke  tbe  llng*ring  voioes 
Of  thoee  who  long  witiiin  thelr  graves  have  alept. 

Orra,  a  Traffedif, 

While  tbese  measures  were  taking  in  bebalf  of  Cedrio 
and  bis  companions,  tbe  armed  men  by  wbom  tbe  latter 
bad  been  seized  burried  tbeir  captives  along  towards  tbe 
place  of  security,  wbere  tbey  intended  to  imprison  tbem. 
But  darkness  came  on  fast,  and  tbe  patbs  of  tbe  wood 
seemed  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  marauders.  Tbey 
were  compelled  to  make  several  long  balts,  and  once  or 
twice  to  retuin  on  their  road  to  resume  tbe  direction 
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which  they  wished  to  pursue.  The  summer  mom  had 
dawned  upon  them  ere  they  cotild  travel  in  fuU  assurance 
that  they  held  the  right  path.  But  confídence  returned 
with  light,  and  the  cavalcade  now  moved  rapidly  forward. 
Meanwhile,  the  foUowing  dialogue  took  place  between  the 
two  leaders  of  the  banditti :  — 

It  is  time  thou  shouldst  leave  us,  Sir  Maurice/'  said 
the  Templar  to  De  Bracy,  "  in  order  to  prepare  the  second 
part  of  thy  mystery.  Thou  art  next,  thou  knowest,  to  act 
the  Knight  Deliverer." 

"  I  have  thought  better  of  it,"  said  De  Bracy  ;  "  I  will 
not  leave  thee  till  the  prize  is  fairly  deposited  in  Front- 
de-Bceuf's  castle.  There  will  I  appear  before  the  Lady 
Bowena  ín  mine  own  shape,  and  trust  that  she  will  set 
down  to  the  vehemence  of  my  passión  the  violence  of 
which  I  have  been  guilty." 

"And  what  has  made  thee  change  thy  plan,  Db 
Bracy  ?  "  replied  the  Knight  Templar. 

"  That  concems  thee  nothing/'  answered  his  companion. 

"  I  would  hope,  however,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Tem- 
plar, "that  this  alteration  of  measures  arises  from  no 
suspicion  of  my  honorable  meaning,  such  as  Fitzurse 
endeavored  to  instil  into  thee  ?  " 

"  My  thoughts  are  my  own,"  answered  De  Bracy ; 
"  the  fíend  laughs,  they  say,  when  one  thief  robs  another ; 
and  we  know,  that  were  he  to  spit  fire  and  brimstone 
instead,  it  would  never  prevent  a  Templar  from  following 
his  bent." 

"  Or  the  leader  of  a  Free  Company,"  answered  the 
Templar,  "  from  dreading,  at  the  hands  of  a  comrade  and 
friend,  the  injustice  he  does  to  all  mankind." 

"  This  is  unprofitable  and  perilous  recrimination," 
answered  De  Bracy ;  "  suffice  it  to  say,  I  know  the  morals 
of  the  Temple  Order,  and  I  will  not  give  thee  the  power 
of  cheating  me  out  of  the  fair  prey  for  which  I  have  run 
such  risks." 

"  Psha ! "  replied  the  Templar,  "  what  hast  thou  to 
fear  ?    Thou  knowest  the  vows  of  our  order." 

"  Right  well,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  and  also  how  they  are 
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kept.  Come,  Sir  Templar,  the  laws  of  gallantry  have  a 
liberal  interpretation  in  Falestine,  and  this  is  a  case  in 
which  I  will  trust  nothing  to  your  conscience." 

"  Hear  the  truth,  then,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  I  care 
not  for  your  blue-eyed  beauty.  There  is  in  that  train  one 
who  will  make  me  a  l?etter  mate." 

"  What !  wouldst  thou  stoop  to  the  waiting  damsel  ? 
9aid  De  Bracy. 

"  No,  Sir  Knight/'  said  the  Templar  haughtily.  "To 
the  waiting-woman  will  I  not  stoop.  I  have  a  prize 
emong  the  captives  as  lovely  as  thine  own." 

"  By  the  mass,  thou  meanest  the  fair  Jewess !  "  said 
De  Bracy. 

"  And  if  I  do,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "  who  shall  gainsay 
me  ? 

"  No  one  that  I  know,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  unless  it  be 
your  vüw  of  celibacy,  or  a  check  of  conscience  for  an 
intrigue  with  a  Jewess." 

"  For  my  vow,"  said  the  Templar,  "  our  Grand  Master 
hath  granted  me  a  dispensation.  And  for  my  conscience, 
a  man  that  has  slain  three  hundred  Saracens  need  not 
reckon  up  every  little  failing,  like  a  village  girl  at  her 
first  confession  upon  Good  Friday  eve." 

"  Thou  knowest  best  thine  own  privileges,"  said  De 
Bracy.  *^  Yet,  I  would  have  sworn  thy  thoughts  had 
been  more  on  the  old  usurer's  money-bags  than  on  the 
black  eyes  of  the  daughter." 

"  I  can  admire  both,"  answered  the  Templar  ;  "  besides, 
the  old  Jew  ia  but  half-prize.  I  must  share  his  spoils 
with  Front-de-Boeuf,  who  w^ill  not  lend  us  the  use  of  his 
castle  for  nothing.  I  must  have  something  that  I  can 
terra  exclusively  my  own  by  this  foray  of  ours,  and  I  have 
fixed  on  the  lovely  Jewess  as  my  peculiar  prize.  But, 
now  thou  knowest  my  drift,  thou  wilt  resume  thine  own 
originál  plan,  wilt  thou  not?  Thou  hast  nothing,  thou 
seest,  to  fear  from  my  interference." 

"  No,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "  I  will  remain  beside  my 
prize.  What  thou  sayest  is  passing  true ;  but  I  like  not 
the  privileges  acquired  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Grand 
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Master,  and  the  merít  acquired  by  tbe  slaughter  of  three 
hundred  Saracens.  You  have  too  good  a  right  to  a  free 
pardon,  to  render  you  very  scrupulous  about  peccadilloes.'' 

While  tbis  dialogue  was  proceeding,  Cedric  was  endeav- 
oring  to  wring  out  of  tbose  wbe  guarded  bim  an  avowal 
of  tbeir  cbaracter  and  purpose.  "  You  sbould  be  Englisb- 
men,"  said  be ;  "  and  yet,  sacred  Heaven  !  you  prey  upon 
your  countrymen  as  if  you  were  very  Normans.  You 
sbould  be  my  neigbbors,  and,  if  so,  my  friends,  for  wbicb 
of  my  Englisb  neigbbors  bave  reason  to  be  otberwise  ?  I 
teli  ye,  yeomen,  tbat  even  tbose  among  ye  who  bave  been 
branded  witb  outlawry  bave  bad  f rom  me  protection ;  for 
I  bave  pitied  tbeir  miseries,  and  curst  tbe  oppression  of 
tbeir  tyrannic  nobles.  Wbat,  tben,  would  you  bave  of 
me  ?  or  in  wbat  can  tbis  violence  sérve  ye  ?  Ye  are 
worse  tban  brute  beasts  in  your  actions,  and  will  you  imi- 
tate  tbem  in  tbeir  very  dumbness  ?  " 

It  was  in  vain  tbat  Cedric  expostulated  witb  bis  guards, 
wbo  bad  too  many  good  reasons  for  tbeir  silence  to  be  in- 
duced  to  break  it  eitber  by  bis  wratb  or  bis  expostulations. 
They  continued  to  burry  bim  along,  travelling  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  until,  at  tbe  end  of  an  avenue  of  buge  trees, 
arose  Torquilstone,  now  tbe  boary  and  ancient  castle  of 
Reginaid  Front-de-Boeuf.  It  was  a  fortress  of  no  great 
size,  consisting  of  a  donjon,  or  large  and  bigb  square  tower^ 
surrounded  by  buildings  of  inferior  beigbt,  wbicb  were 
encircled  by  an  inner  court-yard.  Around  tbe  exteriőr 
wall  was  a  deep  moat,  supplied  witb  water  from  a  neigb- 
boring  rivulet.  Front-de-Boeuf,  wbose  cbaracter  placed 
bim  often  at  feud  witb  bis  enemies,  bad  made  considerable 
additions  to  tbe  strengtb  of  bis  castle,  by  building  towers 
upon  tbe  outward  wall,  so  as  to  flank  it  at  every  angle. 
Tbe  access,  as  usual  in  castles  of  tbe  period,  lay  tbrougb 
an  arcbed  barbican,  or  outwork,  wbicb  was  terminated  and 
defended  by  a  small  turret  at  eacb  corner. 

Cedric  no  sooner  saw  tbe  turrets  of  Front-de-Boeuf's 
castle  raise  tbeir  gray  and  moss-grown  battlements,  glim- 
mering  in  tbe  morning  sun,  above  tbe  woods  by  wbicb  tbey 
were  surrounded,  tban  be  instantly  augured  more  truly 
eoncerning  tbe  cause  of  bis  misfortune. 
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"  I  did  injustice,"  he  said,  "  to  the  thieves  and  outlaws 
of  these  woods,  when  I  supposed  such  banditti  to  belong 
to  their  bands ;  I  might  as  justly  ha  ve  confounded  the 
foxes  of  these  brakes  with  the  ravening  wolves  of  Francé. 
Teli  me,  dogs  —  is  it  my  lif e  or  my  wealth  that  your  mas- 
ter  aims  at  ?  Is  it  too  much  that  two  Saxons,  myself  and 
the  noble  Athelstaue,  should  hold  land  in  the  country 
which  was  once  the  patrimony  of  our  race  ?  Put  us,  then, 
to  death,  and  complete  your  tyranny  by  taking  our  lives,  as 
you  began  with  our  liberties.  If  the  Saxon  Cedric  csannot 
rescue  England,  he  is  willing  to  die  for  her.  Teli  your 
tyrannical  master,  I  do  only  beseech  him  to  dismiss  the 
Lady  Rowena  in  honor  and  safety.  She  is  a  woman,  and 
he  need  not  dread  her ;  and  with  us  will  die  all  who  dare 
fight  in  her  cause." 

The  attendants  remained  as  mute  to  this  address  as  to 
the  former,  and  they  now  stood  before  the  gate  of  the 
castle.  De  Bracy  winded  his  horn  three  times,  and  the 
archers  and  cross-bow  men,  who  had  manned  the  wall  upon 
seeing  their  approach,  hastened  to  lower  the  drawbridge 
and  admit  them.  The  prisoners  were  compelled  by  their 
guards  to  alight,  and  were  conducted  to  an  apartment 
where  a  hasty  repast  was  óffered  them,  of  which  none  but 
Athelstane  felt  any  inclination  to  partake.  Keither  had 
the  descendant  of  the  Gonfessor^  much  time  to  do  justice 
\o  the  good  cheer  placed  before  them,  for  their  guards 
gave  him  and  Cedric  to  understand  that  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  in  a  chamber  apart  from  Eowena.  Besistance 
was  vain ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  follow  to  a  large 
room,  which,  rising  on  clumsy  Saxon  pillars,  resembled 
those  refectories  and  chapter-houses  which  may  be  still 
seen  in  the  most  ancient  parts  of  our  most  ancient  monas- 
teries. 

The  Lady  Bowena  was  next  separated  from  her  train, 
and  conducted  with  courtesy,  indeed,  but  still  without  Con- 
sulting her  inclination,  to  a  distant  apartment.  The  same 
alarming  distinction  was  conferred  on  Rebecca,  in  spite 
of  her  father^s  entreaties,  who  ofifered  evén  money  in  this 
1  Edward,  the  Confessor,  Kiag  of  England. 
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extremity  of  distress,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  abide 
with  him.  "  Base  unbeliever,"  answered  one  of  his.guards, 
"  when  thou  hast  seen  thy  lair,  thou  wilt  not  wish  thy 
daughter  to  partake  it."  And,  without  farther  discussion, 
the  old  Jew  was  forcibly  dragged  off  in  a  different  direo- 
tion  írom  the  other  prisoners.  The  domestics,  after  being 
carefully  searched  and  disarmed,  were  confined  in  another 
part  of  the  castle ;  and  Eowena  was  refused  even  the  com- 
fort  she  might  have  derived  from  the  attendance  of  her 
handmaiden  Elgitha. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  Saxon  chiefs  were  confined, 
—  for  to  them  we  turn  our  first  attention,  —  although  at 
present  used  as  a  sort  of  guard-room,  had  formerly  been 
the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  It  was  now  abandoned  to 
meaner  purposes,  because  the  present  loi*d,  among  other 
additions  to  the  convenience,  security,  and  beauty  of  his 
baronial  residence,  had  erected  a  new  and  noble  hall  whose 
vaulted  roof  was  supported  by  lighter  and  more  elegant 
pillars,  and  fitted  up  with  that  higher  degree  of  ornament 
which  the  Normans  had  already  introduced  into  archi- 
tecture. 

Gedric  paced  the  apartment,  filled  with  indignant  refleo- 
tions  on  the  past  and  on  the  present,  while  the  apathy  of 
his  companion  served,  instead  of  patience  and  philosophy, 
to  defend  him  against  everything  savé  the  inconvenience 
of  the  present  moment ;  and  so  little  did  he  feel  even  this 
last,  that  he  was  only  from  time  to  time  roused  to  a  reply 
by  Cedric's  animated  and  impassioned  appeal  to  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  Cedric,  half  speaking  to  himself,  and  half 
addressing  himself  to  Athelstane,  it  was  in  this  very  hall 
that  my  father  feasted  with  Torquil  Wolfganger,  when  he 
entertained  the  valiant  and  unfortunate  Harold,  then  ad- 
vancing  against  the  Norwegians,  who  had  united  them- 
selves  to  the  rebel  Tosti.*  It  was  in  this  hall  that  Harold 
retumed  the  magnanimous  answer  to  the  ambassador  of  his 
rebel  brother.  Oft  have  I  heard  my  father  kindle  as  he 
told  the  tale.  The  envoy  of  Tosti  was  admitted,  when 
this  ample  room  could  scarce  contain  the  crowd  of  noble 
i  Tosú,  or  Tostig,  brother  of  King  Harold. 
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Saxon  leaders,  who  were  quaffing  the  blood-red  wine 
around  their  monarch." 

"  I  hope/' '  said  Athelstane,  somewhat  moved  by  this 
part  of  his  friend's  discourse,  "they  will  not  forget  to 
send  US  somé  wine  and  ref ections  at  noon  —  we  had  scarce 
a  breathing-space  allowed  to  break  our  fast,  and  I  never 
have  the  benefit  of  my  food  when  I  eat  immediately  after 
dismounting  írom  horseback^  though  the  leeches  recom- 
mend  that  practice." 

Cedric  went  on  with  his  story  without  noticing  this 
interjectional  observation  of  his  friend. 

"The  envoy  of  Tosti,"  he  said,  "moved  up  the  hall 
undismayed  by  the  frowning  countenances  of  all  around 
him,  until  he  made  his  obeisance  before  the  throne  of 
King  Harold. 

"  *  What  terms,'  he  said,  *  Lord  King,  hath  thy  brother 
Tosti  to  hope,  if  he  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  crave 
peace  at  thy  hands  ?. ' 

"  *  A  brother' s  love/  cried  the  generous  Harold,  *  and 
the  fair  earldom  of  Northumberland.' 

"  '  But  should  Tosti  accept  these  terms,'  continued  the 
envoy,  *  what  lands  shall  be  assigned  to  his  faithful  ally, 
Hardrada,  King  of  Norway  ?  ' 

"  *  Se  ven  feet  of  English  ground,'  answered  Harold 
íiercely,  ^  or,  as  Hardrada  is  said  to  be  a  giant,  perhaps  we 
inay  allow  him  twelve  inches  more.' 

"  The  hall  rung  with  acclamations,  and  cup  and  horn 
were  filled  to  the  Norwegian,  who  should  be  speedily  in 
possession  of  his  English  territory." 

"  I  could  have  pledged  him  with  all  my  soul,"  said 
Athelstane,  "  for  my  tongue  cleaves  to  my  palate." 

"  The  baffled  envoy,''  continued  Cedric,  pursuing  with 
animation  his  tale,  though  it  interested  not  the  listener, 
"  retreated,  to  carry  Tosti  and  his  ally  the  ominous  answer 
of  his  injured  brother.  It  was  then  that  the  distant 
towers  of  York,  and  the  bloody  streams  of  the  Derwent, 
beheld  that  direful  conflict,  in  which,  after  displaying  the 
most  undaunted  valor,  the  King  of  Norway  and  Tosti  both 
feli,  with  ten  thousand  of  their  bravest  foUowers.  Who 
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would  have  thought  that  upon  the  proud  day  when  thia 
battle  was  won,  ihé  Very  gale  which  waved  the  Saxon 
banners  in  triumph  was  fílling  the  Norman  sails,  and  im- 
pelling  them  to  the  fatál  shores  of  Sussex  ?  Who  would 
have  thought  that  Harold,  within  a  few  brief  days,  would 
himself  possess  no  more  of  his  kingdom  than  the  share 
which  he  allotted  in  his  wrath  to  the  Norwegian  invader  ? 
Who  would  have  thought  that  you,  noble  Athelstane  — 
that  you  descended  of  Harold's  blood,  and  that  I,  whose 
íather  was  not  the  worst  defender  of  the  Saxon  crown^ 
should  be  prisoners  to  a  vile  Norman,  in  the  very  hall  in 
which  our  ancestors  held  such  high  festival  ?  " 

"  It  is  sad  enough,"  replied  Athelstane ;  "  but  I  trust 
they  will  hold  us  to  a  moderate  ransom.  At  any  rate  it 
cannot  be  their  purpose  to  starve  us  outright;  and  yet, 
although  it  is  high  noon,  I  see  no  preparations  for  serving 
dinner.  Look  up  at  the  window,  noble  Cedric,  and  judge 
by  the  sunbeams  if  it  is  not  on  the  verge  of  noon." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Cedric ;  "  but  I  cannot  look 
on  that  stained  lattice  without  its  awakening  other  reflec- 
tions  than  those  which  concern  the  passing  moment,  or  its 
privations.  When  that  window  was  wrought,  my  noble 
friend,  our  hardy  fathers  knew  not  the  art  of  making 
glass,  or  of  staining  it.  The  pride  of  Wolfganger's  father 
brought  an  artist  from  Normandy  to  adom  his  hall  with 
this  new  species  of  emblazonment,  that  breaks  the  golden 
light  of  God's  blessed  day  into  so  many  fautastic  hűes. 
The  foreigner  came  here  poor,  beggarly,  cringing,  and  sub- 
servient,  ready  to  doff  his  cap  to  the  meanest  uative  of  the 
household.  He  returned,  pampered  and  proud,  to  teli  his 
rapacious  countrymen  of  the  wealth  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  Saxon  nobles  —  a  folly,  oh,  Athelstane,  foreboded 
of  old,  as  well  as  foreseen,  by  those  descendants  of  Hen-  \ 
gist  and  his  hardy  tribes,  who  retained  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners.  We  made  these  strangers  our  bosom 
friends,  our  confidential  servants ;  we  borrowed  their  art- 
ists  and  their  arts,  and  despised  the  honest  simplicity  and 
hardihood  with  which  our  brave  ancestors  supported  them- 
selves;  and  we  became  enervated  by  Kormán  arts  long  ere 
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we  feli  under  Norman  arms.  Far  better  was  our  homely 
diet,  eaten  in  peace  and  liberty,  than  the  luxurious  dain- 
ties,  the  love  of  which  hath  delivered  us  as  bondsmen  to 
the  foreign  conqueror !  " 

"  I  should,"  replied  Athelstane,  "  hold  very  humble 
diet  a  luxury  at  present ;  and  it  astonishes  me,  noble  Ce- 
dric,  that  you  can  bear  so  truly  in  mind  the  memory  of 
past  deeds  when  it  appeareth  you  forget  the  very  hour  of 
dinner." 

"It  is  time  lost,"  muttered  Cedric,  apart  and  impa- 
tiently,  "to  speak  to  hím  of  aught  else  but  that  which 
concerns  his  appetite !  The  soul  of  Hardicanute  *  hath 
taken  possession  of  him,  and  he  hath  no  pleasure  save  to 
üli,  to  swill,  and  to  call  for  more.  Alas !  "  said  he,  look- 
ing  at  Athelstane  with  compassion,  "  that  so  dull  a  spirit 
should  be  lodged  in  so  goodly  a  form !  Alas  !  that  such 
an  enterprise  as  the  regeneration  of  England  should  turn 
on  a  hinge  so  imperfect!  Wedded  to  Eowena,  indeed, 
her  noble  and  more  generous  soul  may  yet  awake  the 
better  nature  which  is  torpid  within  him.  Yet  how  should 
this  be,  while  Itowena,  Athelstane,  and  I  myself  remain 
the  prisoners  of  this  brutal  marauder,  and  have  been  made 
80  perhaps  from  a  sense  of  the  dangers  which  our  liberty 
might  bring  to  t)ie  usurped  power  of  his  nation  ?  " 

While  the  Saxon  was  plunged  in  these  painful  reflec- 
tions  the  door  of  their  prison  opened,  and  gave  entrance 
to  a  sewer,'  holding  his  white  rod  of  office.  This  impor- 
tant  person  advanced  into  the  chamber  with  a  grave  pace, 
followed  by  four  attendants,  bearing  in  a  table  co vered 
with  dishes,  the  sight  and  smell  of  which  seemed  to  be  an 
instant  compensation  to  Athelstane  for  all  the  inconven- 
ience  he  had  undergone.  The  persons  who  attended  on 
the  feast  were  masked  and  cloaked. 

"  What  mummery  is  this  ?  "  said  Cedric ;  "  think  you 
that  we  are  ignorant  whose  prisoners  we  are,  when  we  are 
in  the  castle  of  your  master  ?  Teli  him,"  he  continued, 
willing  to  use  this  opportunity  to  open  a  negotiation  for 

1  Kin^  of  Denmark,  and  for  a  time  aUo  Kmg  of  England,  1040-1042. 
<  A  table  gervant 
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his  freedom,  —  "  teli  your  master,  Eeginald  Front-de- 
Bceuí,  that  we  know  no  reason  he  can  have  íor  withhold- 
ing  our  liberty,  excepting  his  unlawful  desire  to  enrich 
himself  at  our  expense.  Teli  him  that  we  yield  to  his 
rapacitj,  as  in  similar  circumstances  we  should  do  to  that  oí 
a  literal  robher.  Let  him  name  the  ransom  at  which  he 
rates  our  liberty,  and  it  shall  be  paid,  providing  the  exac  • 
tion  is  suited  to  our  means." 

The  sewer  made  no  answer,  but  bowed  his  head. 

"And  teli  Sir  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,"  said  Athel- 
stane,  "  that  I  send  him  my  mortal  defiance,  and  challenge 
him  to  combat  with  me  on  foot  or  horseback,  at  any 
secure  place,  within  eight  days  after  our  liberation ;  which, 
if  he  be  a  true  knight,  he  will  not,  under  these  circum- 
stances, venture  to  refuse  or  to  delay." 

"  I  shall  deliver  to  the  knight  your  defiance,"  answered 
the  sewer ;  "  meanwhile,  I  leave  you  to  your  food.'* 

The  challenge  of  Athelstane  was  delivered  with  no 
good  grace;  for  a  large  mouthful,  which  required  the 
exercise  of  both  jaws  at  once,  added  to  a  natural  hesita- 
tion,  considerably  damped  the  eífect  of  the  hold  defiance 
it  contained.  Still,  however,  his  speech  was  hailed  by 
Cedric  as  an  incontestable  tokén  of  reviving  spirit  in  his 
companion,  whose  previous  indiflference  had  begun,  not- 
withstanding  his  respect  for  Athelstane's  descent,  to  wear 
out  his  patiehce.  But  he  now  cordially  shook  hands 
with  him  in  tokén  of  his  approbation,  and  was  somewhat 
grieved  when  Athelstane  observed,  that  he  would  fight 
a  dozen  such  men  as  Front-de-Boeuf,  if,  by  so  doing,  he 
could  hasten  his  departure  from  a  dungeon  where  they 
put  so  much  garlic  into  their  póttagé.  Kotwithstanding 
this  intimation  of  a  relapse  into  the  apathy  of  sensuality, 
Cedric  placed  himself  opposite  to  Athelstane,  and  soon 
showed,  that  if  the  distresses  of  his  country  could  banish 
the  recoUection  of  food  while  the  table  was  uncovered, 
yet  no  sooner  were  the  victuals  put  there,  than  he  pro  ved 
that  the  appetite  of  his  Saxon  ancestors  had  descended 
to  him  along  with  their  other  qualities. 

The  captives  had  not  long  enjoyed  their  refreshment| 
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however,  ere  their  attention  was  disturbed  evén  from  this 
most  serious  occupation  by  the  blast  of  a  horn  winded 
before  tbe  gate.  It  was  repeated  three  times,  with  as 
much  violence  as  if  it  had  been  blown  before  an  en- 
chanted  castle  by  the  destined  knight,  at  whose  summons 
halls  and  towers,  barbican  and  battlement,  were  to  roll 
off  üke  a  morning  vapor.  The  Saxons  started  from  the 
table  and  hastened  to  the  window.  But  their  curiosity 
was  disappointed  ;  for  these  outlets  only  looked  upon  the 
court  of  the  castle,  and  the  sound  came  from  beyond  its 
precincts.  The  summons,  however,  seemed  of  importance^ 
for  a  considerable  degree  of  bustle  instantly  took  place 
in  the  castle. 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 

My  daaghter !  O  my  dacato  !  O  my  danghter  t 

O  my  ChrUtian  ducato ! 
Justice  I  the  Law !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter  I 

Shakkspwabb,  The  Merchant  of  Venioe, 

Leaving  the  Saxon  chiefs  to  return  to  their  banquet 
as  soon  as  their  ungratiiied.  curiosity  should  permit  them 
to  attend  to  the  calls  of  their  half-satiated  appetite,  we 
have  to  look  in  upon  the  yet  more  severe  imprisonment 
of  Isaac  of  York.  The  poor  Jew  had  been  hastily  thrown 
into  a  dungeon-vault  of  the  castle,  the  floor  of  which 
was  deep  beneath  the  levél  of  the  ground,  and  very  damp, 
being  lower  than  even  the  moat  itself.  The  only  light 
was  received  through  one  or  two  loop-holes  far  above 
the  reach  of  the  captive's  hand.  These  apertures  admit- 
ted,  even  at  mid-day,  only  a  dim  and  uncertain  light, 
which  was  changed  for  utter  darkness  long  before  the 
rest  of  the  castle  had  lost  the  blessing  of  day.  Chains 
and  shackles,  which  had  been  the  portion  of  former  cap- 
tives,  from  whom  active  exertions  to  escape  had  been 
apprehended,  hung  rusted  and  empty  on  the  walls  of  the 
prison,  and  in  the  rings  of  one  of  those  sets  of  fetters 
there  remained  two  mouldering  bones,  which  seemed  to 
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have  been  once  those  of  the  humán  leg,  as  if  the  prisone? 
bad  been  leit,  not  only  to  perish  there,  but  to  be  consumed 
to  a  skeleton. 

At  one  end  of  this  gbastly  apartment  was  a  large  íire- 
grate,  over  the  top  of  which  were  stretched  somé  tranch 
verse  iron  bars,  half  devoured  with  rust. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  dungeon  might  have 
appalled  a  stouter  heart  than  that  of  Isaac,  who,  never- 
theless,  was  more  composed  under  the  imminent  pressure 
of  danger  than  he  had  seemed  to  be  while  affected  by 
terrors  of  which  the  cause  was  as  yet  remote  and  con- 
tingent.  The  lovers  of  the  chase  say  that  the  hare  feels 
more  agony  during  the  pursuit  of  the  greyhounds  than 
when  she  is  stniggling  in  their  fangs.^  And  thus  it  is 
probable  that  the  Jews,  by  the  very  frequency  of  their 
fear  on  all  occasions,  had  their  minds  in  somé  degree 
prepared  for  every  efifort  of  tyranny  which  could  be  prao- 
tised  npon  them;  so  that  no  aggression,  when  it  had 
taken  place,  conld  bring  with  it  that  surprise  which  is 
the  most  disabling  quality  of  terror.  Neither  was  it  the 
first  time  that  Isaac  had  been  placed  in  circumstances  so 
dangerous.  He  had,  therefore,  experience  to  giiide  him, 
as  well  as  hope,  that  he  might  again  as  formerly  be  de- 
livered as  a  prey  from  the  fowler.  Above  all,  he  had 
npon  his  side  the  unyielding  obstinacy  of  his  nation,  and 
that  unbending  resolution,  with  which  Israelites  have  been 
frequently  known  to  submit  to  the  uttermost  evils  which 
power  and  violence  can  inflict  upon  them,  rather  than 
gratify  their  oppressors  by  granting  their  demands. 

In  this  humor  of  passive  resistance,  and  with  his  gar- 
ment  collected  beneath  him  to  keep  his  limbs  from  the 
wet  pa  ve  ment,  Isaac  sat  in  a  corner  of  his  dungeon,  where 
his  földed  hands,  his  dishevelled  hair  and  beard,  his  furred 
cloak,  and  high  cap,  seen  by  the  wiry  and  broken  light, 
would  have  afforded  a  study  for  Rembrandt  had  that  cele- 
brated  painter  existed  at  the  period.    The  Jew  remained 

1  Sir  Walter  ajirain  shifts  the  responsihility  for  a  doubtful  Btatement  by 
remarkinfT :  **  We  by  no  means  warrant  the  accuracy  of  this  piece  of  natorai 
ftiatory,  which  we  give  on  the  authority  of  the  Wardour  Manuscript.** 
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without  altering  his  position  for  nearly  three  hours,  at 
the  expiry  of  which  steps  were  heard  on  the  dungeon 
stair.  The  bolts  screamed  as  they  were  withdrawn,  the 
hinges  creaked  as  the  wicket  opened,  and  Eeginald  Front- 
de-Boeuf,  followed  by  the  two  Saracen  slaves  of  the  Tem^ 
plar,  entered  the  prison. 

Front-de-BoBuf,  a  tall  and  strong  man,  whose  life  had 
been  spent  in  public  war  or  in  priváté  feuds  and  broils, 
and  who  had  hesitated  at  no  means  of  extending  his  feudal 
power,  had  features  corresponding  to  his  character,  and 
which  strongly  expressed  the  fiercer  and  more  malignant 
passions  of  the  mind.  The  scars  with  which  his  visage 
was  seamed  would,  on  features  of  a  different  cast,  have 
excited  the  sympathy  and  veneration  due  to  the  marks  of 
honorable  valor;  but,  in  the  peculiar  case  of  Front-de- 
Bceuf,  they  only  added  to  the  ferocitjjr  of  his  countenance, 
and  to  the  dread  which  his  presence  inspired.  This  for- 
midable  báron  was  elad  in  a  leathern  doubiet,  fitted  close 
to  his  body,  which  was  frayed  and  soiled  with  the  stains 
of  his  armor.  He  had  no  weapon,  excepting  a  poniard  at 
his  beit,  which  served  to  counter-balance  the  weight  of  the 
bunch  of  rusty  keys  that  hung  at  his  right  side. 

The  black  slaves  who  attended  Front-de-Boeuf  were 
strípped  of  their  gorgeous  apparel,  and  attired  in  jerkins 
and  trousers  of  coarse  linen,  their  sleeves  being  tucked  up 
above  the  elbow,  like  those  of  butchers  when  about  lo 
exercise  their  functions  in  the  slaughter-house.  Each  had 
in  his  hand  a  small  pannier ;  and,  when  they  entered  the 
dungeon,  they  stopt  at  the  door  until  Front-de-Boeuf  hira- 
self  carefully  locked  and  double-locked  it.  Having  taken 
this  precaution,  he  advanced  slowly  up  the  apartment  to- 
wards  the  Jew,  upon  whom  he  kept  his  eye  fixed,  as  if  he 
wished  to  paralyze  him  with  his  glancé,  as  somé  animals 
are  said  to  fascinate  their  prey.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
the  sulién  and  malignant  eye  of  Front-de-Boeuf  possessed 
Rome  portion  of  that  supposed  power  over  his  uhfortunate 
prisoner.  The  Jew  sate  with  his  mouth  agape,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  savage  báron  with  such  earnestness  of 
terror,  that  his  frame  seemed  literally  to  shrink  together. 
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and  to  diminish  in  size  while  encountering  the  fierce  Nor« 
man's  fixed  and  baléiul  gaze.  The  unhappy  Isaac  waa 
deprived  not  only  of  the  power  of  rising  to  make  the  obei- 
sance  which  his  terror  dictated,  but  he  could  not  evén  doíí 
hÍ8  cap,  or  utter  any  word  of  supplication ;  so  strongly  was 
he  agitated  by  the  conviction  that  tortures  and  death  were 
impending  over  him. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  stately  form  of  the  Norman 
appeared  to  dilate  in  magnitude,  like  that  of  the  eagle^ 
which  rufiles  up  its  plumage  when  about  to  pounce  on  ita 
defenceless  prey.  He  paused  within  three  steps  of  the 
corner  in  which  the  nnfortunate  Jew  had  now,  as  it  were, 
coiled  himself  up  into  the  emallest  possible  space,  and 
made  a  sign  for  one  of  the  slaves  to  approach.  The  black 
Batellite  came  forward  accordingly,  and,  producing  from 
his  basket  a  large  pair  of  scales  and  several  weights,  he 
laid  them  at  the  feet  of  Front-de-Bceuf,  and  again  retired 
to  the  respectful  distance,  at  which  his  companion  had 
already  taken  his  station. 

The  motions  of  these  men  were  slow  and  solemn,  as  if 
there  impended  over  their  souls  somé  preconception  of 
horror  and  of  cruelty.  Front-de-Bceuf  himself  opened  the 
scene  by  thus  addressing  his  ill-fated  captive :  — 

"Most  accursed  dog  of  an  accursed  race/*  he  said, 
awakening  with  his  deep  and  sulién  voice  the  sulién  echoes 
of  his  dungeon  vauit,  "  seest  thou  these  scales  ?  " 

The;  ímhappy  Jew  retumed  a  feeble  affirmative. 
.  "In  these  very  scales  shalt  thou  weigh  me  out,"  said 
the  relentless  báron,  '^a  thousand  silver  pounds,  after  the 
just  measure  and  weight  of  the  Tower  of  London/^ 

"Holy  Ábrahám  I"  retumed  the  Jew,  finding  voice 
through  the  very  extremity  of  his  danger,  "heard  man 
ever  such  a  demand  ?  Who  ever  heard,  even  in  a  min- 
^trel's  tale,  of  such  a  sum  as  a  thousand  pounds  of  silver  ? 
What  humán  sight  was  ever  blessed  with  the  vision  of 
such  a  mass  of  treasure  ?  !N"ot  within  the  walls  of  York, 
ransack  my  house  and  that  of  all  my  tribe,  wilt  thou  find 
the  tithe  of  that  huge  sum  of  silver  thát  thou  speakest 
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"  I  ain  reasonable,"  answeréd  Front-de-Boeuf,  and  if 
silver  be  scaut,  I  refuse  not  gold.  At  the  rate  of  a  mark 
of  gold  for  each  six  pounds  of  silver,  tbou  shalt  free  thy 
unbelieving  carcass  írom  such  punishment  as  thy  Leart 
has  never  even  conceived." 

"  Ha  ve  mercy  on  me,  noble  knight  I "  exclaimed  Isaac  ; 
"  I  am  old,  and  poor,  and  helpless.  It  were  unworthy  to 
triumph  over  me.    It  is  a  poor  deed  to  crush  a  worm." 

• "  Old  thou  mayest  be,''  replied  the  knight ;  "  more 
shame  to  their  folly  who  have  suffered  thee  to  grow  gray 
in  usury  and  knavery.  Feeble  thou  mayest  be,  for  when 
had  a  Jew  either  heart  or  hand?  But  rich  it  is  well 
known  thou  art." 

"I  swear  to  you,  noble  knight,"  said  the  Jew,  "by  all 
which  I  believe,  and  by  all  which  we  believe  in  common"  — 

"Perjure  not  thyself,"  said  the  Norman,  interrupting 
him,  and  let  not  thine  obstinacy  seal  thy  doom,  until 
thou  hast  seen  and  well  considered  the  fate  that  awaits 
thee.  Think  not  I  speak  to  thee  only  to  excite  thy  terror, 
and  practise  on  the  base  cowardice  thou  hast  derived  írom 
thy  tribe.  I  swear  to  thee  by  that  which  thou  dost  not 
believe,  by  the  gospel  which  our  church  teaches,  and  by 
the  keys  which  are  given  her  to  bind  and  to  loose,  that 
my  purpose  is  deep  and  peremptory.  This  dungeon  is  no 
place  for  trifling.  Prisoners  ten  thousand  times  more  dis- 
tinguished  than  thou  have  died  within  these  walls,  and 
their  fate  hath  never  been  known I  But 'for  thee  is 
reserved  a  long  and  lingering  death,  to  which  theirs  were 
luxury." 

He  again  made  a  signal  for  the  slaves  to  approach,  and 
spoke  to  them  apart,  in  their  own  language ;  for  he  also 
had  been  in  Palestine,  where,  perhaps,  he  had  leamt  his 
lesson  of  cruelty.  The  Saracens  produced  írom  their  bas- 
kets  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  a  flasfe 
of  oil.  While  the  one  struck  a  light  with  a  flint  and  steel, 
the  other  disposed  the  charcoal  in  the  large  rusty  grate 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  exercised  the  bel- 
lows until  the  fuel  came  to  a  red  glow. 

Seest  thou,  Isaac,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  the  rangé 
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of  iron  bars  above  that  glowing  charcoal  ?  On  Ihat  warm 
couch  thou  shalt  lie,  stripped  of  thy  clothes  as  ií  thon 
wert  to  rest  on  á  bed  of  down.  One  of  these  slaves  shall 
maintain  the  fíre  beneath  thee^  while  tbe  otber  sball  anoint 
thy  wretched  limbs  witb  oil,  lest  tbe  roast  sbould  bum. 
Now  cboose  betwixt  such  a  scorcbing  bed  and  the  payment 
of  a  tbousand  pounds  of  silver ;  f or,  by  the  head  of  my 
fatber,  thou  bast  no  otber  option." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  the  miserable  Jew,  "  it 
is  impossible  that  your  purpose  can  be  real !  Tbe  good 
God  of  nature  never  made  a  beart  capable  of  exercising 
such  cruelty  I " 

"Trust  not  to  that,  Isaac,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "it 
were  a  fatál  error.  Dost  thou  tbink  that  I,  who  have 
seen  a  town  sacked,  in  wbich  tbousands  of  my  Cbristian 
countrymen  perisbed  by  sword,  by  flood,  and  by  fire,  will 
blench  from  my  purpose  for  tbe  outcries  or  screams  of 
one  single  wretched  Jew  ?  or  tbinkest  thou  that  these 
swartby  slaves,  who  have  neitber  law,  oountry,  nor  con- 
science,  but  their  master's  will  —  who  use  tbe  poison,  or 
tbe  stake,  or  tbe  poniard,  or  tbe  cord,  at  his  sligbtest  wink 
—  tbinkest  thou  that  they  will  have  mercy,  wÍio  do  not 
even  understand  tbe  language  in  wbich  it  is  asked  ? 
Be  wise,  old  man ;  discharge  tbyself  of  a  portion  of  thy 
superfluous  wealth;  repay  to  tbe  hands  a  Cbristian  a 
part  of  what  thou  bast  acquired  by  the  usu^y  thou  bast 
practised  on  tbose  of  his  religion.  Thy  cunning  may  soon 
swell  out  once  more  thy  sbrivelled  purse,  but  neitber  leech 
nor  medicine  can  restore  thy  scorcbed  hide  and  flesh  wert 
thou  once  stretched  on  these  bars.  Teli  down  thy  ransom, 
I  say,  and  rejoice  that  at  such  rate  thou  canst  redeem  tbee 
from  a  dungeon,  tbe  secrets  of  wbich  few  have  retumed 
to  teli.  I  waste  no  more  words  witb  tbee.  Cboose 
between  thy  dross  and  thy  flesh  and  blood,  and  as  thou 
choosest,  so  shall  it  be." 

"  So  may  Ábrahám,  Jacob,  and  all  the  fatbers  of  our 
people  assist  me,"  said  Isaac ;  "  I  cannot  make  the  choice, 
becaiise  I  have  not  tbe  means  of  satisfying  your  exorbi 
tant  demand  I  " 
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Seize  him,  and  strip  him,  slaves,"  said  the  knight ; 
"  and  let  the  fathers  of  his  race  assist  him  ií  they  can.'^ 

The  assistants,  taking  their  directions  more  írom  the 
baron's  eye  and  his  hand  than  his  tongue,  once  more 
stepped  íorward,  laid  hands  on  the  unfortunate  Isaac, 
plucked  him  up  írom  the  ground,  and,  holding  him  he« 
tween  them,  waited  the  hard-hearted  baron's  íarther 
signal.  The  unhappy  Jew  eyed  their  countenances  and 
that  of  Front-de-BcBuf,  in  hope  of  discovering  somé 
symptoms  of  relenting;  but  that  of  the  báron  exhibited 
the  same  cold,  half-sullen,  half-sarcastic  smile^  which  had 
been  the  prelude  to  his  cruelty ;  and  the  savage  eyes  of 
the  Saracens,  rolling  gloomily  under  their  dark  brows^ 
acquiring  a  yet  more  sinister  expression  by  the  whiteness 
of  the  circle  which  surrounds  the  pupil,  evinced  rather  the 
secret  pleasure  which  they  expected  from  the  approaching 
scene  than  any  reluctance  to  be  its  directors  or  agents. 
The  Jew  then  looked  at  the  glowing  furnace,  over  which 
he  was  presently  to  be  stretched,  and,  seeing  no  chance  of 
his  tormentor's  relenting,  his  resolution  gave  way. 

"  I  will  pay/'  he  said,  "  the  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
—  that  is,''  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "I  will 
pay  it  with  the  help  of  my  brethren ;  for  I  must  beg  as  a 
mendicant  at  the  door  of  our  synagogue  ere  I  make  up  so 
unheard-of  a  P'  -a.   When  and  where  must  it  be  delivered  ?  " 

"  Here,'-  replied  Front-de-BoBuf,  "  here  it  must  be  de- 
livered —  weighed  it  must  be  —  weighed  and  told  down  on 
this  very  dungeon  floor.    Thinkest  thou  I  will  part  with ' 
ihee  until  thy  ransom  is  secure  ?  " 

"  And  what  is  to  be  my  surety,"  said  the  Jew,  "  that  I 
shall  be  at  liberty  after  this  ransom  is  paid  ?  " 

"The  word  of  a  Norman  noble,  thou  pawnbroking 
slave,"  answered  Front-de-Boeuf ;  "  the  faith  of  a  Norman 
nobleman,  more  pure  than  the  gold  and  silver  of  thee  and 
all  thy  tribe." 

"  I  crave  pardon,  noble  lord,"  said  Isaac  timidly,  "  but 
wherefore  should  I  rely  wholly  on  the  word  of  one  who 
will  trust  nothing  to  mine  ?  " 

Because  thou  canst  not  help  it;  Jew/'  said  the  knight 
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Btemly.  "Wert  thou  now  in  thy  treasure-chamber  at 
York^  and  were  I  craving  a  loan  of  tby  shekels,  it  would 
be  tbine  to  dictate  tbe  time  of  payment^  and  tbe  pledge 
of  security.  Tbis  is  my  treasure-cbamber.  Here  I  bave 
tbee  at  advantage,  nor  will  I  again  deign  to  repeat  tbe 
terms  on  wbicb  I  grant  tbee  liberty." 

Tbe  Jew  groaned  deeply.  "  Gront  me,"  he  said,  "  at 
least  witb  my  own  liberty  tbat  of  tbe  companions  with 
wbom  I  travel.  Tbey  scorned  me  as  a  Jew,  yet  tbey 
pitied  my  desolation,  and  because  tbey  tarried  to  aid  me 
by  tbe  way,  a  sbare  of  my  evil  batb  come  upon  tbem; 
moreover,  tbey  may  contribute  in  somé  sort  to  my  ran- 
som." 

"  If  tbou  meanest  yonder  Saxon  cburls,"  said  Front-de- 
BoBuf,  "  tbeir  ransom  will  depend  upon  otber  terms  tban 
tbine.  Mind  tbine  own  concems,  Jew,  I  wam  tbee,  and 
meddle  not  witb  tbose  of  otbers.'^ 

*^  I  am,  tben,"  said  Isaac,  "  only  to  be  set  át  liberty 
togetber  witb  mine  wounded  friend  ?  " 

"  Sball  I  twice  recommend  it,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  to 
a  son  of  Israel  to  meddle  witb  bis  own  concems,  and  leavo 
tbose  of  otbers  alone  ?  Since  tbou  bast  made  tby  cboice, 
it  remains  but  tbat  tbou  payest  down  tby  ransom,  and  tbat 
at  a  sbort  day." 

"Yet  bear  me,"  said  tbe  Jew,  "for  tbe  sake  of  tbat 
very  wealtb  wbicb  tbou  wouldst  obtain  at  tbe  expense  of 
tby" —  Here  be  stopt  sbort,  afraid  of  irritating  tbe 
savage  Norman.  But  Front-de-Bceuf  only  laugbed,  and 
bimself  fílled  up  tbe  blank  at  wbicb  tbe  Jew  bad  besi- 
tated.  "  At  tbe  expense  of  my  conscience,  tbou  wouldst 
say,  Isaac ;  speak  it  out  —  I  teli  tbee  I  am  reasonable.  I 
can  bear  tbe  reproacbes  of  a  loser,  even  wben  tbat  loser 
is  a  Jew.  Tbou  wert  not  so  patient,  Isaac,  wben  tbou 
didst  invoke  justice  against  Jacques  Fitzdotterel  for  call- 
ing  tbee  a  usurious  blood-sucker,  wben  tby  exactions  bad 
devoured  bis  patrimony." 

"  I  swear  by  tbe  Talmud,"  said  tbe  Jew,  "  tbat  your 
valor  bas  been  misled  in  tbat  matter.  Fitzdotterel  drew 
his  poniard  upon  me  in  mine  own  cbamber,  because  1 
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craved  hím  for  mine  own  silver.  The  term  of  payment 
was  due  at  the  Passover." 

"I  care  not  what  he  did,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf;  "the 
question  is,  when  shall  I  have  mine  own?  when  shall 
I  have  the  shekels,  Isaac  ?  " 

"Let  my  daughter  Eebecca  go  forth  to  York,"  an- 
swered  Isaac,  "with  your  safe  conduct,  noble  knight,  and 
80  soon  as  man  and  horse  can  retum,  the  treasure "  — 
Here  he  groaned  deeply,  but  added,  after  the  pause  of  a 
few  seconds,  —  "  the  treasure  shall  be  told  down  on  this 
very  floor." 

"  Thy  daughter !  "  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  as  if  surprised, 
"By  heavens,  Isaac,  I  would  I  had  known  of  this.  I 
deemed  that  yonder  black-browed  girl  had  been  thy  con- 
cubine,  and  I  gave  her  to  be  a  handmaiden  to  Sir  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert,  after  the  fashion  of  patriarchs  and  heroes  of 
the  days  of  old,  who  set  us  in  these  matters  a  wholesome 
example." 

The  yell  which  Isaac  raised  at  this  unfeeling  commu- 
nication  made  the  very  vauit  to  ring,  and  astounded  the 
two  Saracens  so  much  that  they  let  go  their  hold  of 
the  Jew.  He  availed  hímself  of  his  enlargement  to  throw 
himself  on  the  pavement,  and  clasp  the  knees  of  Front-de- 
Boeuf. 

"  Take  all  that  you  have  asked,"  said  he,  "  Sir  Knight 
—  take  ten  times  more  —  reduce  me  to  ruin  and  to  beg- 
gary,  if  thou  wilt,  —  nay,  pierce  me  with  thy  poniard,  broil 
me  on  that  furnace,  but  spare  my  daughter,  deli  ver  her  in 
safety  and  honor !  As  thou  art  born  of  woman,  spare 
the  honor  of  a  helpless  maidén.  She  is  the  image  of  my 
deceased  Bachael,  she  is  the  last  of  six  pledges  of  her 
love.  Will  you  deprive  a  widowed  husband  of  his  sole 
remaining  comfort?  Will  you  reduce  a  father  to  wish 
that  his  only  living  child  were  laid  beside  her  dead  mo- 
ther,  in  the  tomb  of  our  fathers  ?  " 

"I  would,"  said  the  Norman,  somewhat  relenting, 
"  that  I  had  known  of  this  before.  I  thought  your  race 
had  loved  nothing  save  their  money-bags." 

"  Think  not  so  vilely  of  us,  Jews  though  we  be,"  said 
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Isaac,  eager  to  improve  the  moment  of  apparent  sym« 
pathy ;  "  the  hunted  fox,  the  tortured  wild-cat  loves  its 
young  —  the  despised  and  persecuted  race  of  Ábrahám 
love  their  children  I " 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf ;  "  I  will  believe  it  in 
future,  Isaac,  for  thy  sake  —  but  it  aids  us  not  now;  I 
cannot  help  what  has  happened,  or  what  is  to  follow ;  my 
word  is  passed  to  my  comrade  in  arms^  nor  would  I  break 
it  for  ten  Jews  and  Jewesses  to  boot.  Besides,  why  shouldst 
thou  think  evil  is  to  come  to  the  girl,  even  if  she  became 
Bois-Guilbert's  booty  ?  " 

"  There  will,  there  must !  "  exclaimed  Isaac,  wringing 
his  hands  in  agony ;  "when  did  Templars  breathe  aught 
but  cruelty  to  men,  and  dishonor  to  women  ?  " 

"Dog  of  an  infidel,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  with  spark- 
ling  eyes,  and  not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  seize  a  pretext  for 
working  himself  into  a  passión,  "  blaspheme  not  the  Holy 
Order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  but  take  thought  instead  to 
pay  rce  the  ransom  thou  hast  promised,  or  woe  hetidé  thy 
Jewish  throat !  " 

"  Robber  and  villáin  I  "  said  the  Jew,  retorting  the  in- 
sults  of  his  oppressor  with  passión,  which,  however  impo- 
tent,  he  now  found  it  impossible  to  bridle,  "  I  will  pay 
thee  nothing  —  not  one  silver  penny  will  I  pay  thee 
unless  my  daughter  is  delivered  to  me  in  safety  and 
honor !  " 

"  Art  thou  in  thy  senses,  Israelite  ?  "  said  the  Norman 
sternly.  "Hast  thy  ílesh  and  blood  a  charm  against  beated 
iron  and  scalding  oil  ? 

"  I  care  not !  "  said  the  Jew,  rendered  desperate  by 
paternal  afifection ;  "  do  thy  worst.  My  daughter  is  my 
űesh  and  blood,  dearer  to  me  a  thousand  times  than  those 
limbs  which  thy  cruelty  threatens.  No  silver  will  I  give 
thee,  unless  I  were  to  pour  it  molten  down  thy  avaricious 
throat  —  no,  not  a  silver  penny  will  I  give  thee,  Nazarene, 
were  it  to  save  thee  from  the  deep  damnation  thy  whole 
life  has  merited.  Take  my  life  if  thou  wilt,  and  say,  the 
Jew,  amidst  his  tortures^  knew  how  to  disappoint  tho 
Christian." 
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"  We  shall  see  that,"  said  Front-de-BoBuf ;  "  for  by  the 
blessed  rood,  which  is  the  abomination  of  thy  accursed 
tribe,  thou  shalt  íeel  tbe  extremities  of  fíre  and  steel ! 
Strip  him,  slaves,  and  chain  him  down  upon  tbe  bars." 

In  spite  of  tbe  feeble  struggles  of  tbe  old  man,  tbe 
Saracens  bad  already  tom  from  bim  bis  upper  garment, 
and  were  proceediqg  totally  to  disrobe  bim,  wben  tbe 
sound  of  a  bugle,  twice  winded  witbout  tbe  castle,  pene- 
trated  even  to  tbe  recesses  of  tbe  dungeon,  and  immediately 
af ter  loud  voices  were  beard  calling  for  Sir  Reginald  Front- 
de-Boeuf.  Unwilling  to  be  found  engaged  in  bis  bellisb 
occupation,  tbe  savage  báron  gave  tbe  slaves  a  signal  to 
restore  Isaac's  garment,  and,  quitting  tbe  dungeon  witb 
bis  attendants,  be  left  tbe  Jew  to  tbank  God  for  bis  own 
deliverance,  or  to  lament  over  bis  daugbter's  captivity, 
and  probable  fate,  as  bis  personal  or  parental  f eelings  migbt 
prove  strongest. 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Gan  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  íorm, 
I  *U  woo  you,  like  a  soldier,  at  arma*  end, 
And  love  you  ^gainst  the  nature  of  love,  f  orce  you. 

Bhaempkabb,  Two  GenOemen  Venma. 

The  apartment  to  wbicb  tbe  Lady  Rowena  bad  been 
introduced  was  fitted  up  witb  somé  rude  attempts  at  orna- 
ment  and  magnificence,  and  ber  being  placed  tbere  migbt 
be  considered  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  respect  not  offered  to 
tbe  otber  prisoners.  But  tbe  wife  of  Front-de-BoBuf,  for 
wbom  it  bad  been  originally  f  urnisbed,  was  long  dead,  and 
decay  and  neglect  bad  impaired  the  few  omaments  witb 
wbicb  ber  taste  bad  adorned  it.  The  tapestry  bung  down 
from  the  walls  in  many  places,  and  in  otbers  was  tarnisbed 
and  faded  under  the  effects  of  the  sun,  or  tattered  and 
decayed  by  age.  Desolate,  however,  as  it  was,  tbis  was 
the  apartment  of  the  castle  wbicb  bad  been  judged  most 
fítting  for  tbe  accommodation  of  tbe  Saxon  beiress ;  and 
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bére  she  was  left  to  meditate  upon  her  fate  until  the 
actors  in  this  nefarious  dráma  had  arranged  the  several 
parts  which  each  of  them  was  to  perfortn.  This  had  been 
settled  in  a  council  held  by  Front-de-BoBnf,  De  Bracy,  and 
the  Templar,  in  which,  after  a  long  and  warm  debate  con- . 
cerning  the  several  advantages  which  each  insisted  upon 
deriving  from  his  peculiar  share  in  this  audacious  enteiv 
prise,  they  had  at  length  determined  the  íate  of  their  un- 
happy  prisoners. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  noon^  therefore,  when  De 
Bracy,  for  whose  advantage  the  exposition  had  been  first 
planned,  appeared  to  prosecute  his  views  upon  the  hand 
and  possessions  of  the  Lady  Eowena. 

The  interval  had  not  entirely  been  bestowed  in  holding 
council  with  his  confederates,  for  De  Bracy  had  foimd 
leisure  to  decorate  his  person  with  all  the  foppery  of  'the 
times.  His  green  cassock  and  vizard  were  now  flung  aside. 
His  long  luxuriant  hair  was  trained  to  flow  in  quaint 
tresses  down  his  richly  furred  cloak.  His  beard  waa 
closely  shaved,  his  doublet  reached  to  the  middle  of  his 
leg,  and  the  girdle  which  secured  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
supported  his  ponderous  sword,  was  embroidered  and  em- 
bossed  with  gold  work.  We  have  already  noticed  the  ex- 
travagant  fashion  of  the  shoes  at  this  period,  and  the 
points  of  Maurice  de  Bracy's  might  have  challenged  the 
prize  of  extravagance  with  the  gayest,  being  tumed  up 
and  twisted  like  the  horns  of  a  ram.  Such  was  the  dress 
of  a  gallant  of  the  period ;  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
that  éfifect  was  aided  by  the  handsome  person  and  good 
demeanor  of  the  wearer,  whose  manners  partook  alike  of 
the  grace  of  a  courtier  and  the  frankness  of  a  soldier. 

He  saluted  Bowena  by  doíüng  his  velvet  bonnet,  gap- 
nished  with  a  golden  broach,  representing  Saint  Michael 
trampling  down  the  Prince  of  Evil.  With  this,  he  gently 
motioned  the  lady  to  a  seat;  and,  as  she  still  retained 
her  standing  posture,  the  knight  ungloved  his  right  hand, 
and  motioned  to  conduct  her  thither.  But  Eowena  de- 
clined,  by  her  gesture,  the  proflfered  compliment,andreplied, 
"If  I  be  in  the  presence  of  my  jailer,  Sir  Elnight,  —  nof 
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will  circumstonces  allow  me  to  think  oiherwÍBe, — it  beet 
becomes  his  prisoner  to  remain  standing  till  she  leams  hei 
doom." 

"Alas!  fair  Eowena,"  returned  De  Bracy,  "you  are 
in  presence  of  your  captive,  not  your  jailer ;  and  it  is  from 
yoar  fair  eyes  that  De  Bracy  must  receive  that  doom  which 
you  fondly  expect  from  him." 

"  I  know  you  not,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  drawing  herself 
up  with  all  the  pride  of  offended  rank  and  beauty;  "I 
know  you  not;  and  the  insolent  familiarity  with  which 
you  apply  to  me  the  jargon  of  a  troubadour  forms  no 
apology  for  the  violence  of  a  robber." 

"To  thyself,  fair  maid,"  ánswered  De  Bracy  in  his 
former  tone,  —  "  to  thine  own  charms,  be  ascribed  whate'er 
I  have  done  which  passed  the  respect  due  to  her  whom 
I  have  chosen  queen  of  my  heart  and  loadstar  of  my 
eyes." 

"I  repeat  to  you,  Sir  Knight,  that  I  know  you  not, 
and  that  no  man  wearing  chain  and  spurs  ought  thus  to 
intrude  himself  upon  the  presence  of  an  unprotected  lady." 

"  That  I  am  unknown  to  you,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  is  in- 
deed  my  misfortune ;  yet  let  me  hope  that  De  Bracy's 
name  has  not  been  always  unspoken,  when  minstrels  or 
heralds  have  praised  deeds.of,chivalry,  whether  in  the  lists 
or  in  the  battlefield." 

"  To  heralds  and  to  minstrels,  then,  leave  thy  praise, 
Sir  Knight,"  replied  Eowena,  "more  suiting  for  their 
mouths  than  for  thine  own ;  and  teli  me  which  of  them 
shall  record  in  song,  or  in  book  of  tourney,  the  memórable 
conquest  of  this  night,  a  conquest  obtained  over  an  old 
man,  followed  by  a  few  timid  hinds;  and  its  booty,  an 
unfortunate  maidén,  transported  against  her  will  to  the 
castle  of  a  robber  ?  " 

"  You  are  urijust.  Lady  Rowena,"  said  the  knight,  biting 
his  lips  in  somé  confusion,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  more 
natural  to  him  than  that  of  affected  gallantry,  which  he 
had  at  first  adopted ;  "  yourself  free  from  passión,  you  can 
allow  no  excuse  for  the  frenzy  of  another,  although  caused 
by  your  own  beauty." 
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"  I  pray  you,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Eowena,  "  to  cease  a 
language  so  commonly  used  by  etrollmg  minstrels,  that  it 
becomes  not  the  mouth  of  knights  or  nobles.  Certes,  you 
constrain  me  to  sit  down,  since  you  enter  upon  such  com- 
monplace  terms,  of  which  each  vile  crowder  *  hath  a  stock 
that  might  last  from  hence  to  Christmas." 

"  Proud  damsel,"  said  De  Bracy,  incensed  at  finding  his 
gallant  style  procured  him  nothing  but  contempt, — "  proud 
damsel,  thou  shalt  be  as  proudly  encountered.  Know, 
then,  that  I  have  supported  my  pretensions  to  your  hand 
in  the  way  that  best  suited  thy  character.  It  is  meeter 
for  thy  humor  to  be  wooed  with  bow  and  bili  than  in  set 
terms,  and  in  courtly  language." 

"  Courtesy  of  tongue,"  said  Rowena,  "  when  it  is  used 
to  veil  churlishness  of  deed,  is  but  a  knight's  girdle  around 
the  breast  of  a  base  clown.  I  wonder  not  that  the  restraint 
appears  to  gall  you ;  more  it  were  for  your  honor  to  have 
retained  the  dress  and  language  of  an  outlaw  than  to  veil 
the  deeds  of  one  under  an  affectation  of  gentle  language 
and  demeanor." 

"You  counsel  well,  lady,"  said  the  Norman;  "and  in 
the  bold  language  which  best  justifies  bold  action,  I  teli 
thee,  thou  shalt  never  leave  this  castle,  or  thou  shalt  leave 
it  as  Maurice  de  Bracy's  wife.  I  am  not  wont  to  be 
baffled  in  my  enterprises,  nor  needs  a  Norman  noble  scru- 
*  pulously  to  vindicate  his  conduct  to  the  Saxon  maidén 
whom  he  distinguishes  by  the  offer  of  his  hand.  Thou 
art  proud,  Rowena,  and  thou  art  the  fitter  to  be  my  wife. 
By  what  other  means  couldst  thou  be  raised  to  high 
honor  and  to  princely  place,  saving  by  my  alliance  ? 
How  else  wouldst  thou  escape  from  the  mean  precincts  of 
a  country  grange,  where  Saxons  herd  with  the  swine  which 
f  orm  their  wealth,  to  take  thy  seat,  honored  as  thou  shouldst 
be,  and  shalt  be,  amid  all  in  England  that  is  distinguished 
by  beauty,  or  dignified  by  power  ?  " 

"  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Eowena,  "  the  grange  which 
you  contemn  hath  been  my  shelter  from  inf ancy ;  and, 
irust  me,  when  I  leave  it  —  should  that  day  ever  arrive  — 
^  A  player  on  a  crowd,  which  was  a  rude  violin. 
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it  shall  be  with  one  who  has  not  learnt  to  despise  the 
dwelling  and  manners  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up." 

"  I  guess  your  meaning,  lady,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  though 
yoii  may  think  it  lies  too  obscure  for  my  apprehension. 
But  dream  not  that  Kichard  CoBur  de  Lion  will  ever 
resume  his  throne,  far  less  that  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  his 
minion,  will  ever  lead  thee  to  his  footstool,  to  be  there 
welcomed  as  the  bride  of  a  favorité.  Another  suitor  might 
feel  jealousy  while  he  touched  this  string ;  but  my  firm 
purpose  cannot  be  changed  by  a  passión  so  childish  and  so 
hopeless.  Know,  lady,  that  this  rival  is  in  my  power, 
and  that  it  rests  but  with  me  to  betray  the  secret  of  his 
being  within  the  castle  to  Front-de-BoBuf,  whose  jealousy 
will  be  more  fatál  than  mine." 

"  Wilfred  here  ?  "  said  Kowena,  in  disdain ;  "  that  is 
as  true  as  that  Front-de-Boeuf  is  his  rivaL" 

De  Bracy  looked  at  her  steadily  for  an  instant.  "  Wert 
thou  really  ignorant  of  this  ?  "  said  he ;  "  didst  thou  not 
know  that  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  travelled  in  the  litter  of  the 
Jew? — a  meet  conveyance  for  the  erusader,  whose  doughty 
arm  was  to  conquer  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ! "  And  he 
laughed  scornfully. 

"  And  if  he  is  here,"  said  Rowena,  compelling  herself 
to  a  tone  of  indifiference,  though  trembling  with  an  agony 
of  apprehension  which  she  could  not  suppress,  "  in  what  is 
he  the  rival  of  Front-de-Boeuf  ?  or  what  has  he  to  fear 
beyond  a  short  imprisonment,  and  an  honorable  ransom, 
according  to  the  use  of  chivalry  ?  " 

^'  Rowena,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  art  thou,  too,  deceived  by 
the  common  error  of  thy  sex,  who  think  there  can  be  no 
rivalry  but  that  respecting  their  own  charms  ?  Knowest 
thou  not  there  is  a  jealousy  of  ambition  and  of  wealth,  as 
well  as  of  love ;  and  that  this  our  host,  Front-de-Boeuf, 
will  push  from  his  road  hím  who  opposes  his  claim  to  the 
fair  barony  of  Ivanhoe,  as  readily,  eagerly,  and  unscrupu- 
lously  as  if  he  were  preferred  to  him  by  somé  blue-eyed 
damsel  ?  But  smile  on  my  suit,  lady,  and  the  wounded 
champion  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Front-de-Boeuf, 
whom  else  thou  mayest  mourn  for,  as  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  has  never  shown  compassion." 
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Save  him,  for  the  love  of  Heaven ! "  said  Rowena,  her 
fírmness  giving  way  under  terror  for  her  lover's  impend- 
ing  fate. 

"  I  can  —  I  will  —  it  is  my  purpose,"  said  De  Bracy  5 
"  for  when  Eowena  consents  to  be  the  bride  of  De  Bracy, 
who  is  it  shall  dare  to  put  forth  a  violent  hand  upon  her 
kinsman  —  the  son  of  her  guardian  —  the  companion  of 
her  youth  ?  But  it  is  thy  love  must  buy  his  protection, 
I  am  not  romantic  fool  enough  to  further  the  fortune,  or 
avert  the  fate,  of  one  who  is  likely  to  be  a  successful  ob- 
stacle  between  me  and  my  wishes.  Use  thine  influence 
with  me  in  his  behalf  and  he  is  saf e,  —  ref use  to  employ 
it,  Wilfred  dies,  and  thou  thyself  art  not  the  nearer  to  free- 
dom." 

"  Thy  langnage,"  answered  Eowena,  "  hath  in  its  indif- 
ferent  bluntness  something  which  caunot  be  reconciled 
with  the  horrors  it  seems  to  express.  I  believe  not  that 
thy  purpose  is  so  wicked,  or  thy  power  so  great." 

"  Flatter  thyself,  then,  with  that  belief,"  said  De  Bracy, 
"  until  time  shall  prove  it  falsé.  Thy  lover  lies  wounded 
in  this  castle  —  thy  perferred  lover.  He  is  a  bar  betwixt 
Front-de-BoBuf  and  that  which  Front-de-BcBuf  loves  better 
than  either  ambition  or  beauty.  What  will  it  cost  beyond 
the  blow  of  a  poniard,  or  the  thrust  of  a  javelin,  to  siléhce 
his  opposition  forever  ?  Nay,  were  Front-de-BoBuf  afraid 
to  justify  a  deed  so  open,  let  the  leech  "but  give  his 
patient  a  wrong  draught  —  let  the  Chamberlain,  or  the 
nurse  who  tends  him,  but  pluck  the  pillow  from  his  head, 
and  Wilfred,  in  his  present  condition,  is  'sped  without  the 
effusion  of  blood.    Cedric  also  " — 

"And  Cedric  also,"  said  Rowena,  repeating  his  words; 
my  noble  —  my  generous  guardian  I  I  deserved  the  evil 
I  have  encountered  for  forgetting  his  fate  even  in  that  of 
liis  son !  " 

"  Cedric's  fate  also  depends  upon  thy  determination," 
Baid  De  Bracy ;  "  and  I  leave  thee  to  form  it." 

Hitherto  Rowena  had  sustained  her  part  in  this  trying 
ecene  with  undismayed  courage,  but  it  was  because  she  had 
Dot  considered  the  danger  as  serious  and  imminent.  Her 
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disposition  was  naturally  that  which  physiognomists  con« 
sider  as  proper  to  fair  complexions,  mild,  timid,  and  gentle ; 
but  it  had  been  tempered,  and,  as  it  were,  hardened  by 
the  circumstances  of  her  education.  Accustomed  to  see 
the  will  of  all,  even  of  Cedric  himself  (sufficiently  arbi- 
trary  with  others),  give  way  before  her  wishes,  she  had 
acquired  that  sort  of  courage  and  self-confidence  which 
arises  from  the  habitual  and  constant  deference  of  the 
circle  in  which  we  move.  She  could  scarce  conceive  the 
possibility  of  her  will  being  opposed,  far  less  that  of  its 
being  treated  with  totál  disregard. 

Her  haughtiness  and  habit  of  domination  were,  there- 
fore,  a  fictitious  character,  induced  over  that  which  was 
natural  to  her,  and  it  deserted  her  when  her  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  extent  of  her  own  danger,  as  well  as  that  of 
her  lover  and  her  guardian ;  and  when  she  found  her  will, 
the  slightest  expression  of  which  was  wont  to  command 
respect  and  attention,  now  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of 
a  man  of  a  strong,  íierce,  and  determined  mind,  who  pos- 
sessed  the  advantage  over  her,  and  was  resolved  to  use  it, 
she  quailed  before  him. 

After  casting  her  eyes  around,  as  if  to  look  for  the  aid 
which  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  after  a  few  broken 
interjections,  she  raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  and  burst 
into  a  passión  of  uncontroUed  vexation  and  sorrow.  It 
was  impossible  to  see  so  beautiful  a  creature  in  such 
extremity  without  feeling  for  her,  and  De  Bracy  was 
not  unmoved,  though  he  was  yet  more  embarrassed  than 
touched.  He  had,  in  truth,  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  and 
yet,  in  Kowena's  present  condition,  she  could  not  be  acted 
on  either  by  argu ments  or  threats.  He  paced  the  apart- 
ment  to  and  fro,  now  vainly  exhorting  the  terriíied  maidén 
to  compose  herself,  now  hesitating  concerning  his  own 
line  of  conduct. 

If,  thought  he,  I  should  be  moved  by  the  tears  and  sor» 
row  of  this  disconsolate  damsel,  what  should  I  reap  but  the 
loss  of  those  fair  hopes  for  which  I  have  encountered  so 
jnuch  risk,  and  the  ridicule  of  Prince  John  and  his  jovial 
eomrades  ?      And  yet,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I  feel  my« 
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Belf  ill  framed  for  the  part  which  I  am  playing.  I  cannot 
look  on  80  fair  a  face  while  it  is  disturbed  with  agony,  or 
on  those  eyes  when  they  are  drowned  in  tears.  I  would 
she  had  retained  her  originál  haughtiness  of  disposition^  or 
that  I  had  a  larger  share  of  Eront-de-Boeuf  s  thrice-tem- 
pered  hardness  of  heart  I " 

Agitated  by  these  thoughts,  he  could  only  .bid  the  un- 
fortunate  !Bowena  be  comforted,  and  assure  her,  that  as 
yet  she  had  no  reason  for  the  excess  of  despair  to  which 
she  was  now  giving  way.  But  in  this  task  of  consolation 
De  Bracy  was  interrupted  by  the  hom,  "  hoarse-winded 
blowing  far  and  keen/'  which  had  at  the  same  time  alarmed 
the  other  inmates  of  the  castle,  and  interrupted  their  sev- 
eral  plans  of  ayarice  and  of  license.  Of  them  all,  per- 
haps,  De  Bracy  least  regretted  the  interruption ;  for  his 
conference  with  the  Lady  Bowena  had  arrived  at  a  point 
where  he  found  it  equally  difficult  to  prosecute  or  to  resign 
his  enterprise. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  think  it  necessary  to  offer  somé 
better  proof  than  the  incidents  of  an  idle  tale  to  vindicate 
the  melancholy  representation  of  manners  which  has  been 
just  laid  before  the  reader.  It  is  grievous  to  think  that 
those  valiant  barons,  to  whose  stand  against  the  crown 
the  liberties  of  England  were  indebted  for  their  existence, 
should  themselves  have  been  such  dreadful  oppressors,  and 
capable  of  excesses  contrary  not  only  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, but  to  those  of  nature  and  humanity.  But,  alas  ! 
we  have  only  to  extract  froni  the  industrious  Henry  ^  one 
of  those  numerous  passages  which  he  has  collected  from 
contemporary  historians,  to  prove  that  fiction  itself  can 
hardly  reach  the  dark  reality  of  the  horrors  of  the  period. 

The  description  given  by  the  author  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  of  the  cruelties  exercised  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen  by  the  great  barons  and  lords  of  castles,  who  were 
all  Normans,  aűbrds  a  strong  proof  of  the  excesses  of  which 
they  were  capable  when  their  passions  were  inflamed. 

They  grievously  oppressed  the  poor  people  by  building 
eastles  ;  and  when  they  were  built,  they  íilled  them  with 
*  Bobért  Henry,  author  of  a  history  of  Great  Brítain. 
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wicked  men,  or  rather  devils,  who  seized  both  men  and 
women  who  they  imagined  had  any  money,  threw  them 
into  prison,  and  put  them  to  more  cruel  tortures  than  the 
martyrs  ever  endured.  They  suffocated  somé  in  mud,  and 
suspended  others  hy  the  feet,  or  the  head,  or  the  thumbs, 
kindling  fíres  below  them.  They  squeezed  the  heads  oí 
somé  with  knotted  cords  till  they  pierced  their  brains,  while 
they  threw  others  into  dungeons  swarming  with  serpents, 
snakes,  and  toads.^'  But  it  would  be  cruel  to  put  the 
reader  to  the  pain  of  perusing  the  remainder  of  thia 
description. 

As  another  instance  of  these  bittér  fruits  of  conquest^ 
and  perhaps  the  strongest  that  can  be  quoted,  we  may 
mention,  that  the  Frincess  Matilda,  though  a  daughter  oí 
the  King  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  both  Queen  of 
England,  niece  to  Edgár  Atheling,  and  mother  to  the 
Empress  of  Germany,  the  daughter,  the  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  monarchs,  was  oblíged,  during  her  early  resi-> 
dence  for  education  in  England,  to  assume  the  veil  of  a 
nun,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  the  licentious  pursuit 
of  the  Norman  nobles.  This  excuse  she  stated  before  a 
great  council  of  the  clergy  of  England,  as  the  sole  reason 
for  her  having  taken  the  religious  habit.  The  assembled 
clergy  admitted  th«  validity  of  the  plea,  and  the  notoriety 
of  the  circumstances  upon  which  it  was  founded ;  giving 
thus  an  indubitable  and  most  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  that  disgracef  ul  license  by  which  that  age  was 
stained.  It  was  a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  they  said, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  King  William,  his  Norman  fol- 
iowers,  elated  by  so  great  a  victory,  acknowledged  no  law 
but  their  own  wicked  pleasure,  and  not  only  despoiled  the 
conquered  Saxons  of  their  lands  and  their  goods,  but  in- 
vaded  the  honor  of  their  wives  and  of  their  daughters  with 
the  most  unbridled  license ;  and  hence  it  was  then  com- 
mon  for  matrons  and  maidens  of  noble  families  to  assume 
the  veil,  and  take  shelter  in  convents,  not  as  called  thither 
by  the  vocation  of  God,  but  solely  to  preserve  their  honoi 
Srom  the  unbridled  wickedness  of  man. 

Such  and  so  licentious  were  the  times,  as  announced  by 
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tiie  pnblic  dedaiation  of  the  assembled  clergy,  recorded  by 
Eadmer  ;  ^  and  we  need  add  nothing  more  to  vindicate 
the  probability  of  the  Bcenes  which  we  have  d'etailed,  and 
are  about  to  detail^  iipon  the  more  apocryphal  authority  of 
the  Wardour  MS. 

CHAPTEB  XXIV. 

I  *11  woo  her  aa  the  lion  wooet  hli  bride. 

DouaLAfl. 

Whilb  the  scenes  we  have  described  were  passing  in 
cther  parts  of  the  castle,  the  Jewess  Bebecca  awaited  her 
fate  in  a  distant  and  sequestered  turret.  Hither  she  had 
been  led  by  two  of  her  disguised  ravishers,  and  on  being 
thrust  into  the  little  cell,  she  found  herself  in  the  presence 
of  an  old  sibyl,  who  kept  murmuring  to  herself  a  Saxon 
rhyme,  as  if  to  beat  time  to  the  revolving  dance  which  her 
spindle  was  performing  upon  the  floor.  The  hag  raised  h&t 
head  as  Kebecca  entered,  and  scowled  at  the  fair  Jewess 
with  the  malignant  envy  which  old  age  and  ugliness,  when 
iinited  with  evil  conditions^  are  apt  to  look  upon  youth 
and  beauty. 

"  Thou  must  up  and  away,  old  house-cricket,"  said  one 
of  the  men  ;  ^'  our  noble  master  commands  it.  Thou  must 
leave  this  chamber  to  a  fairer  guesf 

"  Ay,"  grumbled  the  hag,  "  even  thus  is  service  requited. 
I  have  known  when  miy  bare  word  would  have  cast  the 
best  man-at-arms  among  ye  out  of  saddle  and  out  of  ser- 
vice; and  now  must  I  up  and  away  at  the  command  of 
every  groom  such  as  thou.'' 

"  Good  Dame  ürfried,"  said  the  other  man,  "  stand  not 
to  reason  on  it,  but  up  and  away.  Lord's  hests  must  be 
listened  to  with  a  quick  ear.  Thou  hast  had  thy  day,  old 
dame,  but  thy  sun  has  long  been  set.  Thou  art' now  the 
very  emblem  of  an  old  war-ljprse  turnéd  out  on  the  barren 
heath ;  thou  hast  had  thy  paces  in  thy  time,  but  now  a 

1  A  monk  of  Canterbury  who  wrote  among  other  things  the  lives  ol 
Baint  Anselm  and  Saint  Dunstaa 
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'broken  amble  is  the  best  of  them.  Come^  amble  o£f  with 
thee." 

"111  omens  dog  ye  both!"  said  the  old  woman,  "and 
a  kennel  be  your  burying-place !  May  the  evil  démon 
Zernebock  ^  tear  me  limb  f rom  limb,  if  I  leave  my  own  cell 
ere  I  have  spun  out  the  hemp  on  my  distaff !  " 

"  Answer  it  to  our  lord,  then,  old  house-fiend,"  said  the 
man,  and  retired ;  leaving  Eebecca  in  company  with  the 
old  woman,  upon  whose  presence  she  had  been  thus  unwill- 
ingly  forced. 

"  What  deviPs  deed  have  they  now  in  the  wind  ?  "  said 
the  old  hag,  murmnring  to  herself,  yet  from  time  to  time 
castiiig  a  sidelong  and  malignant  glancé  at  Bebecca ;  "  but 
it  is  easy  to  guess.  Bright  eyes,  black  locks,  and  a  skin 
like  paper,  ere  the  priMt  stains  it  with  his  black  unguent. 
Ay,  it  is  easy  to  guess  why  they  send  her  to  this  lone 
tarret,  whence  a  shriek  could  no  more  be  heard  than  at 
the  depth  of  fíve  hundred  fathoms  beneath  the  earth. 
Thou  wilt  have  owls  for  thy  neighbors,  fair  one;  and 
their  screams  will  be  heard  as  far,  and  as  much  regarded, 
as  thine  own.  Outlandish,  too,"  she  said,  marking  the 
dress  and  turbán  of  Rebecca.  "  What  country  art  thou 
of  ?  a  Saracen  ?  or  an  Egyptian  ?  Why  dost  not  answer  ? 
•  Thou  canst  weep,  canst  thou  not  speak  ? 

"  Be  not  angry,  good  mother,"  said  Eebecca. 

"  Thou  needest  say  no  more,''  replied  ürfried ;  "  men 
know  a  fox  by  the  train,  and  a  Jewess  by  her  tongue." 

"For  the  sake  of  mercy,"  said  Eebecca,  "teli  me 
what  I  am  to  expect  as  the  conclusion  of  the  violence 
which  hath  dragged  me  hither  I  Is  it  my  life  they  seek, 
to  atone  for  my  religion  ?    I  will  lay  it  down  cheerfuUy." 

"  Thy  life,  minion  ?  "  answered  the  sibyl ;  "  what 
would  taking  thy  life  pleasure  them  ?  Trust  me  thy  life 
is  in  no  peril.  Such  usage  shalt  thou  have  as  was  once 
thought'  good  enough  for  a  noble  Saxon  maidén.  And 
shall  a  Jewess,  like  thee,  jepine  because  she  hath  no 
better  ?  Look  at  me  —  I  was  as  young  and  twice  as  fair 
as  thou,  when  Front-de-Boeuf,  father  of  this  Eeginald,  and 
1  Of  the  Norse  mytholof y. 
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his  Normans  stormed  this  castle.  My  fatber  and  his 
seven  sons  defended  their  inheritance  from  story  to  storj, 
from  chamber  to  cbamber.  Tbere  was  not  a  room,  not 
a  step  of  the  stair,  tbat  was  not  slippery  witb  tbeir  blood. 
They  died  —  they  died  every  man ;  and  ere  tbeir  bodies 
were  cold^  and  ere  tbeir  blood  was  dried,  I  bad  become 
tbe  prey  and  tbe  scom  of  tbe  conqueror !  " 

"Is  tbere  no  belp ?  Are  tbere  no  means  of  escape  ?  " 
said  Rebecca.    "  Ricbly,  ricbly  would  I  requite  tbine  aid." 

"Tbink  not  of  it,"  said  the  bag ;  "from  bence  tbere 
is  no  escape  but  tbrougb  tbe  gates  of  deatb ;  and  it  is 
late,  late/'  sbe  added,  sbaking  ber  gray  bead,  "  ere  tbese 
open  to  US.  Yet  it  is  comfort  to  tbink  tbat  we  leave 
bebind  us  on  eartb  tbose  wbo  sball  be  wretcbed  as  our- 

'  selves.    Fare  tbee  well,  Jewess!    Jew  or  Gentile,  tby 

fate  would  be  tbe  same ;  for  tbou  hast  to  do  witb  tbem 
tbat  bave  neitber  scruple  nor  pity.  Taré  tbee  well,  I 
say.    My  tbread  is  spun  out  —  tby  task  is  yet  to  begin." 

^  "  Stay !  stay !  for  heaven's  sake !    said  Rebecca ;  "  stay, 

I  tbougb  it  be  to  curse  and  revile  me.    Tby  presence  is 

1  yet  somé  protection." 

"  Tbe  presence  of  tbe  motber  of  God  were  no  protec- 

'  tion,"  answered  tbe  old  woman.    "  Tbere  sbe  stands," 

pointing  to  a  rude  image  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  "  see  if  sbe 
can  avert  tbe  fate  tbat  awaits  tbee." 

Sbe  left  tbe  room  as  sbe  spoke,  ber  features  writbed 
into  a  sort  of  sneering  laugb,  wbicb  made  tbem  seem  even 
more  bideous  tban  tbeir  babitual  frown.  Sbe  locked  tbe 
door  bebind  ber,  and  Rebecca  migbt  bear  ber  curse  every 
step  for  its  steepness,  as  slowly  and  witb  difficulty  sbe 
descended  tbe  turret  stairs. 

Rebecca  was  now  to  expect  a  fate  even  more  dreadful 
tban  tbat  of  Rowena  ;  for  wbat  probability  was  tbere  tbat 
eitber  softness  or  ceremony  would  be  used  towards  one 
of  ber  oppressed  race,  wbatever  sbadow  of  tbese  migbt 
be  preserved  towards  a  Saxou  beiress  ?  Yet  had  tbe 
Jewess  this  advantage,  tbat  she  was  better  prepared  by 
habits  of  tbougb t,  and  by  natural  strength  of  mind,  to 
encounter  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed.    Of  a 
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Btrong  and  observing  character,  evén  from  her  earliest 
years,  the  pomp  and  wealth  which  her  father  displayed 
within  his  walls,  or  which  she  witnessed  in  the  houses  of 
other  wealthy  Hebrews,  had  nót  been  able  to  blind  her 
to  the  precaríous  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
enjoyed.  Like  Damocles  *  at  his  celebrated  banquet,  Ee- 
becca  perpetually  beheld,  amid  that  gorgeous  display,  the 
sword  which  was  suspended  over  the  heads  of  her  people 
by  a  single  hair.  These  reflections  had  tamed  and  brought 
down  to  a  pitch  of  sounder  judgment  a  temper  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  waxed  haughty^ 
supercilious,  and  obstinate. 

From  her  father's  example  and  injunctions  Bebecca 
had  leamed  to  bear  herself  courteously  towards  all  who 
approached  her.  She  could  not  indeed  imitate  his  excess 
of  subservience,  because  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  mean- 
ness  of  mind,  and  to  the  constant  state  of  timid  apprehen- 
sion,  by  which  it  was  dictated ;  but  she  bore  herself  with  a 
proud  humility,  as  if  submitting  to  the  evil  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  placed  as  the  daughter  of  a  despised 
race,  while  she  felt  in  her  mind  the  consciousness  that 
she  was  entitled  to  hold  a  higher  rank,  from  her  merit, 
than  the  arbitrary  despotism  of  religious  prejudice  per- 
mitted  her  to  aspire  to. 

Thus  prepared  to  expect  adverse  circumstances,  she 
had  acquired  the  firmness  necessary  for  acting  under 
them.  Her  present  situation  required  all  her  presence 
of  mini,  and  she  summoned  it  up  accordingly. 

Her  first  care  was  to  inspect  the  apartment;  but  it 
afforded  few  hopes  either  of  escape  or  protection.  It  con- 
tained  neither  secret  passage  nor  trap-door,  and,  unless 
where  the  door  by  which  she  had  entered  joined  the  main 
building,  seemed  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  round  ex- 
teriőr wall  of  the  turret.    The  door  had  no  inside  bolt  or 

i  The  oftquoted  story  of  Damocles  and  the  sword  is  — that  Darnoclea, 
a  courtier  of  King  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  felicitated  the  King  on  the  pleas- 
ures  of  royalty,  and  the  Kinp  invited  hím  to  have  a  taste  of  them.  A  great 
Danqiiet  was  given,  and  while  the  company  was  at  table  Damocles  looked 
&p  and  saw  a  sword  suspended  above  him  by  a  single  hair. 
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iar.  The  single  window  opened  upon  an  embattlod  spaco 
surmounting  the  turret,  which  gave  Rebecca,  at  first  pight, 
somé  hopes  of  escaping ;  but  she  soon  found  it  had  no 
communication  with  any  other  part  of  the  battlement&y 
being  an  isolated  baf tisan,  or  balcony,  secured,  as  usual^ 
by  a  parapet  with  embrasures,  at  which  a  few  archers 
might  be  stationed,  for  defending  the  turret,  and  flanking 
with  their  shot  the  wall  of  the  castle  on  that  side. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  hope  but  in  passive  íortitude 
and  in  that  strong  reliance  on  Heaven  natural  to  great 
and  generous  characters.  Eebecca,  however  erroneously 
taught  to  interpret  the  promises  of  Scripture  to  the  chosen 
people  of  Heaven,  did  not  err  in  supposing  the  present  to 
be  their  hour  oí  trial,  or  in  tnisting  that  the  children  of 
Zion  would  be  one  day  called  in  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles.  In  the  mean  while,  all  around  her  showed  that 
their  present  state  was  that  of  punishment  and  probation, 
and  that  it  was  their  especial  duty  to  suflfer  without  sin- 
ning.  Thus  prepared  to  consider  herself  as  the  victira 
of  misfortune,  Eebecca  had  early  reflected  upon  her  own 
state,  and  schooled  her  mind  to  meet  the  dangers  which 
she  had  probably  to  encounter, 

The  prisoner  trembled,  however,  and  changed  color, 
when  a  step  was  heard  on  the  stair,  and  the  door  of  the 
turret-chamber  slowly  opened,  and  a  tall  man,  dressed  as 
one  of  those  banditti  to  whom  they  owed  their  misfortune, 
slowly  entered,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him ;  his  cap, 
puUed  down  upon  his  brows,  concealed  the  upper  part  of 
his  face,  and  he  held  his  mantle  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
muffle  the  rest.  In  this  guise,  as  if  prepared  for  the  exe- 
cution  of  sonie  deed,  at  the  thought  of  which  he  was  him- 
self  ashamed,  he  stood  before  the  affrighted  prisoner ;  yet 
ruíiian  as  his  dress  bespoke  him,  he  seemed  at  a  loss  to 
express  what  purpose  had  brought  him  thither,  so  that 
Rebecca,  makiug  an  eífort  upon  herself,  had  time  to  an- 
ticipate  his  explanation.  She  had  already  unclasped  two 
costly  bracelets  and  a  coUar,  which  she  hastened  to  proffer 
to  the  supposed  outlaw,  concluding  naturally  that  to  gratify 
his  avarice  was  to  bespeak  his  favor. 
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^'Take  these,"  she  said,  "good  friend,  and  for  God's 
sake  be  merciful  to  me  and  my  aged  father !  These 
ornaments  are  of  value,  yet  are  they  trifling  lo  what  he 
would  bestow  to  obtain  our  dismissal  írom  this  castle,  free 
and  uninjured." 

"  Fair  flower  of  Palestine,"  replied  the  outlaw,  "  these 
péarls  are  orient,  but  they  yield  in  whiteness  to  your 
teeth ;  the  diamonds  are  brilliant,  but  they  cannot  match 
your  eyes ;  and  ever  since  I  ha  ve  taken  up  this  wild  trade, 
I  have  made  a  vow  to  prefer  beauty  to  wealth." 

"  Do  not  do  yourself  such  wrong,"  said  Eebecca ;  "  take 
ransom  and  have  mercy !  Gold  w'úl  purchase  you  pleas- 
ure,  —  to  misuse  us  could  only  bring  thee  remorse.  My 
father  will  willingly  satiate  thy  utmost  wishes ;  and  if  thou 
wilt  act  wisely,  thou  mayest  purchase  with  our  spoils  thy 
restoration  to  civil  society  —  mayest  obtain  pardon  f or  past 
errors,  and  be  placed  beyond  the  necessity  of  committing 
more." 

"It  is  well  spoken,"  replied  the  outlaw,  in  French, 
finding  it  difficult  probably  to  sustain,  in  Saxon,  a  conver- 
sation  which  Eebecca  had  opened  in  that  language ;  but 
know  bright  lily  of  the  vale  of  Baca !  ^  that  thy  father  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  alchemist,  who  knows 
how  to  convert  into  gold  and  silver  even  the  rusty  hars  of 
a  dungeon  grate.  Tne  ven^rable  Isaac  is  subjected  to  an 
alembic,  which  will  distil  from  him  all  he  holds  dear, 
without  any  assistance  from  my  requests  or  thy  entreaty. 
Thy  ransom  must  be  paid  by  love  and  beauty,  and  in  no 
other  coin  will  I  accept  it." 

Thou  art  no  outlaw,"  said  Rebecca,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage in  which  he  addressed  her ;  "  no  outlaw  had  refused 
such  offers.  No  outlaw  in  this  land  uses  the  dialect  in 
which  thou  hast  spoken.  Thou  art  no  outlaw,  but  a  Nor- 
man —  a  Norman,  noble  perhaps  in  birth.  Oh,  be  so  in 
thy  actions,  and  cast  oif  this  fcarf ul  niask  of  outrage  and 
violence ! " 

"  And  thou,  who  canst  guess  so  truly,"  said  Brían  de 
Bois-Guilbert,  dropping  the  mantle  from  his  face,  "  art  no 
1  The  name  means  the  Yalley  of  Balsam  Trees.   See  Psalm  Ixziv.  6. 
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true  daughter  of  Israel,  but  in  all,  save  youth  and  beauty, 
a  very  witch  of  Endor.^  I  am  not  an  outlaw,  then,  fair 
rose  of  Sharon.^  And  I  am  one  who  will  be  more  prompt 
to  hang  thy  neck  and  arms  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
which  80  well  become  them,  tban  to  deprive  thee  of  these 
ornaments." 

"  What  wouldst  thou  have  of  me,"  said  Eebecca,  "  if 
not  my  wealth  ?  We  can  have  nought  in  common  between 
US  —  you  are  a  Christian,  I  am  a  Jewess.  Our  unión 
were  contrary  to  the  laws  alike  of  the  church  and  the 
eynagogue." 

"  It  were  so,  indeed,"  replied  the  Templar,  laughing ; 
"  wed  with  a  Jewess  ?  IQespardieux  !  •  Not  if  she  were 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  AnoknoW^  besides,  sweet  daughter 
of  Zion,  that  were  the  most  Christian  King  to  offer  me  his 
most  Christian  daughter,  with  Languedoc  for  a  dowery, 
I  cóuld  not  wed  her,  It  is  against  my  vow  to  love  any 
maidén  otherwise  than  par  amoursj  as  I  will  love  thee. 
I  am  a  Templar.    Behold  the  cross  of  my  holy  Order." 

"  Darest  thou  appeal  to  it,"  said  Rebecca,  "  on  an  occa- 
fiion  like  the  present  ?  " 

"And  if  I  do  80,"  said  the  Templar,  "it  concerns  not 
thee,  who  art  no  believer  in  the  blessed  sign  of  our  salva- 
tion." 

"  I  believe  as  my  fathers  taught,"  said  Rebecca,  "  and 
may  God  forgive  my  belief  if  erroneous!  But  you.  Sir 
Knight,  what  is  yours,  when  you  appeal  without  scruple 
to  that  which  you  deem  most  holy,  even  while  you  are 
about  to  transgress  the  most  solemn  of  your  vows  as  a 
knight,  and  as  a  man  of  religion  ?  " 

"  It  is  gravely  and  well  preached,  O  daughter  of  Sirach," 
answered  the  Templar ;  "  but,  gentle  Ecclesiastica,  thy 
narrow  Jewish  prejudices  make  thee  blind  to  our  high 
privilege.  Marriage  were  an  enduring  crime  on  the  part 
of  a  Templar ;  but  what  lesser  foUy  I  may  practise,  I  shall 
speedily  be  absolvéd  from  at  the  next  Preceptory  of  our 
Order.    Not  the  wisest  of  monarchs,  not  his  father,  whose 

1  1  Sámuel  xxviii.  7-20. 

*  The  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  1.  ?  Good  heavens ! 
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exaraples  you  must  needs  allow  are  weighty,  claimed 
wider  privileges  than  we  poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple  of 
Zion  have  won  by  our  zeal  in  its  defence.  The  protectors 
of  Solomon's  Temple  may  claim  license  by  the  example  of 
Solomon." 

"  If  thou  readest  the  Scripture,"  said  the  Jewess,  "  and 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  only  to  justify  thine  own  licenso 
and  profligacy,  thy  crime  is  Üke  that  of  him  who  extracts 
poison  from  the  most  healthful  and  necessary  herbs." 

The  eyes  of  the  Templar  flashed  fire  at  this  reproof. 
"Hearken,"  he  said;  "Rebecca,  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
mildly  to  thee,  but  now  my  language  shall  be  that  of  a 
conqueror.  Thou  art  the  captive  of  my  bow  and  spear, 
Bubject  to  my  will  by  the  laws  of  all  nations ;  nor  will  I 
abate  an  inch  of  my  right,  or  abstain  from  taking  by  vio- 
lence  what  thou  refusest  to  entreaty  or  necessity." 

"  Stand  back,"  said  Kebecca,  "  stand  back,  and  hear 
me  ere  thou  offerest  to  commit  a  sin  so  deadly  I  My 
strength  thou  mayest  indeed  overpower,  for  Grod  made 
women  weak,  and  trusted  their  defence  to  man's  gen- 
erosity.  But  I  will  proclaim  thy  villainy,  Templar,  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  I  will  owe  to  the  super* 
stition  of  thy  brethren  what  their  com passión  might  refuse 
me.  Each  Preceptory,  each  Chapter  of  thy  Order,  shall 
learn,  that,  like  a  heretic,  thou  has  sinned  with  a  Jewess. 
Those  who  tremble  not  at  thy  crime,  will  hold  thee  ac- 
cursed  for  having  so  far  dishonored  the  cross  thou  wearest, 
as  to  follow  a  daughter  of  my  people." 

"  Thou  art  keen-witted,  Jewess,"  replied  the  Templar, 
well  aware  of  the  truth  of  what  she  spoke,  and  that  the 
rules  of  his  Order  condemned  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner,  and  under  high  penaltiés,  such  intrigues  as  he  now 
prosecuted,  and  that,  in  somé  instances,  even  degradation 
had  foUowed  upon  it,  —  "  thou  art  sharp-witted,"  he  said ; 

but  loud  must  be  thy  voice  of  complaint,  if  it  is  heard 
beyond  the  iron  walls  of  this  castle ;  within  these,  mur- 
murs,  laments,  appeals  to  justice,  and  screams  for  help, 
die  alike  silent  away.  One  thing  only  can  save  thee,  Re- 
becca.    Submit  to  thy  fate  —  embrace  our  religion,  and 
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thou  sbalt  go  forth  in  snch  state,  ihat  many  e  Kormán 
lady  sball  yield  as  w^l  in  pomp  as  in  beauty  to  the  favo- 
•  rite  of  the  best  lance  among  the  defenders  of  the  Temple." 

"  Submit  to  my  fate  !  "  said  Rebecca  —  "  and,  sacred 
Heaven !  to  what  fate  ? — embrace  thy  religion !  and  what 
religion  can  it  be  that  harbors  such  a  villáin  ?  —  thou  the 
best  lance  of  the  Templars !  craven  knight  I  forsworn 
priesti  I  spit  at  thee,  and  I  defy  thee.  The  God  of 
Abraham's  promide  hath  opened  an  escape  to  his  daughter 
—  even  from  this  abyss  of  infamy  ! " 

As  she  spoke,  she  threw  open  the  latticed  window  which 
led  to  the  bartisan,  and  in  an  instant  after  stood  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  parapet,  with  not  the  slightest  screen 
between  her  and  the  tremendous  depth  below.  ünpre- 
pared  f or  such  a  desperate  effort,  —  f or  she  had  hitherto 
stood  perfectly  motionless,  —  Bois-Guilbert  had  neither 
time  to  intercept  nor  to  stop  her.  As  he  offered  to  ad- 
vance,  she  exclaimed,  ^^Kemain  where  thou  art,  proud 
Teraplar,  or  at  thy  choice  advance  I  —  one  foot  nearer, 
and  I  plunge  myself  from  the  precipice ;  my  body  shall 
be  crushed  out  of  the  very  form  of  humanity  upon  the 
stones  of  that  court-yard  ere  it  become  the  victim  of  thy 
brutality !  " 

As  she  spoke  this,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  extended 
them  to.wards  heaven,  as  if  imploring  mercy  on  her  soul 
before  she  made  the  fínal  plunge.  The  Templar  hesi- 
tated,  and  a  resolution  which  had  never  yielded  to  pity 
or  distress  gave  way  to  his  admiration  of  her  fortitude. 
"  Come  down,"  he  said,  "  rash  girl !  I  swear  by  earth, 
and  sea,  and  sky,  I  will  oflfer  thee  no  offence." 

"  I  will  not  trust  thee,  Templar,"  said  Rebecca ;  "  thou 
hast  taught  me  better  how  to  estimate  the  virtues  of  thine 
Order.  The  next  Preceptory  would  grant  thee  absolu- 
tion  for  an  oath,  the  keeping  of  which  concemed  nought 
but  the  honor  or  the  dishonor  of  a  miserable  Jewish 
maidén." 

"  You  do  me  injustice,"  exclaimed  the  Templar  fer- 
vently ;  "  I  swear  to  you  by  the  name  which  I  bear,  by 
the  cross  on  my  bosom,  by  the  sword  on  my  side,  by  the 
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ancient  erest  of  my  fathers  do  I  swear,  I  will  do  thee  no 
injury  whatsoever!  If  not  for  thy|elf,  yet  for  thy  fa- 
ther's  sake  íorbear !  I  will  be  his  friend,  and  in  this  castle 
he  will  need  a  powerful  one.'' 

"  Alas !  "  said  Rebecca,  "  I  know  it  but  too  well  —  dare 
I  trust  thee  ?  " 

"  May  my  arrns  be  reversed,  and  my  name  dishonored/* 
said  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  "  if  thou  shalt  have  reason  to 
complain  oí  me !  Many  a  law,  many  a  commandment  have 
I  broken,  but  my  word  ne  ver." 

"  I  will,  then,  trust  thee,"  said  Rebecca,  "  thus  far ; " 
and  she  descended  from  the  verge  of  the  battlement,  but 
remained  standing  close  by  one  of  the  embrasures,  or 
machicoUeSf  as  they  were  then  called.  "  Here,"  she  said, 
"  I  take^  my  stand.  Remain  where  thou  art,  and  if  thou 
shalt  attempt  to  dimhiish  by  one  step  the  distance  now 
between  us,  thou  shalt  see  that  the  Jewish  maidén  will 
rather  trust  her  soul  with  God  than  her  honor  to  the 
Templar ! " 

While  Rebecca  spoke  thus,  her  íiigh  and  firm  resolve, 
which  corresponded  so  well  with  the  expressive  beauty 
of  her  countenance,  gave  to  her  looks,  air,  and  manner, 
a  dignity  that  seemed  more  than  mortal.  Her  glancé 
quailed  not,  her  cheek  blanched  not,  for  the  fear  of  a  fate 
so  instant  and  so  horrible ;  on  the  contrary,  the  thought 
that  she  had  her  fate  at  her  conimand,  and  could  escape 
at  will  from  infamy  to  death,  gave  a  yet  deeper  color 
of  camation  to  her  complexion,  and  a  yet  more  brilliant 
fire  to  her  eye.  Bois-Guilbert,  proud  himself  and  high- 
spirited,  thought  he  had  never  beheld  beauty  so  animated 
and  so  commanding. 

"  Let  there  be  peace  between  us,  Rebecca,"  he  said. 

"  Peace,  if  thou  wilt,"  answered  Rebecca.  "  Peace  — 
but  with  this  space  between." 

"Thou  needst  no  longer  fear  nie,"  said  Bois-Guilbert. 

"  I  fear  thee  not,"  replied  she  ;  thanks  to  him  that 
reared  this  dizzy  tower  so  high  that  nought  could  fali  from 
it  and  live  —  thanks  to  him,  and  to  the  God  of  Israel !  I 
fear  thee  not." 
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"Thou  dost  me  injustice,"  said  the  Templar;  "by 
earth,  sea,  and  sky,  thou  dost  me  injustice !  I  am  not 
naturally  that  which  you  have  seen  ine,  hard,  selíish,  and 
relentless.  It  was  woman  that  taught  me  cruelty,  and 
on  woman  therefore  I  have  exercised  it;  but  not  upon 
such  as  thou.  Hear  me,  Bebecca.  Kever  did  knight 
take  lance  in  his  hand  with  a  heart  more  devoted  to  the 
lady  of  his  love  than  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  She,  the 
daughter  of  a  petty  báron,  who  boasted  for  all  his  domaius 
but  a  ruinous  tower,  and  an  unproductive  vineyard,  and 
8ome  few  leagues  of  the  barren  Landes  of  Bourdeaux,  — 
her  name  was  known  wherever  deeds  of  arms  were  done, 
known  wider  than  that  of  many  a  lady's  that  had  a 
county  for  dowery.  Yes,"  he  continued,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  little  platform,  with  an  animation  in  which  he 
seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  Rebecca's  presence,  — 
"  yes,  my  deeds,  my  danger,  my  blood,  made  the  name 
of  Adelaide  de  Montemare  known  from  the  court  öf  Cas- 
tile  to  that  of  Byzantium.  And  how  was  I  requited  ? 
When  I  returned  with  my  dear-bought  honors,  purchased 
by  toil  and  blood,  I  found  her  wedded  to  a  Gascon  squire, 
whose  name  was  ne  ver  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
paltry  domain  !  Truly  did  I  love  her,  and  bitterly  did  I 
revenge  me  of  her  broken  faith !  But  my  revenge  has 
recoiled  on  myself.  Since  that  day  I  have  separated 
myself  from  life  and  its  ties ;  my  manhood  must  know  no 
domestic  home,  must  be  soothed  by  no  aflfectionate  wife. 
My  age  must  know  no  kindly  hearth.  My  grave  must 
be  solitary,  and  no  offspring  must  outiive  me,  to  bear  the 
ancient  name  of  Bois-Guilbert.  At  the  feet  of  my  su- 
perior  I  have  laid  down  the  right  of  seif-action  —  the 
privilege  of  independence.  The  Templar,  a  serf  in  all 
but  the  name,  can  possess  neither  lands,  nor  goods,  and 
lives,  moves,  and  breathes,  but  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
another." 

"  Alas !  "  said  Rebecca,  "  what  advantages  could  com- 
pensate  for  such  an  absolute  sacriíice  ?  " 

"  The  power  of  vengeance,  Rebecca,"  replied  the  Temr 
plar,  "  and  the  prospects  of  ambition." 
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"An  evil  recompense,"  said  Eebecca,  "for  the  sun. 
render  of  the  rights  which  are  dearest  to  humanity." 

"  Say  not  so,  maidén,"  answered  the  Templar ;  "  revenge 
is  a  feast  for  the  gods !  And  if  they  ha  ve  reserved  it,  as 
priests  teli  us,  to  themselves,  it  is  because  they  hold  it  an 
enjoyment  too  precious  for  the  possession  of  mere  mortals. 
And  ambition!  it  is  a  teniptation  which  could  disturb 
even  the  bliss  of  heaven  itself."  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  added,  "  Rebecca !  she  who  could  prefer  death  to 
dishonor  must  have  a  proud  and  a  powerful  soul.  Min» 
thou  must  be !  Nay,  start  not,"  he  added,  "  it  must  be 
with  thine  own  consent,  and  on  thine  own  terms.  Thou 
must  consent  to  share  with  me  hopes  more  extended  than 
can  be  viewed  from  the  throne  of  a  monarch  !  Hear  me 
ere  you  answer,  and  judge  ere  you  refuse.  The  Templar 
loses,  as  thou  hast  said,  his  social  rights,  his  power  of  free 
agency,  but  he  becomes  a  member  and  a  limb  of  a  mighty 
body,  before  which  thrones  already  tremble,  even  as  the 
single  drop  of  rain  which  mixes  with  the  sea  becomes  an 
individual  part  of  that  vesistless  ocean  which  undermines 
rocks  and  engulfs  royal  armadas.  Such  a  swelling  flood 
is  that  powerful  league.  Of  this  mighty  Order  I  am  no 
mean  member,  but  already  one  of  the  Chief  Commanders, 
and  may  well  aspire  one  day  to  hold  the  haton  of  Grand 
Master.  The  poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple  will  not  alone 
place  their  foot  upon  the  necks  of  Kings  —  a  hemp-san- 
dalled  monk  can  do  that.  Our  mailed  step  shall  ascend 
their  throne,  our  gauntlet  shall  wrench  the  sceptre  from 
their  gripe.  Not  the  reign  of  your  vainly  expected  Messiah 
ofiTers  such  power  to  your  dispersed  tribes  as  my  ambition 
may  aim  at.  I  have  sought  but  a  kindred  spirit  to  share 
it,  and  I  have  found  such  in  thee." 

"  Sayest  tliou  this  to  one  of  my  people  ? "  answered 
Rebecca.    "  Bethink  thee  "  — 

"  Answer  me  not,"  said  the  Templar,  "  by  urging  the 
difiference  of  our  creeds ;  within  our  secret  conclaves  we 
hold  these  nursery  tales  in  derision.  Think  not  we  long 
remain  blind  to  the  idiotical  folly  of  our  founders,  who 
forswore  every  delight  of  life  for  the  pleasure  of  dying 
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martyrs  by  hunger,  by  thirst,  and  by  pestilence,  and  by 
the  swords  of  savages,  while  they  vainly  strove  to  defend 
a  barren  deaert,  valuable  only  in  the  eyes  of  superstition. 
Out  Order  soon  adopted  bolder  and  wider  views,  and  found 
out  a  better  indemniíication  for  our  sacriíices.  Our  im- 
mense  possessions  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  our  high 
military  fame,  which  brings  within  our  circle  the  flower  of 
chivalry  from  every  Christian  clime  —  these  are  dedicated 
to  ends  of  which  our  pious  founders  little  dreamed,  and 
which  are  equally  concealed  from  such  weak  spirits  as 
embrace  our  Order .  on  the  ancient  principles,  and  whose 
superstition  makes  them  our  passive  tools.  But  I  will 
not  farther  withdraw  the  veil  of  our  mysteries.  That 
bugle-sound  announces  something  which  may  require  my 
presence.  Think  on  what  I  have  said.  Farewell !  I  do 
not  say  forgive  me  the  violence  I  have  threatened,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  the  display  of  thy  character.  Gold  can 
be  only  known  by  the  application  of  the  touchstone.  I 
will  soon  return,  and  hold  jfarther  conference  with  thee." 

He  reentered  the  turret-chamber,  and  descended  the 
stair,  leaving  Kebecca  scarcely  more  terrified  at  the  pros- 
pect  of  the  death  to  which  she  had  been  so  lately  exposed 
than  at  the  furious  ambition  of  the  bold  bad  man  in  whose 
power  she  found  herself  so  unhappily  placed.  When  she 
entered  the  turret-chamber,  her  first  duty  was  to  return 
thanks  to  the  God  of  Jacob  for  the  protection  which  he 
had  aflforded  her,  and  to  implore  its  continuance  for  her 
and  for  her  father.  Another  name  glided  into  her  petition 
—  it  was  that  of  the  wounded  Christian,  whom  fate  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  bloodthirsty  men,  his  avowed 
enemies.  Her  heart  indeed  checked  her,  as  if,  even  in 
communing  with  the  Deity  in  prayer,  she  mingled  in  her 
devotions  the  recollection  of  one  with  whose  fate  hers 
could  have  no  alliance  —  a  Kazarene,  and  an  enemy  to  her 
faith.  But  the  petition  was  already  breathed ;  nor  could 
all  the  narrow  prejudices  of  her  sect  induce  Rebecca  to 
wish  it  recalled. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  diinn'd  czmmp  pieoe  of  pemnAnahip  m  evec  I  saw  in  my  life  t 

OoLDSioTK,  8he  Stoop*  to  Congum', 

When  the  Templar  reached  the  hall  of  the  castle,  he 
foiind  De  Bracy  already  there.  "Your  love-suit,"  said 
De  Bracy,  "  hath,  I  suppose,  been  disturbed,  like  minő,  by 
this  obstreperous  summons.  But  you  have  come  later  and 
more  reluctantly,  and  therefore  I  presume  your  interview 
has  pro  ved  more  agreeable  than  mine/' 

"  Has  your  suit,  then,  been  unsuccessf uUy  paid  to  the 
Saxon  heiress  ?  "  said  the  Templar. 

"By  the  bones  of  Thomas  k  Becket,"  answered  De 
Bracy,  "  the  Lady  Rowena  must  have  heard  that  I  cannot 
endure  the  sight  of  women's  tears." 

"  Away  !  "  said  the  Templar ;  "  thou  a  leader  of  a  Free 
Company,  and  regard  a  woman's  tears!  A  few  drops 
sprinkled  on  the  torch  of  love  make  the  flame  blaze  the 
brighter." 

"  Gramercy  for  the  few  drops  of  thy  sprinkling,"  replied 
De  Bracy ;  "  but  this  damsel  hath  wept  enough  to  extin- 
guish  a  beacon-light.  Never  was  such  wringing  of  hands 
and  such  overflowing  of  eyes  since  the  days  of  Saint  Niobe,* 
of  whom  Prior  Aymer  told  us.  A  veater-fiend  hath  pos* 
sessed  the  fair  Saxon." 

"A  légion  of  fiends  have  occupied  the  bosom  of  the 
Jewess,"  replied  the  Templar;  "for,  I  think  no  single 
one,  not  even  Apollyon  ^  himself,  could  have  inspired  sucb 
indomitable  pride  and  resolution.  But  where  is  Front-de- 
BcBuf  ?  That  horn  is  sounded  more  and  more  clamorously." 

1  Niobe,  in  the  Greek  mytholopry,  was  the  proud  mothcr  of  many  chil- 
dren,  who  scorned  the  parents  of  Apolló,  because  f  hey  had  only  two  chil- 
dren ;  wherefore  Niobe's  children  were  all  slain  and  she  was  herself  turnéd 
to  stone,  from  which  tear^  ílow  every  summer;  and  she  is  the  great  type 
of  weeping  women.  Sir  Walter  jocularly  says  in  a  note:  "I  wish  the 
Prior  had  also  informed  them  when  Niobe  was  sainted.  Probably  duriiig 
the  eniightened  period  when 

*  Pan  to  Moses  lent  his  pagran  hom.*  ** 

2  A  name  for  Satan.   See  Revelation  ix.  11. 
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"  He  is  negotiating  with  the  Jew,  I  suppose,"  replied 
De  Bracy  coolly ;  "  probably  the  howls  of  Isaac  have 
drowned  the  blast  of  the  bugle.  Thou  mayest  know,  by 
experience,  Sir  Brian,  that  a  Jew  parting  with  his  treas- 
ures  on  such  terms  as  our  friend  Front-de-Boeuf  is  like  to 
ofiPer,  will  raise  a  clamor  loud  enough  to  be  heard  over 
twenty  horns  and  trumpets  to  boot.  But  we  will  make 
the  yassals  call  him." 

They  were  soon  after  joined  by  Front-de  BoBuf,  who  had 
been  disturbed  in  his  tyrannical  cruelty  in  the  manner  with 
which  the  reader  is  acquainted,  and  had  only  tarried  to 
give  somé  necessary  directions. 

"  Let  US  see  the  cause  of  this  cursed  clamor,"  said  Front- 
de-Bceuf .  "  Here  is  a  letter,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  in 
Saxon." 

He  looked  at  it,  tuming  it  round  and  round  as  if  he 
had  had  really  soroe  hopes  of  coming  at  the  meaning  by 
inverting  the  position  of  the  paper,  and  then  handed  it  to 
De  Bracy. 

"  It  may  be  magic  spells  for  aught  I  know,"  said  De 
Bracy,  who  possessed  his  fuU  proportion  of  the  ignorance 
which  characterized  the  chivalry  of  the  period.  "Our 
Chaplain  attempted  to  teach  me  to  write,"  he  said,  "  but 
all  my  letters  were  förmed  like  spear-heads  and  sword- 
blades,  and  so  the  old  shaveling  gave  up  the  task." 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  the  Templar.  We  have  that  of 
the  priestly  character,  that  we  have  somé  knowledge  to 
enlighten  our  valor." 

"  Let  US  profit  by  your  most  reverend  knowledge,  then," 
said  De  Bracy ;  "  what  says  the  scroU  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  formai  letter  of  defiance,"  answered  the  Tem- 
plar; "but,  by  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  if  it  be  not  a 
foolish  jest,  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  cartel  ^  that  ever 
went  across  the  drawbridge  of  a  baronial  castle." 

"Jest!"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "I  would  gladly  know 
who  dares  jest  with  me  in  such  a  matter !  Kead  it,  Sii 
Brian." 

The  Templar  accordingly  read  as  follows :  — 

1  A  letter  of  challenge. 
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"  I,  Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  Jester  to  a  noble  and 
freeborn  man,  Cedric  of  Kotherwood,  called  the  Saxon. 
And  I,  Gurth,  the  son  of  Beowulph,  the  swineherd  "  — 

"  Thou  art  mad,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  interrupting  the 
reader. 

"  By  Saint  Luké,  it  is  so  set  down,"  answered  the  Tem- 
plar.  Then,  resuming  his  tafek,  he  went  on,  —  "  I,  Gurth, 
the  son  of  Beowulph,  swineherd  unto  the  said  Cedric,  with 
the  assistance  of  our  allies  and  confederates,  who  make 
common  cause  with  us  in  this  our  feud,  namely,  the  good 
knight,  called  for  the  present  Le  Noir  Faineanty  and  the 
stout  yeoman,  Róbert  Locksley,  called  Cleave-the-wand, 
Do  you.  Reginald  Front-de-Bdeuf,  and  your  allies  and  ac- 
complices  whorasoever,  to  wit,  that  whereas  you  have, 
without  cause  given  or  feud  declared,  wrongfully  and  by 
mastery  seized  upon  the  person  of  our  lord  and  master  the 
said  Cedric ;  also  upon  the  person  of  a  noble  and  freeborn 
damsel,  the  Lady  Rowena  of  Hargottstandstede ;  also  upon 
the  person  of  a  noble  and  freeborn  man,  Athelstane  of 
Coningsburgh ;  also  upon  the  persons  of  certaín  freeborn 
men,  their  cntchts ;  also  upon  certain  serfs,  their  born 
bondsmen ;  also  upon  a  certain  Jew,  named  Isaac  of  York, 
together  with  his  daughter  a  Jewess,  and  certain  horses 
and  mules:  which  noble  persons,  with  their  cnichts  and 
slaves,  and  also  with  the  horses  and  mules,  Jew  and  Jew- 
ess beforesaid,  were  all  in  peace  with  his  majesty,  and 
travelling  as  liege  subjects  upon  the  king's  highway ;  there- 
fore  we  require  and  demand  that  the  said  noble  persons, 
naraely,  Cedric  of  Rotherwood,  Rowena  of  Hargottstand- 
stede, Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh,  with  their  servants, 
cnichts,  and  f ollowers,  also  the  horses  and  mules,  J ew  and 
Jewess  aforesaid,  together  with  all  goods  and  chattels  to 
them  pertaining,  be,  within  an  hour  after  the  delivery 
hereof,  delivered  to  us,  or  to  those  whom  we  shall  appoint 
to  receive  the  same,  and  that  untouched  and  unharmed  in 
body  and  goods.  Failing  of  which,  we  do  pronounce  to 
you,  that  we  hold  ye  as  robbers  and  traitors,  and  will  wager 
our  bodies  against  ye  in  battle,  siege,  or  otherwise,  and  do 
our  utmost  to  your  annoyance  and  destruction.  Wherefore 
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may  God  have  you  in  his  keeping.  Signed  by  us  upon 
the  eve  of  Saint  Withold's  day,  under  the  great  trysting 
oak  in  the  Hart-hill  Walk,  the  above  being  written  by  a 
holy  man,  Clerk  to  God,  Our  Lady,  and  Saint  Dunstan, 
in  the  Chapel  of  Copmanhurst.'' 

At  the  bottom  of  this  document  was  scrawled,  in  the 
first  place,  a  rude  sketch  of  a  cock's  head  and  comb,  with 
a  legend  expressing  this  hieroglyphic  to  be  the  sign  manuál 
of  Wamba,  son  pf  Witless.  Under  this  respectable  emblem 
stood  a  cross,  stated  to  be  the  mark  of  Gurth,  son  of 
Beowulph.  Then  were  written,  in  rough  hold  characters 
the  words.  Le  Noir  Faineant.  And  to  conclude  the 
whole,  an  arrow,  neatly  enough  drawn,  was  described  as 
the  mark  of  the  yeoman  Locksley. 

The  knights  heard  this  uncommon  document  reád  from 
end  to  end,  and  then  gazed  upon  each  other  in  silent 
amazement,  as  being  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it 
could  portend.  De  Bracy  was  the  first  to  break  silence 
by  an  uncontroUable  fit  of  laughter,  wherein  he  was  joined, 
though  with  more  moderation,  by  the  Templar.  Front-de- 
BcBuf,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  impatient  of  their  ill-timed 
jocularity. 

"I  give  you  plain  warning/'  he  said,  "fair  sirs,  that 
you  had  better  consult  how  to  bear  yourselves  under  these 
circumstances  than  give  way  to  such  misplaced  merri- 
ment/' 

"  Front-de-BcBuf  has  not  recovered  his  temper  since  his 
late  overthrow,"  said  De  Bracy  to  the  Templar ;  "  he  is 
cowed  at  the  very  idea  of  a  cartel,  though  it  come  but 
from  a  fool  and  a  swineherd." 

"  By  Saint  Michael,"  answered  Front-de-Boeuf^  "  I  would 
thou  couldst  stand  the  whole  brunt  of  this  adventure  thy- 
self,  De  Bracy.  These  fellows  dared  not  have  acted  with 
such  inconceivable  impudence  had  they  not  been  supported 
by  somé  strong  bands.  There  are  enough  of  outlaws  in 
this  forest  to  resent  my  protecting  the  deer.  I  did  but 
tie  one  fellow,  who  was  taken  redhanded  and  in  the  fact, 
to  the  horns  of  a  wild  stag,  which  gored  hím  to  death  in 
fi  ve  minutes,  and  I  had  as  many  arrows  shot  at  me  as 
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tbere  were  launched  against  yonder  target  at  Ashby. 
Here,  fellow/'  he  added,  to  one  of  his  attendants,  "  hast 
thou  sent  out  to  see  by  what  force  this  precious  challenge 
is  to  be  supported  ?  " 

"  There  are  at  least  two  hundred  men  assembled  in  tho 
woods,'*  answered  a  squire  who  was  in  attendance. 

"  Here  is  a  proper  matter !  "  said  Front-de-Boeuf ;  "  this 
comes  of  lending  you  the  use  of  my  castle ;  that  cannot 
manage  your  undertaking  quietly,  but  you  must  bring  this 
nest  of  hornets  about  niy  ears ! " 

"Of  hornets?"  said  De  Bracy;  "of  stingless  drones 
rather ;  a  band  of  lazy  knaves,  who  take  to  the  wood,  and 
destroy  the  venison  rather  than  labor  for  their  main- 
tenance." 

"  Stingless  !  "  replied  Front-de-BíBuf  ;  "  fork-headed 
shafts  of  a  cloth-yard  in  length,  and  these  shot  within  the 
breadth  of  a  French  crown,  are  sting  enough.'' 

"  For  shame,  Sir  Knight !  "  said  the  Templar.  "  Let 
US  summon  our  people,  and  sally  forth  upon  them.  One 
knight  —  ay,  one  nian-at-arms,  were  enough  for  twenty 
such  peasants." 

"  Enough,  and  too  much,"  said  De  Bracy  ;  "  I  should 
only  be  ashamed  to  couch  lance  against  them." 

"True,"  answered  Front-de-BoBuf,  "were  they  black 
Turks  or  Moors,  Sir  Templar,  or  the  crayen  peasants  of 
Francé,  most  valiant  De  Bracy ;  but  these  are  English  yeo- 
men,  over  whom  we  shall  have  no  advantage,  save  what 
we  may  derive  from  our  arms  and  horses,  which  will  avail 
US  little  in  the  glades  of  the  forest.  Sally,  saidst  thou  ? 
we  have  scarce  men  enough  to  defend  the  castle.  The 
best  of  mine  are  at  York  ;  so  is  all  your  band,  De  Bracy ; 
and  we  have  scarcely  twenty,  besides  the  handful  that 
were  engaged  in  this  mad  business." 

"Thou  dost  not  fear,"  said  the  Templar,  "that  they 
can  assemble  in  force  sufficient  to  attempt  the  castle  ?  " 

"  Not  so,  Sir  Brian,"  answered  Front-de-Boeuf.  "These 
outlaws  have  indeed  a  daring  captain ;  but  without  ma- 
chines,  scaling  ladders,  and  experienced  leaders,  my  castle 
may  defy  them." 
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Send  to  thy  neighbors,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  let  them 
assemble  their  people,  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  three 
knights,  besieged  by  a  jester  and  a  swineherd  in  the 
baronial  castle  of  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf." 

"Youjest,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  báron,  "but  to 
whom  should  I  send  ?  Malvoisin  is  by  this  time  at  York 
with  his  retainers,  and  so  are  my  other  allies;  and  so 
should  I  have  been  but  for  this  infernal  enterprise." 

"  Then  send  to  York,  and  recall  our  people,"  said  De 
Bracy.  "If  they  abide  the  shaking  of  my  standard,  or 
the  sight  of  my  Free  Companions,  I  will  give  them  credit 
for  the  holdest  outlaws  ever  bent  bow  in  green-wood." 

"  And  who  shall  bear  such  a  message  ?  "  said  Front-de- 
BoBuf ;  "they  will  beset  every  path,  and  rip  the  errand 
out  of  his  bosom.  I  have  it,"  he  add  ed,  after  pausing  for 
a  moment.  "  Sir  Templar,  thou  canst  write  as  well  as 
read,  and  if  we  can  but  find  the  writing  materials  of  my 
chaplain,  who  died  a  twelvemonth  since  in  the  midst  of 
his  Christmas  carousals  "  — 

"  So  please  ye,"  said  the  squire,  who  was  still  in  attend- 
ance,  "  I  think  old  Urf ried  has  them  somewhere  in  keep- 
ing,  for  love  of  the  confessor..  He  was  the  last  man,  I 
have  heard  her  teli,  who  ever  said  aught  to  her,  which 
man  ought  in  courtesy  to  address  to  maid  or  matron." 

"  Go,  search  them  out,  Engelred,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf ; 
"  and  then.  Sir  Templar,  thou  shalt  return  an  answer  to 
this  hold  challenge." 

"  I  would  rather  do  it  at  the  sword's  point  than  at  that 
of  the  pen,"  said  Bois-Guilbert ;  "  but  be  it  as  you  will." 

He  sat  down  accordingly,  and  indited,  in  the  French 
language,  an  epistle  of  the  following  tenor :  — 

"  Sir  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  with  his  noble  and. 
knightly  allies  and  confederates,  receive  no  defiances  at 
the  hands  of  slaves,  bondsmen,  or  fugitives.  If  the  person 
calling  himself  the  Black  Knight  have  indeed  a  claim  to 
the  honors  of  chivalry,  he  ought  to  know  that  he  stands 
degraded  by  his  present  association,  and  has  no  right  to 
ask  reckoning  at  the  hands  of  good  men  of  noble  blood. 
Touching  the  prisoners  we  have  made,  we  do  in  Christian 
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charity  require  you  to  send  a  man  of  religion,  to  receive 
their  confession,  and  reconcile  them  with  God,  since  it  is 
OUT  fixed  intention  to  execute  them  this  morning  before 
noon,  so  that  their  heads  being  placed  on  the  battlements, 
shall  show  to  all  men  how  lightly  we  esteem  those  who 
have  bestirred  themselves  in  their  rescue.  Wherefore,  as 
above,  we  require  you  to  send  a  priest  to  reconcile  them  to 
God,  in  doing  which  you  shall  render  them  the  last 
earthly  service." 

This  letter  being  földed,  was  deli  vered  to  the  squire, 
and  by  him  to  the  messenger  who  waited  without,  as  the 
answer  to  that  which  he  had  brought. 

The  yeoman  having  thus  accomplished  his  mission, 
retumed  to  the  headquarters  of  the  allies,  which  were  for 
the  present  established  under  a  venerable  oak-tree,  aboui 
three  arrow-fliglits  distant  from  the  castle.  Here  Wamba 
and  Gurth,  with  their  allies  the  Black  Knight  and  Locks- 
ley,  and  the  jovial  hermit,  awaited  with  impatience  an 
answer  to  their  summons.  Around,  and  at  a  distance  from 
them,  were  seen  many  a  bold  yeoman,  whose  silvan  dress 
and  weather-beaten  countenances  showed  the  ordinary 
nature  of  their  occupation.  More  than  two  hundred  had 
already  assembled,  and  others  were  fast  coming  in.  Those 
whom  they  obeyed  as  leaders  were  only  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  a  feather  in  the  cap,  their  dress,  arms,  and 
equipments  being  in  all  ottíer  respects  the  same. 

Besides  these  bands,  a  less  orderly  and  a  worse  armed 
force,  consisting  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
ing  township,  as  well  as  many  bondsmen,  and  servants 
from  Cedric's  extensive  estate,  had  already  arrived,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  his  rescue.  Few  of  these  were 
armed  otherwise  than  with  such  rustic  weapons  as  necessity 
sometimes  converts  to  military  purposes.  Boar-spears, 
scythes,  flails,  and  the  like,  were  their  chief  arms ;  for  the 
N ormans,  with  the  usual  policy  of  conquerors,  were  jealouB 
of  permitting  to  the  vanquished  Saxons  the  possession  or 
the  use  of  swords  and  spears.  These  circumstances  rendered 
the  assistance  of  the  Saxons  far  from  being  so  formidable 
to  the  besieged,  as  the  strength  of  the  men  themselvesj 
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their  superior  numbers,  and  the  animation  inspired  by  a 
just  cause,  might  otherwise  well  have  made  them.  It  waa 
to  the  leaders  of  this  motley  army  ihat  the  letter  of  the 
Templar  was  now  delivered. 

Beference  was  at  íirst  made  to  the  chaplain  for  an  ex- 
position  of  its  contents. 

"  By  the  crook  of  Saint  Dunstan,"  said  that  worthy 
ecclesiastic,  "  which  hath  brought  more  sheep  within  the 
sheepfold  than  the  crook  of  e'er  another  saint  in  Paradise, 
I  swear  that  I  cannot  expound  unto  you  this  jargon,  which, 
whether  it  be  French  or  Arabic,  is  beyond  my  guess." 

He  then  gave  the  letter  to  Gurth,  who  shook  his  head 
gruffly,  and  passed  it  to  Wamba.  The  Jester  looked  at 
each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  paper  with  such  a  grin  of 
aflfected  intelligence  as  a  monkey  is  apt  to  assume  upon 
similar  oc/^sions,  then  cut  a  caper,  and  gave  the  letter  to 
Locksley. 

"  If  the  long  letters  were  bows,  and  the  short  letters 
broad  arrows,  I  might  know  something  of  the  matter," 
said  the  honest  yeonian ;  but  as  the  matter  stands,  the 
meaning  is  as  safe,  for  me,  as  the  stag  that  's  at  twelve 
miles  distance.'' 

"  I  must  be  clerk,  then,"  said  the  Black  Knight ;  and 
taking  the  letter  from  Locksley,  he  first  read  it  over  to 
himself,  and  then  explained  the  meaning  in  Saxon  to  his 
confederates. 

"  Execute  the  noble  Cedric  !  "  exclaimed  Wamba  ;  "  by 
the  rood  thou  must  be  mistaken,  Sir  Knight." 

"  Not  I,  my  worthy  friend,"  replied  the  Ejiight ;  "I 
have  explained  the  words  as  they  are  here  set  down." 

Then,  by  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury,"  replied  Gurth, 
"  we  will  have  the  castle,  should  we  tear  it  down  with  oui 
hands !  " 

"  We  have  nothing  else  to  tear  it  with,"  replied  Wamba, 
^*  but  mine  are  scarce  fit  to  make  mammocks  *  of  f reeston^ 
and  mortar." 

^'  'T  is  but  a  contrivance  to  gairi  time,"  said  Locksley ; 

1  Fragments.  The  meaning  ie  to  tear  the  stone  and  mortar  to  frag 
ments. 
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"  they  dare  not  do  a  deed  for  which  I  could  exact  a  feaiv 
ful  penalty.'' 

"  I  would,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "  there  were  somé 
one  among  us  who  could  obtain  admission  into  tbe  castle^ 
and  discover  how  the  case  stands  with  the  besieged.  Me- 
thinks,  as  they  require  a  confessor  to  be  sent,  this  boly 
hermit  might  at  once  exercise  his  pious  vocation,  and  pro- 
3ure  US  the  information  we  desire." 

*^  A  plague  on  thee  and  thy  ad  vice !  "  said  the  good  her- 
mit ;  "  I  teli  thee,  Sir  Slothful  Knight,  that  when  I  doff  my 
friar's  frock,  my  priestbood,  my  sanctity,  my  very  Latin, 
are  put  off  along  with  it ;  and  when  in  my  green  jerkin, 
I  can  better  kill  twenty  deer  than  confess  one  Cbristian." 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  Black  Kniglit,  "  I  fear  greatly,  there 
is  no  one  here  that  is  qualiíied  to  take  upon  him,  for  the 
nonce,  this  same  character  of  father  confessor  ?  " 

Ali  looked  on  each  other,  and  were  silent. 

"  I  see,"  said  Wamba,  after  a  short  pause,  "  that  the 
fool  must  still  be  the  fool,  and  put  his  neck  in  tbe  venture 
which  wise  men  shrink  from.  You  must  know,  my  dear 
cousins  and  countrymen,  that  I  wore  russet  before  I  wore 
motley,  and  was  bred  to  be  a  friar,  until  a  brain  fever 
came  upon  me  and  left  me  just  wit  enough  to  be  a  fool. 
I  trust,  with  the  assistance  of  tbe  good  hermit's  frock, 
together  with  the  priestbood,  sanctity,  and  learning  which 
are  stitched  into  the  cowl  of  it,  I  shall  be  found  qualifíed 
to  administer  both  worldly  and  ghostly  ^  comfort  to  our 
worthy  master  Cedric  and  his  companions  in  adversity." 

"Hath  he  sense  enough,  thinkst  thou  ? "  said  the 
Black  Knight,  addressing  Gurth. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Gurth ;  "  but  if  he  hath  not,  it  will 
be  the  first  time  he  hath  wanted  wit  to  tum  his  folly  to 
account." 

"  On  with  tbe  frock,  then,  good  fellow,"  quoth  the 
knight,  "  and  let  thy  master  send  us  an  account  of  their 
situation  within  the  castle.  Their  numbers  must  be  few, 
and  it  is  five  to  one  they  may  be  accessible  by  a  sudden 
and  hold  attack.    Time  wears  —  away  with  thee." 

1  A  príest  of  our  day  would  say  spiritual. 
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"  And,  in  the  mean  time/'  said  Locksley,  "  we  will  beset 
the  place  so  closely,  ihat  not  so  much  as  a  ily  shall  carry 
news  from  thence.  So  that,  my  good  friend/'  he  contin- 
ned,  addressing  Wamba,  "  thou  mayest  assure  these  tyrants, 
that  whatever  violence  they  exercise  on  the  persons  of  their 
prisoners  shall  be  most  severely  repaid  upon  their  own." 

"  PttX  vobiscum"  *  said  Wamba,  who  was  now  muffled 
in  his  religious  disguise. 

And  80  saying,  he  imitated  the  solemn  and  stately  de- 
portment  of  a  f  riar,  and  departed  to  execute  his  missiou. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  hottest  horae  will  oft  be  cool, 

The  dullest  will  shew  flre ; 
The  íriar  will  often  pUy  the  íool, 

The  íool  wUl  play  the  Iriar. 

Old  Song. 

When  the  Jester,  arrayed  in  the  cowl  and  frock  of  the 
hermit,  and  having  his  knotted  cord  twisted  aroand  his 
middle,  stood  before  the  portai  of  the  castle  of  Front-de- 
Boeuf ,  the  warder  demanded  of  him  his  name  and  errand. 

"  Pax  vobiscum/'  answered  the  Jester,  "  I  am  a  poor 
brother  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  who  come  hither 
to  do  my  office  to  certain  unhappy  prisoners  now  secured 
within  this  castle." 

"  Thou  art  a  bold  friar,"  said  the  warder,  "  to  come 
hither,  where,  saving  our  own  drunken  confessor,  a  cock  of 
thy  feather  hath  not  crowed  these  twenty  years." 

Yet,  I  pray  thee,  do  mine  errand  to  the  lord  of  the 
castle,"  answered  the  pretended  f riar ;  "  trust  me  it  will 
íind  good  acceptance  with  him,  and  the  cock  shall  crow, 
that  the  whole  castle  shall  hear  him." 

"  Gramercy,"  said  the  warder ;  "  but  if  I  come  to  shame 
for  leaving  my  post  npon  thine  errand,  I  will  try  whether 
a  friar's  gray  gown  be  proof  against  a  gray-goose  *  shaft." 

With  this  threat  he  left  his  turret,  and  carried  to  the 
^  Peace  be  with  you !  >  A  shaft  for  a  long  l)ow. 
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hall  of  the  castle  his  unwonted  intelligence,  thai  a  holy 
f  ríar  stood  bei ore  the  gate  and  demanded  instant  admission. 
With  no  small  wonder  he  received  his  master's  commands 
to  admit  the  holy  man  immediately ;  and,  having  previ- 
ously  manned  the  entrance  to  guard  against  surprise,  he 
obeyed,  without  farther  scniple,  the  commands  which  he 
had  received.  The  harebrained  self-conceit  which  had  em- 
boldened  Wamba  to  undertake  this  dangerous  oíHce  was 
scarce  sufl&cient  to  support  him  when  he  found  himself  in  * 
the  presence  of  a  man  so  dreadful,  and  so  much  di^eaded, 
as  Keginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  and  he  brought  out  his  pax 
vohiscum,  to  which  he,  in  a  good  measure,  trusted  for  sup- 
porting  his  character,  with  more  anxiety  and  hesitation 
than  had  hitherto  accompanied  it.  But  Front-de-Boeuf 
was  accustomed  to  see  men  of  all  ranks  tremble  in  his 
presence,  so  that  the  timidity  of  the  supposed  father  did 
not  give  him  any  cause  of  suspicion.  "  Who  and  whence 
art  thou,  priest  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Pax  vobiscum,''  reiterated  the  Jester,  "I  am  a  poor 
servant  of  Saint  Francis,  who,  travelling  through  this  wil- 
derness,  have  fallen  among  thieves  (as  Scripture  hath  it), 
quidam  viator  inddit  in  latrones,  which  thieves  have 
sent  me  unto  this  castle  in  order  to  do  my  ghostly  oíBce 
on  two  persons  condemned  by  your  honorable  justice." 

"  Ay,  right,"  answered  Front-de-Boeuf ;  and  canst 
thou  teli  me,  holy  father,  the  number  of  those  banditti  ?  " 

"  Gallant  sir,"  answered  the  Jester,  "  nomen  illis  legioj 
their  name  is  légion." 

"  Teli  me  in  plain  terms  what  numbers  there  are,  or, 
priest,  thy  cloak  and  cord  will  ill  protect  thee." 

"  Alas !  "  said  the  supposed  friar^  "  cor  meum  eructavit,^ 
that  is  to  say,  I  was  like  to  burst  with  fear  !  But  I  con- 
ceive  they  may  be  —  what  of  yeomen,  what  of  commons  — 
at  least  five  hundred  men." 

"  What ! "  said  the  Templar,  who  came  into  the  hall 
that  moment,     muster  the  wasps  so  thick  here  ?  it  is 
time  to  stifle  such  a  mischievous  brood."    Then  taking 
Front-de-Boeuf  aside,  "  Knowest  thou  the  priest  ?  " 
^  Literally,  it  has  cast  up  my  heart. 
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"  He  is  a  stranger  from  a  distant  convent,"  said  Front- 
de-Bceuf ;  "I  know  him  not." 

"  Then  trust  him  not  with  thy  purposc  in  words," 
answered  the  Templar.  "  Let  him  carry  a  written  order 
to  De  Bracy's  company  of  Free  Companions,  to  repair 
instantly  to  their  master's  aid.  In  the  mean  time,  and 
that  the  shaveling  may  suspect  nothing,  permit  him  to  go 
freely  about  his  task  of  preparing  the  Saxon  hogs  for  the 
slaughter-house. " 

"  It  shall  be  so,"  said  Front-de-BoBuf.  And  he  forth- 
with  appointed  a  domestic  to  conduct  Wamba  to  the  apart- 
ment  where  Cedric  and  Athelstane  were  confíned. 

The  impatience  of  Cedric  had  been  rather  enhanced 
than  diminished  by  his  confínement.  He  walked  from 
one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  with  the  attitűdé  of  one 
vfho  advances  to  charge  an  enemy,  or  to  storm  the  breach 
of  a  beleaguered  place,  sometimes  ejaculating  to  himself, 
sometimes  addressing  Athelstane,  who  stoutly  and  stoically 
awaited  the  issue  of  the  adventure,  digesting,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  great  composure,  the  liberal  meal  which  he  had 
made  at  noon,  and  not  greatly  interesting  himself  about 
the  duration  of  his  captivity,  which  he  concluded  would, 
like  all  earthly  evils,  fínd  an  end  in  Heaven's  good  time. 

"Poo;  vohiscumy^  said  the  Jester,  entering  the  apart- 
ment;  "the  blessing  of  Saint  Dunstan,  Saint  Dennis,* 
Saint  Duthoc,  and  all  other  saints  whatsoever,  be  upon  ye 
and  about  ye.'^ 

"  Enter  freely,"  answered  Cedric  to  the  supposed  friar ; 
with  what  intent  art  thou  come  hither  ?  " 

"  To  bid  you  prepare  yourselves  for  death,"  answered 
the  Jester. 

"  It  is  impossible !  "  replied  Cedric,  starting.  "  Fearless 
and  wicked  as  they  are,  they  dare  not  attempt  such  open 
and  gratuitous  cruelty !  " 

"  Alas !  "  said  the  Jester,  "  to  restrain  them  by  their 
sense  of  humanity  is  the  same  as  to  stop  a  runaway  horse 
with  a  bridle  of  silk  thread.  Bethink  thee,  therefore, 
noble  Cedric,  and  you,  alsó,  gallant  Athelstane,  what  crimes 
1  The  patron  saint  of  Francé. 
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you  have  committed  in  the  flesh ;  for  this  yery  day  will 
ye  be  called  to  answer  at  a  higher  tribunal/' 

"  Hearest  thou  this,  Athelstane  ? said  Cedric ;  "  we 
must  rouse  up  oar  hearts  to  this  last  action,  siuce  better  it 
is  we  should  die  like  men  than  live  like  slaves." 

"  I  am  ready/'  answered  Athelstane,  "  to  stand  the 
worst  of  their  malice,  and  shall  walk  to  my  death  with  as 
much  composure  as  ever  I  did  to  my  dinner." 

"  Let  US,  then,  unto  our  holy  gear,  father,"  said  Cedric. 

"  Wait  yet  a  moment,  good  uncle,"  said  the  Jester  in 
his  natural  tone  ;  better  look  long  before  yoa  leap  in  the 
dark." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Cedric,  "  I  should  know  that 
voice ! " 

"  It  is  that  of  your  trusty  slave  and  Jester,"  answered 
Wamba,  throwing  back  his  cowl.  "Had  you  taken  a 
fool's  advice  formerly,  you  would  not  have  been  here  at 
all.  Take  a  fooPs  advice  now,  and  you  will  not  be  here 
long." 

"  How  meanest  thou,  knave  ?  "  answered  the  Saxon. 

"  Even  thus,"  replied  Wamba ;  "  take  thou  this  frock 
and  cord,  which  are  all  the  orders  I  ever  had,  and  march 
quietly  out  of  the  castle,  leaving  me  your  cloák  and  girdle 
to  take  the  long  leap  in  thy  stead." 

"  Leave  thee  in  my  stead !  "  said  Cedric,  astonished  at 
the  proposal;  "why,  they  would  hang  thee,  my  poor 
knave." 

"  E'en  let  them  do  as  they  are  permítted,"  said  Wamba. 
"  I  trust  —  no  disparagement  to  your  birth  —  that  the  son 
of  Witless  may  hang  in  a  chain  with  as  much  gravity  as 
the  chain  ^  hung  upon  his  ancestor  the  alderman." 

"  Well,  Wamba,"  answered  Cedric,  "  for  one  thing  will 
I  grant  thy  request.  And  that  is,  if  thou  wilt  make  the 
exchange  of  garments  with  Lord  Athelstane  instead  of 
me." 

"No,  by  Saint  Dunstan,"  answered  Wamba;  "there 
were  little  reason  in  that.    Good  right  there  is  that  the 
Bon  of  Witless  should  suffer  to  save  the  son  of  Hereward ; 
1  A  gold  chain  was  the  badge  oí  the  ran^i  of  Alderman. 
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but  little  wisdom  there  were  in  his  dying  for  the  l)enefít 
of  one  whose  fathers  were  strangers  to  his.'' 

"  Villáin,"  said  Cedric,  "  the  fathers  of  Athelstane  were 
monarchs  of  England  ! " 

"They  might  be  whomsoever  tbey  pleased/'  replied 
Wamba;  "but  my  neck  stands  too  straight  upon  my 
shoulders  to  have  it  twisted  for  their  sake.  Wherefore, 
good  my  master,  either  take  my  profler  yourself,  or  suflfer 
me  to  leave  this.dungeon  as  free  as  I  enteredl" 

"  Let  the  old  tree  wither,"  continued  Cedric,  "  so  the 
stately  hope  of  the  f orest  be  preserved.  Save  the  noble 
Athelstane,  my  trusty  Wamba  !  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
who  has  Saxon  blood  in  his  veins.  Thou  and  I  will 
abide  together  the  utmost  rage  of  our  injurious  oppressors, 
while  he,  free  and  safe,  shall  arouse  the  awakened  spirits 
of  OUT  countrymen  to  avenge  us." 

"  Kot  80,  father  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane,  grasping  his 
hand,  —  for,  when  roused  to  think  or  act,  his  deeds  and 
sentiments  were  not  unbecoming  his  high  race,  —  "not 
80,"  he  continued  ;  "  I  would  rather  remain  in  this  hall  a 
week  without  food  save  the  prisoner's  stinted  loaf ,  or  drink 
save  the  prisoner's  measure  of  water,  than  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  escape  which  the  slave's  untaught  kindness 
has  Durveyed  for  his  master." 


You  are  called  wise  men,  sirs,"  said  the  Jester,  "  and 


I  a  crazed  fool ;  but,  uncle  Cedric,  and  cousin  Athelstane, 
the  fool  shall  decidé  this  controversy  for  ye,  and  save  ye 
the  trouble  of  straining  courtesies  any  farther.  I  am  like 
John-a-Duck'a  mare,  that  will  let  no  man  mount  her  but 
John-a-Duck.  I  came  to  save  my  master,  and  if  he  will 
not  consent,  basta !  *  I  can  but  go  away  home  again. 
Kind  service  cannot  be  chucked  from  hand  to  hand  like 
a  shuttlecock  or  stool-ball.*  I  '11  hang  for  no  man  but  my 
own  born  master." 

"  Go,  then,  noble  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane,  "  neglect 
not  this  opportunity.  Your  presence  without  may  encour- 
age  friends  to  our  rescue,  your  remaining  here  would  ruin 


US  all." 


^  Enoagh! 

^  A  game,  somewbat  like  cricket,  played  with  a  balli  cbieűy  by  womenp 
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"  And  is  there  any  prospect,  then,  of  rescue  frora  with« 
out  ?  "  said  Cedric,  looking  at  the  Jester. 

"  Prospect,  indeed  !  "  echoed  Wamba  ;  "  let  me  teli 
you,  when  you  fill  my  cloak,  you  are  wrapt  in  a  general's 
cassock.  Five  hundred  men  are  there  without,  and  I  was 
this  morning  one  of  their  chief  leaders.  My  fool's  cap 
was  a  casque,  and  my  bauble  a  truncheon.  Well,  we 
shall  see  what  good  they  will  make  by  exchanging  a  fool 
for  a  wise  man.  Truly,  I  fear  they  will  lose  in  valor 
what  they  may  gain  in  discretion.  And  so  farewell,  mas- 
ter,  and  be  kind  to  poor  Gurth  and  his  dog  Fangs ;  and 
let  my  cockscomb  hang  in  the  hall  at  Rotherwood,  in 
memory  that  I  flung  away  my  life  for  my  master,  like  a 
faithful  fool." 

The  last  word  came  out  with  a  sort  of  double  expres- 
sion,  betwixt  jest  and  earnest.  The  tears  stood  in  Cedric's 
eyes. 

"Thy  memory  shall  be  preserved/'  he  said,  "while 
fidelity  and  affection  have  honor  upon  earth.  But  that 
I  trust  I  shall  íind  the  means  of  saving  Bowena,  and  thee, 
Athelstane,  and  thee,  also,  my  poor  Wamba,  thou  shouldst 
not  overbear  me  in  this  matter." 

The  exchange  of  dress  was  now  accomplished,  when  a 
sudden  doubt  struck  Cedric. 

"  I  know  no  language,"  he  said,  "  but  my  own,  and  a 
few  words  of  their  mincing  Norman.  How  shall  I  bear 
myself  like  a  reverend  brother  ?  " 

"  The  spell  lies  in  two  words,"  replied  Wamba ;  "Paa; 
vobiscum  will  answer  all  queries.  If  you  go  or  come,  eat 
or  drink,  bless  or  ban,  Pax  vobiscum  carries  you  through 
it  all.  It  is  as  useful  to  a  friar  as  a  broom-stick  to  a 
witch,  or  a  wand  to  a  conjurer.  Speak  it  but  thus,  in 
a  deep  grave  tone,  —  Pax  vobiscum/  —  it  is  irresistible. 
Watch  and  ward,  knight  and  squire,  foot  and  horse,  it  acts 
as  a  charm  upon  them  all.  I  think,  if  they  bring  me 
out  to  be  hanged  to-morrow,  as  is  much  to  be  doubted 
they  may,  I  will  try  its  weight  upon  the  finisher  of  the 
sentence." 

"  If  such  prove  the  case,"  said  his  master,  "  my  re- 
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ligious  orders  are  soon  taken  —  Pax  vobiscum.  I  trust  I 
Bhall  remember  the  pass-word.  Noble  Athelstane,  fare- 
well ;  and  farewell,  my  poor  boy,  whose  heart  might  make 
amíínds  for  a  weaker  head.  I  will  save  you,  or  return 
and  die  with  you.  The  royal  blood  of  our  Saxon  kinga 
sball  not  be  spilt  while  mine  beats  in  my  veins ;  nor  shall 
one  hair  fali  írom  the  head  of  the  kind  knave  who  risked 
himself  for  his  master  if  Cedric's  peril  can  prevent  it. 
rareweil." 

"Farewell,  noble  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane;  "remem- 
ber it  is  the  true  part  of  a  friar  to  accept  refreshment^  if 
you  are  offered  any." 

Farewell,  uncle,"  added  Wamba ;  "  and  remember 
Pax  vobiscum." 

Thus  exhorted,  Cedric  sallied  forth  upon  his  expedition; 
and  it  was  not  long  ere  he  had  occasion  to  try  the  force 
of  that  spell  which  his  Jester  had  recommended  as  omnip- 
otent.  ín  a  low-arched  and  dusky  passage,  by  which  he 
endeavored  to  work  his  way  to  the  hall  of  the  castle^  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  female  form. 

"  Fax  vobiscum  !  "  said  the  pseudo  friar,  and  was  en- 
deavoring  to  hurry  past,  when  a  soft  voice  replied,  ^^Et 
vobis  —  qucesoy  domine  reverendissime,  pro  misericordia 
vestra."  * 

"  I  am  somewhat  deaf,''  replied  Cedric,  in  good  Saxon, 
and  at  the  same  time  muttered  to  himself,  "  a  curse  on  the 
f  ool  and  his  Poíc  vobiscum  l  I  have  lost  my  javelin  at  the 
first  cast." 

It  was,  however,  no  unusual  thing  for  a  priest  of  those 
days  to  be  deaf  of  his  Latin  ear,  and  this  the  person  who 
low  addressed  Cedric  knew  full  well. 

"  I  pray  you  of  dear  love,  reverend  father,"  she  replied 
In  his  own  language,  "  that  you  will  deign  to  visit  with 
your  ghostly  comfort  a  wounded  prisoner  of  this  castle, 
and  have  such  compassion  upon  him  and  us  as  thy  holy 
office  teaches.  Kever  shall  good  deed  so  highly  advan- 
tage  thy  convent." 

1  And  to  yoa  [peace]  —  I  pray,  most  reverend  íather,  for  your  compa» 
non. 
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"  Daughter,"  answered  Cedric,  much  embarrassed,  "  my 
time  in  this  castle  will  not  permit  me  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  mine  office.  I  must  presently  forth.  There  is 
life  and  death  iipon  my  speed." 

"  Yet,  father,  let  me  entreat  you  by  the  vow  you  have 
taken  on  you,"  replied  the  suppliant,  "  not  to  leave  the 
oppressed  and  endangered  without  counsel  or  succor." 

"May  the  fiend  fly  away  with  me,  and  leave  me  in 
Ifrin  1  Avith  the  souls  of  Odin  and  of  Thor !  "  answered  Ce- 
dric impatiently,  and  would  probably  have  proceeded  in 
the  same  tone  of  totál  departure  from  his  spiritual  charao 
ter,  when  the  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  harsh  voice 
of  TJrfried,  the  old  crone  of  the  turret. 

"  How,  minion,"  said  she,  to  the  female  speaker,  "  is 
this  the  manner  in  which  you  requite  the  kindness  which 
permitted  thee  to  leave  thy  prison-cell  yonder  ?  Puttest 
thou  the  reverend  man  to  use  ungracious  language  to  free 
himself  from  the  importunities  of  a  Jewess  ?  " 

"  A  Jewess !  "  said  Cedric,  availing  himself  of  the  in- 
formation  to  get  clear  of  their  interruption.  ^'Let  me 
pass,  woman  I  stop  me  not  at  your  peril.  I  am  fresh  from 
my  holy  office,  and  would  avoid  pollution." 

"  Come  this  way,  father,"  said  the  old  hag,  "  thou  art 
a  stranger  in  this  castle,  and  canst  not  leave  it  without  a 
guide.  Come  hither,  for  I  would  speak  with  thee.  And 
you,  daughter  of  an  accursed  race,  go  to  the  sick  man's 
chamber,  and  tend  him  until  my  return ;  and  woe  betide 
you  if  you  again  quit  it  without  my  permission !  " 

Rebecca  retreated.  Her  importunities  had  prevailed 
upon  Urfried  to  suffer  her  to  quit  the  turret,  and  TJrfried 
had  employed  her  services  where  she  herself  would  most 
gladly  have  paid  them,  by  the  bedsidé  of  the  wounded 
Tvanhoe.  With  an  understanding  awake  to  their  danger- 
ous  situation,  and  prompt  to  avail  herself  of  each  means 
of  safety  which  oceurred,  Rebecca  had  hoped  something 
from  the  presence  of  a  man  of  religion,  who,  she  learned 
from  Urfried,  had  penetrated  into  this  godless  castle^ 
She  watched  the  return  of  the  supposed  ecclesiastic,  with 
1  The  hell  of  the  Norse  mythology. 
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the  purpose  of  addressing  him,  and  interesting  him  in 
favor  of  the  prisoners ;  with  what  imperfect  sucoess  the 
reader  hasbeen  just  acquaigteác:::^ 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

jfond  wretoh  1  vad  what  oanst  thoa  relato 
But  deecU  of  sorrow,  ahame,  and  sin  ? 

Thy  deeda  are  proyed— thou  know*at  thy  fate-* 
But  oome,  thy  tale — he«in  —  begin. 


Bnt  I  have  griefs  of  other  kind, 

Troubles  and  aorrows  more  aeyere } 
Oiye  me  tq  ease  my  tortured  mind, 

Lend  to  my  woea  a  patient  ear ; 
And  let  me,  If  I  may  not  find 

A  friand  to  help  — flnd  ono  to  hear. 

Cbábbb^s  Hali  <i(fJu»Uoe, 

When  Urfried  had  with  clamors  and  menaces  driven 
Rebecca  back  to  the  apartmant  from  which  she  had 
sallied,  she  proceeded  to  conduct  the  unwilling  Cedric  into 
a  small  apartment,  the  door  of  which  she  heedfully  se- 
cured.  Then  fetching  from  a  cupboard  a  stoup  of  wine 
and  two  ílagons,  she  placed  them  on  the  table,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  rather  asserting  a  fact  than  asking  a  question, 
"  Thou  art  Saxon,  father.  Deny  it  not,"  she  continued, 
observing  that  Cedric  hastened  not  to  reply ;  the  sounds 
of  my  native  langiiage  are  sweet  to  mine  ears,  though  sel- 
dom  heard  save  from  the  tongues  of  the  \<rretched  and 
degraded  serfs  on  whom  the  proud  Kormans  impose  the 
meanest  drudgery  of  this  dwelling.  Thou  art  a  Saxon, 
father,  a  Saxon,  and,  save  as  thou  art  a  servant  of  God,  a 
freeman.    Thine  accents  are  sweet  in  mine  ear." 

"  Do  not  Saxon  priests  visit  this  castle,  then  ?  "  replied 
Cedric;  "it  were,  methinks,  their  duty  to  comfort  the 
outcast  and  oppressed  children  of  the  soil." 

"  They  come  not  —  or  if  they  come,  they  better  love  to 
revei  at  the  board  of  their  conquerors,"  answered  Urfried, 
**than  to  hear  the  groans  of  their  conntrymeii  —  so,  at 
least,  report  speaks  of  them  — of  myself  I  can  say  little. 
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This  castle,  for  ten  years,  has  opened  to  no  priest  save 
the  debauched  Norman  chaplain  who  partook  the  nightly 
revels  of  Front-de-Boeuf,  and  l>e  has  been  long  gone  to  ren- 
der  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  But  thou  art  a  Saxon 
— a  Saxon  priest,  and  I  have  one  question  to  ask  of  thee.'^ 

"I  am  a  Saxon,"  answered  Cedric,  "  but  unworthy, 
surely,  of  the  name  of  priest.  Let  me  begone  on  my 
way.  I  swear  I  will  return,  or  send  one  of  our  fathers 
more  worthy  to  hear  your  confession." 

"  Stay  yet  awhile,"  said  Urfried  ;  "  the  accents  of  the 
voice  which  thou  hearest  now  will  soon  be  choked  with 
the  cold  earth,  and  I  would  not  descend  to  it  like  the 
beast  I  have  lived.  But  wine  must  give  me  strength  to 
teli  the  horrors  of  my  tale."  She  poured  out  a  cup,  and 
drank  it  with  a  frightful  avidity,  which  seemed  desirous 
of  draining  the  last  drop  in  the  goblet.  "  It  stupefies," 
she  said,  looking  upwards,  as  she  finished  her  draught, 
"but  it  cannot  cheer.  Partake  it,  father,  if  you  would 
hear  my  tale  without  sinking  down  upon  the  pavement." 
Cedric  would  have  avoided  pledging  her  in  this  ominous 
conviviality,  but  the  sign  which  she  made  to  him  ex- 
pressed  impatience  and  despair.  He  complied  with  her 
request,  and  answered  her  challenge  in  a  large  wine-cup ; 
she  then  proceeded  with  her  story,  as  if  áppeased  by  his 
complaisance. 

"  I  was  not  born,"  she  said,  "  father,  the  wretch  that 
thou  now  seest  me.  I  was  free,  was  happy,  was  honored, 
loved,  and  was  beloved.  I  am  now  a  slave,  miserable  and 
degraded,  the  sport  of  my  masters'  passions  while  I  had 
yet  beauty,  the  object  of  their  contempt,  scorn,  and  hatred, 
since  it  has  passed  away.  Dost  thou  wonder,  father,  that 
I  should  hate  mankind,  and,  above  all,  the  race  that  has 
wrought  this  change  in  me  ?  Can  the  wrinkled,  decrepit 
hag  before  thee,  whose  wrath  must  vent  itself  in  impotent 
curses,  forget  she  was  once  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Thane 
of  Torquilstone,  before  whose  frown  a  thousand  vassals 
trembled  ?  " 

"  Thou  the  daughter  of  Torquil  Wolfganger !  "  said  Ce- 
dric, receding  as  he  spoke ;  "  thou  —  thou  —  the  daughtei 
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of  that  noble  Sazon^  mj  father's  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  I " 

"Thy  father's  .friend  !  "  echoed  Urfried ;  "  tlien  Cedric, 
called  the  Saxon,  stands  before  me,  for  the  noble  Here- 
ward  of  Eotherwood  had  but  one  sön,  whose  name  is  well 
known  among  his  countrymen.  But  if  thou  art  Cedric 
of  Eotherwood,  why  this  religious  dress  ?  Hast  thou,  too, 
despaired  of  saving  thy  country,  and  sought  refuge  fröm 
oppression  in  the  shade  of  the  convent  ? 

"  It  matters  not  who  I  am,"  said  Cedric ;  "  proceed,  un- 
happy  woman,  with  thy  tale  of  horror  and  guilt !  Guilt 
there  must  be,  —  there  is  guilt  even  in  thy  living  to  teli  it." 

"  There  is  —  there  is,"  answered  the  wretched  woman, 
"  deep,  black,  damning  guilt,  guilt,  that  lies  like  a  load 
at  my  breast,  guilt,  that  all  the  penitential  üres  of  here- 
after  cannot  cleanse.  Yes,  in  these  halls,  stained  with 
the  noble  and  pure  blood  of  my  father  and  my  brethren 
—  in  these  very  halls,  to  have  lived  the  paramour  of  their 
murderer,  the  slave  at  once  and  the  partaker  of  his  plea- 
sures,  was  to  render  every  breath  which  I  drew  of  vitai 
air  a  crime  and  a  curse." 

"  Wretched  woman  !  "  exclaimed  Cedric.  "  And  while 
the  f^iends  of  thy  father,  while  each  true  Saxon  heart,  as 
it  breathed  a  requiem  for  his  soul,  and  those  of  his  valiant 
sons,  forgót  not  in  their  prayers  the  murdered  ülrica, 
while  all  mourned  and  honored  the  dead,  thou  hast  lived 
to  merit  our  hate  and  execration  —  lived  to  unité  thyself 
with  the  vile  tyrant  who  murdered  thy  nearest  and  dearest, 
who  shed  the  blood  of  infancy,  rather  than  a  male  of  the 
noble  house  of  Torquil  Wolfganger  should  survive  —  with 
him  hast  thou  lived  io  unité  thyself,  and  in  the  bands  of 
lawless  love ! " 

"  In  lawless  bands,  indeed,  but  not  in  those  of  love ! " 
answered  the  hag ;  "  love  will  sooner  visit  the  regions  of 
etemal  doom  than  those  unhallowed  vaults.  No,  with 
that  at  least  I  cannot  reproach  myself.  Hatred  to  Front- 
de-Boeuf  and  his  race  governed  my  soul  most  deeply,  even 
in  the  hour  of  his  guilty  endearments." 

"  You  hated  him,  and  yet  you  lived,"  replied  Cedric; 
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"  wretch !  was  there  no  poniard  —  no  knife  —  no  bodkin  \ 
Well  was  it  for  thee,  since  thou  didst  prize  such  an  exist- 
ence,  that  the  secrets  of  a  Kormán  casUe  are  like  those  of 
the  grave.  For  had  I  but  dreamed  of  the  daughter  of 
Torquil  living  in  foul  communion  with  the  murderer  of 
her  father,  the  sword  of  a  true  Saxon  had  found  thee  out 
even  in  the  arms  of  thy  paramour  I " 

Wouldst  thou  indeed  have  done  this  justice  to  the  name 
of  Torquil  ?  "  said  ülrica,  for  we  may  now  lay  aside  her 
assumed  name  of  TJrf ried ;  "  thou  art,  then,  the  true  Saxon 
report  speaks  thee !  for  even  within  these  accursed  walls^ 
where,  as  thou  well  sayest,  guilt  shrouds  itself  in  inscru- 
table  mystery,  even  there  has  the  name  of  Cedric  been 
sounded ;  and  I,  wretched  and  degraded,  have  rejoiced  to 
think  that  there  yet  breathed  an  avenger  of  our  unhappy 
nation.  I  also  have  had  my  hours  of  vengeance.  I  have 
fomented  the  quarrels  of  our  foes,  heated  drunken  revelry 
into  murderous  broil;  I  have  seen  their  blood  flow;  I 
have  heard  their  dying  groans !  Look  on  me,  Cedric,  — 
are  there  not  still  left  on  this  foul  and  faded  face  somé 
traces  of  the  features  of  Torquil  ?  " 

"  Ask  me  not  of  them, .  ülrica,"  replied  Cedric,  in  a 
tone  of  grief  mixed  with  abhorrence;  "these  traces  form 
such  a  resemblance  as  arises  from  the  grave  of  the  dead, 
when  a  fiend  has  animated  the  lif eless  corpse." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Ulrica ;  "  yet  were  these  .fiendish 
features  the  mask  of  a  spirit  of  light  when  they  were  able 
to  set  at  variance  the  elder  Front-de-Boeuf  and  his  son 
Reginald!  The  darkness  of  hell  should  hide  what  fol- 
lowed,  but  revenge  must  lift  the  veil,  and  darkly  intimat« 
what  it  would  raise  the  dead  to  speak  aloud.  Long  had 
the  smouldering  íire  of  discord  glowed  between  the  tyrant 
father  and  his  savage  sou ;  long  had  I  nursed,  in  secret, 
the  unnatural  hatred.  It  blazed  forth  in  an  hour  of  drunken 
wassail,  and  at  his  own  board  feli  my  oppressor  by  the  hand 
of  his  own  son  —  such  are  the  secrets  these  vaults  conceal ! 
Rend  asunder,  ye  accursed  arches,"  she  added,  looking  up 
towards  the  roof,  "  and  bury  in  your  fali  all  who  are  con- 
Bcious  of  the  hideous  mystery." 
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And  thou,  creature  of  guilt  and  misery,"  said  Cedric, 
"  what  became  thy  lot  on  the  death  of  thy  ravisher  ?  " 

"Guess  it,  but  ask  it  not.  Here  —  here  1^  dwelt,  till 
age,  premature  age,  has  stamped  its  ghastly  features  on  my 
countenance  —  scorned  and  insulted  where  I  was  once 
obeyed,  and  compelled  to  bound  the  revenge  which  had 
once  such  ample  scope  to  the  eíforts  of  petty  malice  of  a 
discontented  menial,  or  the  vain  or  unheeded  curses  of  an 
impotent  hag,  condemned  to  hear  from  my  lonely  turret 
the  sounds  of  revelry  in  which  I  once  partook,  or  the 
shrígl&a.  and  groans  of  new  victims  of  oppression." 
y^^'^'^'Ulrica,"  said  Cedric,  "  with  a  heart  which  still,  I  fear, 
regrets  the  lost  reward  of  thy  crimes  as  much  as  the  deeds 
by  which  thou  didst  acquire  that  meed,  how  didst  thou 
dare  to  address  thee  to  one  who  wears  this  robe  ?  Gon- 
sider,  unhappy  woman,  what  could  the  sainted  Edward 
himself  do  for  thee  were  he  here  in  bodily  presence  ? 
The  royal  Confessor  was  endowed  by  Heaven  with  power 
to  cleanse  the  ulcers  of  the  body,  but  only  God  himself 
can  cure  the  leprosy  of  the  soul." 

"  Yet,  turn  not  from  me,  stern  prophet  of  wrath/*  she 
exclaimed,  "  but  teli  me,  if  thou  canst,  in  what  shall  ter- 
•  minate  these  new  and  awful  feelings  that  burst  on  my 
solitude.  Why  do  deeds,  long  since  done,  rise  before  me 
in  new  and  irresistible  horrors  ?  What  fate  is  preparecl 
beyond  the  grave  for  her  to  whom  God  has  assigned  on 
earth  a  lot  of  such  unspeakable  wretchedness  ?  Better 
had  I  turn  to  Woden,  Hertha,  and  Zernebock,  to  Mista, 
and  to  Skogula,  the  gods  of  our  yet  unbaptized  ancestors, 
than  endure  the  dreadful  anticipations  which  have  of  late 
haunted  my  waking  and  my  sleeping  hours !  " 

"  I  am  no  priest,"  said  Cedric,  tuming  with  disgust 
from  this  miserable  picture  of  guilt,  wretchedness,  and 
despair ;  "  I  am  no  priest,  though  I  wear  a  priest's  gar- 
menf 

"Priest  or  layman,"  answered  Ulrica,  "thou  art  the 
first  I  have  seen,  for  twenty  years,  by  whom  God  was 
feared  or  man  regarded  ;  and  dost  thou  bid  me  despair  ?  " 

"  I  bid  thee  repent,"  said  Cedric.    "  Seek  to  prayer 
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and  penance,  and  mayest  thou  find  acceptance!  But  I 
cannot,  I  will  not,  longer  abide  with  thee." 

"  Stay  yet  a  moment,"  said  TJlrica ;  "  leave  me  not  now, 
8on  of  my'father's  friend,  lest  the  démon  who  has  gov- 
emed  my  life  should  tempt  me  to  avenge  myself  of  thy 
hard-hearted  scom.  Thinkest  thou,  if  Front-de-Bceuf 
found  Cedric  the  Saxon  in  his  castle,  in  such  a  dii^ise, 
that  thy  life  would  be  a  long  one  ?  Already  his  eye  has 
been  upon  thee,  like  a  falcon  on  his  prey." 

"  And  be  it  so,"  said  Cedric ;  "  and  let  him  tear  me 
with  beak  and  talons,  ere  my  tongue  say  one  word  which 
my  heart  doth  not  warrant.  I  will  die  a  Saxon  —  true  in 
word,  open  in  deed.  I  bid  thee  avaunt !  touch  me  not, 
stay  me  not  I  The  sight  of  Front-de-Boeuf  himself  is  less 
odious  to  me  than  thou,  degraded  and  degenerate  as  thou 
art" 

"Be  it  80,"  said  ülrica,  no  longer  interrupting  him ; 
"  go  thy  way,  and  f orget  in  the  insolence  of  thy  superi- 
ority  that  the  wretch  before  thee  is  the  daughter  of  thy 
father's  friend.  Go  thy  way.  If  I  am  separated  from 
mankind  by  my  sufferings  —  separated  from  those  whose 
aid  I  might  most  justly  expect  —  not  less  will  I  be  sepa- 
rated from  them  in  my  revenge !  No  man  shall  aid  me, 
but  the  ears  of  all  men  shall  tingle  to  hear  of  the  deed 
which  I  shall  dare  to  do !  Farewell !  thy  scom  has  burst 
the  last  tie  which  seemed  yet  to  unité  me  to  my  kind  — 
a  thought  that  my  woes  might  claim  the  compassion  of  my 
people." 

"  Ulrica,"  said  Cedric,  softened  by  this  appeal,  "  hast 
thou  borne  up  and  endured  to  live  through  so  much  guilt 
and  so  much  misery,  and  wilt  thou  now  yield  to  despair 
when  thine  eyes  are  opened  to  thy  crimes,  and  when  re- 
pentance  were  thy  íitter  occupation  ?  " 

"  Cedric,"  answered  Ulrica,  "  thou  little  knowest  the 
humán  heart.  To  act  as  I  have  acted,  to  think  as  I  have 
thought,  requires  the  maddening  love  of  pleasure,  mingled 
with  the  keen  appetite  of  revenge,  the  proud  conscious- 
ness  of  power;  draughts  too  intoxicating  for  the  huraan 
heart  to  bear,  and  yet  retain  the  power  to  prevent  Theit 
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force  has  long  passed  away.  Age  has  no  pleasures,  wrin- 
kles  have  nó  influence,  revenge  itself  dies  away  in  impo- 
tent  curses.  Then  comes  remorse,  with  all  its  vipers,  • 
mixed  with  vain  regrets  for  the  past,  and  despair  for  the 
f  uture !  Then,  when  all  other  strong  impulses  have  ceased, 
we  become  like  the  fiends  in  hell,  who  may  feel  remorse, 
hut  never  repentance.  But  thy  words  have  awakened  a 
new  soul  within  me.  Well  hast  thou  said  all  is  possible 
for  those  who  dare  to  die  !  Thou  hast  shown  me  the 
means  of  revenge,  and  he  assured  I  will  emhrace  them. 
It  has  hitherto  shared  this  wasted  hosom  with  other  and 
with  rival  passions.  Henceforward  it  shall  possess  me 
wholly,  and  thou  thyself  shalt  say,  that  whatever  was  the 
life  of  TJlrica,  her  death  well  hecame  the  daughter  of  the 
noble  Torquil.  There  is  a  force  without  heleaguering 
this  accursed  castle.  Hasten  to  lead  them  to  the  attack, 
and  when  thou  shalt  see  a  red  flag  wave  from  the  turret 
on  the  eastem  angle  of  the  donjon,  press  the  Kormans 
hard.  They  will  then  have  enough  to  do  within,  and  you 
may  win  the  wall  in  spite  hoth  of  how  and  mangonel.^ 
Begone,  I  pray  thee,  follow  thine  own  fate,  and  leave  me 
to  mine." 

Cedric  would  have  inquired  f arther  *  into  the  purpose 
which  she  thus  darkly  announced,  but  the  stern  voice  of 
Front-de-Boeuf  was  heard,  exclaiming,  "  Where  tarries  this 
ioitering  priest  ?  By  the  scallop-shell  of  Compostella,  I 
will  make  a  martyr  of  him  if  he  loiters  here  to  hatch  trea- 
Bon  among  my  domestics  !  " 

"  What  a  true  prophet,"  said  Ulrica,  "  is  an  evil  con- 
Bcience!    But  heed  him  not.     Out  and  to  thy  people. 
Cry  your  Saxon  onslaught,  and  let  them  sing  their  war-- 
song  of  Rollo,^   if  they  will;  vengeance  shall  bear  a 
burden  to  it." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  she  vanished  through  a  priváté  door, 
and  Reginald  Front-de-BcBuf  entered  the  apartment.  Ce- 

1  A  military  machine  for  throwing  stones 

3  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Normans  —  a  viking  that  by  reason  of  hit 
conquests  became  the  firet  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  established  his  foIIow 
trs  there. 
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dric,  with  somé  difficulty,  compelled  himself  to  make 
obeisance  to  the  haughty  báron,  who  retiirned  his  courtesy 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

"  Thy  penitents,  father,  have  made  a  long  shrift.  It  is 
the  better  for  them,  since  it  is  the  last  they  shall  ever 
make.    Hast  thou  prepared  them  for  death  ?  " 

"I  found  them/'  said  Cedric,  in  such  French  as  he 
could  command,  "  expecting  the  worst,  from  the  moment 
they  knew  into  whose  power  they  had  fallen." 

"How  now,  Sir  Friar,"  replied  Front-de-Boeuf,  "thy 
speech,  methinks,  smacks  of  Saxon  tongue  ?  " 

"  I  was  bred  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Withold  of  Burton," 
answered  Cedric. 

"  Ay  ?  "  said  the  báron ;  "  it  had  been  better  for  thee  to 
have  been  a  Norman,  and  better  for  my  purpose  too ;  but 
need  has  no  choice  of  messengers.  That  Saint  Withold's 
of  Burton  is  a  howlet's  nest  worth  the  harrying.  The 
day  will  soon  come  that  the  frock  shall  protect  the  Saxon 
as  little  as  the  mail-coat." 

"  God's  will  be  done,''  said  Cedric  in  a  voice  tremu- 
lous  with  passión,  which  Front-de-Boeuf  imputed  to  fear. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  thou  dreamest  already  that  our 
men-at-arms  are  in.  thy  refectory  and  thy  ale-vaults.  But 
do  me  one  cast  of  thy  holy  office,  and,  come  what  list  of 
others,  thou  shalt  sleep  as  safe  in  thy  cell  as  a  snail 
within  his  shell  of  proof." 

"  Speak  your  commands,"  said  Cedric,  with  suppressed 
emotion. 

"  Follow  me  through  this  passage,  then,  that  I  may  dis- 
miss  thee  by  the  postern." 

And  as  he  strode  on  his  way  before  the  supposed  friar, 
íront-de-BoBuf  thus  schooled  him  in  the  part  which  he 
desired  he  should  act. 

"  Thou  seest.  Sir  Friar,  yon  herd  of  Saxon  swine,  who 
have  dared  to  environ  this  castle  of  Torquilstone.  Teli 
them  whatever  thou  hast  a  mind  of  the  weakness  of  this 
fortalice,  or  aught  else  that  can  detain  them  before  it  tor 
twenty-four  hours.  Meantime  bear  thou  this  scroU  —  but 
soft  —  canst  read,  Sir  Priest  ?  " 
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"  Not  a  jot  I,"  answered  Cedric,  "  save  on  my  brevi- 
ary  ;  and  then  I  know  the  characters,  because  I  have  the 
holy  service  by  heart,  praised  be  Our  Lady  and  Saint 
Withold ! " 

*  "  The  fitter  messenger  for  my  purpose  Carry  thou  this 
scroll  to  the  castle  of  Philip  de  Malvoisin ;  say  it  cometh 
from  me,  and  is  written  by  the  Templar  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  and  that  I  pray  him  to  send  it  to  York  vvith  all 
the  speed  man  and  horse  can  make.  Meanwhile,  teli  him 
to  doubt  nothing,  he  shall  find  us  whole  and  sound  behind 
our  battlement,  Shame  on  it,  that  we  should  be  compelled 
to  hide  thus  by  a  pack  of  runagates,  who  are  wont  to  fly 
evén  at  the  flash  of  our  pennons  and  the  tramp  of  our 
horses  !  I  say  to  thee,  priest,  contrive  somé  cast  of  thine 
art  to  keep  the  knaves  where  they  are,  until  our  frienda 
bring  up  their  lances.  My  vengeance  is  awake,  and  she  is 
a  falcon  that  slumbers  not  till  she  has  been  gorged.^' 

"  By  my  patron  saint,"  said  Cedric,  with  deeper  energy 
than  became  his  character,  "  and  by  every  saint  who  has 
lived  and  dted  in  England,  your  commands  shall  be  obeyed ! 
Not  a  Saxon  shall  stir  from  before  these  walls,  if  I  have 
art  and  influence  to  detain  them  there." 

"  Ha ! "  said  Front-de-Boeuf ,  "  thou  changest  thy  tone, 
Sir  Priest,  and  speakest  brief  and  bold,  as  if  thy  heart 
were  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Saxon  herd ;  and  yet  thou 
art  thyself  of  kindred  to  the  swine  ?  " 

Cedric  was  no  ready  practiser  of  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion,  and  would  at  this  moment  have  been  much  the  better 
of  a  hint  from  Wamba's  more  iertile  brain.  But  necessity, 
according  to  the  ancient  proverb,  sharpens  invention,  and 
he  muttered  something  under  his  cowl  concerning  the 
men  in  question  being  excommunicated  outlaws  both  to 
church  and  to  kingdom. 

"  Despardieux  !  "  answered  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  thou  hast 
spoken  the  very  truth.  I  forgót  that  the  knaves  can  strip 
a  fat  abbot  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  born  south  of 
yonder  salt  channel.  Was  it  not  he  of  Saint  íves  whom 
they  tied  to  an  oak-tree,  and  compelled  to  sing  a  mass 
while  they  were  rifling  his  mails  and  his  wallets  ?  Koj, 
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by  Our  Lady !  that  jest  was  played  by  Gualtier  of  Mid- 
dleton,  one  of  our  own  companions-at-arms.  But  they 
were  Saxons  who  robbed  the  chapel  at  Saint  Bees  of  cup, 
candlestick,  and  chalice,  were  they  not  ?  " 

"  They  were  godless  men,"  answered  Cedric, 

"  Ay,  and  they  drank  out  all  the  good  wine  and  all  that 
lay  in  store  for  many  a  secret  carousal,  when  ye  pretend 
ye  are  but  tusied  with  vigils  and  primes  I  Priest,  thou 
art  bound  to  revenge  such  sacrilege." 

"  I  am,  indeed,  bound  to  vengeance,"  murmured  Cedric ; 
"  Saint  Withold  knows  my  heart." 

Front-de-Boeuf,  in  the  mean  while,  led  the  way  to  a 
postern,  where,  passing  the  moat  on  a  single  plank,  Jbhey 
reached  a  small  barbican,  or  exteriőr  defence,  which  com- 
municated  with  the  open  field  by  a  well-fortified  sallyport. 

"  Begone,  then ;  and  if  thou  wilt  do  mine  errand,  and 
if  thou  retum  hither  when  it  is  done,  thou  shalt  see  Saxon 
flesh  cheap  as  ever  was  hog's  in  the  shambles  of  Sheffield. 
And,  hark  thee!  thou  seemest  to  be  a  jolly  confessor  — 
come  hither  after  the  onslaught,  and  thou  shalt  have  as 
much  Malvoisie  ^  as  would  drench  thy  whole  convent." 

"  Assuredly  we  shall  meet  again,"  answered  Cedric. 

"Something  in  hand  the  whilst,"  continued  the  Nor- 
man ;  and,  as  they  partéd  at  the  postern  door,  he  thrust 
into  Cedric's  reluctant  hand  a  gold  byzant,  adding,  "  Re- 
member,  I  will  flay  off  both  cowl  and  skin  if  thou  failest 
in  thy  purpose." 

"  And  f  ull  leave  will  I  give  thee  to  do  both,"  answered 
Cedric,  leaving  the  postern,  and  striding  forth  over  the 
free  field  with  a  joyful  step,  "  if,  when  we  meet  next,  I 
deserve  not  better  at  thine  hand."  Turning  then  bafck 
towards  the  castle,  he  threw  the  piece  of  gold  towards  the 
donor,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  Falsé  Norman,  thy 
money  perish  with  thee !  " 

Front-de-BoBuf  heard  the  words  imperfectly,  but  the 
action  was  suspicious.  "  Archers,"  he  called  to  the  war- 
ders  on  the  outward  battlements,  "  send  me  an  arrow 

1  Wine  from  Malvasia,  a  Greek  town  ;  afterwards  ajso  wine  of  the  same- 
kind  from  otker  places. 
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through  yon  monk's  frock !  —  yet  stay,"  he  said,  as  his 
retainers  were  bending  their  bows,  "it  avails  not.  We 
must  thus  far  trust  him  since  we  have  no  better  shift.  I 
think  he  dares  not  betray  me  —  at  the  worst  I  can  but 
treat  with  these  Saxon  dogs  whom  I  have  safe  in  kennel. 
Ho!  Giles  jailer,  let  them  bring  Cedric  of  Rotherwood 
before  me,  and  the  other  churl,  his  companion  —  him  I 
meán  of  Coningsburgh  —  Athelstane  there,  or  what  call 
theyhim?  Their  very  names  are  an  encumbrance  to  a 
Norman  knight's  mouth,  and  have,  as  it  were,  a  flavor  of 
bacon.  Give  me  a  stoup  of  wine,  as  jolly  Prince  John 
said,  that  I  may  wash  away  the  relish.  Place  it  in  the 
armory,  and  thither  lead  the  prisoners." 

His  commands  were  obeyed  ;  and,  iipon  entering  that 
Gothic  apartment,  hung  with  many  spoils  won  by  his  own 
valor  and  that  of  his  father,  he  found  a  flagon  of  wine  on 
the  massive  oaken  table,  and  the  two  Saxon  captives  under 
the  guard  of  four  of  his  dependents.  Front-de-Boeuf  took 
a  long  draught  of  wine,  and  then  addressed  his  prisoners, 
—  f or  the  manner  in  which  Wamba  drew  the  cap  over  his 
face,  the  change  of  dress,  the  gloomy  and  broken  light, 
and  the  baron's  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  features 
of  Cedric  (who  avoided  his  Norman  neighbors,  and  sel- 
dom  stirred  beyond  his  own  domains),  prevented  him  from 
discovering  that  the  most  important  of  his  captives  had 
made  his  escape. 

"  Gallants  of  England,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  how 
relish  ye  your  entertainment  at  Torquilstone  ?  Are  ye 
yet  aware  what  your  mrquedy  ^  and  outrecuidanee  ment 
for  scoffing  at  the  entertainment  of  a  Prince  of  the  House 
of  Anjou  ?  Have  ye  forgottén  how  ye  requited  the  írn- 
merited  hospitality  of  the  royal  John?  By  God  and 
Saint  Dennis,  an  ye  pay  not  the  richer  ransöm,  I  will  hang 
ye  up  by  the  feet  from  the  iron  bars  of  these  windows, 
till  the  kites  and  hooded  crows  have  made  skeletons  of 
you !  Spéak  out,  ye  Saxon  dogs,  what  bid  ye  for  your 
worthless  lives*  ?    How  say  you,  you  of  Rotherwood  ?  " 

"  Not  a  dóit  I,"  answered  poor  Wamba,  "  and  fór  hang* 
1  Insolence. 
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ing  up  by  the  feet,  my  brain  has  been  topsy-turvy,  they 
say,  ever  since  the  biggin  was  bound  first  round  my  head ; 
so  turning  me  upside  down  may  peradventure  restore  it 
again." 

"  Saint  Genevieve !  "  said  Front-d&-BcBuf,  "  what  have 
we  got  here  ?  " 

And  with  the  back  of  his  hand  he  struck  Cedric's  cap 
from  the  head  of  the  Jester,  and  throwing  open  his  collar, 
disco vered  the  fatál  badge  of  servitude,  the  silver  collar 
round  his  neck. 

Giles  —  Clement  —  dogs  and  varlets !  "  exclaimed  the 
furious  Norman,  "  what  have  you  brought  me  here  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can  teli  you,"  said  De  Bracy,  who  just  en- 
tered  the  apartment.  "  This  is  Cedric's  clown,  who  fought 
so  nianful  a  skirmish  with  Isaac  of  York  about  a  question 
of  precedence." 

"I  shall  settle  it  for  them  both,"  replied  Front-de- 
Boeuf ;  "  they  shall  hang  on  the  same  gallows,  unless  his 
master  and  this  boar  of  Coningsburg  will  pay  well  for  their 
lives.  Their  wealth  is  the  least  they  can  surrender ;  they . 
must  also  carry  oíF  with  them  the  swarms  that  are  besetting 
the  castle,  subscribe  a  surrender  of  their  pretended  immu- 
nities,  and  live  under  us  as  serfs  and  vassals ;  too  happy  if , 
in  the  new  world  that  is  about  to  begin,  we  leave  them 
the  breath  of  their  nostrils.  Gro,"  said  he  to  two  of  his 
attendants,  "  fetch  me  the  right  Cedric  hither,  and  I  par- 
don your  error  for  once  ;  the  rather  that  you  but  mistook 
a  fool  for  a  Saxon  franklin." 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  Wamba,  "  your  chivalrous  excellency 
will  find  there  are  more  fools  than  franklins  among  us." 

"  What  means  the  knave  ?  "  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  looking 
towards  his  foUowers,  who,  lingering  and  loath,  faltered 
forth  their  belief,  that  if  this  were  not  Cedric  who  wa£ 
there  in  presence,  they  knew  not  what  was  become  of  him. 

"  Saints  of  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  De  Bracy,  "  he  must 
have  escaped  in  the  monk's  garments  !  " 

"Fiends  of  hell !  "  echoed  Front-de-BoBuf,  "it  was  then 
tbe  boar  of  Rotherwood  whom  I  ushered  to  the  postern, 
and  dismissed  with  my  own  hands  I    And  thou,"  he  said 
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to  Wamba,  "  whose  folly  could  overreach  the  wisdom  of 
idiots  yet  more  gross  than  thyself,  I  will  give  thee  holy 
orders,  I  will  shave  thy  crown  for  thee  I  Here,  let  them 
tear  the  scalp  from  his  head,  and  then  pitch  hím  headlong 
írom  the  battlements.  Thy  trade  is  to  jest^  canst  thou 
jest  now  ? 

"You  deal  with  me  better  than  your  word,  noble 
knight,"  whimpered  forth  poor  Wamba,  whose  habits  of 
buffoonery  were  not  to  be  overcome  even  by  the  immediate 
prospect  of  death ;  "  if  you  give  me  the  red  cap  you  pro- 
pose,  out  of  a  simple  monk  you  will  make  a  cardinal." 

"  The  poor  wretch,"  said  De  Bracy,  "  is  resolved  to  die 
in  his  vocation,  Front-de-BoBuf,  you  shall  not  slay  him. 
Give  him  to  me  to  maks  sport  for  my  Free  Companions. 
How  sayest  thou,  knave  ?  Wilt  thou  take  heart  of  grace, 
and  go  to  the  wars  with  me  ?  " 

"  Ay,  with  my  master's  leave,''  said  Wamba,  "  for,  look 
you,  I  must  not  slip  collar  "  (and  he  touched  that  which 
he  wore)  "  without  his  permission." 

"  Oh,  a  Norman  saw  will  soon  cut  a  Saxon  collar,"  said 
De  Bracy. 

"  Ay,  noble  sir,"  said  Wamba,  "  and  thence  goes  the 
proverb,  — 

'  Norman  paw  on  Enjirlish  oak, 
On  English  neck  a  Norman  yoke; 
Norman  spoon  in  English  dish, 
And  England  ruled  as  Normans  wish; 
Blithe  world  in  England  never  vrill  be  more, 
Till  England  *8  rid  of  all  the  four.' 

"Thou  dost  well.  De  Bracy,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "to 
stand  there  listening  to  a  fooPs  jargon,  when  destruction 
is  gaping  for  us !  Seest  thou  not  we  are  overreached,  and 
that  our  proposed  mode  of  communicating  with  our  friends 
without  has  been  disconcerted  by  this  same  motley  gentle- 
man thou  art  so  fond  to  brother  ?  What  views  have  we 
to  expect  but  instant  storm  ?  " 

"To  the  battlements  then,"  said  De  Bracy;  "when 
didst  thou  ever  see  me  the  graver  for  the  thoughts  of  bal- 
tié ?    Call  the  Templar  yonder,  and  let  him  fight  but  hall 
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88  well  for  his  lile  as  he  has  done  far  his  Order.  Make 
thott  to  the  walls  thyselí  with  thj  htige  bodj.  Let  me 
do  mj  poor  endeayor  in  my  own  way,  and  I  teli  thee  the 
Saxon  oiitlaws  niaj  as  well  attempt  to  scale  the  clouds  as 
the  castle  of  Torqoüstone  ;  or^  if  you  will  treat  with  the 
banditti,  why  not  employ  the  mediation  oí  this  worthy 
franklin,  who  seems  in  snch  deep  contemplation  of  the 
wine-flagon  ?  Here,  Saxon/*  he  continued^  addressing 
Athelstane^  and  handing  the  cnp  to  him,  "  rinse  thy  throat 
with  that  noble  liquor^  and  rouse  up  thy  sonl  to  say  what 
thou  wilt  do  for  thy  liberty/' 

"What  a  man  of  mould  may,"  answered  Athelstane, 
providing  it  be  what  a  man  of  manhood  ought.  DismÍBS 
me  f  ree,  with  my  companions,  and  I  will  pay  a  ransom  of 
a  thousand  marks.'^ 

"  And  wilt  moreover  assure  us  the  retreat  of  that  scnm 
of  mankind  who  are  swarming  aronnd'the  castle,  contrary 
to  God's  peace  and  the  King's  ?    said  Front-de-Boeuf. 

"  In  80  far  as  I  can,'*  answered  Athelstane,  I  will 
withdraw  them ;  and  I  fear  not  but  that  my  father  Cedric 
will  do  his  best  to  assist  me." 

"We  are  agreed,  then,"  said  Front-de-BoBuf ;  "thou 
and  they  are  to  be  set  at  f  reedom,  and  peace  is  to  be  on 
both  sides,  for  payment  of  a  thousand  marks.  It  is  a 
trifling  ransom,  Saxon,  and  thou  wilt  owe  gratitude  to  the 
moderation  which  accepts  of  it  in  exchange  of  your  per- 
8ons.    But  mark,  this  extends  not  to  the  Jew  Isaac." 

"  Nor  to  the  Jew  Isaac's  daughter,"  said  the  Templar, 
who  had  now  joined  them. 

"Neither,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  belong  to  this  Saxon's 
company." 

"I  were  un  worthy  to  be  called  Christian  if  they 
did,"  replied  Athelstane ;  "  deal  with  the  unbelievers  as 
ye  líst." 

"  Neither  does  the  ransom  include  the  Lady  Eowena," 
said  De  Bracy.  "  It  shall  never  be  said  I  was  scared  out 
of  a  fair  prize  without  striking  a  blow  for  it." 

"  Neither,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  does  our  treaty  refer 
to  this.  wretched  Jester,  whom  I  retain,  that  I  may  make 
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hím  an  ezample  to  every  knave  wbo  tums  jest  into 
earnest." 

"The  Lady  Rowena,"  answered  Athelstane,  with  the 
most  steady  countenance,  "  is  my  affianced  bride.  I  will 
be  drawn  by  wild  horses  bef ore  I  consent  to  part  with  her. 
The  slave  Wamba  has  this  day  saved  the  life  of  my  father 
Cedric.  I  will  lose  mine  ere  a  hair  of  his  bead  be  in- 
jured.'' 

"  Thy  affianced  bride !  —  the  Lady  Eowena  the  affianced 
bride  of  a  vassal  like  thee  ? "  said  De  Bracy ;  "  Saxon, 
thou  dreamest  that  the  days  of  thy  se  ven  kingdoms  are 
retumed  again.  I  teli  thee,  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Anjou  confer  not  their  wards  on  men  of  such  lineage  as 
thine." 

"  My  lineage,  proud  Norman,"  replied  Athelstane,  "  is 
drawn  from  a  source  more  pure  and  ancient  than  that  of  a 
beggarly  Frenchman,  whose  living  is  won  by  selling  the 
blood  of  the  thieves  whom  he  assembles  under  his  paltry 
standard.  Kings  were  my  ancestors,  strong  in  war  and 
wise  in  council,  who  every  day  feasted  in  their  hall  more 
hundreds  than  thou  canst  number  individual  followers; 
whose  names  have  been  sung  by  minstrels,  and  their  lawa 
recorded  by  Wittenagemotes ;  ^  whose  bones  were  interred 
amid  the  prayers  of  saints,  and  over  whose  tombs  minsters 
have  been  builded." 

"Thou  hast  it,  De  Bracy,"  said  Front-de-BoBuf,  well 
pleased  with  the  rebuff  which  his  companion  had  received ; 
"  the  Saxon  hath  hit  thee  fairly.'' 

"  As  fairly  as  a  captive  can  strike,"  said  De  Bracy,  with 
apparent  carelessness ;  "  for  he  whose  hands  are  tied 
should  have  his  tongue  at  freedom.  But  the  glibness  of 
reply,  comrade,"  rejoined  he,  speaking  to  Athelstane, 
"  will  not  win  the  freedom  of  the  Lady  Rowena." 

To  this  Athelstane,  who  had  already  made  a  longer 
speech  than  was  his  custom  to  do  on  any  topic,  however 
interesting,  returned  no  answer.  The  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  menial,  who  announced  tha» 
a  monk  demanded  admittance  at  the  postern  gate. 

1  The-meeting-of-wise-men,  the  national  Anglo-Saxon  councO. 
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"  In  the  name  of  Saint  Bennet,  the  prince  of  these  buli 
beggars,"  ^  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  have  we  a  real  monk 
this  time,  or  another  impostor  ?  Search  him,  slaves,  for  an 
ye  suffer  a  second  impostor  to  be  palmed  upon  you,  I  will 
have  your  eyes  tom  out,  and  hot  coals  put  into  the  sockets." 

"  Let  me  endure  the  extremity  of  your  anger,  my  lord," 
Baid  Giles,  "  if  this  be  not  a  real  shaveling.  Your  squire 
Jocelyn  knows  him  well,  and  will  vouch  him  to  be  brother 
Ambrose,  a  monk  in  attendance  upon  the  Prior  of  Jor- 
vaulx." 

"Admit  him,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf;  "most  likely  he 
brings  us  news  from  his  jovial  master.  Surely  the  devil 
keeps  holiday,  and  the  priests  are  relieved  from  duty,  that 
they  are  strolling  thus  wildly  through  the  country. 
Bemove  these  prisoners ;  and,  Saxon,  think  on  what  thou 
hast  heard." 

"I  claim,"  said  Athelstane,  "  an  honorable  imprison- 
ment,  with  due  care  of  my  board  and  of  my  couch,  as 
becomes  my  rank,  and  as  is  due  to  one  who  is  in  treaty 
for  ransom.  Moreover,  I  hold  him  that  deems  himself  the 
best  of  you  bound  to  answer  to  me  with  his  body  for  this 
aggression  on  my  freedom.  This  defíance  hath  already 
been  sent  to  thee  by  thy  sewer;  thou  underliest  it,  and 
art  bound  to  answer  me.    There  lies  my  glove." 

"I  answer  not  the  challenge  of  my  prisoner,"  said 
Front-de-Boeuf ;  "  nor  shalt  thou,  Maurice  De  Bracy. 
Giles,"  he  continued,  "  hang  the  franklin's  glove  upon  the 
tine  of  yonder  branched  antlers;  there  shall  it  remain 
until  he  is  a  free  man.  Should  he  then  presume  to  de- 
mand  it,  or  to  afiirm  he  was  unlawfully  made  my  prisoner, 
by  the  beit  of  Saint  Christopher,^  he  will  speak  to  one 
who  hath  never  refused  to  meet  a  foe  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back,  alone  or  with  his  vassals  at  his  back  ! " 

The  Saxon  prisoners  were  accordingly  removed,  just  as 
they  introduced  the  monk  Ambrose,  who  appeared  to  be  in 
great  perturbation. 

*  1  Objects  of  unnecessary  terror,  hobgoblinR. 

2  Saint  Christopher  was  the  giant  saint.  He  did  manv  feats  of  strengti^ 
tnd  w^s  supposed  to  make  strong  these  whom  he  favoréd. 
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"  This  is  the  reál  Deus  vobiscum/'  said  Wamba,  &3  ho 
passed  the  reverend  brother;  "the  others  were  but 
counterfeits." 

"  Holy  Mother !  "  said  the  monk,  as  he  addressed  the 
assembled  knights,  "I  am  at  last  safe  and  in  Ghnstian 
keeping." 

"Safe  thou  art,"  replied  De  Bracy;  "and  for  Chris- 
tianity,  here  is  the  stout  Báron  Eeginald  Front-de-Boeuf, 
whose  utter  abomination  is  a  Jew ;  and  the  good  Knight 
Templar,  Brian  de  Bois-Gnilbert,  whose  trade  is  to  slay 
Saracens.  If  these  are  not  good  marks  of  Christianity,  I 
know  no  other  which  they  bear  about  them." 

"Ye  are  friends  and  allies  of  our  reverend  father  in 
God,  Aymer,  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,"  said  the  monk,  without 
noticing  tho  tone  of  De  Bracy 's  reply ;  "  ye  owe  him  aid 
both  by  knightly  faith  and  holy  charity ;  for  what  saith  the 
blessed  Saint  Augustin,  in  his  treatise  De  Cioitate  Dei"  ^ — 

"  What  saith  the  devil !  "  interrupted  Front-de-Boeuf ; 
*'  or  rather  what  dost  thou  say.  Sir  Priest  ?  We  have 
little  time  to  hear  texts  from  the  holy  fathers." 

"  Sancta  Maria  !  "  ejaculated  Father  Ambrose,  "  how 
prompt  ±0  ire  are  these  unhallowed  laymen!  But  be  it 
known  to  you,  brave  knights,  that  certain  murderons 
caitiífs,  casting  behind  them  fear  of  God,  and  reverence  of 
his  church,  and  not  regarding  the  buli  of  the  holy  see,  Si 
quis,  suadente  Didbolo  "  ^— 

"  Brother  priest,"  said  the  Templar,  "  all  this  we  know 
or  guess  at.  Teli  us  plainly,  is  thy  master,  the  Prior, 
made  prisoner,  and  to  whom  ?  " 

"  Surely,"  said  Ambrose,  "  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
of  Belial,  infesters  of  these  woods,  and  contemners  of  the 
holy  text,  '  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets 
nought  of  evil.' " 

"  Here  is  a  new  argument  for  our  swords,  sirs,"  said 
Front-de-BcBuf,  turning  to  his  companions;  "and  so,  in- 

^  Concerning  the  City  of  God  —  the  title  of  the  book.  Saint  Augustine, 
the  founder  of  the  Augustinians,  was  one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiaatica  oá 
|he  Middle  Ages.  » 

S  If  any  one  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil  — 
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stead  of  reaching  us  any  assistance,  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx 
requests  aid  at  our  hands  I  a  man  is  well  helped  of  these 
lazy  churchmen  when  he  hath  most  to  do !  But  speak 
out,  priest,  and  say  iat  once,  what  doth  thy  master  expect 
from  US  ?  " 

"  So  please  you,"  said  Ambrose,  "  violent  hands  having 
been  imposed  on  my  reverend  superior,  contrary  to  the 
boly  ordinance  which  I  did  already  quote,  and  the  men  of- 
Belial  having  rifled  his  mails  and  budgets,  and  stripped 
him  of  two  hundred  marks  of  pure  refined  gold,  tbey  do 
yet  deiíland  of  him  a  large  sum  besides,  ere  tbey  will  suffer 
him  to  depart  f rom  their  uncircumcised  hands.  Wherefore, 
the  reverend  father  in  God  prays  you,  as  his  dear  friends, 
to  rescue  him,  either  by  paying  down  the  ransom  at  which 
tbey  hold  him,  or  by  force  of  arms,  at  your  best  discretion." 

"  The  foul  fiend  quell  the  Prior !  "  said  Front-de-Boeuf ; 
"  his  moming's  draught  has  been  a  deep  one.  When  did 
thy  master  hear  of  a  Norman  báron  unbuckling  his  purse 
to  relieve  a  churchman,  whose  bags  are  ten  times  as  weighty 
as  ours  ?  And  how  can  we  do  aught  by  valor  to  free 
him,  that  are  cooped  up  here  by  ten  times  our  number,  and 
expect  an  assault  every  moment  ?  " 

"  And  that  was  what  I  was  about  to  teli  you,"  said  the 
monk,  "  had  your  hastiness  allowed  me  time.  But,  God 
help  me,  I  am  old,  and  these  foul  onslaughts  distract  an 
aged  man's  brain.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  verity  that  tbey 
assemble  a  camp  and  raise  a  bank  against  the  walls  of  this 
castle." 

To  the  battlements  !  "  cried  De  Bracy,  "  and  let  us 
mark  what  these  knaves  do  without ; "  and,  so  saying,  he 
opened  a  latticed  window  which  led  to  a  sort  of  bartisan, 
or  projecting  balcony,  and  immediately  called  from  thence 
to  those  in  the  apartment,  "  Saint  Dennis,  but  the  old 
monk  hath  brought  true  tidings!  They  bring  forward 
mantelets  and  pavisses,^  and  the  archers  muster  on  the 
skirts  of  the  wood  like  a  dark  cloud  before  a  hail-storm." 

1  Mantelets  were  movable  defences  förmed  of  planks  under  cover  of 
which  the  assailants  advanced  to  the  attack.  Pavisses  were  large  shielda 
covering  the  whole  person. 
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Beginald  Front-de-Boeuf  also  looked  out  upon  the  íield, 
and  immediately  snatched  his  bugle ;  and,  after  winding 
a  long  and  loud  blast,  commanded  his  men  to  their  posta 
on  the  walls. 

"De  Bracy,  look  to  the  eastern  side,  where  the  walls 
are  lowest.  Noble  Bois-Guilbert,  thy  trade  hath  well 
taught  thee  how  to  attack  and  defend,  look  thou  to  the 
western  side.  I  myself  will  take  post  at  the  barbican. 
Yet,  do  not  coníine  your  exertions  to  any  one  spot,  noble 
f riends !  We  must  this  day  be  every where,  and  multiply 
ourselves  were  it  possible,  so  as  to  carry  by  our  presence 
auccor  and  relief  wherever  the  attack  is  hottest.  Our  num- 
bers  are  íew,  but  activity  and  courage  may  supply  thai 
defect,  since  we  have  only  to  do  with  rascal  clowns." 

"But,  noble  knights,"  exclaimed  Father  Ambrose, 
amidst  the  bustle  and  confusion  occasioned  by  the  prepára^ 
tions  of  defence,  "  will  none  of  ye  hear  the  message  of  the 
reverend  father  in  Qoá,  Aymer,  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  ?  I  be- 
eeech  thee  to  hear  me,  noble  Sir  Beginald ! 

"  Go  patter.  thy  petitions  to  Heaven ! "  said  the  fíeroe 
Norman,  "  for  we  on  earth  have  no  time  to  listen  to  them. 
Ho !  there,  Anselm !  see  that  seething  pitch  and  oil  are 
ready  to  pour  on  the  heads  of  these  audacious  traitors. 
Look  that  the  cross-bowmen  lack  not  bolts.  Fling  ábroad 
my  banner  with  the  old  buU's  head.  The  knaves  shall 
Boon  find  with  whom  they  have  to  do  this  day !  " 

"  But,  noble  sir,"  continued  the  monk,  persevering  in 
his  endeavors  to  draw  attention,  "  consider  my  vows  of 
obedience,  and  let  me  discharge  myself  of  my  superior's 
errand." 

"  Away  with  this  prating  dotard,"  said  Front-de-BoBuf, 
"  lock  him  up  in  the  chapel,  to  teli  his  beads  till  the  broil 
be  over.  It  will  be  a  new  thing  to  the  saints  in  Torquil- 
stone  to  hear  aves  and  paters  ;  they  have  not  been  so  hon- 
ored,  I  trow,  since  they  were  cut  out  of  stone." 

"Blaspheme  not  the  holy  saints,  Sir  Beginald,'^  said 
De  Bracy,  "  we  shall  have  need  of  their  aid  to-day,  before 
yon  rascal  rout  disband." 

"  I  expect  little  aid  from  their  hand,"  said  Front-de- 
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Boeufy  "  unless  we  were  to  huri  them  from  the  battlements 
on  the  heads  of  the  villains.  There  is  a  huge  lumbering 
Saint  Christopher  yonder,  sufficient  to  bear  a  whole  com- 
pany  to  the  earth." 

The  Templar  had  in  the  mean  time  been  looking  out 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  besiegers  with  rather  more  at- 
tention  than  the  brutal  Front-de-Boeuf  or  his  giddy  com- 
panion. 

By  the  fáith  of  mine  Order,"  he  said,  "  these  men  ap- 
proach  with  more  touch  of  discipline  than  could  have  been 
judged,  however  they  come  by  it.  See  ye  how  dexter- 
ously  they  avail  themselves  of  every  cover  which  a  tree 
or  bush  affords,  and  shun  exposing  themselves  to  the  shot 
of  our  cross-bows?  I  spy  neither  banner  nor  pennon 
among  them,  and  yet  will  I  gage  my  golden  chain  that 
they  are  led  on  by  somé  noble  knight  or  gentleman,  skil- 
ful  in  the  practice  of  wars/' 

"  I  espy  him,"  said  De  Bracy  ;  "  I  see  the  waving  of  a 
knight's  erest,  and  the  gleam  of  his  armor.  See  yon  tall 
man  in  the  black  mail,  who  is  busied  marshalling  the 
farther  troop  of  the  rascaille  yeomen.  By  Saint  Dennis, 
I  hold  him  to  be  the  same  whom  we  called  Le  Noir  Fair 
neant^  who  overthrew  thee,  Front-de-Boeuf,  in  the  lists  at 
Ashby." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  that  he 
comes  here  to  give  me  my  revenge.  Somé  hiding  fellow 
he  must  be,  who  dared  not  stay  to  assert  his  claim  to  the 
tourney  prize  which  chance  had  assigned  him.  I  should 
in  vain  have  sought  for  him  where  knights  and  nobles 
seek  their  foes,  and  right  glad  am  I  he  hath  here  shown 
himself  among  yon  villáin  yeomanry," 

The  demonstrations  of  the  enemy's  immediate  approach 
cut  off  all  farther  discourse.  Each  knight  repaired  to  his 
post,  and  at  the  head  of  the  few  followers  whom  they  were 
able  to  muster,  and  who  were  in  numbers  inadequate  te 
defend  the  whole  extent  of  the  walls,  they  awaited  with 
calm  determination  the  threatened  assault. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIir. 

This  wandering  rac6|  8ever*d  írom  other  men, 
Boast  yet  their  intercoune  with  humán  arts ; 
The  seaai  the  woods,  the  deaerts  which  they  hamit, 
Find  them  acquainted  with  their  aecret  treasnres ; 
And  unregarded  herbe,  and  flowera,  and  bloeaoma, 
Display  iindream'd-of  powera,  when  gather'd  by  them. 

TheJeuf, 

OuB  history  must  needs  retrograde  for  the  space  of  a 
few  pages,  to  inform  the  reader  of  certain  passages  maté- 
ria! to  his  understanding  the  rest  of  this  important  nar- 
rative,  His  own  intelligence  may  indeed  have  easily 
anticipated  that,  when  Ivanhoe  sunk  down,  and  seemed 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  it  was  the  importunity  of 
Rebecca  which  prevailed  on  her  father  to  have  the  gal- 
lant  young  warrior  transported  from  the  lists  to  the  house 
which  for  the  time  the  Jews  inhabited  in  the  suburbs  of 
Ashby. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  persuaded  Isaac 
to  this  step  in  any  other  circumstances,  for  his  disposition 
was  kind  and  grateful.  But  he  had  also  the  prejudice 
and  scrupulous  timidity  of  his  persecuted  people,  and  those 
were  to  be  conquered. 

"  Holy  Ábrahám ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  he  is  a  good  youth, 
and  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  the  gore  trickle  down  his  rich 
embroidered  hacqueton,^  and  his  corselet  of  goodly  price  — 
but  to  carry  him  to  our  house !  damsel,  hast  thou  well 
considered  ?  He  is  a  Christian,  and  by  our  law  we  may 
not  deal  with  the  stranger  and  Gentile,  save  for  the  advan« 
tage  of  our  commerce." 

"  Speak  not  so,  my  dear  father,''  replied  Eebecca;  "  we 
may  not  indeed  mix  with  them  in  banquet  and  in  jollity ; 
but  in  wounds  and  in  misery  the  Gentile  becometh  the 
Jew's  brother."  . 

"I  would  I  knew  what  the  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Tudela 
would  opine  on  it,"  replied  Isaac ;  "  nevertheless,  the 
good  youth  must  not  bleed  to  death.  Let  Seth  and  Reu- 
ben  bear  him  to  Ashby." 

1  A  padded  jacket  plated  with  mail,  or  worn  under  a  coat  of  mail. 
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"  Nay,  let  them  place  him  in  my  litter,"  said  Bebecca ; 
"  I  will  mount  one  of  the  palfreys." 

"  That  were  to  expose  thee  to  the  gazé  of  those  doga 
of  Ishmael  and  of  Edom,"  whispered  Isaac,  with  a  sus- 
picious  glancé  towards  the  crowd  of  knights  and  squires. 
But  Eebecöa  was  already  busied  in  carrying  her  charita' 
ble  purpose  into  effect,  and  listed  not  what  he  said,  until 
Isaac,  seizing  the  sleeve  of  her  mantle,  again  exclaimed, 
in  a  hurried  voice,  "  Beard  of  Aaron !  what  if  the  youth 
^perish!  if  he  die  in  our  custody,  shall  we  not  be  held 
guilty  of  his  blood,  and  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mul- 
titude  ?  " 

'  "He  will  not  die,  my  father,"  said  Rebecca,  gently 
extricating  herself  from  the  grasp  of  Isaac ;  "  he  will  not 
die,  unless  we  abandon  him ;  and  if  so,  we  are  indeed 
answerable  for  his  blood  to  God  and  to  man/' 

"  Nay,"  said  Isaac,  releasing  his  hold,  *^  it  grieveth  me 
as  mueh  to  see  the  drops  of  his  blood  as  if  they  were 
so  many  golden  byzants  from  mine  own  purse ;  and  I 
,  well  know,  that  the  lessons  of  Miriam,  daughter  of  the 
Rabbi  Manasses  of  Byzantium,  whose  soul  is  in  Para- 
dise,  have  made  thee  skilful  in  the  art  of  healing,  and 
that  thou  knowest  the  craft  of  herbs  and  the  force  of 
elixirs.  Therefore,  do  as  thy  mind  giveth  thee.  Thou 
art  a  good  damsel,  a  blessing,  and  a  crown,  and  a  song  of 
rejoicing  unto  me  ánd  to  my  house,  and  unto  the  people 
of  my  fathers." 

The  apprehensions  of  Isaac,  however,  were  not  ill- 
founded ;  and  the  generous  and  grateful  benevolence  of 
his  daughter  exposed  her,  on  her  return  to  Ashby,  to  the 
unhallovved  gazé  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  The  Tem- 
plar  twice  passed  and  repassed  them  on  the  road,  fixing 
his  bold  and  ardent  look  on  the  beautiful  Jewess;  and 
we  have  already  seen  the  consequences  of  the  admiration 
which  her  charms  excited  when  accident  threw  her  into 
the  power  of  that  unprincipled  voluptuary. 

Bebecca  lost  no  time  in  causing  the  patient  to  be  trans- 
ported  to  their  temporary  dwelling,  and  proceeded  with 
her  own  hands  to  examine  and  to  bind  up  his  wounds. 
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The  youngest  reader  of  romances  and  romantlc  ballads 
must  recollect  how  often  the  females,  during  the  dark  ages, 
as  they  are  called,  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  oí  sut- 
gery,  and  how  frequently  the  gallant  knight  submitted 
the  wounds  of  his  person  to  her  cure  whose  eyes  had  yet 
more  deeply  penetrated  his  heart. 

But  the  JewSy  both  male  and  female,  possessed  and 
practised  the  medical  science  in  all  its  branches,  and  the 
monarchs  and  powerful  barons  of  the  time  frequently 
committed  themselves  to  the  charge  of  somé  experienced 
sage  among  this  despised  people  when  wounded  or  in 
sickness.  The  aid  of  the  Jewish  physicians  was  not  less 
eagerly  sought  after,  though  a  generál  belief  prevailed 
among  the  Christians,  that  the  Jewish  Rabbins  were 
.deeply  acquainted  with  the  occult  sciences,  and  particu- 
larly  with  the  cabalistical  art  which  had  its  name  and 
origin  in  the  studies  of  the  sages  of  Israel.  Neither  did 
the  Rabbins  disown  such  acquaintance  with  supematural 
arts,  which  added  nothing  (for  what  could  add  aught  ?) 
to  the  hatred  with  which  the  nation  was  regarded,  whilc 
it  diminished  the  contempt  with  which  that  malevolence 
was  mingled.  A  Jewish  magician  might  be  the  subject 
of  equal  abhorrence  with  a  Jewish  usurer,  but  he  could 
not  be  equally  despised.  It  is  besides  probable,  consider- 
ing  the  wonderful  cures  they  are  said  to  have  performed, 
that  the  Jews  possessed  sorae  secrets  of  the  healing  an 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which,  with  the  exclusive 
spint  arising  out  of  their  condition,  they  took  great  care 
to  conceal  from  the  Christians  amongst  whom  they  dwelt. 

The  beautiful  Rebecca  had  been  heedfully  brought  up 
in  all  the  knowledge  proper  to  her  nátion,  which  her  apt 
and  powerful  mind  had  retained,  arranged,  and  enlarged, 
in  the  course  of  a  progress  beyond  her  years,  her  sex, 
and  even  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  Her  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  of  the  healing  art  had  been  acquired  under 
an  aged  Jewess,  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  most  cele* 
brated  doctors,  who  loved  Rebecca  as  her  own  child,  and 
was  believed  t3  have  comraunicated  to  her  secrets,  which 
had  been  left  to  herself  by  her  sage  father  at  the  same 
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time,  and  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  fate  of 
Miriam  had  indeed  been  to  fali  a  sacriíice  to  the  fanati- 
císms  of  the  times ;  but  her  secrets  had  survived  in  hei 
Mpt  pupil. 

Eebecca,  thus  endowed  with  knowledge  as  with  beauty, 
iras  universally  revered  and  admired  by  her  own  tribe, 
líirho  almost  regarded  her  as  one  of  those  giffced  women 
(nentioned  in  the  sacred  history.  Her  father  himself, 
out  of  reverence  for  her  talents,  which  involuntarily  min- 
gled  itself  with  his  unbounded  affection,  permitted  the 
maidén  a  greater  liberty  than  was  usually  indulged  to 
those  of  her  sex  by  the  habits  of  her  people,  and  was,  as 
we  ha  ve  just  seen,  frequently  guided  by  her  opinion,  even 
in  preference  to  his  own. 

When  Ivanhoe  reached  the  habitation  of  Isaac,  he  was, 
still  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  owing  to  the  profuse 
loss  of  blood  which  had  taken  place  during  his  exer- 
tions  in  the  lists.  Eebecca  examined  the  wound,  and 
having  applied  to  it  such  vulnerary  remedies  as  her  art 
prescribed,  informed  her  father  that  if  fever  could  be 
averted,  of  which  the  great  bleeding  rendered  her  littlc 
apprehensive,  and  if  the  healing  balsam  of  Miriam  re- 
tained  its  virtue,  there  was  nothing  to  fear  for  his  guest's 
life,  and  that  he  might  with  safety  travel  to  York  with 
them  on  the  ensning  day.  Isaac  looked  a  little  blank 
at  this  annunciation.  His  charity  would  willingljr  have 
stopped  short  at  Ashby,  or  at  most  would  have  left  the 
wounded  Christian  to  be  tended  in  the  house  where  he 
was  residing  at  present,  with  an  assurance  to  the  Hebrew 
to  whom  it  belonged,  that  all  expenses  should  be  duly 
discharged.  To  this,  however,  Eebecca  opposed  many 
reasons,  of  which  we  shall  only  mention  two  that  had 
peculiar  weight  with  Isaac.  The  one  was,  that  she  would 
onno  account  put  the  phial  of  precious  balsam  into  the 
hands  of  another  physician  even  of  her  own  tribe,  lest 
that  valuable  mystery  should  be  discovered ;  the  other, 
that  this  wounded  knight,  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  was  an 
intimate  favorité  of  Eichard  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  that,  in 
case  the  monarch  should  return,  Isaac,  who  had  supplied 
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his  brother  John  with  treasure  to  prosecute  his  rebellious 
purposes,  would  stand  in  no  small  need  of  a  powerful 
protector  who  enjoyed  Richard's  favor. 

^'Thou  art  speaking  but  sooth,  Kebecca/'  said  Isaac, 
giving  way  to  these  weighty  arguments ;  "  it  were  an 
offending  of  Heaven  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  blessed 
Miriam ;  for  the  good  which  Heaven  giveth  is  not  rashly 
to  be  squandered  upon  others,  whether  it  be  talents  of 
gold  and  shekels  of  silver,  or  whether  it  be  the  secret 
mysteries  of  a  wise  physician  —  assuredly  they  should  be 
preserved  to  those  to  whom  Providence  hath  vouchsafed 
them.  And  hím  whom  the  Nazarenes  of  England  call 
the  Lion's  Heart,  assuredly  it  were  better  for  me  to  fali 
into  the  hands  of  a  strong  lion  of  Idamea  ^  than  into  his, 
if  he  shall  have  got  assurance  of  my  dealings  with  his 
brother.  Wherefore  I  will  lend  ear  to  thy  counsel,  and 
this  youth  shall  joumey  with  us  to  York,  and  our  house 
shall  be  as  a  home  to  him  until  his  wounds  shall  be 
healed.  And  if  he  of  the  Lion  Heart  shall  retum  to  the 
land^  as  is  now  nőised  abroad,  then  shall  this  Wilfred  of 
Ivanhoe  be  unto  me  as  a  wall  of  defence  when  the  King's 
displeasure  shall  bum  high  against  thy  father.  And  if 
he  doth  not  retum,  this  Wilfred  may  natheless  repay  us 
our  charges  when  he  shall  gain  treasure  by  the  strength 
of  his  spear  and  of  his  sword,  even  as  he  did  yesterday 
and  this  day  also.  For  the  youth  is  a  good  youth,  and 
keepeth  the  day  which  he  appointeth,  and  restoreth  that 
which  he  borroweth,  and  succoreth  the  Israelite,  even 
the  child  of  my  father's  house,  when  it  is  encompassed 
by  strong  thieves  and  sons  of  Belial." 

It  was  not  until  evening  was  nearly  closed  that  Ivanhoe 
was  restored  to  consciousness  of  his  situation.  He  awoke 
from  a  broken  slumber,  under  the  confused  impressions 
which  are  naturally  attendant  on  the  recovery  from  a  state 
of  insensibility.  He  was  unable  for  somé  time  to  recall 
exactly  to  memory  the  circumstances  which  had  preceded 
his  fali  in  the  lists,  or  to  make  out  any  connected  chain  of 

1  The  same  b»  Edom,  a  tract  of  country  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  menp 
Moned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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the  events  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  upon  the  yestér; 
day.  A  sense  of  wounds  and  injury,  joined  to  great 
weakness  and  exhaustion,  was  mingled  with  the  recoUec- 
tion  of  blows  dealt  and  received,  of  steeds  rushing  upon 
each  other,  overthrowing  and  overthrown,  of  shouts  and 
clashing  of  arms,  and  all  the  heavy  tumult  of  a  confused 
fight.  An  effort  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  of  his  couch 
was  in  somé  degree  successful,  although  rendered  diífícult 
by  the  pain  of  his  wound. 

To  his  great  surprise  he  found  himself  in  a  room  mag- 
nifícently  f  urnished^  but  having  cushions  instead  of  chairs 
to  rest  upen,  and  in  other  respects  partaking  so  much  of 
Orientál  costume  that  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had 
not,  during  his  sleep,  been  transported  back  again  to  the 
land  of  Palestine.  The  impression  was  increased  when, 
the  tapestry  being  drawn  aside,  a  female  form,  dressed  in 
a  rich  habit,  which  partook  more  of  the  Eastern  taste  than 
that  of  Europe,  glided  through  the  door  which  it  con- 
cealed,  and  was  followed  by  a  swarthy  domestic, 

As  the  wounded  knight  was  about  to  address  this  fair 
apparition,  she  imposed  silence  by  piacing  her  slender 
tinger  upon  her  ruby  lips,  while  the  attendant,  approaching 
him,  proceeded  to  uncover  Ivanhoe's  side,  and  the  lovely 
Jewess  satisfied  herself  that  the  bandage  was  in  its  place, 
and  the  wound  doing  well.  She  performed  her  task  with 
a  graceful  and  dignified.  siniplicity  and  modesty,  which 
might,  even  in  more  civilized  days,  have  served  to  redeem 
it  from  whatever  might  seem  repugnant  to  female  delicacy. 
The  idea  of  so  young  and  beautiful  a  person  engaged  in 
attendance  bn  a  sick-bed,  or  in  dressing  the  wound  of  one 
of  a  diflferent  sex,  was  melted  away  and  lost  in  that  of  a 
beneficent  being  contributing  her  effectual  aid  to  relieve 
pain,  and  to  avert  the  stroke  of  death.  Rebecca's  few 
and  brief  directions  were  given  in  the  Hebrew  language  to 
the  old  domestic ;  and  he,  who  had  been  frequently  her 
assistant  in  similar  cases,  obeyed  them  without  reply. 

The  accents  of  an  unknown  tongue,  however  harsh  they 
might  have  sounded  when  uttered  by  another,  had,  coming 
from  the  beautiful  Kebecca,  the  romantic  and  pleasing 
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effect  which  fancy  ascribes  to  the  charins  pronounced  by 
somé  beneficent  fairy,  unintelligible,  indeed,  to  the  ear, 
but,  from  the  sweetness  of  utterance,  and  benignity  of 
aspect  which  accompanied  them,  touching  and  aifecting  to 
the  heart.  Without  making  an  attempt  at  farther  ques- 
tion,  Ivanhoe  süffered  them  in  silence  to  take  the  measares* 
they  thought  most  proper  f or  his  recovery ;  and  it  was  not 
until  these  were  completed,  and  his  kind  physician  about 
to  rétire,  that  his  curiosity  could  no  longer  be  suppressed. 
"  Gentle  maidén,"  he  began,  in  the  Arabian  tongue,  with 
which  •  his  Eastern  travels  had  rendered  him  familiar,  and 
which  he  thought  most  likely  to  be  understood  by  the 
Jurbaned  and  caftaned  damsel  who  stood  before  him,  —  "I 
pray  you,  gentle  maidén,  of  your  courtesy  "  — 

But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  fair  physician,  a 
Bmile  which  she  could  scarce  suppress  dimpling  for  an  in- 
stant a  face  whose  generál  expression  was  that  of  contem- 
plative  melancholy.  "  I  am  of  England,  Sir  Knight,  and 
speak  the  English  tongue,  althóugh  my  dress  and  my 
lineage  belong  to  another  climate." 

"  Noble  damsel,"  —  again  the  Knight  of  Ivanhoe  began, 
ánd  again  Eebecca  hastened  to  interrupt  him. 

"  Bestow  not  on  me.  Sir  Knight,"  she  said,  "  the  epithet 
of  noble.  It  is  well  you  should  speedily  know  that  your 
hand-maiden  is  a  poor  Jewess,  the  daughter  of  that  Isaac 
of  York  to  whom  you  were  so  lately  a  good  and  kind  lord. 
It  well  becomes  him,  and  those  of  his  household,  to  render 
to  you  such  careful  tendance  as  your  present  state  neces- 
sarily  demands." 

I  knpw  not  whether  the  fair  Rowena  would  have  been 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  species  of  emotion  with  which 
her  devoted  knight  had  hitherto  gazed  on  the  beautiful 
features,  and  fair  form,  and  lustrous  eyes  of  the  lovely 
Rebecca;  eyes  whose  brilliancy  was  shaded,  and,  as  it 
were,  mellowed,  by  the  fringe  of  her  long  silken  eye- 
lashes,  and  which  a  minstrel  would  have  compared  to  the 
evening  star  darting  its  rays  through  a  bower  of  jessamine. 
But  Ivanhoe  was  too  good  a  Catholic  to  retain  the  same 
eláss  of  feelings  towards  a  Jewess.    This  Eebecca  had 
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foreseen,  and  for  this  very  purpose  she  liad  hastened  to 
mention  her  f ather's  name  and  lineage ;  yet  —  for  the  fair 
and  wise  daughter  of  Isaac  was  not  without  a  touch  of 
female  weakness  —  she  could  not  but  sigh  intemally  when 
the  glancé  of  respectful  admiration,  not  altogether  un- 
mixed  with  tenderness,  with  which  Ivanhoe  had  hitherto 
regarded  his  unknown  benefactress,  was  exchanged  at  once 
for  a  manner  cold,  composed,  and  collected,  and  fraught 
with  no  deeper  feeling  than  that  which  expressed  a  grate- 
ful  sense  of  courtesy  received  from  an  unexpected  quarter, 
and  from  one  of  an  inferior  race.  It  was  not  that  Ivan- 
hoe's  former  carriage  expressed  more  than  that  generál 
devotional  homage  which  youth  always  pays  to  beauty^ 
yet  it  was  mortifying  that  one  word  should  operate  as  a 
spell  to  reinove  poor  Rebecca,  who  could  not  be  supposed 
altogether  ignorant  of  her  title  to  such  homage,  into  a 
degraded  class^  to  whom  it  oould  not  be  honorably  ren- 
dered. 

But  the  gentleness  and  candor  of  Eebecca's  nature  im- 
puted  no  fault  to  Ivanhoe  for  sharing  in  the  universal 
prejudices  of  his  age  and  religion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fair  Jewess,  though  sensible  her  patient  now  regarded  her 
as  one  of  a  race  of  reprobation,  with  whom  it  was  dis- 
graceful  to  hold  any  beyond  the  most  necessary  intercourse, 
ceased  not  to  pay  the  same  patient  and  devoted  attention 
to  his  safety  and  convalescence.  She  informed  him  of  the 
necessity  they  were  under  of  removing  to  York,  and  of 
her  father's  resolution  to  transport  him  thither,  and  tend 
him  in  his  own  house  until  his  health  should  be  restored. 
Ivanhoe  expressed  great  repugnance  to  this  plan,  which 
he  grounded  on  unwillingness  to  give  farther  tróuble  to 
his  benefactors. 

"  Was  there  not,"  he  said,  "  in  Ashby,  or  near  it,  somé 
Saxon  franklin,  or  even  somé  wealthy  peasant,  who  would 
endure  the  burden  of  a  wounded  countryman's  residence 
with  him  until  he  should  be  again  able  to  bear  his  armor  ? 
Was  there  no  convent  of  Saxon  endowment  where  he 
could  be  received  ?  Or  could  he  not  be  transported  as 
fax  as  Burton^  where  he  was  sure  to  fínd  hospitality 
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with  Waltheoff  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Withold's,  to  whom  he 
was  related  ?  " 

"  Any,  the  worst  of  these  harborages/'  said  Kebecca, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  would  unquestionably  be  more 
fitting  for  your  residence  than  the  abode  of  ádespised  Jew ; 
yet,  Sir  Knight,  unless  you  would  dismiss  your  physician, 
you  cannot  change  your  lodging.  Our  nation,  as  you  well 
know;  can  cure  wounds,  though  we  deal  not  in  inflicting 
them ;  and  in  our  f amily,  in  particular,  are  secrets  which 
have  been  handed  down  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  of 
which  you  have  already  experienced  the  advantages.  No 
Nazarene  —  I  crave  your  forgiveness,  Sir  Knight  —  no 
Christian  leech  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  could 
enable  you  to  bear  your  corselet  within  a  month." 

"  And  how  soon  wilt  thou  enable  me  to  brook  it  ?  " 
said  Ivanhoe,  impatiently. 

"Within  eight  days,  if  thou  wilt  be  patient  and  con- 
formable  to  my  directions,"  replied  Rebecca. 

"  By  our  Blessed  Lady,"  said  Wilfred,  "  if  it  be  not  a 
sin  to  name  her  here,  it  is  no  time  for  me  or  any  true 
knight  to  be  bedridden  ;  and  if  thou  accomplish  thy  prom- 
ise,  maidén,  I  will  pay  thee  with  my  casque  f  uU  of  crowns^ 
come  by  them  as  I  may.'* 

"  I  will  accomplish  my  promise,"  said  Bebecca,  "and 
thou  shalt  bear  thine  armor  on  the  eighth  day  from  hence, 
if  thou  wilt  grant  me  but  one  boon  in  the  stead  of  the 
silver  thou  dost  promise  me." 

"  If  it  be  within  my  power,  and  such  as  a  true  Christian 
knight  may  yield  to  one  of  thy  people,"  replied  Ivanhoe, 
"I  will  grant  thy  boon  blithely  and  thankfuUy." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Rebecca,  "  I  will  but  pray  of  thee  to 
believe  henceforward  that  a  Jew  may  do  good  service  to  a 
Christian,  without  desiring  other  guerdon  than  the  blessing 
of  the  Great  Father,  who  made  both  Jew  and  Gentile." 

"It  were  sin  to  doubt  it,  maidén,"  replied  Ivanhoe, 
"  and  I  repose  myself  on  thy  skill  without  farther  scruple 
or  question,  well  tnisting  you  will  enable  me  to  bear  my 
corselet  on  the  eighth  day.  And  now,  my  kind  leech,  let 
me  inquire  of  the  news  abroad.    What  of  the  noble  Saxon 
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Cedric  and  his  household?  what  of  the  íovely  lady"—* 
he  stopt,  as  if  unwilling  to  speak  Rowena's  name  in  the 
house  of  a  Jew  — "  of  her,  I  mean,  who  was  named 
Queen  of  the  tournament  ?  " 

And  who  was  selected  by  you,  Sir  Knight,  to  hold 
that  dignity,  with  judgment  which  was  admired  as  much 
as  your  valor,"  replied  Rebecca. 

The  blood  which  Ivanhoe  had  lost  did  not  prevent  a 
blush  from  crossing  his  cheek,  feeling  that  he  had  incau- 
tiously  betrayed  his  deep  interest  in  Rowena  by  the  awk- 
ward  attempt  he  had  made  to  conceal  it. 

"  It  was  less  of  her  I  would  speak,"  said  he,  "  than  of 
Prince  John ;  and  I  would  fain  know  somewhat  of  a  faith- 
ful  squire,  and  why  he  now  attends  me  not." 

"  Let  me  use  my  authority  as  a  leech,"  answered  Re- 
becca, "  and  enjoin  you  to  keep  silence,  and  avoid  agitating 
reflections,  whilst  I  apprise  you  of  what  you  desire  to 
know.  Prince  John  hath  broken  oíF  the  tournament,  and 
set  forward  in  all  haste  towards  York,  with  the  nobles, 
knights,  and  churchmen  of  his  party,  after  collecting  such 
sums  as  they  could  wring,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  from  those 
who  are  esteemed  the  wealthy  of  the  land.  It  is  said  he 
designs  to  assume  his  brother's  crown." 

"  Not  without  a  blow  struck  in  his  defence,"  said  Ivan- 
hoe, raising  himself  iipon  the  couch,  "if  there  were  but 
one  true  subject  in  England.  I  will  fight  for  Richard's 
title  with  the  best  of  them  —  ay,  one  to  two,  in  his  just 
quarrel ! " 

"  But  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  so,"  said  Rebecca, 
touching  his  shoulder*  with  her  hand,  "  you  must  now 
observe  my  directions  and  remain  quiet." 

"  True,  maidén,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "  as  quiet  as  these  dis- 
quieted  times  will  permit.  And  of  Cedric  and  his  house- 
hold ?  " 

"His  steward  came  but  brief  while  since,"  said  the 
Jewess,  "  panting  with  haste,  to  ask  my  father  for  certain 
moneys,  the  price  of  wool  the  growth  of  Cedric's  flocks, 
and  from  him  I  learned  that  Cedric  and  Athelstane  of  Co- 
ningsburgh  had  left  Prince  John's  lodging  in  high  dis- 
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pleasure^  and  were  about  to  set  f orth  on  their  return  home- 
ward." 

"Went  any  lady  with  them  to  the  banquet?"  said 
Wilfred. 

"The  Lady  Eowena,"  said  Eebecca,  answering  the 
question  with  more  precision  than  it  had  been  asked  — 
"  the  Lady  Rowena  went  not  to  the  Prince's  feast,  and, 
as  the  steward  reported  to  us,  she  is  now  on  her  journey 
back  to  Rotherwood,  with  her  guardian  Cedric.  And 
touching  youT  faithf ul  squire  Gurth  "  — 

"  Ha  I  "  exclaimed  the  knight,  "  knowest  thou  his 
name  ?  But  thou  dost/'  he  immediately  added,  "  and 
well  thou  mayest,  for  it  was  from  thy  hand,  and  as  I  am 
now  convinced,  from  thine  own  generosity  of  spint,  that 
he  received  but  yesterday  a  hundred  zecchins." 

"Speak  not  of  that,"  said  Rebecca,  blushing  deeply; 
"  I  see  how  easy  it  is  for  the  tongue  to  betray  what  the 
heart  would  gladly  conceal." 

"But  this  sum  of  gold,"  said  Ivanhoe,  gravely,  "my 
honor  is  concerned  in  repaying  it  to  your  father." 

"  Let  it  be  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Eebecca,  "  when  eight 
days  have  passed  away  ;  but  think  not,  and  speak  not  now, 
of  aught  that  may  retard  thy  recovery." 

"  Be  it  so,  kind  maidén,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  it  were  most 
ungrateful  to  dispute  thy  commands.  But  one  word  of 
the  fate  of  poor  Gurth,  and  I  have  done  with  questioning 
thee." 

"  I  grieve  to  teli  thee,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  Jew- 
ess,  "  that  he  is  in  custody,  by  the  order  of  Cedric." 
And  then  observing  the  distress  which  her  communication 
gave  to  Wilfred,  she  instantly  added,  "  But  the  steward 
Oswald  said,  that  if  nothing  occurred  to  renew  his  master's 
displeasure  against  him,  he  was  sure  that  Cedric  would  par- 
don Gurth,  a  faithf  ul  serf,  and  one  who  stood  high  in  favor, 
and  who  had  but  committed  this  error  out  of  the  love  that 
he  boré  to  Cedric's  son.  And  he  said,  moreover,  that  hé 
and  his  comrades,  and  especially  Wamba,  the  Jester,  were 
resolved  to  wam  Gurth  to  make  his  escape  by  the  way,  in 
case  Cedric's  ire  against  hipa  could  not  be  mitigated." 
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"  Would  to  Grod  they  may  keep  their  purpose  I  said 
Ivanhoe ;  "  but  it  seems  as  if  I  were  destined  to  bring  ruin 
on  whomsoever  hath  shown  kindness  to  me.  My  king,  by 
whom  I  was  honored  and  distinguished,  thou  seest  that 
the  brother  most  indebted  to  hím  is  raising  bis  arms  to 
grasp  bis  crown ;  my  regard  bath  brougbt  restraint  and 
trouble  on  tbe  fairest  of  ber  sex ;  and  now  my  fatber  in 
bis  niood  may  slay  this  poor  bondsman,  but  for  bis  love 
and  loyal  service  to  me.  Tbou  seest^  maidén,  wbat  an  ill- 
fated  wretcb  tbou  dost  labor  to  ássist ;  be  wise,  and  let  me 
go,  ere  tbe  misfortunes  wbicb  track  my  footsteps  like  slot- 
bounds  ^  sball  involve  tbee  also  in  tbeir  pursuit." 

"  Nay,"  said  Rebecca,  "  tby  weakness  and  tby  grief ,  Sir 
Knigbt,  make  tbee  miscalculate  tbe  purposes  of  Heaven. 
Thou  bast  been  restored  to  tby  country  wben  it  most 
needed  tbe  assistance  of  a  strong  band  and  a  true  beart, 
and  tbou  bast  bumbled  tbe  pride  of  tbine  enemies  and 
tbose  of  tby  king,  wben  tbeir  bom  was  most  bigbly 
exalted ;  and  for  tbe  evil  which  tbou  sustained,  seest  thou 
not  that  Heaven  has  raised  tbee  a  helper  and  a  pbysician, 
even  among  the  most  despised  of  the  land  ?  Therefore, 
be  of  good  courage,  and  trust  that  thou  art  "^reserved  for 
•somé  marvei  which  tbine  arm  sball  work  before  this  peo- 
ple.  Adieu  and,  having  taken  the  medicine  which  I  sball 
send  tbee  by  the  band  of  Reuben,  compose  tbyself  again 
to  rest,  that  thou  mayest  be  tbe  more  able  to  endure  tbe 
journey  on  the  succeeding  dáy." 

Ivanhoe  was  convinced  by  the  reasoning,  and  obeyed 
the  dírections  of  Rebecca.  Tbe  draught  which  Reuben 
administered  was  of  a  sedative  and  narcotic  quality,  and 
secured  the  patient  sound  and  undisturbed  slumbers.  In 
the  morning  bis  kind  physician  found  bim  entirely  free 
from  feverish  symptoms,  and  fit  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
a  journey. 

He  was  deposited  in  the  horse-litter  which  had  brougbt 
bim  from  the  lists,  and  every  precaution  taken  for  bis 
travelling  witb  ease.    In  one  circumstance  only  even  the 

1  Slot  meanR  track ;  a  ftlot-hound  is  a  hound  that  íollows  the  tracks  by 
scent,  specifically  a  blood-hound. 
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entreaties  of  Bebecca  were  unable  to  secure  sufficient 
attention  to  the  accommodation  of  the  wounded  knight. 
Isaac,  üke  the  enriched  traveller  of  Juvenal's*  tenth  satire, 
had  ever  the  fear  of  robbery  hefore  his  eyes,  conscious  that 
>ie  would  be  alike  accounted  fair  game  by  the  maurauding 
iíorman  noble,  and  by  the  Saxon  outlaw.  He  therefore 
journeyed  at  a  great  rate,  and  made  short  halts,  and  shorter 
repasts,  so  that  he  passed  by  Cedric  and  Athelstanej  who 
had  several  hours  the  start  of  him,  but  who  had  been  de- 
layed  by  their  protracted-  feasting  at  the  convent  of  Saint 
Withold's.  Yet  such  was  the  virtue  of  Miriam's  balsam, 
ÖT  such  the  strength  of  Ivanhoe's  constitution,  that  he  did 
not  sustain  from  the  hurried  joumey  that  inconvenience 
which  his  kind  physician  had  apprehended. 

In  another  •  point  of  view,  however,  the  Jew's  haste 
proved  somewhat  more  than  good  speed.  The  rapidity 
with  which  he  insisted  on  travelling  bred  several  disputes 
between  him  and  the  party  whom  he  had  hired  to  attend 
him  as  a  guard.  These  men  were  Saxons,  and  not  free  by 
any  means  from  the  national  love  of  ease  and  good  living 
which  the  Kormans  stigmatized  as  laziness  and  gluttony. 
Reversing  Shylock's  position,  they  had  accepted  the  em- 
ployment  in  hopes  of  feeding  upon  the  wealthy  Jew,  and 
were  very  much  displeased  when  they  found  themselves 
disappointed,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  insisted  on 
their  proceeding.  They  remonstrated  also  npon  the  risk 
of  damage  to  their  horses  by  these  forced  marches.  Finally, 
there  arose  betwixt  Isaac  and  his  satellites  a  deadly  feud, 
conceming  the  quantity  of  wine  and  ale  to  be  allowed  for 
consumption  at  each  meal.  And  thus  it  happened,  that 
when  the  alarm  of  danger  approached^  and  that  which  Isaac 
feared  was  likely  to  come  upon  him,  he  was  deserted  by 
the  discontented  mercenaries  on  whose  protection  he  had 
relied,  without  using  the  means  necessary  to  secure  their 
attachment. 

In  this  deplorable  condition  the  Jew,  with  his  daughter 

1  The  story  told  in  Javenal's  tenth  satire  is  to  the  effect  that  a  traveller 
carrying  a  few  vessels  of  silver  nig:ht  trembles  at  the  shadow  of  a  reed, 
t>ut  ií  he  go  with  empty  pockets  he  will  sing  in  the  robber*9  face. 
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and  her  wounded  patient,  were  found  by  Cedric,  as  haö 
already  heen  noticed,  and  soon  afterwards  feli  into  the 
power  of  De  Bracy  and  his  confederates.  Little  notice 
was  at  lirst  laken  of  the  horse-litter,  and  it  might  have 
remained  behind  but  for  the  curiosity  of  De  Bracy,  who 
looked  into  it  under  the  impression  that  it  might  contain 
the  object  of  his  enterprise,  for  Rowena  had  not  unveiled 
herself.  But  De  Bracy's  astonishment  was  considerable, 
when  he  discovered  that  the  litter  contained  a  wounded 
nian,  who,  conceiving  himself  to  have  fallen  into  the  power 
of  Saxon  outlaws,  with  whom  his  name  might  be  a  pro- 
tection  for  himself  and  his  friends,  frankly  avowed  himself 
to  be  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe. 

The  ideas  of  chivalrous  lionor,  which,  amidst  his  wild- 
ness  and  levity,  ne  ver  utterly  abandonéd  De  Bracy, 
prohibited  him  from  doing  the  knight  any  injury  in  his 
defenceless  condition,  and  equally  interdicted  his  betraying 
him  to  Front-de-Bceuf,  who  would  have  had  no  scruples 
to  put  to  death,  under  any  circumstances,  the  rival  claim- 
ant  of  the  fief  of  Ivanhoe.  On  the  other  hand,  to  liberate 
a  suitor  preferred  by  the  Lady  Rowena,  as  the  events  of 
the  tournament,  and  indeed  Wilfred's  previous  banishment 
from  his  father's  house,  had  made  matter  of  notoriety,  was 
a  pitch  far  above  the  flight  of  De  Bracy's  generosity.  A 
middle  course  betwixt  good  and  evil  was  all  which  he 
found  himself  capable  of  adopting,  and  he  commanded  two 
of  his  own  squires  to  keep  close  by  the  litter,  and  to  suflfer 
no  one  to  approach  it.  If  questioned,  they  were  directed 
by  their  master  to  say  that  the  empty  litter  of  the  Lady 
Rowena  was  employed  to  transport  one  of  their  comrades 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  scuffle.  On  arriving  at 
Torquilstone,  while  the  Knight  Templar  and  the  lord  of 
that  castle  were  each  intent  upon  their  own  schemes,  the 
one  on  the  Jew's  treasure,  and  the  other  on  his  daughter, 
De  Bracy's  squires  conveyed  Ivanhoe,  still  under  the  name 
of  a  wounded  comrade,  to  a  distant  apartmeut.  This  ex- 
planation  was  accordingly  returned  by  these  men  to  Front- 
de-Boeuf,  when  he  questioned  them  why  they  did  not  make 
for  the  battlements  upon  the  alarm. 
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A  wounded  companion,"  be  replied  in  great  wrath 
and  astonishment.  -  "  No  wonder  that^  churls  and  yeomen 
wax  80  presumptuous  as  even  to  lay  leaguer  before  castles, 
and  that  clowns  and  swineherds  send  defiances  to  nobles, 
since  men-at-arms  bave  turnéd  sick  men's  nurses,  and  Free 
Companions  are  grown  keepers  of  dying  folk's  curtains, 
when  the  castle  is  about  to  be  assailed.  To  tbe  battle- 
ments,  ye  loitering  villains  !  "  he  exclaimed,  raising  hia 
stentorian  voice  till  the  arches  around  rung  again,  "  to  the 
battlements,  or  I  will  splinter  your  bones  with  this  trun- 
cheon !  " 

The  men  sulkily  replied  that  they  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  go  to  the  battlements,  providing  Front-de-Boeuf 
would  bear  them  out  with  their  master,  who  had  com- 
^  manded  them  to  tend  the  dying  man. 

"  The  dying  man,  knaves ! "  rejoined  the  báron;  "I 
promise  thee  we  shall  all  be  dying  men  an  we  stand  not 
to  it  more  stoutly.  But  I  will  relieve  the  guard  upon 
this  caitiff  companion  of  yours.  Here,  Urfried  —  hag  — 
fiend  of  a  Saxon  witch — ^hearest  me  not?  —  tend  me  this 
bedridden  fellő w,  since  he  must  needs  be  tended,  whilst 
.these  knaves  use  their  weapons.  Here  be  two  arblasts, 
comrades,  with  windlaces  and  quarrells  ^  —  to  the  barbican 
with  you,  and  see  you  drive  each  bolt  through  a  Saxon 
brain/' 

The  men,  who,  like  most  of  their  description,  were  fond 
of  enterprise  and  de  tested  inaction,  went  joyfully  to  the 
.8cen€  of  danger  as  they  were  commanded,  and  thua  the 
charge  of  Ivanhoe  was  transferred  to  Urfried,  or  Ulrica. 
But  she,  whose  brain  was  burning  with  remembrance  of 
injuries  and  with  hopes  of  vengeance,  was  reádily  induced 
to  devolve  upon  Rebecca  the  care  of  her  patient. 

1  Tbe  arblast  was  a  cross-bow,  the  windlace  the  machine  ased  in  bend< 
ing  the  weapon,  ánd  the  quarrell,  so-called  from  its  square  or  diamoncU 
Bkaped  bead,  was  tbe  bolt  adapted  to  it 
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ÁBoend  the  watoh>tower  yonder,  valiant  Boldier, 
Look  on  tfafi  fleld,  uad  aay  how  goes  the  battle. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


SoHXLLBB,  Maid  0/  Orleans, 


A  MOMENT  of  peril  is  often  also  a  moment  of  open- 
hearted  kindness  and  aflfection.  We  are  thrown  oíF  our 
guard  by  the  generál  agitation  of  our  íeelings,  and  betray 
the  intensity  of  those  which,  at  more  tranquil  periods, 
our  prudence  at  least  conceals,  if  it  cannot  altogether  sup- 
press  them.  In  iinding  herself  once  more  by  the  side  of 
Ivanhoe,  Eebecca  was  astonished  at  the  keen  sensation 
of  pleasure  which  she  experienced,  even  at  a  time  when 
all  around  them  both  was  danger,  if  not  despair.  As  she 
felt  his  pulse,  and  inquired  after  his  health,  there  was  a 
softness  in  her  touch  and  in  her  accents^  implying  a  kinder 
interest  than  she  would  herself  have  been  pleased  to  have 
voluntarily  expressed.  Her  voice  faltered  and  her  hand 
trembled,  and  it  was  only  the  cold  question  of  Ivanhoe, 
"  Is  it  you,  gentle  maidén  ?  "  which  recalled  her  to  her- 
self, and  reminded  her  the  sensations  which  she  felt  were 
not,  and  could  not  be  mutual.  A  sigh  escaped,  but  it 
was  scarce  audible ;  and  the  questions  which  she  asked 
the  knight  concerning  his  state  of  health  were  put  in  the 
tone  of  calm  friendship.  Ivanhoe  answered  her  hastily 
that  he  was,  in  point  of  health,  as  well,  and  better  than 
he  could  have  expected,  "  thanks,"  he  said,  "  dear  Re- 
becca,  to  thy  helpful  skill." 

"  He  calls  me  dear  Rebecca,"  said  the  maidén  to  herself, 
"  but  it  is  in  the  cold  and  careless  tone  which  ill  suits  the 
word.  His  war-horse,  his  hunting  hound,  are  dearer  to 
him  than  the  despised  Jewess !  " 

"My  mind,  gentle  maidén,"  continued  Ivanhoe,  "is 
more  disturbed  by  anxiety,  than  my  body  with  pain. 
From  the  speeches  of  these  men  who  were  my  warders 
just  now,  I  learn  that  I  am  a  prisoner,  and,  if  I  judge 
aright  of  the  loud  hoarse  voice  which  even  now  despatched 
them  hence  cn  somé  military  duty,  I  am  in  the  castle  of 
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Front-de-Boeuf .  If  so,  how  will  this  end,  or  how  can  I 
protect  Rowena  and  my  fatlier  ? 

"  He  names  not  the  Jew  or  Jewess,"  said  Rebecca,  in-. 
ternally  ;  "  yet  what  is  our  portion  in  him,  and  how  justly 
am  I  punished  by  Heaven  for  letting  my  thoughts  dwell 
upon  him !  "  She  hastened  after  this  brief  self-accnsa- 
tion  to  give  Ivanhoe  what  inf ormation  she  could ;  but  it 
amounted  only  to  this,  that  the  Templar  Bois-Guilbert 
and  the  Báron  Front-de-Boeuf  were  commanders  within 
the  castle ;  that  it  was  beleaguered  f rom  without,  but  by 
whom  she  knew  not.  She  added,  that  there  was  a  Chris- 
tian  priest  within  the  castle  who  might  be  possessed  of 
more  information. 

"  A  Christian  priest ! "  said  the  knight,  joyfuUy  j  fetch 
him  hither,  B;ebecca,  if  thou  canst.  Say  a  sick  man  de- 
sires  his  ghostly  counsel.  Say  what  thou  wilt,  but  bring 
him.  Something  I  must  do  or  attempt,  but  Klow  can  I 
determine  until  I  know  how  matters  stand  without  ?  " 

Rebecca,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Ivanhoe, 
made  that  attempt  to  bring  Cedric  into  the  wounded 
knight's  chamber,  which  was  defeated,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  by  the  interference  of  ürfried,  who  had  been  also 
on  the  watch  to  intercept  the  supposed  monk.  Rebecca 
retired  to  communicate  to  Ivanhoe  the  result  of  her 
errand. 

They  had  not  much  leisure  to  regret  the  failure  of  this 
source  of  intelligence,  or  to  contrive  by  what  means  it 
might  be  supplied ;  for  the  nőise  within  the  castle,  occa- 
sioned  by  the  defensive  preparations,  which  had  been  con- 
siderable  for  somé  time,  now  increased  into  tenfold  bustle 
and  clamor.  The  heavy,  yet  hasty  step  of  the  men-at- 
arms  traversed  the  battlements,  or  resounded  on  the  nar- 
row  and  winding  passages  and  stairs  which  led  to  the 
various  bartisans  and  points  of  defence.  The  voices  of 
the  knights  were  heard,  animating  their  followers,  or 
directing  means  of  defence,  while  their  commands  were 
often  drowned  in  the  clashing  of  armor,  or  the  clamorous 
shouts  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  Tremendous  as 
these  sounds  were,  and  yet  more  terrible  from  the  awful 
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event  which  they  presaged,  there  was  a  sublimity  mixed 
with  them,  which  Rebecca's  high-toned  mind  could  feel 
even  in  that  moment  of  terror.  Her  eye  kindled,  although 
the  blood  fled  from  her  cheeks ;  and  there  was  a  strong 
mixture  of  fear,  and  of  a  thrilling  sense  of  the  sublime,  as 
she  repeated,  half  whispering  to  herself,  half  speaking  to 
her  companion,  the  sacred  text,  "  The  quiver  rattleth  — 
the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield  —  the  nőise  of  the  cap- 
tains  and  the  shouting ! 

But  Ivanhoe  was  like  the  war-horse  of  that  sublime 
passage,  glowing  with  impatience  at  his  inactivity,  and 
with  his  ardent  desire  to  mingle  in  the  afifray  of  which 
these  sounds  were  the  introduction.  "  If  I  could  but  drag 
myself,"  he  said,  "  to  yonder  window,  that  I  niight  see 
how  this*  brave  game  is  like  to  go  —  if  I  had  but  bow  to 
shoot  a  shaft,  or  battle-axe  to  strike  were  it  but  a  single 
blow  for^ur  deliverance  I  It  is  in  vain  — it  is  in  vain  — 
I  am  alike  nerveless  and  weaponless ! 

"  Fret  not  thyself,  noble  knight,"  answered  Rebecca, 
"  the  sounds  have  ceased  of  a  sudden.  It  may  be  they 
jóin  not  battle." 

"Thou  knowest  nought  of  it,"  said  Wilfred,  impa- 
tiently;  "this  dead  pause  only  shows  that  the  men  are 
at  their  posts  on  the  walls,  and  expecting  an  instant  attack ; 
what  we  have  heard  was  but  the  distant  muttering  of  the 
storm.  It  will  burst  anon  in  all  its  fury.  Could  I  but 
reach  yonder  window  !  " 

"  Thou  wilt  but  injure  thyself  by  the  attempt,  noble 
knight,"  replied  his  attendant.  Observing  his  extrémé 
solicitude,  she  firmly  added,  "  I  myself  will  stand  at  the 
lattice,  and  describe  to  you  as  I  can  what  passes  without." 

"You  must  not,  you  shall  not!"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe; 
"  each  lattice,  each  aperture,  will  be  soon  a  mark  for  the 
archers  ;  sorae  randóm  shaft "  — 

"  It  shall  be  welcome  I "  murraured  Rebecca,  as  with 
firra  pace  she  ascended  two  or  three  steps,  which  led  to 
the  window  of  which  they  spoke. 

Rebecca,  dear  Rebecca !  "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe,  "  thia 
is  no  maidén' s  pastime.    Do  not  expose  thyself  to  wounds 
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and  deatb,  and  render  me  forever  miserable  for  having 
given  the  occasion;  at  least,  cover  thyself  with  yonder 
ancient  buckler^  and  show  as  little  of  your  person  at  the 
lattice  as  may  be." 

FoUowing  with  wonderful  promptitude  the  directions 
of  Ivanhoe,  and  availing  herself  of  the  protection  of  the 
large  ancient  shield^  which  she  placed  against  the  lower 
part  of  the  window,  Rebecca,  with  tolerable  security  to 
herself,  could  witness  part  of  what  was  passing  without 
the  castle,  and  report  to  Ivanhoe  the  preparations  which 
the  assailants  were  making  for  the  storm.  Indeed,  the 
situation  which  she  thus  obtained  was  peculiarly  favorable 
for  this  purpose,  because,  being  placed  on  an  angle  of  the 
main  building,  Rebecca  could  not  only  see  what  passed 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  but  also  commanded  a 
view  of  the  outwork  likely  to  be  the  first  object  of  the 
meditated  assault.  It  was  an  exteriőr  fortifícation  of  no 
great  height  or  strength,  intended  to  protect  the  postern- 
gate,  through  which  Cedric  had  been  recently  dismissed 
by  Front-de-Boeuf.  The  castle  moat  divided  this  species  of 
barbican  f rom  the  rest  of  the  fortress,  so  that  in  case  of  its 
being  taken,  it  was  easy  to  cut  off  the  communication  with 
tlie  main  building,  by  withdrawing  the  temporary  bridge. 
In  the  outwork  was  a  sallyport  coiTesponding  to  the  pos- 
tern  of  the  castle,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
palisade.  Kebecca  could  observe,  f rom  the  number  of  men 
placed  for  the  defence  of  this  post,  that  the  besieged  enter- 
tained  apprehensions  for  its  safety ;  and  from  the  muster- 
ing  of  the  assailants  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  the 
outwork,  it  seemed  no  less  plain  that  it  had  been  selected 
as  a  vulnerable  point  of  attack. 

These  appearances  she  hastily  communicated  to  Ivanhoe, 
and  added,  "The  skirts  of  the  wood  seem  lined  with 
archers,  although  only  a  few  are  advanced  from  its  dark 
shadow." 

"  Under  what  banner  ?  "  asked  Ivanhoe. 
"Under  no  ensign  of  war  which  I  can  observe,"  an- 
Bwered  Rebecca. 

singular  novelty,"  muttered  the  knight,  "to  ad* 
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vance  to  storm  such  a  castle  without  pennon  or  banner 
displayed !    Seest  thou  who  tfiey  be  that  act  as  leaders  ? 

"  A  knight,  elad  in  sable  armor,  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous,"  said  the  Jewess ;  "he  alone  is  armed  from  head 
to  heel,  and  seems  to  assume  the  direction  of  all  around 
bim.'' 

"What  device  does  he  bear  on  his  sbield?"  replied 
Ivanhoe. 

"Something  resembling  a  bar  of  iron,  and  a  padlock 
painted  blue  on  the  black  shield !  " 

"  A  fetterlock  ^  and  shacklebolt  azure,"  said  Ivanhoe ; 
I  know  not  who  may  bear  the  device,  but  "well  I  ween 
it  might  now  be  mine  own.  Canst  thou  not  see  the 
mottó  ?  " 

"  Scarce  the  device  itself  at  this  distance,"  replied  Re- 
becca ;  "  but  when  the  sun  glances  fair  upon  his  shield,  it 
shows  as  I  teli  you." 

"  Seem  there  no  other  leaders  ?  "  exclaimed  the  anxious 
inquirer. 

"  None  of  mark  and  distinction  that  I  can  behold  from 
this  station,"  said  Rebecca;  "but,  doubtless,  the  other 
side  of  the  castle  is  also  assailed.  They  appear  even  now 
preparing  to  advance.  God  of  Zion  protect  us !  What 
a  dreadful  sight!  Those  who  advance  íirst  bear  huge 
shields,  and  defences  made  of  plank ;  the  others  follow, 
bending  their  bows  as  they  come  on.  They  raise  their 
bows !  God  of  Moses,  forgive  the  creatures  thou  hast 
made ! " 

Her  description  was  here  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
signal  for  assault,  which  was  given  by  the  blast  of  a  shrill 
bugle,  and  at  once  answered  by  a  flourish  of  the  Norman 
trumpets  from  the  battlements,  which,  mingled  with  the 
deep  and  hollow*clang  of  the  nakers  (a  species  of  kettle- 
drum),  retorted  in  notes  of  defiance  the  challenge  of  the 
enemy.  The  shouts  of  both  parties  augmented  the  fearful 
din,  the  assailants  crying,  "  Saint  George  for  merry  Eng- 
land ! "  and  the  Normans  answering  them  with  cries  of 

^  An  instrument  íixed  on  the  leg  of  a  horse  when  put  to  pastare  to  pro* 
vent  him  from  running  —  a  device  frequentlj  used  in  heraldry. 
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"  En  avant  De  Bracy  !  Beau  -  seant !  Beau  -  seant ) 
Front-de-Bceuf  á  la  rescottsse  / ^  according  to  the  wai> 
cries  of  their  dififerent  commanders. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  clamor  that  the  contest  was  ta 
be  decided,  and  the  desperate  eíforts  of  the  assailants  werA 
met  by  an  equally  vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
besieged.  The  archers,  trained  by  their  woodland  pastimes 
to  the  most  elfective  use  of  the  long-bow,  shot,  to  use  the 
appropriate  phrase  of  the  time,  so  "  wholly  together,"  that 
no  point  at  which  a  defender  could  show  the  least  part  of 
his  person  escaped  their  cloth-yard  shafts.  By  this  heavy 
discharge,  which  continued  as  thick  and  sharp  as  hail, 
while,  notwithstanding,  every  arrow  had  its  individual  aim, 
and  flew  by  scores  together  against  each  embrasure  and 
opening  in  the  parapets,  as  well  as  at  every  window  where 
a  defender  either  occasionally  had  post,  or  might  be  sus- 
pected  to  be  stationed,  —  by  this  sustained  discharge,  two 
or  three  of  the  garrison  were  slain,  and  several  others 
wounded.  But,  coníident  in  their  armor  of  proof,  and  in 
the  cover  which  their  situation  afforded,  the  followers  of 
Front-de-Boeuf,  and  his  allies,  showed  an  obstinacy  in  de- 
fence proportioned  to  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  replied 
with  the  discharge  of  their  large  cross-bows,  as  well  aa 
with  their  long-bows,  slings,  and  other  missile  weapons,  to 
the  close  and  continued  shower  of  arrows;  and,  as  the 
assailants  were  necessarily  but  indifferently  protected,  did 
considerably  more  damage  than  they  received  at  their  hand. 
The  whizzing  of  shafts  and  of  missiles,  on  both  sides,  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  shouts  which  arose  when  either 
side  iníiicted  or  sustained  somé  notable  loss. 

"  And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bedridden  monk/'  exclaimed 
Ivanhoe,  "  while  the  game  that  gives  me  freedom  or  death 
is  played  out  by  the  hand  of  others  !  Look  from  the  win- 
dow once  again,  kind  maidén,  but  beware  that  you  are  not 
marked  by  the  archers  beneath  —  look  out  once  more,  and 
teli  me  if  they  yet  advance  to  the  storni.'' 

With  patient  courage,  strengthened  by  the  interval 

1  Onward  De  Bracy!  Beau-seant!  Beaa-seantI  Front-de-Boeuf  to 
Ihe  rescae! 
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which  she  had  employed  in  mentái  devotion,  Rebecca 
again  took  post  at  the  lattice,  sheltering  herself,  however, 
60  as  not  to  be  visible  from  beneath. 

"  What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca  ?  "  again  demanded  the 
"wounded  knight. 

"  Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick  as 
to  dazzle  mine  eyes,  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  shoot 
them/' 

"That  cannot  endure/'  said  Ivanhoe;  "if  they  press 
not  right  on  to  carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms,  the 
archery  may  avail  but  1  itt  le  against  stone  walls  and  bul- 
warks.  Look  for  the  Ejiight  of  the  Fetterlock,  fair 
Bebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears  himself ;  for  as  the  leader 
is,  so  will  his  foUowers  be/' 

"  I  see  him  not,"  said  Rebecca. 

"  Foul  craven !  "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe  ;  "  does  he  blench 
from  the  helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest  ?  " 

"  He  blenches  not !  he  blenches  not !  "  said  Rebecca, 
"  I  see  him  now  ;  he  heads  a  body  of  men  close  under  the 
outer  barrier  ^  of  the  barbican.  They  puli  down  the  piles 
and  palisades;  they  hew  down  the  barriers  with  axes. 
His  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng,  like  a 
raven  over  the  field  of  the  slain.  They  have  made  a  breach 
in  the  barriers  —  they  rush  in  — they  are  thrust  back! 
Front-de-BoBuf  heads  the  defenders;  I  see  his  gigantio 
form  above  the  press.  They  throng  again  to  the  breach, 
and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man. 
God  of  Jacob !  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  íierce  tides  —  the 
conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds  ! " 

She  turnéd  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable 
longer  to  endure  a  sight  so  terrible. 

"  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  mistaking 
the  cause  of  her  retiring;  "tlíe  archery  must  in  somé 

1  "Every  Gothic  castle,"  Scott  himself  explains  in  a  footnote  here, 
'*and  city  had  beyond  the  outer  walls  a  fortiíication  composed  of  palisades, 
called  the  barriers,  which  were  often  the  scene  of  severe  skirmishes,  aa 
these  must  necessarily  be  carried  before  the  walls  themselves  could  be  ap- 
proached.  Many  of  these  valiant  feats  of  arms  which  adom  the  chivalrons 
pages  of  Froissart  took  place  at  the  barriers  of  besieged  places.'* 
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degree  have  ceased^  since  they  are  now  fígbting  hand  to 
hand.    Look  again^  there  is  now  less  danger.'^ 

Bebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immediately . 
exclaimed,  "  Holy  prophets  of  the  law !  Front-de-BoBitf 
and  the  Black  Knight  íight  hand  to  hand  on  the  breach, 
amid  the  roar  of  their  followersy  who  watch  the  progress 
of  the  strife.  Heaven  strike  with  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  and  of  the  captive !  "  She  then  uttered  a  loud 
shriek,  and  exclaimed,  "  He  is  down !  he  is  down !  " 

"  Who  is  dovm  ?  "  cried  Ivanhoe ;  "  for  our  dear  Lady's 
sake,  teli  me  which  has  fallen  ? 

"  The  Black  Ejiight,"  answered  Eebecca,  faintly ;  then 
instantly  again  shouted  with  joyful  eagerness,  "But  no  — 
but  no  !  —  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  blessed !  — 
he  is  on  foot  again,  and  fights  as  if  there  were  twenty 
men's  strength  in  his  single  arm.  His  sword  is  broken  — 
he  snatches  an  axe  f rom  a  yéoman  —  he  presses  Front-de- 
Boenf  with  blow  on  blow.  The  giant  stoops  and  totters 
like  an  oak  iinder  the  steel  of  a  woodman  —  he  falls  —  he 
falls ! " 

•*  Front-de-BoBuf  ?  "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 
•  " Front-de-BoBuf ! "  answered  the  Jewess;  "his  men 
rush  to  the  rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar  — 
their  united  f orce  compels  the  champion  to  pause  —  they 
drag  Front-de-B(Buf  within  the  walls." 

"The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they  not 
said  Ivanhoe. 

"  They  have  —  they  have  ! "  exclaimed  Rebecca,  "  and 
they  press  the  besieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall ;  somé 
plánt  ladders,  6ome  swarm  like  bees,  and  endeavor  to 
ascend  upon  the  shoulder  of  each  other.  Down  go  stones, 
beams,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heads,  and  as  fast 
as  they  bear  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  fresh  men  supply 
their  places  in  the  assault.  Great  God  !  hast  thou  given 
men  thine  own  image,  that  it  should  be  thus  cruelly 
defaced  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren  !  " 

"  Think  not  of  that,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  this  is  no  time 
for  such  thoughts.   Who  yield? — who  push  their  way?" 

"The  ladders  are  thrown  down,"  replied  Rebeccai 
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shuddering ;  "  the  soldiers  lie  grovelling  under  tbem  like 
crushed  reptiles  —  the  besieged  ha  ve  the  better." 

"  Saint  George  strike  for  us  !  "  exclaimed  the  knight ; 
"  do  the  falsé  yeoman  give  way  ? 

"  No ! "  exclaimed  Rebecca,  they  bear  themselves  right 
yeomanly — the  Black  Knight  approaches  the  postem  with 
his  huge  axe  —  the  thundering  blows  which  he  deals,  you 
may  hear  them  above  all  the  din  and  shouts  of  the  battle 

—  stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down  on  the  bold  champion 

—  he  regards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were  thistle-down 
or  feathers!  " 

"  By  Saint  John  of  Acre,"  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  himself 
joyfuUy  on  his  couch,  "  methought  there  was  but  one  man 
in  England  that  might  do  such  a  deed  ! 

"The  postem-gate  shakes,"  continued  Rebecca;  "it 
crashes  —  it  is  splintered  by  his  blows  —  they  rush  in  — 
the  outwork  is  won —  Oh,  God !  —  they  huri  the  defenders 
from  the  battlements  —  they  throw  them  into  the  moat  — 
Oh,  men,  if  ye  be  indeed  men,  spare  them  that  can  resist 
no  longer !  " 

"  The  bridge  —  the  bridge  which  communicates  with 
the  castle  —  have  they  won  that  pass  ?  "  exclaimed  Ivan- 
hoe. 

"No/*  replied  Rebecca,  "the  Templar  has  destroyed 
the  plank  on  which  they  crossed — few  of  the  defenders 
escaped  with  him  into  the  castle  —  the  shrieks  and  cries 
which  you  hear  teli  the  fate  of  the  others  —  Alas  !  I  see 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  look  upon  victory  than  upon 
battle." 

"  What  do  they  now,  maidén  ?  said  Ivanhoe  ;  "  look 
forth  yet  again  —  this  is  no  time  to  faint  at  bloodshed." 

"  It  is  over  for  the  time,"  answered  Rebecca ;  "  our 
friends  strengthen  themselves  within  the  outwork  which 
they  have  mastered ;  and  it  affords  them  so  good  a  shel- 
ter  from  the  foemen's  shot,  that  the  garrison  only  bestow 
a  few  bolts  on  it  from  interval  to  interval,  as  if  rather  to 
disquiet  than  effectually  to  injure  them." 

"  Our  friends,"  said  Wilfred,  "  will  surely  not  abandon 
an  enterprise  so  gloriously  begun  and  so  happily  attained. 
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Oh,  no  I  I  will  put  my  faith  in  the  good  knight  whose  axe 
hath  rent  heart-of-oak,  and  bars  of  iron.  Singular,"  he 
again  muttered  to  himself,  "  if  there  be  two  who  can  do  a 
deed  of  such  derring-do  !  ^  A  fetterlock,  and  a  shacklebolt 
on  a  field-sable — what  may  that  mean  ?  Seest  thou  nought 
else,  Rebecca,  by  which  the  Black  Knight  may  be  distin- 
guished  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  Jewess ;  "  all  about  him  is  black  as 
the  wing  of  the  night  raven.  Nothing  can  I  spy  that  can 
mark  him  farther;  but  having  once  seen  him  put  forth 
his  strength  in  battle,  methinks  I  could  know  him  again 
among  a  thousand  warriors.  He  rushes  to  the  fray  as  if 
he  "were  summoned  to  a  banquet.  There  is  more  than 
mere  strength ;  there  seems  as  if  the  whole  soul  and  spirit 
of  the  champion  were  given  to  every  blow  which  he  deals 
upon  his  enemies.  God  assoilzie '  him  of  the  sin  of  blood- 
shed!  It  is  fearful,  yet  magnificent,  to  behold  how  the 
arm  and  heart  of  one  man  can  triumph  over  hundreds." 

"  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "  thou  hast  painted  a  hero  ; 
surely  they  rest  but  to  refresh  their  force,  or  to  provide 
the  means  of  crossing  the  moat.  ünder  such  a  leader  as 
thou  hast  spoken  this  knight  to  be,  there  are  no  craven 
fears,  no  cold-blooded  delays,  no  yielding  up  a  gallant 
emprise ;  since  the  diííiculties  which  render  it  arduous 
render  it  also  glorious.  I  swear  by  the  honor  of  my  house 
—  I  vow  by  the  name  of  my  bright  lady-love,  I  would 
endure  ten  years'  captivity  to  fight  one  day  by  that  good 
knight's  side  in  such  a  quarrel  as  this !  " 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Rebecca,  leaving  her  station  at  the  win- 
dow,  and  approaching  the  couch  of  the  wounded  knight, 
"  this  impatient  yeaming  after  action  —  this  struggling 
with  and  repining  at  your  present  weakness,  will  not  fail 
to  injure  your  returning  health.  How  couldst  thou  hope 
to  iníiict  wounds  on  others,  ere  that  be  healed  which  thou 
thyself  hast  received  ?  " 

"  Rebecca,"  he  replied,  "  thou  knowest  not  how  impos- 
BÍble  it  is  for  one  trained  to  actions  of  chivalry  to  remain 
passive  as  a  priest,  or  a  woman,  when  they  are  acting 
1  Great  daring.  ^  Absolve. 
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deeds  of  honor  around  him.  The  love  of  battle  is  the 
f ood  upon  which  we  iive ;  the  dust  of  the  melée  is  the 
breath  of  our  nostrils  !  We  live  not  —  we  wish  not  to 
live  longer  than  while  we  are  victorious  and  renowned. 
Such,  maidén,  are  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  which  we  are 
sworn,  and  to  which  we  offer  all  that  we  hold  dear." 

"  Aias  !  "  said  the  fair  Jewess,  "  and  what  is  it,  valiant 
knight,  save  an  oífering  of  sacrifice  to  a  démon  of  vain- 
glory,  and  a  passing  through  the  íire  to  Moloch  ?  What 
remains  to  you  as  the  prize  of  all  the  blood  you  have 
epilled,  of  all  the  travail  and  pain  you  have  endured,  of 
all  the  tears  which  your  deeds  have  caused,  when  death 
hath  broken  the  strong  man's  spear,  and  overtaken  the 
epeed  of  his  war-horse  ?  " 

"  What  remains  ?  "  cried  Ivanhoe.  "  Glory,  maidén, 
glory !  which  gilds  our  sepulchre  and  embalms  our  name.'* 

"  Glory  ? continued  Kebecca.  "  Alas !  is  the  rusted 
mail  which  hangs  as  a  hatchment  *  over  the  champion's 
dim  and  mouldering  tomb  —  is  the  defaced  sculpture  of 
the  inscription  which  the  ignorant  monk  can  hardly  reád 
to  the  inquiring  pilgrim  —  are  these  sufi&cient  rewards  for 
the  sacrifice  of  every  kindly  affection,  for  a  life  spent  mis- 
erably  that  ye  may  make  others  miserable  ?  Or  is  there 
such  virtue  in  the  rude  rhymes  of  a  wandering  bard,  that 
domestic  love,  kindly  affection,  peace,  and.happiness  are  so 
wildly  bartered  to  become  the  hero  of  those  ballads  which 
vagabpnd  minstrels  sing  to  drunken  churls  over  their  even- 
ing  ale  ?  " 

*^  By  the  soul  of  Hereward !  replied  the  knight,  im- 
patiently,  "thou  speakest,  maidén,  of  thou  knowest  not 
what.  Thou  wouldst  quench  the  pure  light  of  chivalry, 
which  alone  distinguishes  the  noble  from  the  base,  the 
gentle  knight  from  the  churl  and  the  savage ;  which  rates 
our  life  far,  far  beneath  the  pitch  of  our  honor ;  raises 
US  victorious  over  pain,  toil,  and  suffering,  and  teaches  us 
to  fear  no  evil  but  disgrace.    Thou  art  no  Christian,  Re- 

1  The  originál  French  word  is  achievement^  a  panel  or  tablet  on  which 
the  coat-of-arms  of  a  recently  deceased  person  and  public  notice  of  his 
death  were  inscribed. 
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becca ;  and  to  thee  are  unknown  those  high  f eelings  which 
swell  the  bosom  of  a  noble  maidén  when  her  lover  hath 
done  Bome  deed  of  emprise  which  sanctions  his  flame. 
Chivalry !  why,  máidén,  she  is  the  nurse  of  pure  and  high 
affection,  the  stay  of  the  oppressed,  the  redresser  of  griev- 
ances,  the  curb  of  the  power  of  the  tyrant.  Nobility 
'  were  but  an  empty  name  without  her,  and  liberty  finds 
the  best  protection  in  her  lance  and  her  sword." 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  said  Re  becca,  *^  sprung  from  a  race 
whose  courage  was  distinguished  in  the  defence  of  their 
own  land,  but  who  warred  not,  even  while  yet  a  nation, 
save  at  the  command  of  the  Deity,  or  in  defending  their 
country  from  oppression.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet  wakes 
Judah  no  longer,  and  her  despised  children  are  novv  but 
the  unresisting  victims  of  hostile  and  military  oppression. 
Well  hast  thou  spoken,  Sir  Knight;  until  the  God  of 
Jacob  shall  raise  up  for  his  chosen  people  a  second  Gid- 
eon,^  or  a  new .  Maccabeus,'  it  ill  beseemeth  the  Jewish 
damsel  to  speak  of  battle  or  of  war." 

The  high-minded  maidén  concluded  the  argument  in  a 
fcone  of  sórrow,  which  deeply  expressed  her  sense  of  the 
degradation  of  her  people,  embittered  perhaps  by  the  idea 
that  Ivanhoe  considered  her  as  one  not  entitled  to  inteiv 
íere  in  a  case  of  honor,  and  incapable  of  entertaining  or 
expressing  sentiments  of  honor  and  generosity. 

"  How  little  he  knows  this  bosom,"  she  said,  "  to  ima- 
gine  that  cowardice  or  meanness  of  soul  must  needs  be  its 
guests,  because  I  ha  ve  censured  the  fantastic  chivalry  of 
the  Nazarenes !  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  shedding  of 
mine  own  blood,  drop  by  drop,  could  redeem  the  captivity 
of  Judah  !  Nay,  would  tp  God  it  could  avail  to  set  free 
my  father,  and  this  his  benefactor,  from  the  chains  of  the 
oppressor !  The  proud  Christian  should  then  see  whether 
the  daughter  of  God's  chosen  people  dared  not  to  die  as 
bravely  as  the  vainest  Nazarene  maidén,  that  boasts  her 
descent  from  somé  petty  chief tain  of  the  rude  and  frozen 
north ! 

1  See  Judf^es  vi. 

3  See  the  Books  of  Maccabees  in  the  Apocr^'pha. 
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She  then  looked  towards  the  couch  of  the  wounded 
knight. 

"  He  sleeps/'  she  said ;  nature  exhausted  by  sufler- 
ance  and  the  waste  of  spirits^  his  wearied  frame  embraces 
the  first  moment  of  temporary  relaxation  to  sink  into  slum- 
ber.  Alas !  is  it  a  crime  that  I  should  look  upon  him, 
when  it  may  be  for  the  last  time  ?  when  yet  but  a  short 
space,  and  those  fair  features  will  be  no  longer  animated 
by  the  bold  and  buoyant  spirit  which  forsakes  them  not 
even  in  sleep  ?  when  the  nostril  shall  be  distended,  the 
mouth  agape,  the  eyes  fixed  and  bloodshot ;  and  when 
the  proud  and  noble  knight  may  be  trodden  on  by  the 
lowest  caitiff  of  this  accursed  castle,  yet  stir  not  when 
the  heel  is  lifted  up  again  st  him !  And  my  father !  oh, 
my  father !  evil  is  it  with  his  daughter,  when  his  gray 
hairs  are  not  remembered  because  of  the  golden  locks  of 
youth  !  What  know  I  but  that  these  evils  are  the  mes- 
sengers  of  Jehovah's  wrath  to  the  unnatural  child,  who 
thinks  of  a  stranger's  captivity  before  a  parent's  ?  who 
forgets  the  desolation  of  Judah,  and  looks  upon  the  come- 
liness  of  a  Gentile,  and  a  stranger  ?  But  I  will  tear  this 
folly  from  my  heart,  though  every  fibre  bleed  as  I  rend  it 
away  ! " 

She  wrapped  herself  closely  in  her  veil,  and  sat  down 
at  a  distance  from  the  couch  of  the  wounded  knight,  with 
her  back  turnéd  towards  it,  fortifying,  or  endeavoring  to 
fortify  her  mind,  not  only  against  the  impending  evils 
from  without,  but  also  against  those  treacherous  feelings 
which  assailed  her  from  within. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Approach  the  chamber,  look  upon  his  bed ; 

Hi8  i8  the  passing  oí  no  peaceful  ghoet, 

Which,  aa  the  lark  ariaes  to  the  aky, 

*Mid  mornixig'a  sweeteat  breeze  and  soíteat  dew, 

Is  wixig*d  to  heaven  by  good  men*8  eigha  and  tears  I  — 

Anselm  párta  otherwise. 

Old  Play, 

DuBiNG  the  interval  of  quiet  which  followed  the  first 
Buccess  of  the  besiegers,  while  the  one  party  was  prepar- 
ing to  pursue  their  advantage,  and  the  other  to  strengthen 
their  means  of  defence,  the  Templar  and  De  Bracy  held 
brief  council  together  in  the  hall  of  the  castle. 

"  Where  is  ¥ront-de-Boeuf  ?  "  said  the  latter,  who  had 
superintended  the  defence  of  the  fortress  on  the  other  side ; 
"  men  say  he  hath  been  slain/^ 

"  He  lives,"  said  the  Templar,  cooUy,  —  "  lives  as  yet ; 
but  had  he  worn  the  bull's  head  of*  which  he  bears  the 
name,  and  ten  plates  of  iron  to  fence  it  withal,  he  must 
have  gone  down  before  yonder  fatál  axe.  Yet  a  few 
hours,  and  Front-de-Boeuf  is  with  his  fathers  —  a  powerful 
limb  lopped  off  Prince  John's  enterprise." 

"  And  a  brave  addition  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,"  said 
De  Bracy ;  "  this  comes  of  reviling  saints  and  angels,  and 
ordering  images  of  holy  things  and  holy  men  to  be  flung 
down  on  the  heads  of  these  rascaille  yeomen." 

"Goto  —  thou  art  a  fool/'  said  the  Templar;  "thy 
superstition  is  upon  a  levél  with  Pront-de-Boeuf's  want  of 
faith  ;  neither  of  you  can  render  a  reason  for  your  belief 
or  unbelief." 

"  Benedicite,  Sir  Templar,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "  I  pray 
you  to  keep  better  nile  with  your  tongue  when  I  am  the 
theme  of  it.  By  the  Mother  of  Heaven,  I  am  a  better 
Christian  man  than  thou  and  thy  fellowship ;  for  the  hruit 
goeth  shrewdly  out,  that  the  most  holy  Order  of  the  Tem- 
ple  of  Zion  nurseth  not  a  few  heretics  within  its  bosom, 
and  that  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  is  of  the  number." 
Care  not  for  such  reports,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  but 
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let  US  thijik  of  making  good  the  castle.  How  fought  these 
villáin  yeomen  on  thy  side  ? 

"  Like  fiends  incarnate,"  said  De  Bracy.  "  They 
swarmed  close  up  to  the  walls,  headed,  as  I  think,  by  the 
knave  who  won  the  prize  at  the  archery,  for  I  knew  his 
horn  and  baldric.  And  this  is  old  Fitzurse's  boasted 
policy,  encouraging  these  malapert  knaves  to  rebel  against 
us!  Had  I  not  been  armed  in  proof,  the  villáin  had 
marked  me  down  se  ven  times  with  as  little  remorse  as  if 
1  had  been  a  buck  in  season.  He  told  every  rivet  on  my 
annor  with  a  cioth-yard  shaft,  that  rapped  against  my  ribs 
with  as  little  compunction  as  if  my  bones  had  been  of  iron. 
But  that  I  wore  a  shirt  of  Spanish  mail  under  my  plate* 
coat,  I  had  been  fairly  sped." 

"  But  you  maintained  your  post  ?  "  said  the  Templar, 
"  We  lost  the  oütwork  on  our  part.'' 

"  That  is  a  shrewd  loss,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  the  knaves 
will  find  cover  there  to  assault  the  castle  more  .closely, 
and  may,  if  not  weü  watched,  gain  somé  linguarded  corner 
of  a  tower,  or  somé  forgottén  window,  and  so  break  in 
upon  US.  Our  numbers  are  too  few  for  the  defences  of 
every  point,  and  the  men  complain  that  they  can  nowhere 
show  themselves,  but  they  are  the  mark  for  as  many  ar- 
rows  as  a  parish-butt  on  a  holiday  even.  Front-de-BoBuf  is 
dying  too,  so  we  shall  receive  no  more  aid  from  his  bull's 
bead  and  brutal  strength.  How  think  you,  Sir  Brian, 
were  we  not  better  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  com- 
pound  with  the  rogues  by  delivering  up  our  prisoners  ?  " 

"How?"  exclaimed  the  Templar;  "deliver  up  our 
prisoners,  and  stand  an  object  alike  of  ridicule  and  execra- 
tion,  as  the  doughty  warriors  who  dared  by  a  night-attack 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  persons  of  a  party  of  defence- 
less  travellers,  yet  could  not  make  good  a  strong  castle 
against  a  vagabond  troop  of  outlaws,  led  by  swineherds, 
jesters,  and  the  very  refuse  öf  mankind  —  shame  on  thy 
counsel,  Maurice  De  Bracy  !  The  ruins  of  this  castle  shall 
bury  both  my  body  and  my  shame,  ere  I  consent  to  such 
base  and  dishonorable  composition." 

"  Let  US  to  the  walls,  then,"  said  De  Bracy,  carelessly  j 
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that  man  never  breathed,  be  he  Türk  or  Templar,  who 
beid  life  at  a  lighter  rate  than  I  do.  But  I  trust  there  is 
no  dishonor  in  wishing  I  had  here  somé  two  scores  of  my 
gallant  troop  of  Free  Companions  ?  Oh,  my  brave  lances ! 
if  ye  knew  but  how  hard  your  captain  were  this  day 
bestéd,  how  soon  would  I  see  my  banner  at  the  head  of 
your  clump  of  spears!  And  how  short  while  would  these 
rabbié  villains  stand  to  endure  your  encounter  !  " 

"  Wish  for  whom  thou  wilt,"  said  the  Templar,  "  but 
let  US  make  what  defence  we  can  with  the  soldiers  who  re- 
main.  They  are  chiefly  Front-de-Boeuf  s  followers,  hated 
by  the  English  for  a  thousand  acts  of  insolence  and 
oppression." 

"  The  better,"  said  De  Bracy ;  "  the  rugged  slaves  will 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  ere  they 
encounter  the  revenge  of  the  peasants  without.  Let  us  up 
and  be  doing,  then,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert ;  and,  live  or 
die,  thou  shalt  see  Maurice  de  Bracy  bear  himself  this  day 
as  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  lineage/' 

"  To  the  walls  !  "  answered  the  Templar ;  and  they  both 
ascended  the  battlements  to  do  all  that  skill  could  dictate, 
and  manhood  accomplish,  in  defence  of  the  place.  They 
readily  agreed  that  the  point  of  greatest  danger  was  that 
opposite  to  the  outwork,  of  which  the  assailants  had  pos- 
sessed  themselves.  The  castle,  indeed,  was  divided  from 
that  barbican  by  the  moat,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the 
besiegers  could  assail  the  postern  door,  with  which  the 
outwork  corresponded,  without  surmounting  that  obstacle ; 
but  it  was  the  opinion  both  of  the  Templar  and  De  Bracy, 
that  the  besiegers,  if  governed  by  the  same  policy  their 
leader  had  already  displayed,  would  endeavor,  by  a  formid- 
able  assault,  to  draw  the  chief  part  of  the  defenders'  ob- 
servation  to  this  point,  and  take  measures  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  negligence  which  might  take  place  in  the 
defence  elsewhere.  To  guard  against  such  an  evil,  their 
numbers  only  permitted  the  knights  to  place  sentinels  from 
space  to  space  along  the  walls  in  communication  with  each 
other,  who  might  give  the  alarm  whenever  danger  was 
threatened.    Meanwhile,  they  agreed  that  De  Bracy  should 
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command  the  defenee  at  the  postem^  and  the  Templar 
should  keep  with  hím  a  score  of  men  or  thereabouts  as  a 
body  of  reserve,  ready  to  hasten  to  any  other  point  which 
might  be  suddenly  threatened.  The  loss  of  the  barbican 
had  also  this  unfortunate  eífect,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  height  of  the  castle  walls,  the  besieged  could  not 
Bee  from  them,  with  the  same  precision  as  before,  the 
operations  of  the  enemy,  for  somé  straggling  underwood 
approached  so  near  the  sallyport  of  the  outwork,  that  the 
assailaiits  might  introduce  into  it  whatever  force  they 
thought  proper,  not  only  under  cover,  but  even  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  defenders.  ütterly  uncertain,  there- 
fore,  upon  what  point  the  storm  was  to  burst,  De  Bracy 
and  his  companion  were  under  the  necessity  of  providing 
against  every  possible  contingency,  and  their  foUowers, 
however  brave,  experienced  the  anxious  dejection  of  mind 
incident  to  men  enclosed  by  enemies,  who  possessed  the 
power  of  choosing  their  time  and  mode  of  attack. 

Meanwhile,  the  lord  of  the  beleaguered  and  endangered 
castle  lay  upon  a  bed  of  bodily  pain  and  mentái  agony. 
He  had  not  the  usual  resource  of  bigots  in  that  supersti- 
tious  period,  most  of  whom  were  wont  to  atone  for  the 
crimes  they  were  guilty  of  by  liberality  to  the  church, 
stupefying  by  this  means  their  terrors  by  the  idea  of  atone- 
nient  and  forgiveness;  and  although  the  refuge  which 
success  thus  purchased  was  no  more  like  to  the  peace  of 
mind  which  follows  on  sincere  repentance,  than  the  turbid 
stupefaction  procured  by  ópium  resembles  healthy  and 
natural  slumbers,  it  was  still  a  state  of  mind  preferable  to 
the  agonies  of  awakened  remorse.  But  among  the  vices  of 
Front-de-Boeuf,  a  hard  and  griping  man,  avarice  was  pre- 
dominant ;  and  he  preferred  setting  church  and  churchmen 
at  defiance,  to  purchasing  from  them  pardon  and  absolution 
at  the  price  of  treasure  and  of  manors.  Nor  did  the  Tem- 
plar, an  infidel  of  another  stamp,  justly  characterize  his 
associate,  when  he  said  Front-de-Boeuf  could  assign  no 
cause  for  his  unbelief  and  contempt  for  the  established 
faith  ;  for  the  báron  would  have  alleged  that  the  church 
8old  her  wares  too  dear,  that  the  spiritual  freedom  which 
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she  put  up  to  sale  was  only  to  be  bought  like  that  of  the 
chief  captain  of  Jerusalem,  "  with  a  great  sum/'  and  Front- 
de-Boeuf  preferred  denying  the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  to 
paying  the  expense  of  the  physician. 

But  the  moirient  had  now  arrived  when  earth  and  all  its 
treasures  were  gliding  from  before  his  eyes,  and  when  the 
savage  baron's  heart,  though  hard  as  a  nether  niillstone, 
became  appalled  as  he  gazed  forward  into  the  waste  dark- 
ness  of  futurity.  The  fever  of  his  body  aided  the  im- 
patience  and  agony  of  his  mind,  and  his  death-bed  exhibited 
a  mixture  of  the  newly  awakened  feelings  of  horror,  com- 
bating  with  the  fixed  and  inveterate  obstinacy  of  his  dispo- 
sition,  —  a  fearful  state  of  mind,  only  to  be  equalled  in 
those  tremendous  regions  where  there  are  complaints  with- 
out  hope,  remorse  without  repentance,  a  dreadful  sense  of 
present  agony,  and  a  presentiment  that  it  cannot  cease  or 
be  diminished ! 

"  Where  be  these  dog-priests  now,"  growled  the  báron, 
"  who  set  such  price  on  their  ghostly  mummery  ?  Where 
be  all  those  unshod  Carmelites,  for  whom  old  Front-de- 
Boeuf  founded  the  convent  of  Saint  Anne,  robbing  his  heir 
of  many  a  fair  rood  of  meadow,  and  many  a  fat  field  and 
close  —  where  be  the  greedy  hounds  now  ?  Swilling,  I 
warrant  me,  at  the  ale,  or  playing  their  juggling  tricks  at 
the  bedside  of  somé  miserly  churl.  Me,  the  heir  of  their 
founder  —  me,  whom  their  foundation  binds  them  to  pray 
for  —  me  —  ungratef ul  villains  as  they  are  !  —  they  sufler 
to  die  like  the  houseless  dog  on  yonder  common,  nnshriven 
and  unhouseled.^  Teli  the  Templar  to  come  hither  —  he  is 
a  priest,  and  may  do  something.  But  no  —  as  well  con- 
fess  myself  to  the  devil  as  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  who 
recks  neither  of  heaven  nor  of  hell.  I  have  heard  old 
men  talk  of  prayer  —  prayer  by  their  own  voice  —  such 
need  not  to  court  or  to  bribe  the  falsé  priest.  But  I  —  I 
plare  not ! " 

c  **Lives  Eeginald  Front-de-Boeuf,"  said  a  broken  and 
Bhrill  voice  close  by  his  bedside,  to  say  there  is  that 
whiJjh  he  dares  not  ?  " 

'  ^  Not  hAving  received  the  sacrament* 
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The  evil  conscience  and  the  shaken  nerves  of  Front-de- 
BoBuf  heard,  in  this  strange  interruption  to  his  soliloquy, 
the  voice  of  one  of  those  demons,  who,  as  the  superstition 
of  the  times  believed,  beset  the  beds  of  dying  men,  to 
distract  their  thoughts,  and  turn  them  f rom  the  medita- 
tions  which  concerned  their  eternal  welfare.  He  shud- 
dered  and  drew  himself  togethér ;  but,  instantly  summon- 
ing  up  his  wonted  resolution,  he  exclaimed,  "Who  is 
there  ?  What  art  thou,  that  darest  to  echo  my  words  in 
a  torié  like  that  of  the  night-raven?  Come  before  my 
couch  that  I  may  see  thee." 

"  I  am  thine  evil  angel,  Eeginald  Front-de-Boeuf,"  re- 
plied  the  voice. 

"  Let  me  behold  thee,  then,  in  thy  bodily  shape,  if  thou 
be'st  indeed  a  fiend,"  replied  the  dying  knight ;  "  think 
not  that  I  will  blench  from  thee.  By  the  eternal  dun- 
geon,  could  I  but  grapple  with  these  horrors  that  hover 
round  me,  as  I  have  done  with'  mortal  dangers,  heaven 
or  hell  should  never  say  that  I  shrunk  from  the  con- 
flict ! " 

"Think  on  thy  sins.  Reginald  Front-de-BoBuf,"  said 
the  almost  unearthly  voice,  "  on  rebellion,  on  rapine,  on 
murder!  Who  stirred  up  the  licentious  John  to  war 
against  his  gray-headed  father  —  against  his  generous  bro- 
ther  ? 

"Be  thou  fiend,  priest,  or  devil,"  replied  Front-de- 
Boeuf,  "  thou  liest  in  thy  throat !  Not  I  stirred  John 
to  rebellion  —  not  I  alone  —  there  were  fif ty  knights  and 
barons,  the  flower  of  the  midland  counties  —  better  men 
never  laid  lance  in  rest.  And  must  I  answer  for  the 
fault  done  by  fifty  ?  Falsé  fiend,  I  defy  thee.  Depart, 
and  haunt  my  couch  no  more  —  let  me  die  in  peace  if 
thou  be  mortal — if  thou  be  a  démon,  thy  tíme  is  not  yet 
come." 

"In  peace  thou  shalt  not  die,"  repeated  the  voice; 
"  even  in  death  shalt  thou  think  on  thy  murders  —  on  the 
groans  which  this  castle  has  echoed  —  on  the  blood  that  ia 
ingrained  in  its  floors !  ^■ 

"  Thou  canst  not  shake  me  by  thy  petty  malice,"  aiir 
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swered  Front-de-BoBuf,  with  a  ghastly  and  constrained 
laugh.  "  The  infidel  Jew  —  it  was  merít  with  heaven  to 
deal  with  him  as  I  did,  else  wherefore  are  men  canonized 
who  dip  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  Saracens?  The 
Saxon  porkers,  whom  I  have  slain,  they  were  the  foes 
of  my  country,  and  of  my  lineage,  and  of  my  Hege  lord. 
Ho  !  ho !  thou  seest  there  is  no  ere  vice  in  my  coat  of 
plate.    Art  thou  fled  ?  —  art  thou  sílenced  ?  " 

"  No,  foul  parricide ! "  replied  the  voice  ;  "  think  of  thy 
father !  —  think  of  his  death  !  —  think  of  his  banquet-room 
flooded  with  his  gore,  and  that  poured  forth  by  the  hand 
of  a  son ! 

"  Ha !  "  answered  the  báron,  af ter  a  long  pause,  "  an 
thou  knowest  that,  thou  art  indeed  the  author  of  evil,  and 
as  omniscient  as  the  monks  call  thee !  That  secret  I 
deemed  locked  in  my  own  breast,  and  in  that  of  one  be- 
side — the  temptress,  the  partaker  of  my  guilt.  Go,  leave 
me,  fiend !  and  seek  the  Saxon  witch  Ulrica,  who  alone 
could  teli  thee  what  she  and  I  alone  witnessed.  Go,  I 
say,  to  her,  who  washed  the  wounds,  and  straighted  the 
corpse,  and  gave  to  the  slain  man  the  outward  show  of 
one  partéd  in  time  and  in  the  course  of  nature.  Go  to 
her,  she  was  my  temptress,  the  foul  provoker,  the  more 
foul  rewarder  of  the  deed  —  let  her,  as  well  as  I,  taste 
of  the  tortures  which  anticipate  hell !  " 

"  She  already  tastes  them,"  said  Ulrica,  stepping  before 
the  couch  of  Front-de-BoBuf  ;  she  hath  long  drunken  of 
this  cup,  and  its  bitterness  is  now  sweetened  to  see  that 
thou  dost  partake  it.  Grind  not  thy  teeth,  Front-de- 
Boeuf — 'roll  not  thine  eyes — clench  not  thy  hand,  nor 
shake  it  at  me  with  that  gesture  of  menace  !  The  hand 
which,  like  that  of  thy  renowned  ancestor  who  gained  thy 
name,  could  have  broken  with  one  stroke  the  skull  of  a 
mountain  buli,  is  now  unnerved  and  powerless  as  mine 
own  ! " 

"  Vile  murderous  hag !  "  replied  Front-de-Boeuf ;  "  de- 
testable  screech-owl !  it  is  then  thou  who  art  come  to  exult 
the  ruins  thou  hast  assisted  to  lay  low  ? 
*  Ay,  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,"  answered  she,  "  it  is 
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Ulrica !  It  is  the  daughter  of  the  murdered  Torqufl 
Wolfganger!  It  is  the  sister  of  his  slaughtered  sonsi 
It  is  she  who  demands  of  thee,  and  of  thy  father's  house, 
íather  and  kindred,  name  and  fame — all  that  she  has  lost 
by  the  name  of  Front-de-Boeuf !  Think  of  my  wrongs, 
Front-de-Boeuf,  and  answer  me  if  I  speak  not  truth.  Thou 
hast  been  my  evil  angel,  and  I  will  be  thine.  I  will  dog 
thee  tíll  the  very  instant  of  dissolution ! 

"  Detestable  f ury  !  "  exclaimed  Front-de-Boeuf,  "  that 
moment  shalt  thou  ne  ver  witness.  Ho !  Giles,  Clement, 
and  Eustace  !  Saint  Maur,  and  Stephen,  seize  this  damned 
witch,  and  huri  her  f rom  the  battlements  headlong.  She 
has  betrayed  us  to  the  Saxons !  Ho  I  Saint  Maur !  Clement  I 
false-hearted  knaves,  where  tarry  ye  ?  " 

"  Call  on  them  again,  valiant  báron,"  said  the  hag 
with  a  smile  of  grisly  mockery  ;  "  summon  thy  vassals 
around  thee,  doom  them  that  loiter  to  the  scourge  and  the 
dungeon.  But  know,  mighty  chief,"  she  continued,  sud- 
denly  changing  her  tone,  "  thou  shalt  have  neither  answer, 
nor  aid,  nor  obedience  at  their  hands.  Listen  to  these 
horrid  sounds,"  for  the  din  of  the  recommenced  assault 
and  defence  now  rung  fearfuUy  loud  from  the  battlements 
of  the  castle ;  "in  that  war-cry  is  the  downfall  of  thy 
house.  The  blood-cemented  fabric  of  Front-de-Boeuf s 
power  totters  to  the  foundation,  and  before  the  foes  he 
most  despised  !  The  Saxon,  Reginald  !  the  scorned  Saxon 
assails  thy  walls  !  Why  liest  thou  here  like  a  wom-out 
hind,  when  the  Saxon  storms  thy  place  of  strength  ?  " 

"  Grods  and  íiends ! "  exclaimed  the  wounded  knight. 
"  Oh,  for  one  moment's  strength,  to  drag  myself  to  the 
vielée,  and  perish  as  becomes  my  name  !  " 

"  Think  not  of  it,  valiant  warrior  !  "  replied  she ;  "thou 
shalt  die  no  soldier's  death,  but  perish  like  the  fox  in  his 
den,  when  the  peasants  have  set  fíre  to  the  cover  around 
it." 

"  Hateful  hag !  thou  liest,"  exclaimed  Front-de-Boeuf ; 
"  my  foUowers  bear  them  bravely  —  my  walls  are  strong 
and  high  —  my  comrades  in  arms  fear  not  a  whole  host 
of  Saxons,  were  they  headed  by  Hengist  and  Horsa !  The 
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war-cry  of  the  Templar  and  of  the  Free  Companions 
rises  high  over  the  conflict  I  And  by  mine  honor,  wlien 
we  kindle  the  blazing  beacon,  for  joy  of  our  defence,  it 
shall  consume  thee,  body  and  bones;  and  I  shall  live 
to  hear  thou  art  gone  from  earthly  fires  to  those  of  that 
hell  which  never  sent  forth  an  incarnate  fiend  so  utterly 
diabolical ! » 

"  Hold  thy  beliéf/'  replied  Ulrica,  "  till  the  proof  reach 
thee  —  but  no  !  "  she  said,  interrupting  herself,  "  thou 
shalt  know,  even  now,  the  doom,  which  all  thy  power, 
strength,  and  courage  is  unable  to  avoid,  though  it  is  pre- 
pared  for  thee  by  this  feeble  hand.  Markest  thou  the 
ömouldering  and  suíFocating  vapor  which  already  eddies 
in  sable  folds  through  the  chamber  ?  Didst  thou  think 
ít  was  but  the  darkening  of  thy  bursting  eyes  —  the  diffi- 
culty  of  thy  cumbered  breathing !  No !  FronWe-Boeuf, 
there  is  another  cause.  Eememberest  thou  the  magaziné 
of  fuel  that  is  stored  beneath  these  apartments  t " 

"  Woman  !  "  he  exclaimed  with  fury,  "  thou  hast  not 
set  fire  to  it  ?  By  heaven,  thou  hast,  and  the  castle  is  in 
flames !  " 

•  "They  are  fast  rising  at  least,"  said  Ulrica,  with  fright- 
ful  composure ;  "  and  a  signal  shall  soon  wave  to  warn  the 
besiegers  to  press  hard  upon  those  who  would  extinguish 
them.  Farewell,  Front-de^Boeuf !  May  Mista,  Skogula. 
and  Zernebock,  gods  of  the  ancient  Saxons  —  fiends,  ae 
the  priests  now  call  them  —  supply  the  place  of  comforterj^ 
at  your  dying  bed,  which  Ulrica  now  relinquishes  !  But 
know,  if  it  will  give  thee  comfort  to  know  it,  that  Ulrica 
is  bound  to  the  same  dark  coast  with  thyself,  the  compan- 
ion  of  thy  punishment  as  the  companion  of  thy.  guilt. 
And  now,  parricide,  farewell  forever !  May  each  stone 
of  this  vaulted  roof  find  a  tongue  to  echo  that  title  into 
thine  ear  !  " 

So  saying,  she  left  the  apartment;  and  Front-de-Boeuf 
could  hear  the  crash  of  the  ponderous  key  as  she  locked 
and  double-locked  the  door  behind  her,  thus  cutting  oíF  the 
most  slender  chance  of  escape.  In  the  extremity  of  agony 
he  shouted  upon  his  servants  and  allies  —  "  Stephen  and 
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Saiiit  Maur! — Clement  and  Giles! — I  bum  here  unaided! 
To  the  rescue  —  to  the  rescue,  brave  Bois-Guilbert, 
valiant  De  Bracy !  It  is  Front-de-Boeuf  who  calls !  It 
ia  your  master,  ye  traitor  squires !  Your  ally  —  your 
brother  in  arms,  ye  perjured  and  faithless  knights!  — all 
the  curses  due  to  traitors  upon  your  recreant  heads,  do 
you  abandon  me  to  perish  thus  miserably  I  They  hear 
me  not  —  they  cannot  hear  me  —  my  voice  is  lost  in  the 
din  of  battle.  The  smoke  rolls  thicker  and  thicker  —  the 
fire  has  caught  upon  the  floor  below  Oh,  for  one  draught 
of  the  air  of  heaven,  were  it  to  be  purchased  by  instant 
annihilation !  "  And  in  the  mad  frenzy  of  despair,  the 
wretch  now  shouted  with  the  shouts  of  the  fighters,  now 
muttered  curses  ou  himself,  on  mankind,  and  on  Heaven 
itself .  "  The  red  fire  flashes  through  the  thick  smoke ! 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  the  démon  marches  against  me  under  the 
banner  of  his  own  element.  Foul  spirit,  avoid!  —  I  go 
not  with  thee  without  my  comrades  —  all,  all  are  thine, 
that  garrison  these  walls.  Thinkest  thou  Front-de-Boeuf 
will  be  singled  out  to  go  alone  ?  No  —  the  infidel  Tem- 
plar  —  the  licentious  De  Bracy  —  Ulrica,  the  foul  murder- 
ing  strumpet  —  the  men  who  aided  my  enterprises  —  the 
dog  Saxons  and  accursed  Jews,  who  are  my  prisoners  — 
all,  all  shall  attend  me  —  a  goodly  fellowship  as  ever  took 
the  downward  road.  Ha,  ha,  ha! "  and  he  laughed  in  his 
frenzy  till  the  vaulted  roof  rang  again.  "  Who  laughed 
there  ? "  exclaimed  Front-de-Boeuf,  in  altered  mood,  for 
the  nőise  of  the  conílict  did  not  prevent  the  echoes  of  his 
own  mad  laughter  from  returning  upon  his  ear — "who 
laughed  there  ?  Ulrica,  was  it  thou  ?  Speak,  witch,  and 
I  forgive  thee  —  for  only  thou  or  the  fiend  of  hell  him- 
self  could  ha  ve  laughed  at  such  a  moment.  Avaunt  — 
avaunt ! "  — 

But  it  were  impious  to  trace  any  farther  the  picture  of 
the  blasphemer  and  parricide's  death-bed. 
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Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  moie, 
Or  doae  Che  wall  up  with  our  English  dead 

And  you,  good  yeomen, 
Whoae  limbs  were  made  in  England,  ehew  oa  here 
.  The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  letusawear 
That  yoa  are  worth  your  breeding. 

Shákksfbabb,  Kinff  Htnry  V, 

Cedric,  although  not  greatly  confident  in  Ulrica's 
message,  omitted  not  to  communicate  her  promise  to  the 
Black  Knight  and  Locksley.  They  were  well  pleased  to 
find  they  had  a  friend  within  the  place,  who  might,  in 
the  moment  of  need,  be  able  to  facilitate  their  entrance, 
and  readily  agreed  with  the  Saxon  that  a  storm,  under 
whatever  disadvantages,  ought  to  be  attempted,  as  the 
only  means  of  liberating  the  prisoners  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  cruel  Front-de-Boeuf. 

"The  royal  blood  of  Alfréd  is  endangered, said  Cedric. 

"The  honor  of  a  noble  lady  is  in  peril,"  said  the  Black 
Knight. 

"And,  by  the  Saint  Christopher  at  my  baldric,"  said 
the  good  yeoman,  "were  there  no  other  cause  than  the 
safety  of  that  poor  faithful  knave,  Wamba,  I  would  jeop- 
ard  a  joint  ere  a  hair  of  his  head  were  hurt." 

"And  so  would  I,"  said  the  Friar;  "what,  sirs!  I 
trust  well  that  a  fool  —  I  mean,  d  'ye  see  me,  sirs,  a  fool 
that  is  free  of  his  guild  and  master  of  his  craft,  and  can 
give  as  much  relish  and  flavor  to  a  cup  of  wine  as  ever  a 
ílitch  of  bacon  can  —  I  say,  brethren,  such  a  fool  shall 
never  want  a  wise  clerk  to  pray  for  or  fight  for  him  at  a 
strait,  while  I  can  say  a  mass  or  flourish  a  "partisan," 

And  with  that  he  made  his  heavy  halberd  to  play  aronnd 
his  head  as  a  shepherd  boy  flourishes  his  little  crook. 

"True,  Holy  Clerk,''  said  the  Black  Knight,  "true  as 
if  Saint  Dunstan  himself  had  said  it.  And  now,  good 
Locksley,  were  it  not  well  that  noble  Cedric  should  as- 
sume  the  direction  of  this  assault  ]  " 
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"Not  a  jot  I,"  returned  Cedric;  "I  have  never  been 
wont  to  study  either  how  to  take  or  how  to  hold  out 
those  abodes  of  tyrannic  power,  which  the  Normans  liave 
erected  in  this  groaning  land.  I  will  fight  among  the 
foremost;  but  my  honest  neighbors  well  know  I  am  not 
a  trained  soldier  in  the  discipline  of  wars,  or  the  attack 
of  strongholds, " 

"Since  it  stands  thus  with  the  noble  Cedric,"  said 
Locksley,  I  am  most  willing  to  take  on  me  the  direction 
of  the  archery ;  and  ye  shall  hang  me  up  on  my  own  tryst- 
ing-tree,  an  the  defenders  be  permitted  to  show  themselves 
over  the  walls  without  being  struck  with  as  many  shafts 
as  there  are  cloves  in  a  gammon  of  bacon  at  Christmas." 

"Well  said,  stout  yeoman,"  answered  the  Black  Knight; 
"and  if  I  be  thought  worthy  to  have  a  charge  in  these 
matters,  and  can  find  among  these  brave  men  so  many  as 
are  willing  to  follow  a  true  English  knight,  for  so  I  may 
surely  call  myself,  I  am  ready,  with  such  skill  as  my  ex- 
perience  has  taught  me,  to  lead  them  to  the  attack  of 
these  walls." 

The  parts  being  thus  distributed  to  the  leaders,  they 
commenced  the  first  assault,  of  which  the  reader  has 
already  heard  the  issue. 

When  the  barbican  was  carried,  the  Sable  Knight  sent 
notice  of  the  happy  event  to  Locksley,  requesting  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  keep  such  a  strict  observation  on  the 
castle  as  might  prevent  the  defenders  from  combining 
their  force  for  a  sudden  sally,  and  recovering  the  outwork 
which  they  had  lost.  This  the  Knight  was  chiefly  desir- 
ous  of  avoiding,  conscious  that  the  men  whom  he  led, 
being  hasty  and  untrained  volunteers,  imperfectly  armed 
and  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  must,  upon  any  sudden 
attack,  fight  at'great  disadvantage  with  the  veterán  sol- 
diers  of  the  Norman  knights,  who  were  well  provided 
with  arms  botli  defensive  and  oíFensive;  and  who,  to 
match  the  zeal  and  high  spirit  of  the  besiegers,  had  all 
the  confidence  which  arises  from  perfect  discipline  and 
the  habitual  use  of  weapons. 

The  Knight  employed  the  interval  in  causing  to  be  con- 
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structed  a  sort  of  floating-bridge,  or  long  raft,  by  means 
of  which  he  hoped  to  cross  the  moat  in  despite  of  the 
Tesistance  of  the  enemy.  This  was  a  work  of  somé  time, 
which  the  leaders  the  less  regretted,  as  it  gave  Ulrica  lei- 
sure  to  execute  her  plan  of  diversion  in  their  favor,  what- 
ever  that  might  be. 

When  the  raft  was  completed,  the  Black  Knight  ad- 
dressed  the  besiegers :  "  It  avails  not  waiting  here  longer^ 
my  friend»;  the  sun  is  descending  to  the  west,  and  I  have 
that  upon  my  hands,  which  will  not  permit  me  to  tarry 
with  you  another  day.  Besides,  it  will  be  a  marvei  if 
the  horsemen  come  not  upon  us  from  York,  unless  we 
speedily  accomplish  our  purpose.  Wherefore,  one  of  ye 
go  to  Locksley,  and  bid  him  commence  a  discharge  of 
arrows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  castle,  and  move  for- 
ward  as  if  about  to  assault  it;  and  you,  true  English 
hearts,  stand  by  me,  and  be  ready  to  thrust  the  raft  end- 
long  over  the  moat  whenever  the  postern  on  our  side  ia 
thrown  open.  Follow  me  boldly  across,  and  aid  me  to 
burst  yon  sallyport  in  th^  main  wall  of  the  castle.  As 
many  of  you  as  like  not  this  service,  or  are  but  ill  armed 
to  meet  it,  do  you  man  the  top  of  the  outwork,  draw 
your  bowstrings  to  your  ears,  and  mind  you  quell  with 
your  shot  whatever  shall  appear  to  man  the  rampart. 
Noble  Cedric,  wilt  thou  take  the  direction  of  those  which 
remain  ? " 

"Not  so,  by  the  soul  of  Hereward!''  said  the  Saxon; 
"lead  I  cannot;  but  my  posterity  curse  me  in  my  grave, 
if  I  follow  not  with  the  foremost  wherever  thou  shalt 
point  the  way.  The  quarrel  is  mine,  and  well  it  becomes 
me  to  be  in  the  van  of  the  battle.'' 

"Yet,  bethink  thee,  noble  Saxon,"  said  the  knight, 
"thou  hast  neither  hauberk,  nor  corselet,  nor  aught  but 
that  light  helmet,  target,  and  sword." 

"The  better,"  answered  Cedric;  "I  shall  be  the  lighter 
to  climb  these  walls.  And  —  forgive  the  boast.  Sir 
Knight  —  thou  shalt  this  day  see  the  naked  breast  of  a 
Saxon  as  boldly  presented  to  the  battle  as  ever  ye  beheld 
the  steel  corselet  of  a  Norman." 
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"In  the  name  of  God,  then,"  said  the  Knight,  "fling 
open  the  door,  and  launch  the  floating-bridge. 

The  portai,  which  led  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  harbi- 
can  to  the  moat,  and  which  corresponded  with  a  sallyport 
in  the  main  wall  of  the  castle,  was  now  suddenly  opened ; 
the  temporary  bridge  was  then  thrust  forward,  and  soon 
flashed  in  the  waters,  extending  its  length  between  the 
castle  and  outwork,  and  forming  a  slippery  and  precarious 
passage  for  two  men  abreast  to  cross  the  moat.  Well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  taking  the  foe  by  surprise,  the 
Black  Knight,  closely  followed  by  Cedric,  threw  himself 
upon  the  bridge,  and  reached  the  opposite  side.  Here  he 
began  to  thunder  with  his  axe  upon  the  gate  of  the  castle, 
protected  in  part  from  the  shot  and  stones  cast  by  the 
defenders,  by  the  ruins  of  the  former  drawbridge,  which 
the  Templar  had  demolished  in  his  retreat  from  the  bar- 
bican,  leaving  the  counterpoise  still  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  portai.  The  foUowers  of  the  Knight  had  no 
such  shelter;  two  were  instantly  shot  with  cross- bow 
bolts,  and  two  more  feli  intettbe  Dioat;  the  others  re-, 
treated  back  into  the  barbican. 

The  situation  of  Cedric  and  of  the  Black  Knight  was 
now  tmly  dangerous,  and  would  have  been  still  more  so, 
but  for  the  constancy  of  the  archers  in  the  barbican,  who 
ceased  not  to  shower  their  arrows  upon  the  battlements, 
distracting  the  attention  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
manned,  and  thus  affording  a  respite  to  their  two  chiefs 
from  the  storm  of  missiles  which  must  otherwise  have 
overwhelmed  them.  But  their  situation  was  eminently 
perilous,  and  was  becoming  more  so  with  every  moment. 

"Shame  on  ye  all!^'  cried  De  Bracy,  to  the  soldiers 
around  him ;  "  do  ye  call  yourselves  cross-bowmen,  and  let 
these  two  dogs  keep  their  station  under  the  walls  of  the 
castle?  Heave  over  the  coping  stones  from  the  battle- 
ment,  an  better  may  not  be.  Get  pickaxe  and  le  vers,  and 
down  with  that  huge  pinnacle !  "  pointing  to  a  heavy  piece 
of  stone-carved  work  that  projected  from  the  parapet. 

At  this  moment  the  besiegers  caught  sight  of  the  red 
flag  upon  the  angle  of  the  tower  which  Ulrica  had  de- 
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seribed  to  Cedric.  The  good  yeoman  Locksley  was  the* 
first  who  was  aware  of  it,  as  he  was  hasting  to  the  out- 
work,  impatient  to  see  the  progress  of  the  assault. 

"Saint  George!''  he  cried,  "Merry  Saint  George  for 
England !  To  the  charge,  bold  yeomen !  —  why  leave  ye 
the  good  knight  and  noble  Cedric  to  storm  the  pass  alone  ) 
—  make  in,  mad  priest,  show  thou  canst  fight  for  thy 
rosary  —  make  in,  brave  yeomen !  —  the  castle  is  ours,  we 
have  f riends  within  —  see  yonder  flag,  it  is  the  appointed 
signal  —  Torquilstone  is  ours !  —  think  of  honor,  think  of 
spoil  —  one  eífort,  and  the  place  is  ours.'' 

With  that  he  bent  his  good  bow,  and  sent  a  shaft  right 
through  the  breast  of  one  of  the  men-at-arms,  who,  under 
De  Bracy's  direction,  was  loosening  a  f ragment  from  one 
of  the  battlements  to  precipitate  on  the  heads  of  Cedric 
ünd  the  Black  Knight.  A  second  soldier  caught  from  the 
hands  of  the  dyiug  man  the  iron  crow,  with  which  he 
heaved  at  and  had  loosened  the  stone  pinnacle,  when, 
receiving  an  arrow  through  his  headpiece,  he  dropped 
from  the  battlements  into  the  moat  a  dead  man.  The 
men-at-arms  were  daunted,  for  no  armor  seemed  proof 
against  the  shot  of  this  tremendous  archer. 

"Do  you  give  ground,  base  knaves!"  said  De  Bracy; 
Moitnt  joye  Saint  Dennis!^    Give  me  the  lever." 

And,  snatching  it  up,  he  again  assailed  thé  loosened 
pinnacle,  which  was  of  weight  enough,  if  thrown  dowri, 
not  only  to  have  destroyed  the  remnant  of  the  draw- 
bridge,  which  sheltered  the  two  foremost  assailants,  but 
also  to  have  sunk  the  rude  float  of  planks  over  which  they 
had  crossed.  Ali  saw  the  danger,  and  the  holdest,  even 
the  stout  Friar  himself,  avoided  setting  foot  on  the  raft. 
Thrice  did  Locksley  bend  his  shaft  against  De  Bracy,  and 
thrice  did  his  arrow  bound  back  from  the  knight  *s  armor 
of  proof. 

"  Curse  on  thy  Spanish  steel-coat ! "  said  Locksley ; 
"had  English  smith  forged  it,  these  arrows  had  gone 
through,  an  as  if  it  had  been  silk  or  sendal."    He  then 

1  The  battle-cry  of  the  French.  Mont  j'oie  was  the  place  in  Paris  wheM 
the  saint  suffered  martyrdom. 
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began  to  call  out, — "  Comrades !  friends!  noble  Cedricí 
bear  back,  and  let  the  ruin  fali." 

His  warning  voice  was  unheard,  for  the  din  which  the 
Knight  himself  occasioned  by  his  strokes  upon  the  postern 
would  have  drowned  twenty  war-trumpets.  The  faithful 
Gurth  indeed  spriing  forward  on  the  planked  bridge,  to 
warn  Cedric  of  his  impending  fate,  or  to  share  it  with 
him.  But  his  warning  wouH  have  come  too  late;  the 
massive  pinnacle  already  tottered,  and  De  Bracy,  who 
still  heaved  at  his  task,  would  have  accomplished  it,  had 
not  the  voice  of  the  Templar  sounded  close  in  his  ear. 

"Ali  is  lost,  De  Bracy,  the  castle  bums." 

"  Thou  art  mad  tó  say  so ! "  replied  the  Knight. 

"  It  is  all  in  a  light  flame  on  the  western  side.  I  have 
striven  in  vain  to  extinguish  it." 

With  the  stern  coolness  which  förmed  the  basis  of  his 
character,  Brian  de  Pois-Guilbert  communicated  this  hide- 
ous  intelligence,  which  was  not  so  calmly  received  by  his 
astonished  comrade. 

"  Saints  of  Paradise ! "  said  De  Bracy ;  "  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  vow  to  Saint  Nicholas  of  Limoges  a  candlestick 
of  pure  gold  "  — 

"Spare  thy  vow,"  said  the  Templar,  "and  mark  me. 
Lead  thy.men  down,  as  if  to  a  sally;  throw  the  postem- 
gate  open.  There  are  but  two  men  who  occupy  the  float; 
fling  them  into  the  moat,  and  push  across  to  the  barbican. 
I  will  charge  from  the  main  gate,  and  attack  the  barbican 
on  the  outside ;  and  if  we  can  regain  that  post,  be  assured 
we  shall  defend  ourselves  until  we  are  relieved,  or  at  least 
till  they  grant  us  fair  quarter. " 

"It  is  well  thought  upon,"  said  De  Bracy;  "I  will 
play  my  part.    Templar,  thou  wilt  not  fail  me  1 " 

"  Hand  and  glove,  I  will  not ! "  said  Bois-Guilbert. 
"  But  haste  thee,  in  the  name  of  God ! " 

De  Bracy  hastily  drew  his  men  together,  and  rushed 
down  to  the  postern-gate,  which  he  caused  instantly  to  be 
thrown  open.  But  scarce  was  this  done  ere  the  porten- 
tous  strength  of  the  Black  Knight  forced  his  way  inward 
in  despite  of  De  Bracy  and  his  foUowers     Two  of  tht 
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foremost  instantly  feli,  and  the  rest  gave  way,  notwith- 
Btanding  all  their  leader's  efforts  to  stop  them. 

"DogsI"  said  De  Bracy,  "will  ye  let  two  men  win 
our  only  pass  f or  saf ety  ? " 

"  He  is  the  devil  I said  a  veterán  man-at-arms,  bearing 
back  from  the  blows  of  their  sable  antagonist. 

"And  if  he  be  the  devil,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "would 
you  fly  from  him  into  the  mouth  of  hell? — the  castle 
burns  behind  us,  v.illains !  —  let  despair  give  you  courage, 
or  let  me  forward.  I  will  cope  with  this  champion  my- 
self." 

And  well  and  chivalrous  did  De  Bracy  that  day  main- 
tain  the  fame  he  had  acquired  in  the  civil  wars  of  that 
dreadful  period.  The  vaulted  passages  to  which  the  pos- 
tem  gave  entrance,  and  in  which  these  two  redoubted 
champions  were  now  fighting  hand  to  hand,  rung  with 
the  furious  blows  which  they  dealt  each  other,  De  Bracy 
with  his  sword,  the  Black  Knight  with  his  ponderous 
axe.  At  length  the  Norman  received  a  blow,  which, 
though  its  force  was  partly  parried  by  his  shield,  for 
otherwise  nevermore  would  De  Bracy  have  again  moved 
limb,  descended  yet  with  such  violence  on  his  erest,  that 
he  measured  his  length  on  the  paved  íloor. 

"Yield  ye.  De  Bracy,"  said  the  Black  Champion, 
stooping  over  him,  and  holding  against  the  bars  of  his 
beimet  the  fatál  poniard  with  which  the  knights  de- 
spatched  their  enemies  (and  which  was  called  the  dagger 
of  mercy),  — "yield  thee,  Maurice  de  Bracy,  rescue  or  no 
rescue,  or  thou  art  but  a  dead  man." 

"I  will  not  yield,"  replied  De  Bracy,  faintly,  "to  an 
unknown  conqueror.    Teli  me  thy  name,  or  work  thy 

Íleasure  on  me.    It  shall  never  be  said  that  Maurice  de 
tracy  was  prisoner  to  a  nameless  churl." 
The  Black  Knight  whispered  something  into  the  ear  of 
fche  vanquished. 

"I  yield  me  to  be  true  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue," 
answered  the  Norman,  exchanging  his  tone  of  stern  and 
determined  obstinacy  for  one  of  deep  though  suUen-  sub- 
mission. 
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"Go  to  the  barbican,"  said  the  victor,  in  a  tone  of 
authority,  "and  there  wait  my  farther  orders." 

"Yet  first,  let  me  say,"  said  De  Bracy,  "what  it  im- 
ports  thee  to  know.  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  is  wounded,  and 
a  prísoner,  and  will  perisb  in  the  burning  castle  without 
present  help.'' 

"Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe!"  exclaimed  the  Black  Knight 
—  "  prisoner,  and  perish !  The  lif e  of  every  man  in  the 
castle  shall  answer  it  if  a  hair  of  his  bead  be  singed. 
Show  me  his  chamber ! " 

"Ascend  yonder  winding  stair,"  said  De  Bracy;  "it 
leads  to  his  apartment.  Wilt  thou  accept  my  guidance  ? " 
he  added,  in  a  submissive  tone. 

"  No.  To  the  barbican,  and  there  wait  my  orders.  I 
trust  thee  not,  De  Bracy." 

During  this  combat,  and  the  brief  conversation  which 
ensued,  Cedric,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men,  among 
whom  the  Friar  was  conspicuous,  had  pushed  across  the 
bridge,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  postern  open,  and  drove 
back  the  dispirited  and  despairing  foUowers  of  De  Bracy, 
of  whom  somé  asked  quarter,  somé  offered  vain  resistance, 
and  the  greater  part  fled  towards  the  court-yard.  De 
Bracy  himself  arose  from  the  ground,  and  cast  a  sorrowful 
glancé  after  his  conqueror.  "He  trusts  me  not,"  he  re- 
peated ;  "  but  have  I  deserved  his  trust  ? "  He  then  lifted 
his  sword  from  the  floor,  took  off  his  beimet  in  tokén 
of  submission,  and,  going  to  the  barbican,  gave  up  his 
sword  to  Locksley,  whom  he  met  by  the  way. 

As  the  fire  augmented,  symptoms  of  it  became  soon 
apparent  in  the  chamber  where  Ivanhoe  was  watched  and 
tended  by  the  Jewess,  Rebecca.  He  had  been  awakened 
from  his  brief  sluraber  by  the  nőise  of  the  battle ;  and  his 
attendant,  who  had,  at  his  anxious  desire,  again  placed 
herself  at  the  window  to  watch  and  report  to  him  the  fate 
of  the  attack,  was  for  somé  time  prevented  from  observing 
either,  by  the  increase  of  the  smoaldering  and  stiíling 
vapor.  At  length  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  roUed 
into'  the  apartment,  the  cries  for  water  which  were  heard 
3ven  above  the  din  of  the  battle,  raade  them  sensible  of 
ibe  progress  of  this  new  danger. 
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"The  castle  burns,"  said  Eebecca;  "itburns!  What 
can  we  do  to  save  ourselves  ? 

"Fly,  Rebecca,  and  save  thine  own  life,"  said  Ivan- 
hoe,  "for  no  humán  aid  can  avail  me." 

"I  will  not  fly,"  answered  Eebecca;  "we  will  be  saved 
or  perish  together.  And  yet,  great  God!  my  father  — 
my  father !  what  will  be  his  f ate  ] 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  flew  open, 
and  the  Templar  presented  himself,  a  ghastly  figure,  for 
his  gilded  armor  was  broken  and  bloody,  and  the  plume 
was  partly  shom  away,  partly  burnt  from  his  casque. 
"I  have  foiind  thee,"  said  he  to  Eebecca;  "thou  shalt 
prove  I  will  keep  my  word  to  share  weal  and  woe  with 
thee.  There  is  but  one  path  to  safety;  I  have  cut  my 
way  through  fifty  dangers  to  point  it  to  thee  —  up,  and 
instantly  f ollow  me. "  ^ 

"Alone,"  answered  Eebecca,  "I  will  not  f ollow  thee. 
Jí  thou  wert  born  of  woman,  if  thou  hast  but  a  touch  of 
humán  charity  in  thee,  if  thy  heart  be  not  ás  hard  as  thy 


knight!" 

"A  knight,"  answered  the  Templar,  with  his  charac- 
téristic  calmness, —  "a  knight,  Eebecca,  must  encounter  his 
fate,  whether  it  meet  him  in  the  shape  of  sword  or  ilame 
—  and  who  recks  how  or  where  a  Jew  meets  with  his  ? " 

"Savage  warrior,"  said  Eebecca,  "rather  will  I  perish 
in  the  flames  than  accept  safety  from  thee ! " 

"  Thou  shalt  not  choose,  Eebecca  —  once  didst  thou  fail 
me,  but  ne  ver  mortal  did  so  twice." 

So  saying,  he  seized  on  the  terrified  maidén,  who  filled 
the  air  with  her  shrieks,  and  bore  her  out  of  the  room  in 
his  arms  in  spite  of  her  cries,  and  without  regarding  the 
menaces  and  defiance  which  Ivanhoe  thundered  against 
him.    "Hound  of  the  Temple  —  stain  to  thine  Order  — 

1  The  aathor  has  sorae  idea  that  this  passage  is  imitated  from  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Philidaspes,  before  the  divine  Mandane,  when  the  city  of 
Babylon  is  on  fire,  and  he  proposes  to  carry  her  from  the  ílames.  But  the 
theft,  if  there  be  one,  would  be  rather  too  severely  punished  hy  the  pen.-. 
ance  of  searching  for  the  ori.íjinal  passage  through  the  interminable  voL 
nines  of  the  Grand  Cyrus  —  Scott. 


breastplate  —  save 


father  —  save  this  wounded 
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set  íree  the  damsel  I  Traitor  oí  Bois-Guilbert,  it  is  Ivan- 
lioe  coinmands  thee!  Yillain,  I  will  haye  thy  heart's 
bloodi" 

"I  had  not  found  thee,  Wilfred,"  said  the  Black 
Knight,  who  at  that  instant  entered  the  apartment,  "  but 
for  thy  shouts." 

"H  thou  be'st  true  knight,"  said  Wilfred,  "think  not 
of  me  —  pursue  yon  ravisher  —  save  the  Lady  Eowena  — 
look  to  the  noble  Cedric  I " 

"In  their  turn,"  answered  he  of  the  Fetterlock;  "but 
thine  is  first." 

And  seizing  upon  Ivanhoe,  he  bore  him  off  with  as 
much  ease  as  the  Templar  had  carried  off  Kebecca,  rushed 
with  him  to  the  postern,  and  having  there  delivered  his 
burden  to  the  care  of  two  yeomen,  he  again  entered  the 
castle  to  assist  in  the  rescue  of  the  other  prisoners. 

One  turret  was  now  in  bright  ílames,  which  ílashed  out 
furiously  from  window  and  shot-hole.  But,  in  other 
parts,  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  vaulted 
roofs  of  the  apartments  resisted  the  progress  of  the  fiames, 
and  there  the  rage  of  man  still  triumphed,  as  the  scarce 
more  dreadful  element  held  mastery  elsewhere;  for  the 
besiegers  pursued  the  defenders  of  the  castle  from  cham- 
ber  to  chamber,  and  satiated  in  their  blood  the  vengeance 
which  had  long  animated  them  against  the  soldiers  of  the 
tyrant  Front-de-BcBuf.  Most  of  the  garrison  resisted  to 
the  uttermost  —  few  of  them  asked  quarter  —  none  ré- 
céi ved  it.  The  air  was  fiUed  with  groans  and  clashing  of 
arms  —  the  floors  were  slippery  with  the  blood  of  despair- 
ing  and  expiring  wretches. 

Through  this  scene  of  confusion,  Cedric  rushed  in  quest 
of  Rowena,  while  the  faithful  Gurth,  following  him 
closely  through  the  melée,  neglected  his  own  safety  while 
he  strove  to  avert  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at  his  mas- 
ter.  The  noble  Saxon  was  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  his 
ward's  apartment  just  as  she  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
safety  and,  with  a  crucifix  clasped  in  agony  to  her  bosom, 
sat  in  expectation  of  instant  death.  He  committed  her 
to  the  charge  of  Gurth,  to  be  conducted  in  safety  to  tho 
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barbican,  the  road  to  which  was  now  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
and  not  yet  interrupted  by  the  flames.  This  accom- 
plished,  the  loyal  Cedric  hastened  in  quest  of  his  friend 
Athelstane,  determined,  at  every  risk  to  himself,  to  sava 
that  last  scion  of  Saxon  royalty.  But  ere  Cedric  pene- 
trated  as  far  as  the  old  hall  in  which  he  had  himself  been 
a  prisoner,  the  inventive  genius  of  Wamba  had  procured 
liberation  for  himself  and  his  companion  in  adversity. 

When  the  nőise  of  the  conílict  announced  that  it  was 
at  the  hottest,  the  J ester  began  to  shout,  with  the  iitmost 
power  of  his  lungs,  "Saint  George  and  the  Dragon! 
Bonny  Saint  George  for  Merry  England!  The  castle  is 
won ! And  these  sounds  he  rendered  yet  more  f earf ul, 
by  hanging  against  each  other  two  or  three  pieces  of  rusty 
armor  which  lay  scattered  around  thó  hall. 

A  guard,  which  had  been  stationed  in  the  outer,  or 
anteroom,  and  whose  spirits  were  already  in  a  state  of 
alarm,  took  fright  at  Wamba' s  clamor,  and,  leaving  the 
door  open  behind  them,  ran  to  teli  the  Templar  that  foe- 
men  had  entered  the  old  hall.  Meantime  the  prisoners 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  their  escape  into  the  ante- 
room, and  from  thence  into  the  conrt  of  the  castle,  which 
was  now  the  last  scene  of  contest.  Here  sat  the  fierce 
Templar,  mounted  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  several 
of  the  garrison  both  on  horse  and  foot,  who  had  united 
their  strength  to  that  of  this  renowned  leader,  in  order  to 
secure  the  last  chance  of  safety  and  retreat  which  remained 
to  them.  The  drawbridge  had  been  lowered  by  his  orders, 
but  the  passage  was  beset;  for  the  archers,  who  had  hith- 
erto  only  annoyed  the  castle  on  that  side  by  their  missiles, 
no  sooner  saw  the  flames  breaking  out,  and  the  bridge 
lowered,  than  they  thronged  to  the  entrance,  as  well  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison,  as  to  secure  their  own 
share  of  booty  ere  the  castle  should  be  bumt  down.^  On 
the  other  hand,  a  party  of  the  besiegers  who  had  entered 
by  the  postern  were  now  issuing  out  into  the  court-yard, 
and  attacking  with  fury  the  remnant  of  the  defenders, 
who  were  thus  assaulted  on  both  sides  at  once. 

Aniqaated,  however,  by  despair,  and  supported  by  thö 
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example  of  their  indomitable  leader,  tbe  remaining  sok 
diers  of  the  castle  fought  with  the  utmost  valor;  and^ 
being  well  armcd,  succeeded  more  than  once  in  driving 
back  the  assailants,  though  much  inferior  in  numbers. 
Eebecca,  placed  on  horseback  before  one  of  the  Templar's 
Saracen  slaves,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  little  party ;  and 
Bois-Guilbert,  notwithstanding  the  confusion  of  the  bloody 
fray,  showed  every  attention  to  her  safety.  Repeatedly 
he  was  by  her  side,  and,  neglecting  his  own  defence,  held 
before  her  the  f ence  of  his  triangular  steel-plated  shield ; 
and  anon  starting  from  his  position  by  her,  he  cried  his 
war-cry,  dashed  f orward,  struck  to  earth  the  most  f orward . 
of  the  assailants,  and  was  in  the  same  instant  once  more 
at  her  bridle  rein. 

Athelstane,  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  slothful,. 
but  not  cowardly,  beheld  the  female  form  whom  the 
Templar  protected  thus  sedulously,  and  doubted  not  that 
it  was  Rowena  whom  the  knight  was  carrying  off,  in  de- 
spite  of  all  resistance  which  could  be  off  ered. 

"  By  the  soul  of  Saint  Edward, "  he  said,  "  I  will  rescue 
her  from  yonder  over-proud  knight,  and  he  shall  die  by 
my  hand ! " 

"Think  what  you  do!''  cried  Wamba;  "the  hasty 
hand  catches  frog  for  iish.  By  my  bauble,  yonder  is  none 
of  my  Lady  Rowena.  See  but  her  long  dark  locksj 
Nay,  an  ye  will  not  know  black  from  white,  ye  may  be 
leader,  but  I  will  be  no  follower.  No  bones  of  mine 
shall  be  broken,  unless  I  know  for  whom.  And  you  with- 
out  armor,  too !  Bethink  you,  silk  bonnet  never  kept  out 
steel  blade.  Nay,  then,  if  wilful  will  to  water,  wilful 
must  drench.  Deus  vohiscum^  most  doughty  Athelstane  I 
he  concluded,  loosening  the  hold  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  upon  the  Saxon's  tunic. 

To  snatch  a  mace  from  the  pavement,  on  which  it  lay 
beside  one  whose  dying  grasp  had  just  relinquished  it  — 
to  rush  on  the  Templar 's  band,  and  to  strike  in  quick 
Buccession  to  the  right  and  left,  levelling  a  warrior  at  each 
•blow,  was,  for  Athelstane 's  great  strength,  now  animated 
with  unusual  fury,  but  the  work  of  a  single  moment;  he 
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was  soon  within  two  yards  of  Bois-Guilbert,  whom  he 
defíed  in  his  loudest  tone. 

"Tum,  false-hearted  Templar!  let  go  her  whom  thou 
art  uíiworthy  to  touch  —  turn,  limb  of  a  band  of  murder- 
ing  and  hypocritical  robbers  I " 

"  Dog  I "  said  the  Templar,  grinding  his  teeth,  "  I  will 
teach  thee  to  blaspheme  the  holy  Order  of  the  Temple  of 
Zion !  "  and  with  these  words,  half- wheeling  his  steed,  he 
made  a  demi-courbette  ^  towards  the  Saxon,  and  rising  in 
the  stirrups,  so  as  to  take  fuU  advantage  of  the  de^cent  of 
the  horse,  he  discharged  a  fearful  blow  upon  the  head  of 
Athelstane. 

Well  said  Wamba,  that  silken  honnét  keepa  out  no 
steel  blade.  So  trenchant  was  the  Templar' s  weapon, 
that  it  shore  asunder,  as  it  had  been  a  willow  twig,  the 
tough  and  plaited  handlé  of  the  mace,  which  the  ill-fated 
Saxon  reared  to  parry  the  blow,  and,  descending  on  his 
head,  levelled  him  with  the  earth. 

*^Ha!  BeaU'Seant  / exclaimed  Bois-Guilbert,  "thus 
be  it  to  the  maligners  of  the  Temple-knights ! "  Taking 
advantage  of  the  dismay  which  was  spread  by  the  fali  of 
Athelstane,  and  calling  aloud,  "Those  who  would  save 
themselves  f ollow  me !  "  he  pushed  across  the  drawbridge, 
dispersing  the  archers  who  would  ha  ve  intercepted  them. 
He  was  followed  by  his  Saracens,  and  somé  five  or  six 
men-at-arms,  who  had  mounted  their  horses.  The  Tem- 
plar's  retreat  was  rendered  perilous  by  the  numbers  of 
arrows  shot  oíf  at  him  and  his  party;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  galloping  round  to  the  barbican,  of 
which,  according  to  his  previous  plan,  he  supposed  it 
possible  De  Bracy  might  have  been  in  possession. 

"De  Bracy I  De  Bracy!"  he  shouted,  "art  thou 
there?" 

"I  am  here,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "but  I  am  a  prisoner." 

"Can  I  rescue  thee? "  cried  Bois-Guilbert. 

"No,"  replied  De  Bracy;  "I  have  rendered  me,  rescue 
or  no  rescue.  I  will  be  true  prisoner.  Save  thyself  — 
there  are  hawks  abroad  —  put  the  seas  betwixt  you  and 
England  —  I  dare  not  say  more." 

1  A  pecullar  half-leap  made  by  a  hone. 
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"Well,"  answered  the  Templar,  "an  thou  wilt  tarry 
there,  remember  I  have  redeemed  word  and  glove.  Be 
the  hawks  where  they  will,  methinks  the  walls  of  the 
Preceptory  of  Templestowe  will  be  cover  sufl&cient,  and 
thither  will  I,  like  heron  to  her  haunf 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  galloped  off  with  his  followers. 

Those  of  the  castle  who  had  not  gotten  to  horse  still 
continued  to  üght  desperately  with  the  besiegers,  after  the 
departure  of  the  Templar,  but  rather  in  despair  of  quarter 
than  that  they  entertained  any  hope  of  escape.  The  iire 
was  spreading  rapidly  through  all  parts  of  the  castle, 
when  ülrica,  who  had  first  kindled  it,  appeared  on  a  tur- 
ret,  in  the  guise  of  one  of  the  ancient  furies,  yelling  forth 
a  war-song,  such  as  was  of  yore  raised  on  the.  field  of 
battle  by  the  scalds*  of  the  yet  heathen  Saxons.  Her 
long  dishevelled  gray  hair  flew  back  from  her  uncovered 
head ;  the  inebriating  delight  of  gratified  vengeance  con- 
tended  in  her  eyes  with  the  íire  of  insanity;  and  she 
brandished  the  distaflf  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  as  if 
she  had  been  one  of  the  Fatál  Sisters,  who  spin  and 
abridge  the  thread  of  humán  life.  Tradition  has  preserved 
somé  wild  strophes  of  the  barbarous  hymn  which  she 
chanted  wildly  amid  that  scene  of  iire  and  of  slaughter:  ~ 

I. 

Whet  the  brierht  steel, 
Sons  of  the  White  Dragon ! 
Kindle  the  torch, 
Daughter  of  Hengist ! 

The  Steel  glimmers  not  for  the  carving  of  the  banquet. 

It  ÍM  hard,  broad,  and  sharply  pointed ; 

The  torch  goeth  not  to  the  bridal  chamber, 

It  steams  and  glittera  blue  with  sulphur. 

Whet  the  steel,  the  raven  croaks ! 

Light  the  torch,  Zernebock  is  yelling  I 

Whet  the  steel,  sons  of  the  Dragon ! 

Kindle  the  torch,  daughter  of  Hengist 

11. 

The  black  cloud  is  low  over  the  thane^s  castle, 
The  eagle  screams  —  he  rides  on  its  bosom. 

1  The  niinstrels  of  the  ancient  Scandinaviana 
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Scream  not,  grav  ríder  of  the  sable  cloud, 

Thy  banqiiet  is  prepared ! 

The  maidens  of  Valhalla  look  forth, 

The  race  of  Hengist  will  send  them  guests. 

Shake  your  black  tresses,  maidens  of  Valhalla  I 

And  strike  your  loud  timbrels  for  joy ! 

Many  a  haughty  step  bends  to  your  halls, 

Many  a  helmed  head. 

III. 

Dark  sits  the  evening  upon  the  thane's  castle, 
The  black  clouds  gaiher  round; 
Soon  shall  they  be  red  as  the  blood  of  the  valiant! 
The  destroyer  of  forests  shall  shake  his  red  erest  against  them, 
He,  the  bright  con  sumer  of  palaces, 
Broad  waves  he  his  blazing  banner, 
Sed,  wide,  and  dusky, 
.  Over  the  strife  of  the  valiant: 
His  joy  is  in  the  clashing  swords  and  broken  bucklers, 
He  loyes  to  lick  the  hissing  blood  as  it  bursts  warm  írom  the  wound 

IV. 

Ali  must  perish ! 

The  sword  cleaveth  the  helmet ; 

The  strong  armor  is  pierced  by  the  lance ; 

Fire  devoureth  the  dwelling  of  prínces, 

Engines  break  duwn  the  fences  of  the  battle. 

AH  must  perish ! 

The  race  of  Hengist  is  gone  — 

The  name  of  Horsa  is  no  more ! 

Shrink  not  then  from  your  doom,  sona  of  the  sword! 

Let  your  blades  drink  blood  üke  wihe; 

Feast  ye  in  the  banquet  of  slaughter, 

By  the  light  of  the  blazing  halls ! 

Strong  be  your  swords  while  your  blood  is  warm, 

And  spare  neither  for  pity  nor  fear, 

For  vengeance  hath  but  an  hour; 

Strong  hate  itself  shall  expire! 

I  also  must  perish. 

The  towering  flames  had  now  surmoimted  every  ob- 
struction,  and  rose  to  the  evening  skies  one  huge  and 
buming  beacon,  seen  far  and  wide  through  the  adjacent 
country.  Tower  after  tower  crashed  down,  with  blazing 
roof  and  raf ter ;  and  the  combatants  were  driven  from  the 
court-yard.  The  vanquished,  of  whom  very  few  re- 
mained.  scattered  and  escaped  into  the  neighboring  wood 
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The  victors,  assembling  in  large  bands,  gazed  witb  wonder 
not  unmixed  with  fear,  upon  the  flames,  in  which  theix 
own  ranks  and  arms  glanced  dusky  red.  The  maniao 
iigure  of  the  Saxon  Ulrica  was  for  a  long  time  visible  on 
the  lofty  stand  she  had  chosen,  tossing  her  arms  abroad 
with  wild  exultation,  as  if  she  reigned  empress  of  the 
conflagration  which  she  had  raised.  At  length,  with  a 
terrific  crash,  the  whole  turret  gave  way,  and  she  perished 
in  the  flames  which  had  consumed  her  tyrant.  An  awful 
pause  of  horror  silenced  each  murmur  of  the  armed  spec- 
tators,  who,  for  the  space  of  several  minutes,  stirred  hot 
a  finger,  save  to  sign  the  cross.  The  voice  of  Locksley 
was  then  heard,  "Shout,  yeomen!.  the  den  of  ty ránts  is 
no  more !  Let  each  bring  his  spoil  to  our  chosen  place  of 
rendezvous  at  the  trysting-tree  in  the  Harthill-walk;  for 
there  at  break  of  day  will  we  make  just  partition  among 
our  own  bands,  together  with  our  worthy  allies  in  this 
great  deed  of  vengeance." 

CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Tnut  me  each  state  must  have  ita  polides : 
Kingdoma  have  edicta,  citiea  have  their  charteni 
Evén  the  wild  outlaw,  in  his  forest-waUc, 
Keepa  yet  aome  touch  of  civil  discipline ; 
For  not  since  Adam  wore  his  verdant  apróiig 
Hath  man  with  man  in  aocial  nnion  dwelt, 
But  laws  were  made  to  draw  that  unión  cloaer. 

OídPlay. 

The  daylight  had  dawned  upon  the  glades  of  the  oak 
forest.  The  green  boughs  glittered  with  all  their  pearla 
of  dew.  The  hind  led  her  fawn  from  the  covert  of  high 
fem  to  the  more  open  walks  of  the  greenwood;  and  no 
huntsman  was  there  to  watch  or  intercept  the  stately  hart 
as  he  paced  at  the  bead  of  the  antiered  herd. 

The  outlaws  were  all  assembled  around  the  trysting- 
tree  in  the  Harthill-walk,  where  they  had  spent  the  night 
in  refreshing  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  siege, 
Bome  with  wine,  somé  with  slumber,  many  with  hearing 
and  recounting  the  events  of  the  day,  and  computing  the 
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heaps  öf  plunder  which  their  success  had  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  their  chief. 

The  spoils  were  indeed  very  large;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing  that  much  was  consumed,  a  great  deal  of  plate,  rich 
armor,  and  splendid  clothing,  had  been  secured  by  the 
exertions  of  the  dauntless  outlaws,  who  could  be  appalled 
by  no  danger  when  such  rewards  were  in  view.  Yet  so 
Btrict  were  the  laws  of  their  society  that  no  one  ventured 
to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  booty,  which  was  brought 
into  one  common  mass  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  their  leader. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  an  aged  oak;  not,  how. 
ever,  the  same  to  which  Locksley  had  conducted  Gurth 
and  Wamba  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  story,  but  one  which 
was  the  centre  of  a  silvan  amphitheatre,  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  demolished  castle  of  Torquilstone.  Here  Locks- 
ley assumed  his  seat,  —  a  throne  of  turf  erected  under  the 
twisted  branches  of  the  huge  oak,  —  and  the  silvan  f ollow- 
ers  were  gathered  around  him.  He  assigned  to  the  Black 
Knight  a  seat  at  his  right  hand,  and  to  Cedric  a  place 
upon  his  left. 

"Pardon  my  freedom,  noble  sirs,^'  he  said,  "but  in 
these  glades  I  am  monarch,  they  are  my  kingdom;  and 
these  my  wild  subjects  would  reck  but  little  of  my  power 
were  I,  within  my  own  dominions,  to  yield  place  to  mor- 
tal  man.  Now,  sirs,  who  hath  seen  our  chaplain  ?  where 
is  our  curtal  *  Friar  ?  A  mass  amongst  Christian  men  best 
begins  a  busy  moming.*'  No  one  had  seen  the  Clerk  of 
Copmanhurst.  "Over  gods  forbode!"  said  the  outlaw 
chief.  "I  trust  the  joUy  priest  hath  but  abidden  by  the 
wine-pot  a  thought  too  late.  Who  saw  him  since  the 
castle  was  ta'en? " 

"I,"  quoth  the  miller,  "marked  him  busy  about  the 
door  of  a  cellar,  swearing  by  each  saint  in  the  calendar  he 
would  taste  the  smack  of  Front-de-Boeufs  Gascoigne 
wine. " 

"Now,  the  saints,  as  many  as  there  be  of  them,"  said* 
the  captain,  "forefend,  lest  he  has  drunk  too  deep  of  ths 
Wine-butts,  and  perished  by  the  fali  of  the  castle !  Away, 
"  1  A  friar  who  acted  as  gate-keeper  at  a  monastery. 
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miller!  take  with  you  enow  of  men,  seek  the  place  where 
you  last  saw  him,  throw  water  from  the  moat  on  the 
Bcorching  ruins;  I  will  have  them  removed  stone  by  stona 
ere  I  lose  my  curtal  Friar.'' 

The  numbers  who  hastened  to  execute  this  duty,  con- 
eidering  that  an  interesting  division  of  spoil  was  about  to 
take  place,  showed  how  much  the  troop  had  at  heart  the 
safety  of  their  spiritual  father. 

"Meanwhile,  let  us  proceed,"  said  Locksley;  "for 
when  this  bold  deed  shall  be  sounded  abroad,  the  banda 
of  De  Bracy,  of  Malvoisin,  and  other  allies  of  Front-de- 
Boeuf,  will  be  in  motion  against  us,  and  it  were  well  for 
our  safety  that  we  retreat  from  the  vicinity.  Noble  Ce- 
dric,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  Saxon,  "that  spoil is divided 
into  two  portions ;  do  thou  make  choice  of  that  best  suits 
thee,  to  recompense  thy  people  who  were  partakers  with 
US  in  this  adventure." 

"Good  yeoman,"  said  Cedric,  "my  heart  is  oppressed 
with  sadness.  The  noble  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  is 
no  more  —  the  last  sprout  of  the  sainted  Confessorl 
Hopes  have  perished  with  him  which  can  never  return! 
A  sparkle  hath  been  quenched  by  his  blood,  which  no 
humán  breath  can  again  rekindle!  My  people,  save  the 
few  who  are  now  with  me,  do  but  tarry  my  presence  to 
transport  his  honored  remains  to  their  last  mansion.  The 
Lady  Rowena  is  desirous  to  return  to  Eotherwood,  and 
must  be  escorted  by  a  sufficient  force.  I  should,  there- 
f ore,  ere  now,  have  left  this  place ;  and  I  waited  —  not  to 
share  the  booty,  for  so  help  me  God  and  Saint  Withold  I 
as  neither  I  nor  any  of  mine  will  touch  the  value  of  a 
liard,  —  I  waited  but  to  render  my  thanks  to  thee,  and 
to  thy  bold  yeomen,  for  the  life  and  honor  you  have 
saved. 

"Kay,  but,"  said  the  chief  outlaw,  "we  did  but  half 
the  work  at  most.  Take  of  the  spoil  what  may  reward 
your  own  neighbors  and  foUowers." 

"I  am  rich  enough  to  reward  them  from  mine  own 
Hrealth,''  answered  Cedric. 

"And  somé,''  said  Wamba,  "have  been  wise  enough  to 
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reward  themselves;  they  do  not  march  off  empty-handed 
altogether.    We  do  not  all  wear  inotley." 

"They  are  welcome,"  said  Locksley;  "our  laws  bind 
none  but  ourselves.'' 

"But  thou,  my  poor  knave,"  said  Cedric,  tuming  about 
and  embracing  his  Jester,  "how  shall  I  reward  thee,  who 
feared  not  to  give  thy  body  to  chains  and  death  instead  of 
mine !   All  f orsook  me,  when  the  poor  fool  was  f aithf ul !  " 

A  tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  the  rough  thane  as  he  spoke 
—  a  mark  of  feeling  which  even  the  death  of  Athelstane 
had  not  extracted ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  half- 
instinctive  attachment  of  his  clown  that  waked  his  nature 
more  keenly  than  even  grief  itself. 

"Nay,"  said  the  Jester,  extricating  himself  from  his 
master's  caress,  "  if  you  pay  my  service  with  the  water  of 
your  eye,  the  Jester  must  weep  for  company,  and  then 
what  becomes  of  his  vocation?  But,  uncle,  if  you  would 
indeed  pleasure  me,  I  pray  you  to  pardon  my  playfellow 
Gurth,  who  stole  a  week  írom  your  service  to  bestow  it 
on  your  son. " 

"Pardon  himi"  exclaimed  Cedric;  "I  will  both  par- 
don and  reward  him.  Kneel  down,  Gurth.*'  The  swine- 
herd  was  in  an  instant  at  his  master's  feet.  "Theow 
and  EsNE^  art  thou  no  longer,"  said  Cedric,  touching 
him  with  a  wand;  "Folkfree  and  Sacless^  art  thou  in 
town,  and  from  town,  in  the  forest  as  in  the  field.  A 
hide  of  land  I  give  to  thee  in  my  steads  of  Walburgham 
from  me  and  mine  to  thee  and  thine  aye  and  forever; 
and  God's  malison  on  his  head  who  this  gainsays ! " 

No  longer  a  serf,  but  a  freeman  and  a  land-holder, 
Gurth  sprung  upon  his  feet,  and  twice  bounded  aloft  to 
almost  his  own  height  from  the  ground. 

"A  smith  and  a  file,"  he  cried,  "to  do  away  the  collar 
from  the  neck  of  a  freeman !  Noble  master !  doubled  is 
my  strength  by  your  gift,  and  doubly  will  I  fight  for  you! 
There  is  a  f ree  spirit  in  my  breast  —  I  am  a  man  changed 
to  myself  and  all  around.  Ha,  Fangs !  "  he  continued,  — 
1  Thrall  and  bondsman. 

3  Freeman  and  blamelese,  t.  e.,  a  lawf lü  freeman. 
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íor  that  faithfiil  cur,  seeing  his  master  thus  transported, 
began  to  jump  upon  him,  to  express  his  sympathy, — 
knowest  thou  thy  master  still  ? 

"Ay,"  said'  Wamba,  "Fangs  and  I  still  know  thee, 
Gurth,  though  we  must  needs  abide  by  the  coUar;  it  is 
only  thou  art  likely  to  forget  both  us  and  thyself." 

"I  shall  forget  myself  indeed  ere  I  forget  thee,  tnie 
eomrade,''  said  Gurth;  "and  were  freedom  fit  for  thee, 
Wamba,  the  master  would  not  let  thee  want  it." 

"Kay,"  said  Wamba,  "never  think  I  envy  thee,  bro^ 
tber  Gurth ;  the  serf  sits  by  the  hall-fire  when  the  f ree- 
man  must  forth  to  the  field  of  battle.  And  what  saith 
Cndlielm  of  Malmsbury  —  Better  a  f ool  at  a  feast  than  a 
vise  man  at  a  fray.*' 

The  tramp  of  horses  was  now  heard,  and  the  Lady 
Bowena  appeared,  surrounded  by  sevend  riders,  and  a 
much  stronger  party  of  footmen,  who  joyfully  shook  theii 
pikes  and  clashed  their  brown-bills  for  joy  of  her  freedom. 
She  herself,  richly  attired,  and  mounted  on  a  dark  chest- 
nut  palfrey,  had  recovered  all  the  dignity  of  her  manner, 
and  only  an  unwonted  degree  of  paleness  showed  the  suf- 
ferings  she  had  undergone.  Her  lovely  4)row  though  sor- 
rowful  bore  on  it  a  cast  of  reviving  hope  for  the  future, 
as  well  as  of  grateful  thankfulness  for  the  past  deliver- 
ance.  She  knew  that  Ivanhoe  was  safe,  and  she  knew 
that  Athelstane  was  dead.  The  former  assurance  fílled 
her  with  the  most  sincere  delight;  and  if  she  did  not 
absolutely  rejoice  at  the  latter,  she  might  be  pardoned  for 
feeling  the  full  advantage  of  being  freed  from  farther  per- 
eecution  on  the  only  subject  in  which  she  had  ever  beer^ 
contradicted  by  her  guardian  Cedric. 

As  Eowena  bent  her  steed  towards  Locksley's  seat, 
that  bold  yeoman,  with  all  his  followers,  rose  to  receive 
her,  as  if  by  generál  instinct  of  courtesy.  The  blood  rose 
to  her  cheeks  as,  courteously  waving  her  hand,  and  bend- 
ing  80  low  that  her  beautiful  and  loose  tresses  were  for  an 
instant  mixed  with  the  flowing  mane  of  her  palfrey,  she 
expressed  in  few  but  apt  words  her  obligations  and  her 
gratitude  to  Locksley  and  her  other  deliverers.  "God 
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bless  you,  brave  men,"  she  concluded,  "God  and  Our 
Lady  bless  you  and  requite  you  for  gallantly  perilliug 
youpselves  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressedi  If  any  of  you 
sbould  hunger,  remember  Kowena  has  f ood ;  if  you  should 
thirst,  she  has  many  a  butt  of  wine  and  brown  ale;  and 
if  the  Normans  drive  ye  írom  these  walks,  Eowena  has 
forests  of  her  own,  where  her  gallant  deliverers  may  rangé 
at  full  freedom,  and  never  ranger  ask  whose  arrow  hath 
struck  down  the  deer." 

"Thanks,  gentle  lady,"  said  Locksley;  "thanks  from 
my  company  and  myself.  But  to  have  saved  you  requites 
itself.  We  who  walk  the  greenwood  do  many  a  wild 
deed,  and  the  Lady  Bowena's  deliverance  may  be  received 
as  an  atonemenf 

Again  bowing  from  her  palfrey,  Kowena  tumed  to  de- 
part;  but  pausing  a  moment,  while  Cedric,  who  was  to 
attend  her,  was  also  taking  his  leave,  she  found  herself 
unexpectedly  close  by  the  prisoner  De  Bracy.  He  stood 
under  a  tree  in  deep  meditation,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  and  Eowena  was  in  hopes  that  she  might  pass  him 
unobserved.  He  looked  up,  however,  and,  when  aware 
of  her  presence,  a  deep  flush  of  shame  suffused  his  hand- 
some  countenance.  He  stood  a  moment  most  irresolute ; 
then  stepping  forward,  took  her  palfrey  by  the  rein,  and 
bent  his  knee  before  her. 

"  Will  the  Lady  Rowena  deign  to  cast  an  eye  on  a  cap- 
tive  knight  —  on  a  dishonored  soldier  ?  " 

"Sir  Knight,"  answered  Rowena,  "in  enterprises  such 
as  yours  the  reál  dishonor  lies  not  in  failure,  but  in  suc- 
cess." 

"Conquest,  lady,  should  soften  the  heart,"  answered 
De  Bracy;  "let  me  but  know  that  the  Lady  Rowena  for- 
gives  the  violenee  occasioned  by  an  ill-fated  passión,  and 
she  shall  soon  learn  that  De  Bracy  knows  how  to  sérve, 
her  in  nobler  ways." 

"I  forgive  you.  Sir  Knight,"  said  Rowena,  "as  ft 
Christian." 

"That  means,"  said  Wamba,  "that  she  does  not  for- 
give him  at  all." 
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"But  I  can  never  forgive  the  misery  and  desolation 
your  madness  has  occasioned, "  continued  Kowena. 

"Unloose  your  hold  on  the  lady's  rein,"  said  Cedric, 
coming  up.  "  By  the  bright  sun  above  us,  but  it  were 
shame,  I  would  pin  thee  to  the  earth  with  my  javelin, 
But,  be  well  assured,  thou  shalt  smart,  Maurice  de  Bracy, 
for  thy  share  in  this  foul  deed." 

"He  threatens  safely  who  threatens  a  prisoner,"  said 
De  Bracy;  "but  when  had  a  Saxon  any  touch  of  cour- 
tesy?" 

Then  retiring  two  steps  backward,  he  permitted  the 
lady  to  move  on. 

Cedric,  ere  they  departed,  expressed  his  peculiar  grati- 
tude  to  the  Black  Champion,  and  eamestly  entreated  him 
to  accompany  him  to  E.otherwood. 

"I  know,''  he  said,  "that  ye  errant  knights  desire  to 
carry  your  fortunes  on  the  point  of  your  lance,  and  reck 
not  of  lands  or  goods ;  but  war  is  a  changef ul  mistress, 
and  a  hómé  is  sometimes  desirable  even  to  the  champion 
whose  trade  is  wandering.  Thou  hast  eamed  one  in  the 
halls  of  Rotherwood,  noble  Knight.  Cedric  has  wealth 
enough  to  repair  the  injuries  of  fortune,  aud  all  he  has  is 
his  deliverer's.  Come,  therefore,  to  Rotherwood,  not  as 
a  guest,  but  as  a  son  or  brother.^' 

"Cedric  has  already  made  me  rich,"  said  the  Knight; 
"he  has  taught  me  the  value  of  Saxon  virtue.  To  Roth- 
erwood will  í  come,  brave  Saxon,  and  that  speedily ;  but, 
as  now,  pressing  matters  of  moment  detain  me  from  your 
halls.  Peradventure,  when  I  come  hither,  I  will  ask 
such  a  boon  as  will  put  even  thy  generosity  to  the  test." 

"It  is  granted  ere  spoken  out,"  said  Cedric,  striking 
his  ready  hand  into  the  gauntleted  palm  of  the  Black 
Knight,  "it  is  granted  already,  were  it  to  affect  half  my 
fortune. " 

"Gage  not  thy  promise  so  lightly,"  said  the  Knight  of 
the  Fetterlock;  "yet  well  I  hope  to  gain  the  boon  I  shall 
ask.    Meanwhile,  adieu." 

"I  have  but  to  say,"  added  the  Saxon,  "that,  during 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  noble  Athelstane,  I  shall  be  an 
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inhabitant  oí  the  halls  bf  his  castle  of  Coningsburgh. 
They  will  be  open  to  all  who  cboose  to  partake  of  the 
íuneral  banquetiug;  and,  I  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
noble  Edith,  mother  of  the  fallen  prince,  they  will  never 
be  shut  against  him  who  labored  so  bravely,  though  un- 
successfully,  to  save  Athelstane  from  Norman  chains  and 
Norman  steel.'^ 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Wamba,  who  had  resumed  his  atten- 
dance  on  his  master,  "rare  feeding  there  will  be  —  pity 
that  the  noble  Athelstane  cannot  banquet  at  his  own  fu- 
neral.  But  he,"  continued  the  Jester,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
gravely,  "is  supping  in  Paradise,  and  doubtless  does 
honor  to  the  cheer.'' 

"Peace,  and  move  on,"  said  Cedric,  his  anger  at 
this  untimely  jest  being  checked  by  the  recollection  of 
Wamba's  recent  services.  Eowena  waved  a  gratefnl  adieu 
to  him  of  the  Fetterlock.  The  Saxon  bade  God  speed 
him,  and  on  they  moved  through  a  wild  glade  of  the 
forest. 

They*  had  scarce  departed  ere  a  sudden  procession 
moved  from  under  the  greenwood  branches,  swept  slowly 
round  the  silvan  amphitheatre,  and  took  the  same  direc- 
tion  with  Eowena  and  her  followers.  The  priests  of  a 
neighboring  convent,  ^in  expectation  of  the  ample  dona- 
tion,  or  soul-seat,^  which  Cedric  had  propined,*  attended 
upon  the  car  in  which  the  body  of  Athelstane  was  laid, 
and  sang  hymns  as  it  was  sadly  and  slowly  bome  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  vassals  to  his  castle  of  Coningsburgh,  to 
be  there  deposited  in  the  grave  of  Hengist,  from  whom 
the  deceased  derived  his  long  descent.  Many  of  his  vas- 
sals had  assembled  at  the  news  of  his  death,  and  foUowed 
the  bier,  with  all  the  external  marks,  at  least,  of  dejection 
and  sorrow.  Again  the  outlaws  arose,  and  paid  the  same 
rude  and  spontaneous  homage  to  death  which  they  had 
so  lately  rendered  to  beauty.  The  slow  chant  and  mourn- 
ful  step  of  the  priests  brought  back  to  their  remembrance 
Buch  of  their  comrades  as  had  fallen  in  the  yesterday's 
affray.  But  such  recollections  dwell  not  long  with  those 
^  A  Bum  paid  for  maíses  for  the  dead.  ^  Pledged. 
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who  lead  a  life  of  danger  and  enterprise,  and  ere  the 
Bound  of  the  death-hymn  had  died  on  the  wind,  the  out- 
laws  were  again  busied  in  the  distribution  of  their  spoil. 

"Valiant  Knight,'*  said  Locksley  to  the  Black  Cham- 
pion, "without  whose  good  heart  and  mighty  arm  oui 
enterprise  must  altogether  have  failed,  will  it  please  you 
to  take  from  that  mass  of  spoil  whatever  may  best  sérve 
to  pleasure  you,  and  to  remind  you  of  this  my  trysting- 
tree?'' 

"I  accept  the  offer,"  said  the  Knight,  "as  frankly  as  it 
is  given;  and  I  ask  permission  to  dispose  of  Sir  Maurice 
de  Bracy  at  my  own  pleasure." 

"He  is  thine  already,"  said  Locksley,  "and  well  for 
him !  else  the  tyrant  had  graced  the  highest  bough  of  this 
oak,  with  as  many  of  his  Free  Companions  as  we  could 
gather,  hanging  thick  as  acoms  around  him.  But  he  is 
thy  prisoner,  and  he  is  safe,  though  he  had  slain  my 
father.'' 

"De  Bracy,''  said  the  Knight,  "thou  art  free  — depart. 
He  whose  prisoner  thou  art  scoms  to  take  mean  revenge 
for  what  is  past.  But  beware  of  the  future  lest  a  worse 
thing  befall  thee.    Maurice  de  Bracy,  I  say  beware  ! " 

De  Bracy  bowed  low  and  in  silence,  and  was  about  to 
withdraw  when  the  yeomen  burst  at  once  into  a  shout  of 
execration  and  derision.  The  proud  knight  instantly 
stopped,  tumed  back,  földed  his  arms,  drew  up  his  form 
to  its  f uU  height,  and  exclaimed,  "  Peace,  ye  yelping  curs  I 
who  open  upon  a  cry  which  ye  followed  not  when  the 
fitag  was  at  bay.  De  Bracy  scoms  your  censure  as  he 
would  disdain  your  applause.  To  your  brakes  and  caves, 
ye  outlawed  thieves !  and  be  silent  when  aught  knightly  or 
noble  is  but  spoken  within  a  league  of  your  fox-earths." 

This  ill-timed  defiance  might  have  procured  for  De 
Bracy  a  volley  of  arrows  but  for  the  hasty  and  imperative 
interference  of  the  outlaw  chief.  Meanwhile  the  knight 
caught  a  horse  by  the  rein,  for  several  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  stables  of  Front-de-Boeuf  stood  accoutred 
around,  and  were  a  valuable  part  of  the  booty.  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  saddle,  and  galloped  off  through  the  wood. 
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.  When  the  bustle  occasioned  by  this  incident  was  somé* 
what  composed,  the  chief  outlaw  took  írom  his  neck  the 
rich  hom  and  baldric  which  he  had  recently  gained  at  the 
strife  of  archery  near  Ashby. 

"Noble  Kmght,"  he  said  to  him  of  the  Fetterlock,  **if 
you  disdain  not  to  grace  by  your  acceptance  a  bagle  which 
an  English  yeoman  has  once  worn,  this  will  I  pray  you  to 
keep  as  a  memóriái  of  your  gallant  bearing.  And  if  ye 
have  aught  to  do,  and,  as  happeneth  oft  to  a  gallant 
knight,  ye  chance  to  be  hard  bestéd  in  any  íore^t  between 
Trent  and  Tees,  wind  three  mots^  npon  the  hom  thus,* 
Wa-sa-hoa  !  and  it  may  well  chance  ye  shall  find  helpers 
and  rescue.'^ 

He  then  gave  breath  to  the  bagle,  and  winded  once 
and  again  the  call  which  he  described,  until  the  Knight 
had  caught  the  notes. 

''Gramercy  for  the  gift,  bold  yeoman,''  said  the  Knight^ 
"and  better  help  than  thine  and  thy  rangers  would  I 
never  seek,  were  it  at  my  utmost  need.'^  And  then  in 
his  tum  he  winded  the  caÜ  till  all  the  greenwood  rang. 

"Well  blown  and  clearly,''  said  the  yeoman;  "beshrew 
me  an  thou  knowest  not  as  much  of  woodcraft  as  of  wari 
Thou  hast  been  a  striker  of  deer  in  thy  day,  I  warrant. 
Comrades,  mark  these  three  mots.  It  is  the  call  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Fetterlock;  and  he  who  hears  it,  and  has- 
tens  not  to  sérve  him  at  his  need,  I  will  have  him 
scourged  out  of  our  band  with  his  own  bowstring.^' 

"Long  live  our  leader!"  shouted  the  yeomen,  "and 
long  live  the  Black  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock !  May  he 
soon  use  our  service,  to  prove  how  i^adily  it  will  be 
paid." 

Locksley  now  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of  the  spoil, 
which  he  performed  with  the  most  laudable  impartiality. 
A  tenth  part  of  the  whole  was  set  apart  for  the  church, 
and  for  pious  uses;  a  portion  was  next  allotted  ,to  a  sort 
of  public  treasury ;  a  part  was  assigned  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  who  had  fallen,  or  to  be  expended  in 

1  The  notes  on  the  bugle  were  called  moU  (words),  and  were  indicated  in 
^Id  boolu  011  huntiog  uot  by  musical  notea  but  by  wordd. 
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masses  for  the  souls  of  such  as  had  leit  no  surviving 
family.  The  rest  was  divided  amongst  the  outlaws,  ac- 
cording  to  their  rank  and  merit;  and  the  judgment  of  the 
chief,  on  all  such  doubtful  questions  as  occurred,  was 
delivered  with  great  shrewdness,  and  received  with  abso- 
lute  submission.  The  Black  Knight  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prísed  to  fínd  that  men,  in  a  state  so  lawless,  were,  never- 
theless,  among  themselves  so  regularly  and  equitably 
govemed,  and  all  that  he  observed  added  to  his  opinion  of 
the  justice  and  judgment  of  their  leader. 

When  each  had  taken  his  own  proportion  of  the  booty, 
and  while  the  treasurer,  accompanied  by  f our  tall  yeomen, 
was  transporting  that  belonging  to  the  state  to  somé  place 
of  concealment  or  of  security,  the  portion  devoted  to  the 
church  still  remained  unappropriated. 

"I  would,"  said  the  leader,  "we  could  hear  tidings  of 
our  joyous  chaplain.  He  was  never  wont  to  be  absent 
when  meat  was  to  be  blessed,  or  spoil  to  be  partéd;  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  take  care  of  these  the  tithes  of  our  suc- 
cessful  enterprise.  It  may  be  the  oflíice  has  helped  to 
cover  somé  of  his  canonical  irregularities.  Also,  I  have 
a  holy  brother  of  his  a  prisoner  at  no  great  distance,  and 
I  would  fain  have  the  Friar  to  help  me  to  deal  with  him 
in  due  sort.  I  greatly  misdoubt  the  safety  of  the  bluflf 
priest." 

"I  were  right  sorry  for  that,"  said  the  Knight  of  the 
Fétterlock,  "for  I  stand  indebted  to  him  for  the  joyous 
hospitality  of  a  merry  night  in  his  cell.  Let  us  to  the 
ruins  of  the  castle;  it  may  be  we  shall  there  leam  somé 
tidings  of  him."  ' 

While  they  thus  spoke,  a  loud  shout  among  the  yeomen 
announced  the  arrival  of  him  for  whom  they  feared,  as 
they  leamed  from  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  Priar  him- 
self,  long  before  they  saw  his  burly  person. 

"  Make  room,  my  merry  men ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  room 
for  your  godly  father  and  his  prisoner.  Cry  welcome 
once  more.  I  come,  noble  leader,  like  an  eagle,  with  my 
prey  in  my  clutch."  And,  making  his  way  through  the 
ring,  amidst  the  laughter  of  all  around,  he  appeared  in 
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majestic  triumph,  his  huge  partisan  in  one  bánd,  and  in 
the  other  a  halter,  one  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  the 
neck  of  the  unfortunate  Isaac  of  York,  who,  bent  down 
by  sorrow  and  terror,  was  dragged  on  by  the  yictorious 
priest,  who  shouted  aloud,  "Where  is  Allan-a-Dale  to 
chronicle  me  in  a  báliad,  or  if  it  were  but  a  lay?  By 
Saint  Hermangild,  the  jingling  crowder  is  ever  out  of  the 
way  where  there  is  an  apt  theme  f or  exalting  valor ! " 

^'Gurtal  priest,''  said  the  captain,  "thou  hast  been  at 
a  wet  mass  this  moming,  as  early  as  it  is.  In  the  name 
of  Saint  Nicholas,  whom  hast  thou  got  here  ?  " 

"A  captive  to  my  sword  and  to  my  lance,  noble  cap- 
tain," replied  the  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst;  "to  my  bow 
and  to  my  halberd,  I  should  rather  say;  andxyet  I  have 
redeemed  him  by  my  divinity  from  a  worse  captivity. 
Speak,  Jew,  have  I  not  ransomed  thee  from  Sathanas  1  * 
Have  I  not  taught  thee  thy  credo^  thy  páter,  and  thine 
Ave  Maria  ?  Did  I  not  spend  the  whole  night  in  drink- 
ing  to  thee,  and  in  expounding  of  mysteries  ? " 

"  For  the  love  of  God ! "  ejaculated  the  poor  Jew, 
"will  no  one  take  me  out  of  the  keeping  of  this  mad  — 
I  mean  this  holy  man  1 " 

"How'sthis,  JewJ"  said  the  Friar  with  a  menacing 
aspect;  "dost  thou  recant,  Jew?  Bethink  thee,  if  thou 
dost  relapse  into  thine  infidelity,  though  thou  art  not  so 
tender  as  a  suckling  pig  —  I  would  I  had  one  to  break  my 
fast  upon  —  thou  art  not  too  tough  to  be  roastedi  Be 
conformable,  Isaac,  and  repeat  the  words  after  me.  Ave 
Maria  /  "  — 

"Nay,  we  will  have  no  profanation,  mad  priest,"  said 
Locksley;  "let  us  rather  hear  where  you  found  this  pris- 
oner  of  thine." 

"By  Saint  Dunstan,"  said  the  Friar,  "I  found  him 
where  I  sought  for  better  ware  I  I  did  step  into  the  cel- 
iarage  to  see  what  might  be  rescued  there ;  for  though  a 
cup  of  burnt  wine,  with  spice,  be  an  evening's  drajight 
for  an  emperor,  it  were  waste,  methought,  to  let  so  much 
good  liquor  be  muUed  at  once ;  and  I  caught  up  one  run- 
1  SaUn. 
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let  of  sack,  and  was  coming  to  call  more  aid  among  these 
lazy  knayes,  who  are  ever  to  seek  when  a  good  deed  is  to 
be  done,  when  I  was  advised  of  a  strong  door.  Aha! 
ihought  I,  here  is  the  choicest  juice  of  all  in  this  secret 
crypt;  and  the  knave  butler,  being  disturbed  in  his  voca- 
tion,  hath  left  the  key  in  the  door.  In,  therefore,  I 
went,  and  fonnd  just  nought  besides  a  commodity  of 
rusted  chains  and  this  dog  of  a  Jew,  who  presently  ren- 
dered himself  my  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue.  I  did 
but  refresh  myself  after  the  fatigue  of  the  action  with  the 
unbeliever  with  one  humming  cup  of  sack,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding  to  lead  forth  my  captive,  when,  crash  after  crash, 
as  with  wild  thunder-dint  and  levinfire,^  down  toppled 
the  masonry  of  an  outer  tower  (marry  beshrew  their 
hands  that  built  it  not  the  firmer !),  and  blpcked  up  the 
passage.  The  roar  of  one  falling  tower  followed  another; 
I  gaye  up  thonght  of  lif e ;  and  deeming  it  a  dishonor  to 
one  of  my  profession  to  pass  out  of  this  world  in  company 
with  a  Jew,  I  heaved  up  my  halberd  to  beat  his  brains 
out;  but  I  took  pity  on  his  gray  hairs,  and  judged  it 
better  to  lay  down  the  partisan,  and  take  up  my  spiritual 
weapon  for  his  conversion.  And  truly,  by  the  blessing 
of  Saint  Dunstan,  the  seed  has  been  sown  in  good  soil; 
only  that,  with  speaking  to  him  of  mysteries  through  the 
whole  night,  and  being  in  a  manner  fasting  (for  the  few 
draughts  of  sack  which  I  sharpened  my  wits  with  were 
not  worth  marking),  my  head  is  weŰ-nigh  dizzied,  I 
trow.  But  I  was  clean  exhausted.  Gilbert  and  Wib- 
bald  know  in  what  state  they  f ound  me  —  quite  and  clean 
exhausted." 

"We  can  bear  witness,"  said  Gilbert;  "for  when  we 
had  cleared  away  the  ruin,  and  by  Saint  Dunstan's  help 
lighted  upon  the  dungeon  stair,  we  found  *the  runlet  of 
sack  half  empty,  the  Jew  half  dead,  and  the  Friar  more 
than  half  —  exhausted,  as  he  calls  it. " 

">Ye  be  knaves!  ye  lie!"  retorted  the  offended  Friar; 
"  it  was  you  and  your  gormandizing  companions  that  drank 
up  the  sack,  and  called  it  your  morning  draught.    I  am 

^  Lightning. 
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a  pagan,  an  I  kept  it  not  íor  the  captain's  own  throat. 
But  what  recks  it  1  the  Jew  is  con verted  and  understands 
all  I  have  told  him,  very  nearly,  if  not  altogethex,  as  well 
as  myself." 

"Jew,"  said  the  captain,  "is  this  true?  hast  thou  re- 
nounced  thine  unbelief  ? " 

"May  I  so  find  mercy  in  your  eyes,"  said  the  Jew, 
"as  I  know  not  one  word  which  the  reverend  prelate 
spake  to  me  all  this  f earf ul  night.  Alas !  I  was  so  dis- 
traught  with  agony,  and  fear,  and  grieí,  that  had  our  holy 
father  Ábrahám  come  to  preach  to  me,  he  had  found  but 
a  deaf  listener." 

"Thou  liest,  Jew,  £Uid  thou  knowest  thou  dost,"  said 
the  Friar;  "I  will  remind  thee  but  of  one  word  of  our. 
coníerence  —  thou  didst  promise  to  give  all  thy  substance 
to  OUT  holy  Order." 

"So  help  me  the  Promise,  fair  sirs,"  said  Isaac,  even 
more  alarmed  than  before,  "as  no  such  sounds  ever 
crossed  my  lips  I  Alas  I  I  am  an  aged  beggared  man  —  I 
fear  me  a  childless  —  have  ruth  on  me,  and  let  me  go ! " 

"Nay,"  said  the  Priar,  "if  thou  dost  retract  vows  made 
in  f avor  of  Holy  Church  thou  must  do  penance. " 

Accordingly,  he  raised  his  halberd,  and  would  have 
laid  the  staff  of  it  lustily  on  the  Jew's  shoulders  had  not 
the  Black  Knight  stopped  the  blow,  and  thereby  trans- 
ferred  the  holy  clerk's  resentment  to  himself. 

"By  Saint  Thomas  of  Kent,"  said  he,  "an  I  buckle  to 
my  gear,  I  will  teach  thee,  sir  lazy  lover,  to  mell  with  * 
thine  own  matters,  maugre  ^  thine  iron  case  there ! " 

"iíay,  be  not  wroth  with  me,"  said  the  Knight;  "thou 
knowest  I  am  thy  sworn  friend  and  comrade." 

"I  know  no  such  thing,"  answered  the  Friar,  "and 
def y  thee  f or  a  meddling  coxcomb ! " 

"Nay,  but,"  said  the  Knight,  who  seemed  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  provoking  his  quondam  host,  "hast  thou  for- 
gottén how,  that  for  my  sake  (for  I  say  nothing  of  the 
temptation  of  the  ílagon  and  the  pasty)  thou  didst  break 
thy  vow  of  f ast  and  vigil  1 " 

1  Mind.  2  In  üpite  of. 
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"Truly,  friend,"  said  the  Friar,  clenching  his  huge 
fist,  "I  will  bestow  a  buflfet  on  thee." 

"I  accept  of  no  such  presents,"  said  the  Knight;  "I 
am  content  to  take  thy  cuff  as  a  loan,  but  I  will  repay 
thee  with  usury  as  deep  as  ever  thy  prisoner  there  exacted 
in  his  traffic." 

"I  will  prove  that  presently,"  said  the  Friar. 

"  Hola ! "  cried  the  captain,  "  what  art  thou  aíter,  mad 
Friar  ?  brawling  beneath  our  trysting-tree  t  " 

"No  brawling,"  said  the  Knight,  "it  is  but  a  friendly 
interchange  of  courtesy.  Friar,  strike  an  thou  darest,  I 
will  stand  thy  blow  if  thou  wilt  stand  mine." 

"Thou  hast  the  advantage  with  that  iron  pot  on  thy 
head,"  said  the  churchman;  "but  have  at  thee  —  down 
thou  goest  an  thou  wert  Goliath  of  Gath  in  his  brazen 
helmet." 

The  Friar  bared  his  brawny  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  and 
putting  his  full  strength  to  the  blow,  gave  the  Ejiight  a 
buffet  that  might  have  felled  an  ox.  But  his  adversary 
stood  firm  as  a  rock.  A  loud  shout  was  uttered  by  all 
the  yeomen  around;  for  the  clerk's  cuff  was  proverbial 
amongst  them,  and  there  were  few  who,  in  jest  or  eamest, 
had  not  had  occasion  to  know  its  vigor. 

"Now,  priest,"  said  the  Knight,  puliing  off  his  gaunt- 
let,  "  if  I  had  vantage  on  my  head,  I  will  have  none  on 
my  hand  —  stand  fast  as  a  true  man." 

"  Genam  meam  dedi  vapulatori  —  I  have  given  my 
cheek  to  the  smiter,"  said  the  priest;  "an  thou  canst  stir 
me  from  the  spot,  fellow,  I  will  freely  bestow  on  thee 
the  Jew's  ransom." 

So  spoke  the  burly  priest,  assuming,  on  his  part,  high 
defiance.  But  who  may  resist  his  fate  ?  The  buffet  of 
the  Knight  was  given  with  such  strength  and  good-will 
that  the  Friar  rolled  head  over  heels  upon  the  plain,  to 
the  great  amazement  of  all  the  spectators.  But  he  arose 
neither  angry  nor  crestfallen. 

"Brother,"  said  he  to  the  Knight,  "thou  shouldst  have 
Qsed  thy  strength  with  more  discretion.  I  had  mumbled 
but  a  lame  mass  an  thou  hadst  broken  my  jaw,  for  the 
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piper  plays  ül  that  wants  the  nether  chops.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  my  hand,  in  friendly  witness  that  I  will  exchange 
no  more  cuffs  with  thee,  having  been  a  loser  by  the  barter. 
End  now  all  unkindness.  Let  us  put  the  Jew  to  ransom, 
8ince  the  leopárd  will  not  change  his  spots,  and  a  Jew  he 
will  continue  to  be." 

"The  priest,"  said  Clement,  "is  not  half  so  confident 
of  the  Jew's  conversion  since  he  received  that  buffet  on 
the  ear." 

"Gro  to,  knave,  what  pratest  thou  of  conversions? 
what,  is  there  no  respect?  all  masters  and  no  men?  I 
teli  thee,  fellow,  1  was  somewhat  totty  when  I  received 
the  good  knight's  blow,  or  I  had  kept  my  ground  under 
it.  But  an  thou  gibest  more  of  it,  thou  shalt  learn  I  can 
give  as  well  as  take." 

"Peace  all!"  said  the  captain.  "And  thou,  Jew, 
think  of  thy  ransom ;  thou  needest  not  to  be  told  that  thy 
race  are  held  to  be  accursed  in  all  Christian  communities, 
and  trust  me  that  we  cannot  endure  thy  presence  among 
us.  Think,  therefore,  of  an  offer,  whüe  I  examine  a 
prisoner  of  another  cast." 

"Were  many  x>f  Front-de-BoBuf's  men  takeni"  de- 
manded  the  Black  Knight. 

"None  of  note  enough  to  be  put  to  ransom,"  answered 
the  captain;  "a  set  of  hilding  fellows  there  were,  whom 
we  dismissed  to  find  them  a  new  master  —  enough  had 
been  done  f or  revenge  and  profit ;  the  bunch  of  them  were 
not  worth  a  cardecu.  The  prisoner  I  speak  of  is  better 
booty  —  a  jolly  monk  riding  to  visit  his  leman,  an  I  may 
judge  by  his  horse-gear  and  wearing  apparel.  Here  com- 
eth  the  worthy  prelate,  as  pert  as  a  pyet."  ^  And,  be- 
tween  two  yeomen,  was  brought  before  the  silvan  throne 
of  the  outlaw  chief ,  our  f riend  Prior  Aymer  of  J orvaulx. 
2  Magpie. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXTTT. 

Flower  of  warriors, 
Hów  te  *t  with  Titus  LartiuB  ? 

Mareiui.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrccg, 
CondeBuüng  somé  to  death  and  aoine  to  exUe, 
Ramoming  him  or  pitying,  threatening  the  other. 

RHATMraáBB,  Coriolanut, 

The  captive  Abbot's  features  and  manners  exhibited  a 
whimsical  mixture  of  offended  pride,  and  deranged  f oppery, 
and  bodily  terror. 

"  Why,  how  now,  my  masters  1 "  said  he,  with  a  voice 
in  which  all  three  emotions  were  blended.  "What  Order 
is  this  among  ye  ?  Be  ye  Turks  or  Christians,  that  handlé 
a  churchman  1  Ejiow  ye  what  it  is,  manus  imponere  in 
servos  Domini  ?  ^  Ye  have  plundered  my  mails  —  tom 
my  cope  of  curious  cut  lace,  which  might  have  served  a 
Cardinal !  Another  in  my  place  would  have  been  at  his 
excommunicabo  vos;  ^  but  I  am  placable,  and  if  ye  order 
forth  my  palfreys,  release  my  brethren,  and  restore  my 
mails,  teli  down  with  all  speed  an  hundred  crowns  to  be 
expended  in  masses  at  the  high  altar  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey, 
and  make  your  vow  to  eat  no  venison  until  next  Pentecost^ 
it  may  be  you  shall  hear  little  more  of  this  mad  frolic." 

"Holy  Father,"  said  the  chief  outlaw,  "it  grieves  me 
to  think  that  you  have  met  with  síich  usage  from  any  ol 
my  foUowers  as  calls  for  your  fatherly  reprehension." 

"  Usage ! "  echoed  the  priest,  encouraged  by  the  mild  tone 
of  the  silvan  leader;  "it  were  usage  fit  for  no  hound  of 
good  race  —  much  less  for  a  Christian  —  far  less  for  a  priest 
—  and  least  of  all  for  the  Prior  of  the  holy  community  of 
Jorvaulx.  Here  is  a  profáné  and  drunken  minstrel,  called 
AUan-a-Dale  —  nebuló  quidam  •  —  who  has  menaced  me 
with  corporal  punishment  —  nay,  with  death  itself,  an  I 
pay  not  down  four  hundred  crowns  of  ransom,  to  the  boot 
of  all  the  treasure  he  hath  already  robbed  me  of  —  gold 

I  To  lay  banda  on  the  servan ts  of  the  Lord. 

I I  shall  excommunicate  you.  8  x  certain  worthless  fellow. 
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chains  and  gymmal  ^  rings  to  an  unknown  value ;  besides 
what  is  broken  and  spoiled  among  their  rude  hands,  such 
as  my  pouncet-box  *  and  silver  crisping-tongs." 

"  It  is  impossible  that  Allan-a-Dde  can  have  thus  treated 
a  m£in  of  your  reverend  bearing,"  replied  the  captain. 

'*It  is  true  as  the  gospel  of  Saint  Kicodemus/'  said  the 
Prior;  "he  swore,  with  many  a  emel  north-country  oath, 
that  he  would  hang  me  up  on  the  highest  tree  in  the  green- 
wood."  • 

"  Did  he  so  in  very  deed  ?  Nay,  then,  reverend  father, 
I  think  you  had  better  comply  with  his  demands,  f or  Allan- 
a-Dale  is  the  very  man  to  abide  by  his  word  when  he  has 
so  pledged  it." 

"You  do  but  jest  with  me,"  said  the  astounded  Prior, 
with  a  forced  laugh;  "and  I  love  a  good  jest  with  all  my 
heart.  But,  ha!  ha!  ha!  when  the  mirth  has  lasted  the 
live-long  night,  it  is  time  to  be  grave  in  the  morning. " 

"And  I  am  as  grave  as  a  father  confessor,"  replied  the 
outlaw;  "you  must  pay  a  round  ransom,  Sir  Prior,  or  your 
convent  is  likely  to  be  called  to  a  new  election;  for  your 
place  will  know  you  no  more." 

"Are  ye  Christians,"  said  the  Prior,  "and  hold  this 
language  to  a  churchman  1 " 

"  Christians !  ay,  marry  are  we,  and  have  divinity  among 
US  to  boot,"  answered  the  outlaw.  "Let  our  buxom  chap- 
lain  stand  forth,  and  expound  to  this  reverend  father  the 
texts  which  concern  this  matter." 

The  Friar,  half-drunk,  half-sober,  had  huddled  a  friar's 
frock  over  his  green  cassock,  and  now  summoning  together 
whatever  scraps  of  learning  he  had  acquired  by  rote  in 
former  days,  "Holy  father,"  said  he,  Deusfaciat  salvam 
henignitatem  vestram^  —  You  are  welcome  to  the  green- 
wood." 

"What  profáné  mummery  is  this?"  said  the  Prior. 
"Friend,  if  thou  be'st  indeed  of  the  church,  it  were  a  bet- 
ter deed  to  show  me  how  I  may  escape  from  these  men's 
hands  than  to  stand  ducking  and  grinning  here  like  a 
morris-dancer. " 

1  Made  of  interlocklng  links  or  chains.  ^  Perfame-boz. 

*  May  God  preserve  your  goodness  \ 
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"Truly,  reverend  father,"  said  the  Friar,  "I  know  but 
one  mode  in  which  thou  mayest  escape.  This  is  Saint 
Andrew's  day  with  us,  we  are  taking  our  tithes." 

"  But  not  of  the  church,  then,  I  trust,  my  good  brother  ? " 
said  the  Prior. 

"Of  church  and  lay,"  said  the  Friar;  "and  therefore, 
Sir  Prior,  facite  vobis  amicos  de  Mammone  iniquitatis 

—  make  yourselves  f riends  of  the  Mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness,  for  no  other  friendship  is  like  to  sérve  your'turn." 

"I  love  a  jolly  woodsman  at  heart,"  said  the  Prior, 
softening  his  tone ;  "  come,  ye  must  not  deal  too  hard  with 
me.  I  can  well  of  woodcraft,  and  can  wind  a  hom  clear 
and  lustily,  and  halloo  till  every  oak  rings  again.  Come, 
ye  must  not  deal  too  hard  with  me.*' 

"  Give  him  a  hom, "  said  the  outlaw ;  "  we  will  prove 
the  skill  he  boasts  of." 

The  Prior  Aymer  winded  a  blast  accordingly.  The 
captain  shook  his  head. 

"Sir  Prior,"  he  said,  " thou  blowest  a  merry  note,  but 
it  may  not  ransom  thee.  We  cannot  aíford,  as  the  legend 
on  a  good  knight's  shield  hath  it,  to  set  thee  free  for  a 
blast.  Moreover,  I  have  found  thee.  Thou  art  one  of 
those,  who,  with  new  French  graces  and  tra-li-ras,  dis- 
turb  the  ancient  English  bugle  notes.  Prior,  that  lasn 
íiourish  on  the  recheat  hath  added  fifty  crowns  to  thy 
ransom,  for  corrupting  the  true  old  manly  blasts  of  ven- 
erie. " 

"Well,  friend,"  said  the  Abbot,  peevishly,  "thou  art 
ill  to  please  with  thy  woodcraft.  I  pray  thee  be  more 
conf ormable  in  this  matter  of  my  ransom.  At  a  word  — 
since  I  must  needs,  for  once,  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil 

—  what  ransom  am  I  to  pay  for  walking  on  Watling  Street, 
without  having  fifty  men  at  my  back  ? " 

"Were  it  not  well,"  said  the  lieutenant  of  the  gang 
apart  to  the  captain,  "that  the  Prior  should  name  the 
Jew's  ransom,  and  the  Jew  name  the  Prior's? " 

"Thou  art  a  mad  knave,"  said  the  captain,  "but  thy 
plan  transcends!  Here,  Jew,  step  fortb.  Look  at  that 
Holy  Father  Aymer,  Prior  of  the  rich  Abbey  of  Jorvaulx, 
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and  teli  us  at  what  ransom  we  should  hold  him !  Thou 
knowest  the  income  of  his  convent,  I  warrant  thee." 

"Oh,  assuredly,"  said  Isaac,  "I  have  trafficked  with  the 
good  fathere,  and  bought  wheat  and  barley,  and  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  also  much  wool.  Oh,  it  is  a  rich  abbey- 
stede,^  and  they  do  live  upon  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet 
wines  upon  the  lees,  these  good  fathers  of  Jorvaulx.  Ah, 
if  an  outcast  like  me  had  such  a  home  to  go  to,  and  such 
incomings  by  the  year  and  by  the  month,  I  woüld  pay 
much  gold  and  silver  to  redeem  my  captivity." 

"Hound  of  a  Jewl*'  exclaimed  the  Prior,  "no  one 
knows  better  than  thy  own  cursed  self ,  that  our  holy  house 
of  God  is  indebted  f  or  the  finishing  of  our  chancel "  — 

"And  for  the  storing  of  your  cellars  in  the  last  season 
with  the  due  allowance  of  Gascon  wine,"  interrupted  the 
Jew ;  "  but  that  —  that  is  small  matters. 

"  Hear  the  infidel  dog !  "  said  the  churchm£in ;  "  he  jan- 
gles  as  if  our  holy  community  did  come  under  debts  for 
the  wines  we  have  a  license  to  ánnkpropter  necessitatevi^ 
et  ad  ftígus  depellendum,^  The  circumcised  villáin 
blasphenieth  the  holy  church,  and  Christian  men  listen 
and  rebuke  him  not ! " 

"AH  this  helps  nothing,"  said  the  leader.  "Isaac, 
pronounce  what  he  may  pay,  without  flaying  both  hide 
and  hair." 

An  six  hundred  crowns, "  said  Isaac,  "  the  good  Prior 
might  well  pay  to  your  honored  valors,  and  never  sit  less 
Boft  in  his  stall.'' 

"  Six  hundred  crowns, "  said  the  leader,  gravely ;  "  I  am 
contented,  thou  hast  well  spoken,  Isaac;  six  hundred 
crowns.    It  is  a  sentence.  Sir  Prior." 

"  A  sentence !  a  sentence  I  "  exclaimed  the  band ;  "  Solo- 
mon  had  not  done  it  better." 

"Thou  hearest  thy  doom,  Prior,»"  said  the  leader. 

"Ye  are  mad,  my  maaters,"  said  the  Prior;  "where 
am  I  to  find  such  a  sura  ?  If  I  sell  the  very  pyx  and 
eandlesticks  on  the  altar  at  Jorvaulx,  I  shall  scarce  raise 

1  Abbey  estate,  land. 

s  Because  of  necessit y  and  to  drive  ont  the  cold. 
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the  hali ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  f or  that  purpose  tliat  I 
go  to  Jorvaulx  myself:  ye  may  retain  as  borrows^  my 
two  priests." 

"That  will  be  but  blind  trust,"  said  the  outlaw;  "we 
will  retain  thee,  Prior,  and  send  them  to  fetch  thy  ransom. 
.  Thou  shalt  not  want  a  cup  of  wine  and  a  collop  of  venison 
the  while;  and  if  thou  lovest  woodcraft,  thou  shalt  see 
such  as  your  north  country  never  witnessed." 

"Or,  if  so  please  you,"  said  Isaac,  willing  to  curry  favor 
with  the  outlaws,  "I  can  send  to  York  íor  the  six  hun- 
dred  crowns,  out  of  certain  moneys  in  my  hands,  if  so  be 
that  the  most  reverend  Prior  present  will  grant  me  a  quit- 
tance." 

"He  shall  grant  thee  whatever  thou  dost  list,  Isaac," 
said  the  captain ;  "  and  thou  shalt  lay  down  the  redemp- 
tion  money  for  Prior  Aymer  as  well  as  for  thyself." 

"For  myself!  ah,  courageous  sirs,"  said  the  Jew;  "I 
íim  a  broken  and  impoverished  man;  a  beggar's  staff  must 
be  my  portión  through  life,  supposing  I  were  to  pay  you 
fifty  crowns." 

"The  Prior  shall  judge  of  that  matter,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain. "  How  say  you,  Father  Aymer  ?  Can  the  Jew  af- 
ford  a  good  ransom  ? " 

"  Can  he  afford  a  ransom? "  answered  the  Prior.  "Is 
he  not  Isaac  of  York,  rich  enough  to  redeem  the  captivity 
pf  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  who  were  led  into  Assyrian 
bondage  1  I  have  seen  but  little  of  him  myself,  but  our 
cellarer  and  treasurer  have  dealt  largely  with  him,  and 
report  says  that  his  house  at  York  is  so  full  of  gold  and 
silver  as  is  a  shame  in  any  Christian  land.  Marvei  it  is 
to  all  living  Christian  hearts  that  such  gnawing  adders 
should  be  suífered  to  eat  into  the  bowels  of  the  state,  and 
even  of  the  holy  church  herself,  with  foul  usuries  and  ex- 
tortions. " 

"Hold,  father,"  said  the  Jew,  "mitigate  and  assuage 
your  choler.  I  pray  of  your  reverence  to  remember  that 
I  force  my  moneys  upon  no  one.  But  when  churchman 
and  layman,  prince  and  prior,  knight  and  priest,  come 
^  BoiTows  means  pledges;  hence  "to  borrow"  means  to  pledge  to  retünk 
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knocking  to  Isaac's  door,  they  borrow  not  his  shekels  with 
these  uncivil  terms.  It  is  then,  Friend  Isaac,  will  you 
pleasure  us  in  this  matter,  and  our  day  shall  be  truly  kept, 
80  God  sa'  me  ?  —  and  kind  Isaac,  if  ever  you  served  man, 
show  yourself  a  friend  in  this  need.  And  when  the  day 
comes,  and  I  ask  my  own,  then  what  hear  I  but  danined 
Jew,  and  the  curse  of  Egypt  on  your  tribe,  and  all  that 
may  stir  up  the  rude  and  uncivil  populace  against  poor 
strangers  I " 

"Prior,"  said  the  captain,  "Jew  though  he  is,  he  hath 
in  this  spoken  well.  Do  thou  therefore  name  his  ransom, 
as  he  named  thine,  without  farther  rude  terms." 

"  None  but  latro  famosus  ^  —  the  interpretation  where- 
of,"  said  the  Prior,  "will  I  give  at  somé  other  time  and 
tide  —  would  place  a  Christian  prelate  and  an  unbaptized 
Jew  upon  the  same  bench.  But  since  ye  require  me  to 
put  a  price  upon  this  caitifF,  I  will  teli  you  openly  that 
ye  will  wrong  yourselves  if  you  take  from  him  a  penny 
under  a  thousand  crowns." 

"A  sentence!  a  sentence!  "  said  the  chief  outlaw. 

"  A  sentence !  a  sentence ! "  shouted  his  assessors ;  "  the 
Christian  has  shown  his  good  nurture,  and  dealt  with  us 
more  generously  than  the  Jew." 

"  The  God  of  my  fathers  help  me !  "  said  the  Jew ;  "  will 
ye  bear  to  the  ground  an  impoverished  creature  ?  I  am 
this  day  childless,  and  will  ye  deprive  me  of  the  means  of 
livelihood  t " 

"Thou  wilt  have  the  less  to  provide  for,  Jew,  if  thou 
art  childless,"  said  Aymer. 

"Alas!  my  lord,"  said  Isaac,  "your  law  permits  you 
not  to  know  hoW  the  child  of  our  bosom  is  entwined  with 
the  stríngs  of  our  heart.  O  Rebecca!  daughter  of  my 
beloved  Rachael !  were  each  leaf  on  that  tree  a  zecchin, 
and  each  zecchin  mine  own,  all  that  mass  of  wealth  would 
I  give  to  know  whether  thou  art  alive,  and  escaped  the 
hands  of  the  Nazarene !  " 

"  Was  not  thy  daughter  dark-haired  ? "  said  one  of  the 
outlaws;  "and  wore  she  not  a  veil  of  twisted  sendal. 
broidered  with  silver  ?  " 

1  A  Dotorioos  robber. 
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^'She  did!  —  she  did!"  said  the  old  man,  trembling 
with  eagerness,  as  formerly  with  fear.  "  The  blessing  of 
Jacob  be  upon  thee!  canst  thou  teli  me  aught  of  her 
safety?" 

"It  was  she,  then,"  said  the  yeoman,  "who  was  carried 
oflf  by  the  proud  Templar,  when  he  broke  through  our 
ranks  on  yester-even.  I  had  drawn  my  bow  to  send  a 
shaf t  after  him,  but  spared  hím  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
damsel,  who  I  feared  might  take  harm  from  the  arrow." 

"Oh!  "  answered  the  Jew,  "I  would  to  God  thou  hadst 
shot,  though  the  arrow  had  pierced  her  bosom !  Better  the 
tomb  of  her  f  athers  than  the  dishonorable  couch  of  the 
licentious  and  savage  Templar.  IchabodI  IchabodI  the 
glory  hath  departed  from  my  house." 

"Friends,"  said  the  chief,  looking  round,  "the  old  man 
is  but  a  Jew,  natheless  his  grief  touches  me.  Deal  up- 
rightly  with  us,  Isaac.  Will  paying  this  ransom  of  a 
thousand  crowns  leave  thee  altogether  pemiiless  ? " 

Isaac,  recalled  to  think  of  his  worldly  goods,  the  love 
of  which,  by  dint  of  inveterate  habit,  contended  even  with 
his  parental  affection,  grew  pale,  stammered,  and  could 
not  deny  there  might  be  somé  small  surplus. 

"Well  —  go  to  —  what  though  there  be,"  said  the  out- 
law,  "  we  will  not  reckon  with  thee  too  closely.  Without 
treasure  thou  mayest  as  well  hope  to  redeem  thy  child 
from  the  clutches  of  Sii;  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  as  to 
shoot  a  stag-royal  with  a  headless  shaft.  We  will  take 
thee  at  the  same  ransom  with  Prior  Aymer,  or  rather  at 
one  hundred  crowns  lower,  which  hundred  crowns  shall  be 
mine  own  peculiar  loss,  and  not  light  upon  this  worship- 
ful  community ;  and  so  we  shall  avoid  the  heinous  offence 
of  rating  a  Jew  merchant  as  high  as  a  Ghristian  prelate, 
and  thou  wilt  have  six  hundred  crowns  remaining  to  treat 
for  thy  daughter's  ransom.  Templars  love  the  glitter  of 
silver  shekels  as  well  as  the  sparkle  of  black  eyes.  Hasten 
to  make  thy  crowns  chink  in  the  ear  of  De  Bois-Guilbert, 
ere  worse  comes  of  it.  Thou  wilt  find  hira,  as  our  scouts 
have  brought  notice,  at  the  next  Preceptory  house  of  hia 
Order.    Said  I  well,  my  merry  mates  1 " 
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The  yeomen  expressed  their  wonted  acquiescence  in 
their  leader's  opinion;  and  Isaac,  relieved  of  one  half  of 
his  apprehensions  by  leaming  that  his  daughter  lived,  and 
might  possibly  be  ransomed,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  generous  outlaw,  and,  rubbing  his  beard  against  his 
buskins,  sought  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  grecn  cassock. 
The  captain  drew  himself  back,  and  extricated  himself 
from  the  Jew's  grasp  not  without  somé  marks  of  contempt. 

"  Nay,  beshrew  thee,  man,  up  with  thee !  I  am  English 
bom,  and  lőve  no  such  Eastern  prostrations.  Kneel  to 
God,  and  not  to  a  poor  sinner,  like  me. " 

"Ay,  Jew,"  said  Prior  Aymer;  "kneel  to  God,  as  rep- 
resented  in  the  servant  of  his  altar,  and  who  knows,  with 
thy  sincere  repentance  and  due  gifts  to  the  shrine  of  Saint 
K-obert^  what  grace  thou  mayest  acquire  for  thyself  and 
thy  daughter  Kebecca!  I  grieve  for  the  maidén,  for  she 
is  of  fair  and  comely  countenance,  —  I  beheld  her  in  the 
lists  of  Ashby.  Also  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  is  one  with 
whom  I  may  do  much.  Bethink  thee  how  thou  mayest 
deserve  my  good  word  with  him." 

"Alas!  alas!"  said  the  Jew,  "on  evcry  hand  the  spoil- 
ers  arise  against  me.  I  am  given  as  a  prey  unto  the  Assy- 
rian,  and  a  prey  unto  him  of  Egypt." 

"  And  what  else  should  be  the  lot  of  thy  accursed  race  ?  " 
answered  the  Prior;  "for  what  saith  holy  writ,  verbum 
Domini  projeceruntj  et  sapientia  est  nulla  in  eis  —  they 
have  cast  forth  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  there  is  no 
wisdom  in  them;  propterea  daho  mulieres  eorum  exte- 
rÍ8  —  I  will  give  their  women  to  strangers,  that  is,  to  the 
Templar,  as  in  the  present  matter;  et  thesauros  eorum 
hceredihus  alienis,  and  their  treasures  to  others  —  as  in  the 
present  case  to  these  honest  gentlemen." 

Isaac  groaned  deeply,  and  began  to  wring  his  hands, 
and  to  relapse  into  his  state  of  desolation  and  despair. 
But  the  leader  of  the  yeomen  led  him  aside. 

"Advise  thee  well,  Isaac,"  said  Locksley,  "what  thou 
wilt  do  in  this  matter;  my  counsel  to  thee  is  to  make  a 
friend  of  this  churchman.  He  is  vain,  Isaac,  and  he  is 
covetous ;  at  least  he  needs  money  to  supply  his  prof usion. 
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Thou  canst  easily  gratify  his  greed;  for  think  not  tliat  I 
am  blinded  by  thy  pretexts  of  poverty.  I  am  intimately 
acquainted,  Isaac,  with  the  very  iron  chest  in  which  thou 
dost  keep  thy  money-bags.  WhatI  know  I  not  the  great 
stone  beneath  the  apple-tree,  that  leads  into  the  vaulted 
chamber  under  thy  garden  at  York  1 "  The  Jew  grew  as 
pale  as  death.  "But  fear  nothing  írom  me,"  continued 
the  yeoman,  "  for  we  are  of  old  acquainted.  Dost  thou  not 
remember  the  sick  yeoman  whom  thy  fair  daughter  Re- 
becca  redeemed  from  the  gyves  at  York,  and  kept  him 
in  thy  house  till  his  healtH  was  restored,  when  thou 
didst  dismiss  him  reco vered,  and  with  a  piece  of  money  ? 
Usurer  as  thou  art,  thou  didst  never  place  coin  at  better 
interest  than  that  poor  silver  mark,  for  it  has  this  day 
saved  thee  five  hundred  crowns." 

"And  thou  art  he  whom  we  called  Diccon  Bend-the- 
Bow?  "  said  Isaac;  "I  thought  ever  I  knew  the  accent  of 
thy  voice." 

"I  am  Bend-the-Bow,"  said  the  captain,  "and  Locks- 
ley,  and  ha  ve  a  good  name  besides  all  these." 

"But  thou  art  mistaken,  good  Bend-the-Bow,  concem- 
ing  that  same  vaulted  apartment.  So  help  me  Heaven, 
as  there  is  nought  in  it  but  somé  merchandise  which  I  will 
gladly  part  with  to  you  —  one  hundred  yards  of  Lincoln 
green  to  make  doublets  to  thy  men,  and  a  hundred  stavea 
of  Spanish  yew  to  make  bows,  and  one  hundíed  silken 
bowstrings,  tough,  round,  and  sound,  —  these  will  I  send 
thee  for  thy  good- will,  honest  Diccon,  an  thou  wilt  keep 
silence  about  the  vauit,  my  good  Diccon." 

"Silent  as.a  dormouse,"  said  the  outlaw;  "and  never 
trust  me  but  I  am  grieved  for  thy  daughter.  But  I  may 
not  help  it  —  the  Templar's  lances  are  too  strong  for  my 
archery  in  the  open  field  —  they  would  scatter  us  like  dust. 
Had  I  but  known  it  was  Eebecca  when  she  was  bome  oflF, 
Bomething  might  have  been  done ;  but  now  thou  must  needs 
proceed  by  policy.  Come,  shall  I  treat  for  thee  with  the 
Prior?" 

"In  God's  name,  Diccon,  an  thou  canst,  aid  me  to  re-  • 
cover  the  child  of  my  bosom  1 " 
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**  Do  not  thou  interrupt  me  with  thine  ill-timed  avarice,*' 
fiaid  the  outlaw,  "and  I  will  deal  with  him  in  thy  be- 
half." 

He  then  tumed  from  the  Jew,  who  followed  him,  how- 
ever,  as  clofiely  as  his  shadow. 

"Prior  Aymer,*'  said  the  captain,  "come  apart  with 
me  under  this  tree.  Men  say  thou  dost  love  wine,  and 
a  lady* 8  smile,  better  than  beseems  thy  Order,  Sir  Priest; 
but  with  that  I  have  noiight  to  do.  I  have  heard,  too, 
thou  dost  love  a  brace  of  good  dogs  and  a  fleet  horse,  and 
*  it  may  well  be  that^  loving  things  which  are  costly  to 
come  by,  thou  hatest  not  a  purse  of  gold.  But  I  have 
never  heard  that  thou  didst  love  oppression  or  cruelty. 
Kow,  here  is  Isaac  willing  to  give  thee  the  means  of  pleas- 
üre  and  pastime  in  a  bag  containing  one  hundred  marka 
of  silver,  if  thy  intercession  with  thine  ally  the  Templar 
shall  avail  to  procure  the  freedom  of  his  daughter.'' 

"In  safety  and  honor,  as  when  taken  from  me,''  said 
the  Jew,  "  otherwise  it  is  no  bargain. " 

"Peace,  Isaac, "said  the  outlaw,  "or  I  give  up  thine  in- 
terest.   What  say  you  to  this  my  purpose,  Prior  Aymer?  " 

"  The  matter, "  quoth  the  Prior,  "  is  of  a  mixed  condi- 
tion;  for,  if  I  do  a  good  on  the  one  hand,  yet,  on  the 
other,  it  goeth  to  the  vantage  of  a  Jew,  and  in  so  much 
is  against  my  conscience.  Yet,  if  the  Israelite  will  advan- 
tage  the  church  by  giving  me  somewhat  over  to  the  build- 
ing of  our  dortour,^  I  will  take  it  on  my  conscience  te  aid 
him  in  the  matter  of  his  daughter." 

"For  a  score  of  marks  to  the  dortour,"  said  the  outlaw, 
—  "  be  still,  I  say,  Isaac  I  —  or  for  a  brace  of  silver  candle- 
sticks  to  the  altar,  we  will  not  stand  with  you."  , 

"Nay,  but  good  Diccon  Bend-the-Bow,"  said  Isaac,  en- 
deavoring  to  interpose. 

"  Good  Jew  —  good  beast  —  good  earthworm  I "  said  the 
yeoman,  losing  patience;  "an  thou  dost  go  on  to  put  thy 
filthy  lucre  in  the  balance  with  thy  daughter's  life  and 
honor,  by  Heaven,  I  will  strip  thee  of  every  maravedi  thou 
hast  in  the  world,  before  three  days  are  out  I " 
1  Dormitory. 
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Isaac  shrunk  together  and  was  silent. 
And  what  pledge  am  I  to  have  for  all  thist  "  said  the 
Prior. 

"When  Isaac  retums  succeseful  through  your  media- 
tion,"  said  the  outlaw,  "I  swear  by  Saint  Hubert,  I  will 
Bee  that  he  pays  thee  the  money  in  good  silver,  or  I  will 
reckon  with  him  for  it  in  such  sort,  he  had  better  have 
paid  twenty  such  sums." 

"Well  then,  Jew,"  said  Aymer,  "since  I  must  needs 
meddle  in  this  matter,  let  me  have  the  use  of  thy  writing- 
tablets  —  though,  hold  —  rather  than  use  thy  pen,  I  would 
f ast  for  twenty-f our  hours,  and  where  shall  I  find  one  1 " 

"  If  your  holy  scruples  can  dispense  with  using  the  Jew's 
tablets,  for  the  pen  1  can  find  a  remedy,"  said  the  yeoman; 
and,  bending  his  bow,  he  aimed  his  shaft  at  a  wild  goose 
which  was  soaring  over  their  heads,  the  advanced  guard  of 
a  phalanx  of  his  tribe,  which  were  winging  their  way  to 
the  distant  and  solitary  fens  of  Holdemess.  The  bird 
carae  fluttering  down,  transfixed  with  the  arrow. 

"There,  Prior,"  said  the  captain,  "are  quüls  enow  to 
supply  all  the  monks  of  Jorvaulx  for  the  next  hundred 
years,  an  they  take  not  to  writing  chronicles." 

The  Prior  sat  down,  and  at  great  leisure  indited  an 
epistle  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  and  having  carefully 
sealed  up  the  tablets,  delivered  them  to  the  Jew,  saying, 
"This  will  be  thy  safe-conduct  to  the  Preceptory  of  Tem- 
plestowe,  and,  as  I  think,  is  most  likely  to  accomplish 
the  delivery  of  thy  daughter,  if-it  be  well  backed  with 
proffers  of  advantage  and  commodity  at  thine  own  hand ; 
for,  trust  me  well,  the  good  Knight  Bois-Guilbert  is  of 
their  confraternity  that  do  nought  for  nought." 

"Well,  Prior,"  said  the  outlaw,  "I  will  detain  thee 
no  longer  here  than  to  give  the  Jew  acquittance  for  the 
five  hundred  crowns  at  which  thy  ransom  is  fixed.  I 
accept  of  him  for  my  payniaster;  and  if  I  hear  that  ye 
boggle  at  allowing  him  in  his  accompts  the  sura  so  paid 
by  Ilim,  Saint  Mary  refuse  me,  an  I  burn  not  the  abbey 
over  thine  bead,  though  I  hang  ten  years  the  sooner!  " 

With  a  much  worse  grace  than  that  wherewith  he  had 
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penned  the  letter  to  Bois-Guilbert,  the  Prior  wrote  an 
acquittance,  discharging  Isaac  of  York  of  fíve  hundred 
crowns,  advanced  to  him  in  his  need  f or  acquittal  of  hÍ8 
ransom,  and  faithfully  promising  to  hold  true  compt  with 
him  for  that  sum. 

"And  now,"  said  Prior  Aymer,  "I  will  pray  you  of 
restitution  of  my  mules  and  palfreys,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  reverénd  brethren  attending  upon  me,  and  also  of  the 
gymmal  rings,  jewels,  and  fair  vestures,  of  which  I  have 
been  despoiled,  having  now  satisiied  you  for  my  ransom 
as  a  true  prisoner." 

"Touching  your  brethren,  Sir  Prior,"  said  Locksley, 
"they  shall  have  present  freedom,  it  were  unjust  to  de- 
tain  them;  touching  your  horses  and  mules,  they  shall 
also  be  res^ored,  with  such  spending  money  as  may  enable 
you  to  reach  York,  for  it  were  cruel  to  deprive  you  of  the 
means  of  joumeying.  But  as  conceming  rings,  jewels, 
chains,  and  what  else,  you  must  understand  that  we  are 
men  of  tender  consciences,  and  will  not  yield  to  a  vener- 
able  man  like  yourself,  who  should  be  dead  to  the  vanities 
of  this  life,  the  strong  temptation  to  break  the  rule  of  his 
foundation,  by  wearing  rings,  chains,  or  other  vain  gauds.'' 

"Think  what  you  do,  my  masters,"  said  the  Prior,  "ere 
you  put  your  hand  on  the  church's  patrimony.  These 
things  are  inter  res  sacras,^  and  I  wot  not  what  judgment 
might  ensue  were  they  to  be  handled  by  laical  hands." 

"I  will  take  care  of  that,  reverend  Prior,"  said  the 
Hermit  of  Copmanhurst;  "for  I  will  wear  them  myself." 

"Friend,  or  brother,"  said  the  Prior,  in  answer  to  this 
solution  of  his  doubts,  "  if  thou  hast  really  taken  religious 
orders,  I  pray  thee  to  look  how  thou  wilt  answer  to  thine 
oíficial  for  the  share  thou  hast  taken  in  this  day*s  work." 

"Friend  Prior,"  retumed  the  hermit,  "you  are  to 
know  that  I  belong  to  a  little  diocese,  where  I  am  my 
own  diocesan,  and  care  as  little  for  the  Bíshop  of  York 
as  I  do  for  the  Abbot  of  Jorvaulx,  the  Prior,  and  all  the 
convent. " 

"Thou  art  utterly  irregular,"  said  the  Prior;  "one  of 
1  Aniong  things  sacred. 
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those  disorderly  men,  who,  taking  on  them  the  sacred 
character  without  due  cause,  profáné  the  holy  rites,  and 
endanger  the  souls  of  those  who  take  counsel  at  theii 
hands,  lapides  pro  pane  condonantes  iis,  giving  them 
stones  instead  of  hread,  as  the  Vulgaté  *  hath  it. " 

"Nay,"  said  the  Friar,  "an  my  brain-pan  could  have 
been  broken  by  Latin,  it  had  not  held  bo  long  together. 
I  say,  that  easing  a  world  of  such  mis-proud  priests  a» 
thou  art  of  their  jewels  and  their  gimcracks  is  a  lawful 
spoiling  of  the  Egyptians." 

"Thou  be*st  a  hedge-priest, ^  said  the  Prior,  in  great 
wrath,    excommunicabo  vos.'' 

"Thou  be'st  thyself  more  like  a  thief  and  a  heretic,'' 
said  the  Friar,  equally  indignant;  "I  will  pouch  up  no 
such  affront  before  my  parishioners,  as  thou  thinkest  it 
not  shame  to  put  upon  me,  although  I  be  a  reverend  bro- 
ther  to  thee.  Ossa  ejus  perfringam^  I  will  break  your 
bones,  as  the  Vulgate  hath  it." 

"Holla! "  cried  the  captain,  "come  the  reverend  breth^ 
ren  to  such  terms  ?  Keep  thine  assurance  of  peace,  Friar. 
Prior,  an  thou  hast  not  made  thy  peace  perfect  with 
God,  provoke  the  Friar  no  f arther.  Hermit,  let  the  rev- 
erend father  depart  in  peace,  as  a  ransomed  man." 

The  yeomen  separated  the  incensed  priests,  who  con- 
tinued  to  raise  their  voices  vituperating  each  other  in  bad 
Latin,  which  the  Prior  delivered  the  more  fluently,  and 
the  hermit  with  the  greater  vehemence.  The  Prior  at 
length  recoUected  himself  sufficiently  to  be  aware  that  he 
was  compromising  his  dignity,  by  squabbling  with  such  a 
hedge-priest  as  the  outlaw's  chaplain,  and  being  joined 
by  his  attendants,  rode  off  with  considerably  less  pomp, 
and  in  a  much  more  apostolicai  condition,  so  far  as  worldly 
matters  were  concerned,  than  he  had  exhibited  before  this 
rencounter. 

It  remained  that  the  Jew  should  produce  somé  security 
for  the  ransom  which  he  was  to  pay  on  the  Prior's  ao- 
count,  as  well  as  upon  his  own.    He  gave,  accordingly, 
an  order  sealed  with  a  signet,  to  a  brother  of  his  tribe 
1  The  Latin  Bible.  ^  A  low  ignorant  priest. 
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at  York,  requiring  him  to  pay  to  the  bearer  the  sum  of 
a  thousand  crowns,  and  to  deliver  certain  merchandises 
specifíed  in  the  note. 

"My  brother  Sheva,"  he  said,  groaning  deeply,  "hath 
the  key  of  my  warehouses." 

"  And  of  the  vaulted  chamber  ? "  whispered  Locksley. 

"No,  no  —  may  Heaven  forefend!"  said  Isaac;  "evil 
is  the  hour  that  let  any  one  whomsoever  into  that  secret." 

"It  is  safe  with  me,"  said  the  outlaw,  "so  be  that 
this  thy  scroll  produce  the  sum  therein  nominated  and 
set  down.  But  what  now,  Isaac?  art.  dead?  art  stupe^ 
fiedí  hath  the  payment  of  a  thousand  crowns  put  thy 
daughter's  peril  out  of  thy  mindi " 

The  Jew  started  to  his  feet.  "No,  Diccon,  no  —  I 
will  presently  set  forth.  Farewell,  thou  whom  I  may  not 
call  good,  and  dare  not  and  will  not  call  evil.'' 

Yet,  ere  Isaac  departed,  the  outlaw  chief  bestowed  on 
him  this  parting  advicé:  "Be  liberal  of  thine  offers,  Isaac, 
and  spare  not  thy  purse  for  thy  daughter's  safety.  Credit 
me,  that  the  gold  thou  shalt  spare  in  her  cause  will  here- 
after  give  thee  as  much  agony  as  if  it  were  pouréd  molten 
down  thy  throat." 

Isaac  acquiesced  with  a  deep  groan,  and  set  forth  on 
his  journey,  accompanied  by  two  tall  foresters,  who  were 
to  be  his  guides,  and  at  the  same  time  his  guards,  through 
the  wood. 

The  Black  Knight,  who  had  seen  with  no  small  inter- 
est these  various  proceedings,  now  took  his  leave  of  the 
outlaw  in  turn;  nor  could  he  avoid  expressing  his  sur- 
prise  at  having  witnessed  so  much  civil  policy  amongst 
persons  cast  out  from  all  the  ordinary  protection  and  in- 
fluence  of  the  laws. 

"Good  fruit, -Sir  Knight,"  said  the  yeoman,  "will 
sometimes  grow  on  a  sorry  tree;  and  evil  times  are  not 
always  productive  of  evil  alone  and  unmixed.  Amongst 
those  who  are  drawn  into  this  lawless  state,  there  are, 
doubtless,  numbers  who  wish  to  exercise  its  license  with 
somé  moderation,  and  somé  who  regret,  it  may  be,  that  * 
they  are  obliged  to  foUow  such  a  trade  at  all." 
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"And  to  one  of  those,"  said  the  Knight,  "I  am  now, 
I  presume,  speaking." 

"  Sir  Knight, "  said  the  outlaw,  "  we  have  each  our  secret. 
You  are  welcome  to  form  your  judgment  of  me,  and  I  may 
nse  my  conjectures  touching  you,  though  neither  of  oui 
fihafts  may  hit  the  mark  they  are  shot  at.  But  as  I  do 
not  pray  to  be  admitted  into  your  mystery,  be  not  oífended 
that  I  preserve  my  own." 

"I  crave  pardon,  brave  outlaw, "said  the  Knight,  "your 
reproof  is  just.  But  it  may  be  we  shall  meet  héreafter 
with  less  of  concealment  on  either  side.  Meanwhile,  we 
part  friends,  do  we  not  ?  " 

"There  is  my  hand  upon  it,"  said  Locksley;  "and  I 
will  call  it  the  hand  of  a  true  Englishman,  though  an 
outlaw  f or  the  present. " 

"And  there  is  mine  in  retnm,"  said  the  Knight;  "and 
I  hold  it  honored  by  being  clasped  with  yours.  For  he 
that  does  good,  having  the  unlimited  power  to  do  evil, 
deserves  praise  not  only  for  the  good  which  he  performs, 
but  for  the  evil  which  he  forbears.  Fare-thee-well,  gal- 
lant  outlaw ! " 

Thus  partéd  that  fair  fellowship ;  and  he  of  the  Fetter- 
lock,  mounting  upon  his  strong  war-horse,  rode  oŰ  through 
the  forest. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

King  John.   I  *11  teli  thee  what,  my  frieod, 
He  Í8  s  very  serpent  in  my  way; 
And  whereaoe*er  thia  f  oot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  lies  bef ore  me.   Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 

SHAKaspmABB,  King  t/oAn. 

There  was  brave  feasting  in  the  Castle  of  York,  to 
which  Prince  John  had  invited  those  nobles,  prelates,  and 
leaders,  by  whose  assistance  he  hoped  to  carry  through  his 
ambitious  projects  upon  his  brother's.  throne.  Waldemar 
Fitzurse,  his  able  and  politic  agent,  was  at  secret  work 
among  them,  tempering  all  to  that  pitch  of  courage  which 
was  necessary  in  making  an  open  declaration  of  their  pur- 
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pose.  But  tlieir  enterprise  was  delayed  by  the  absence  of 
more  than  one  main  limb  of  the  confederacy.  The  stub- 
born  and  daring,  though  brutal  courage  of  Front-de-BoBuf ; 
the  buoyant  spirits  and  bold  bearing  of  De  Bracy;  the 
sagacity,  martial  experience,  and  renowned  valor  of  Brian 
de  Bois-Guilbert,  were  important  to  the  success  of  their 
conspiracy ;  and  while  cursing  in  secret  their  unnecessary 
and  unmeaning  absence,  neither  John  nor  his  adviseí 
dared  to  proceed  without  them.  Isaac  the  Jew  also 
seemed  to  have  vánished,  and  with  him  the  hope  of  cer- 
tain  sums  of  money,  making  up  the  subsidy  for  which 
Prince  John  had  contracted  with  that  Israelite  and  his 
brethren.  This  deficiency  was  likely  to  prove  perilous  in 
an  eniergency  so  critical. 

It  was  on  the  moming  after  the  fali  of  Torquilstone, 
that  a  conf  iised  report  began  to  spread  abroad  in  the  city 
of  York,  tliat  De  Bracy  and  Bois-Guilbert,  with  their 
confederate  Front-de-BcBuf,  had  been  taken  or  slain. 
Waldemar  brought  the  rumor  to  Prince, John,  announcing 
that  he  feared  its  truth  the  more  that  they  had  set  out 
with  a  sniall  attendance,  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
an  assault  on  the  Saxon  Gedric  and  his  attendants.  At 
another  time  the  Prince  would  have  treated  this  deed  of 
violence  as  a  good  jest;  but  now  that  it  interfered  with 
and  impeded  his  own  plans,  he  exclaimed  against  the  per- 
petrators, and  spoke  of  the  broken  laws,  and  the  infringe- 
ment  of  public  order  and  of  priváté  property,  in  a  tone 
which  might  have  become  King  Alfréd. 

"  The  unprincipled  marauders ! "  he  said ;  "  were  I  ever 
to  become  monarch  of  England,  I  would  hang  such  trans- 
gressors  over  the  drawbridges  of  their  own  castles." 

"But  to  become  monarch  of  England,"  said  his  Ahitho- 
phel  ^  cooUy,  "  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  your  GÍrace 
should  endure  the  transgressions  of  these  unprincipled 
marauders,  but  that  you  should  aíFord  them  your  protec- 
tion,  notwithstanding  your  laudable  zeal  for  the  laws  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  infringing.  We  shall  be  finely  helped, 
if  the  churl  Saxons  should  have  realized  your  Grace'a 
1  King  David's  counsellor.   S«e  2  Samael  xv.  12,  and  xvii.  23. 
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vision,  of  converting  feiidal  drawbridges  into  gibbets;  and 
yonder  bold-spirited  Cedric  seemeth  one  to  whom  such  an 
imagination  might  occur.  Your  Grace  is  well  aware,  it 
will  be  dangerous  to  stir  without  Front-de-Boeuf,  De 
Bracy,  and  the  Templar;  and  yet  we  have  gone  too  far 
to  recede  with  safety." 

Prince  John  struck  his  forehead  with  impatience,  and 
then  began  to  stride  up  and  down  the  apartment. 

"The  villains,"  he  said,  "the  base  treacherous  villains, 
to  desert  me  at  this  pinch ! " 

"Nay,  say  rather  the  feather-pated  giddy  madmen,'' 
said  Waldemar,  "who  must  be  toying  with  follies  when 
such  business  was  in  hand." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  í said  the  Prince,  stopping  short 
before  Waldemar. 

"I  know  nothing  which  can  be  done,"  answered  his 
counsellor,  "save  that  which  I  have  already  taken  order 
for.  I  came  not  to  bewail  this  evil  chance  with  your 
Grace,  until  I  hadrdone  my  best  to  remedy  it." 

"Thou  art  ever  my  better  angel,  Waldemar,"  said  the 
Prince;  "and  when  I  have  such  a  chancellor  to  advise 
withal,  the  reign  of  John  will  be  renowned  in  our  annals. 
What  hast  thou  commanded  ?  " 

"I  have  ordered  Louis  Winkelbrand,  De  Bracy 's  lieu- 
tenant,  to  cause  his  trumpet  sound  to  horse,  and  to  dis- 
play his  banner,  and  to  set  presently  forth  towards  the 
castle  of  Front-de-Boeuf,  to  do  what  yet  may  be  done  for 
the  succor  of  our  friends." 

Prince  John*s  face  flushed  with  the  pride  of  a  spoilt 
child,  who  has  undergone  what  it  conceives  to  be  an 
insult. 

"JBy  the  face  of  God!"  he  said,  "Waldemar  Fitzurse, 
much  hast  thou  taken  upon  thee !  and  over  malapert  thou 
wert  to  cause  trumpet  to  blow,  or  banner  to  be  raised  in 
a  town  where  ourselves  were  in  presence,  without  our 
express  command." 

"  I  crave  your  Grace's  pardon, "  said  Fitzurse,  intemally 
cursing  the  idle  vanity  of  his  patron ;  "  but  when  time 
pressed^  and  even  the  loss  of  minutes  might  be  fatál,  I 
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Jtidged  it  best  to  take  this  much  burden  upon  me,  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance  to  your  Grace's  interest." 

"Thou  art  pardoned,  Fitzurse,"  said  the  Prince, 
gravely;  "thy  purpose  hath  atoned  for  tliy  hasty  rash- 
ness.  But  whom  have  we  here  í  De  Bracy  himself ,  by 
the  rocd!  and  in  strange  guise  doth  he  come  before  us." 

It  was  indeed  De  Bracy,  "bloody  with  spurring,  fiery 
red  with  speed."  His  armor  bore  all  the  marks  of  the 
late  obstinate  fray,  being  broken,  defaced,  and  stained 
with  blood  in  many  places,  and  covered  with  clay  and 
dust  írom  the  erest  to  the  spur.  Undoing  his  helmet,  he 
placed  it  on  the  table,  and  stood  a  moment  as  ií  to  collect 
himself  before  he  told  his  news. 

"De  Bracy,"  said  Prince  John,  "what  means  this? 
Speak,  I  charge  thee!    Are  the  Saxons  in  rebellion?  " 

"Speak,  De  Bracy,"  said  Fitzurse,  almost  in  the  same 
moment  with  his  master,  "thou  wert  wont  to  be  a  man. 
Where  is  the  Templar  ?    Where  Front-de-Boeuf  1 " 

"The  Templar  is  fled,"  said  De  Bracy;  "Front-de- 
Boeuf  you  will  never  see  more.  He  has  found  a  red  grave 
among  the  blazing  rafters  of  his  own  castle,  and  I  alone 
am  escaped  to  teli  you." 

"Cold  news,"  said  Waldemar,  "to  us,  though  you 
speak  of  fire  and  conflagration." 

"The  worst  news  is  not  yet  said,"  answered  De  Bracy; 
and,  coming  up  to  Prince  John,  he  uttered  in  a  low  and 
emphatic  tone,  "  Richárd  is  in  England.  I  have  seen  and 
spoken  with  him. " 

Prince  John  tumed  pale,  tottered,  and  caught  at  the 
back  of  an  oaken  bench  to  support  himself,  much  like  to 
a  man  who  receives  an  arrow  in  his  bosom. 

"Thou  ravest,  De  Bracy,"  said  Fitzurse,  "it  cannot 
be." 

"It  is  as  true  as  truth  itself,"  said  De  Bracy.  "I  was 
his  prisoner,  and  spoke  with  him." 

"With  Richárd  Plantagenet,  sayest  thouí"  continued 
Fitzurse. 

"With  Richárd  Plantagenet,"  replied  De  Bracy,  "with 
Richárd  Coeur-de-Lion,  with  Richárd  of  England." 
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"And  thou  wert  his  prisoner?"  said  Waldemar;  "lie 
is  then  at  the  liead  of  a  power  ? " 

"No  —  only  a  few  outlawed  yeomen  were  around  him, 
and  to  these  his  person  is  unknown.  I  heard  him  say  he 
was  about  to  depart  from  them.  He  joined  them  only  to 
assist  at  the  storming  of  Torquilstone. " 

"Ay,"  said  Fitzurse,  "such  is  indeed  the  fashion  of 
Richárd  —  a  tnie  knight-errant  he,  and  will  wander  in 
wild  adventure,  trasting  the  prowess  of  his  single  arm, 
like  any  Sir  Guy  or  Sir  Bevis,^  while  the  weighty  aífairs 
of  his  kingdom  slumber,  and  his  own  safety  is  endan- 
gered.    What  dost  thou  propose  to  do,  De  Bracy  ? " 

"  I  í  I  oífered  Kichard  the  service  of  my  Free  Lances, 
and  he  refused  them.  I  will  lead  them  to  Hull,  seize  on 
shipping,  and  embark  f or  Flanders ;  thanks  to  the  bustling 
times,  a  man  of  action  will  always  íind  employment. 
And  thou,  Waldemar,  wilt  thou  take  lance  and  shield, 
and  lay  down  thy  policies,  and  wend  along  with  me,  and 
share  the  f  ate  which  God  sends  us  ? " 

"I  am  too  old,  Maurice,  and  I  have  a  daughter,"  an- 
swered  Waldemar. 

"  Give  her  to  me,  Fitzurse,  and  I  will  maintain  her  as 
fits  her  rank,  with  the  help  of  lance  and  stirrup,"  said  De 
Bracy. 

"Not  so,"  answered  Fitzurse;  "I  will  take  sanctuary  in 
this  church  of  Saint  Péter.  The  Archbishop  is  my  swprn 
brother. " 

During  this  discourse,  Prince  John  had  gradually  awak- 
ened  from  the  stupor  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by 
the  unexpected  intelligence,  and  had  been  attentive  to  th« 
conversation  which  passed  betwixt  his  f oUowers.  "  They 
fali  off  from  me,'*  he  said  to  himself ;  "they  hold  no  more 
by  me  than  a  withered  leaf  by  the  bough  when  a  breezG 
blows  on  it !  Hell  and  fiends  I  can  I  shape  no  means  f oi 
myself  when  I  am  deserted  by  these  cravens?"  He 
paused,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  diabolical  passión 

1  Both  le^ndary  En^i^liRh  heroen.  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  the  Biibject 
of  many  old  ballads,  and  Sir  Bevis  ia  celebrated  iu  the  Arthurian  ro« 
maiices. 
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in  the  constrained  laugh  with  which  be  at  length  broke  in 
on  their  conversation, 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  my  good  lords,  by  the  light  of  Our 
Lady's  brow,  I  beid  ye  sage  men,  bold  men,  ready-witteá 
men;  yet  ye  throw  down  wealth,  honor,  pleasure,  all  that 
our  noble '  game  promised  you,  at  the  moment  it  might  be 
won  by  one  bold  cast !  " 

"I  understand  you  not,"  said  De  Bracy.  "  As  soon  aa 
Bichard's  return  is  blowh  abroad,  he  will  be  at  the  bead 
of  an  army,  and  all  is  then  over  with  us.  I  would  couu- 
sel  you,  my  lord,  either  to  fly  to  Francé,  or  take  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  Queen  Mother.'' 

"I  seek  no  safety  for  myself,"  said  Prince  John,  haugh- 
tily;  "that  I  could  secure  by  a  word  spoken  to  my 
brother.  But  although  you.  De  Bracy,  and  you,  Walde- 
mar  Fitzurse,  are  so  ready  to  abandon  me,  I  should  not 
greatly  delight  to  see  your  heads  blackening  on  Clifford's 
gate  yonder.  Thinkest  thou,  Waldemar,  that  the  wily 
A.rchbishop  will  not  suffer  thee  to  be  taken  from  the  very 
homs  of  the  altar,  would  it  make  his  peace  with  King 
Kichard?  And  forgettest  thou.  De  Bracy,  that  Kobert 
Estoteville  lies  betwixt  thee  and  Hull  with  all  his  forces, 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  is  gathering  his  f oUowers  ?  If 
we  had  reason  to  fear  these  levies  even  before  Kichard's 
retum,  trowest  thou  there  is  any  doubt  now  which  party 
their  leaders  will  take  í  Trust  me,  Estoteville  alone  has 
strength  enough  to  drive  all  thy  Free  Lances  into  the 
Humber."  Waldemar  Fitzurse  and  De  Bracy  looked  in 
each  other's  faces  with  blank  dismay.  "There  is  but  one 
road  to  safety,"  continued  the  Prince,  and  his  brow  grew 
black  as  midnight;  "this  object  of  our  terror  journeya 
alone.    He  must  be  met  withal." 

"Not  by  me,"  said  De  Bracy,  hastily;  "I  was  his  pris- 
oner,  and  he  took  me  to  mercy.  I  will  not  harm  a  feather 
in  his  erest." 

"  Who  spoke  of  harming  him  í "  said  Prince  John, 
with  a  hardened  laugh ;  "  the  knave  will  say  next  that  I 
meant  he  should  slay  him!  No  —  a  prison  were  better; 
and  whether  in  Britain  or  Austria,  what  matters  itt 
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Things  will  be  but  as  they  were  when  we  commenced  oni 
enterprise.  It  was  founded  on  the  hope  that  Bichard 
would  remain  a  captive  in  Germany.  Our  iincle  Bobért 
lived  and  died  in  the  castle  of  Carditfe." 

"Ay,  butj"  said  Waldemar,  "your  sire  Henry  sate 
more  fírm  in  his  seat  than  your  Grace  can.  I  say  the 
best  prison  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  sexton  —  no 
dungeon  like  a  church- vauit !    I  have  said  my  say.'' 

"Prison  or  tomb,"  said  De  Bracy,  "I  wash  my  hands 
of  the  whole  matter." 

"Villáin!"  said  Prince  John,  "thou  wouldst  not  be- 
wray  our  counsel  ? " 

"Counsel  was  never  bewrayed  by  me,"  said  De  Bracy, 
haughtily,  "  nor  must  the  name  of  villáin  be  coupled  with 
mine  I " 

"Peace,  Sir  Knight!"  said  Waldemar;  "and  you, 
good  my  lord,  forgive  the  scruples  of  valiant  De  Bracy;  I 
trust  I  shall  soon  remove  them." 

"That  passes  your  eloquence,  Fitzurse,"  replied  the 
Knight. 

"Why,  good  Sir  Maurice,"  rejoined  the  wily  politician, 
"start  not  aside  like  a  scared  steed,  without,  at  least^ 
considering  the  object  of  your  terror.  This  Bichard  — 
but  a  day  since,  and  it  would  have  been  thy  dearest  wish 
fco  have  met  him  hand  to  hand,  in  the  ranks  of  battle  — 
a  hundred  times  I  have  heard  thee  wish  it. " 

"Ay,"  said  De  Bracy,  "but  that  was  as  thou  sayest, 
hand  to  hand,  and  in  the  ranks  of  battle !  Thou  never 
heardest  me  breathe  a  thought  of  assaulting  him  alone, 
and  in  a  f orest. " 

"Thou  art  no  good  knight  if  thou  dost  scruple  at  it," 
said  Waldemar.  "  Was  it  in  battle  that  Lancelot  de  Lac^ 
and  Sir  Tristram  won  renown  ?  or  was  it  not  by  encoun- 
tering  gigantic  knights  under  the  shade  of  deep  and  iin- 
known  f orests  í " 

"Ay,  but  I  promise  you,"  said  De  Bracy,  "that  nei- 
ther  Tristram  nor  Lancelot  would  have  been  match,  hand 

1  One  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Tabie.   See  Tennyson's  IdyUi  oftké 
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to  hand,  f or  Bichard  Plantagenet,  and  I  think  it  was  not 
their  wont  to  take  the  odds  against  a  single  man.'^ 

"Thou  art  mad,  De  Bracy.  What  is  it  we  propose  to 
thee,  a  liired  and  retained  captain  of  Free  Companions, 
whose  swords  are  purchased  for  Prince  John's  servicéi 
Thou  art  apprised  of  our  enemy,  and  then  thou  scruplest, 
though  thy  patron' s  fortunes,  those  of  thy  comrades, 
thine  own,  and  the  life  and  honor  of  every  one  amongst 
U8,  are  at  stake ! " 

"I  teli  you,"  said  De  Bracy,  suUenly,  "that  he  gave 
me  i^y  life.  True,  he  sent  me  from  his  presence,  and 
ref used  my  homage  —  so  far  I  owe  him  neither  f avor  nor 
allegiance  —  but  I  will  not  lift  hand  against  him." 

*^It  needs  not — send  Louis  Winkelbrand  and  a  scora 
of  thy  lances." 

"Ye  have  sufficient  rufíians  of  your  own,"  said  De 
Bracy;  "not  one  of  mine  shall  budge  on  such  an  errand." 

"Art  thou  so  obstinate,  De  Bracy í "  said  Prince  John; 
"  and  wilt  thou  f orsake  me,  af  ter  so  many  protestations  of 
zeal  for  my  service  í " 

"I  mean  it  not,"  said  De  Bracy;  "I  will  abide  by  you 
in  aught  that  becomes  a  knight,  whether  in  the  lists  or  in 
the  camp ;  but  this  highway  practice  comes  not  within  my 
vow." 

"Come  hither,  Waldemar,"  said  Prince  John.  "An 
unhappy  Prince  am  1.  My  father,  King  Henry,  had 
faithful  servants.  He  had  but  to  say  that  he  was  plagued 
with  a  f acetious  priest,  and  the  blood  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
saint  though  he  was,  stained  the  steps  of  his  own  altar. 
Tracy,  Morville,  Brito,*  loyal  and  daring  subjects,  your 
names,  your  spirit,  are  extinct!  and  although  Reginald 
Fitzurse  hath  left  a  son,  he  has  fallen  off  from  his  father's 
fidelity  and  courage." 

"He  has  fallen  off  from  neither,"  said  Waldemar  Fitz- 
urse;  "and  since  it  may  not  better  be,  I  will  take  on  me 

1  As  Scott  remindR  ns  in  a  footnote.  Reginald  Fitzui^e,  WíV.iam  de 
Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morville,  and  Richárd  Brito  were  tlie  gentlemen  of  Henry 
the  Sccond's  houHehold  who,  instigated  by  eome  passiouate  expressions  of 
their  soveroign,  slew  the  celebrated  Thomas  á  Becket 
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the  conduct  of  this  perilous  enterprise.  Dearly,  however, 
did  my  father  purchase  the  praise  of  a  zealous  íriend;  and 
yet  did  his  proof  of  loyalty  to  Henry  fali  far  short  of 
what  I  am  about  to  afford;  for  rather  would  I  assail  a 
whole  calendar  of  saints,  than  put  spear  in  rest  against 
Co9ur-de-Lion.  De  Bracy,  to  thee  I  must  trust  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  the  doubtful,  and  to  guard  Frince  John's 
person.  If  you  receive  such  news  as  I  trust  to  send  you, 
our  enterprise  will  no  longer  wear  a  doubtful  aspect. 
Page,"  he  said,  "hie  to  my  lodgings,  and  teli  my  armorer 
to  be  there  in  readiness ;  and  bid  Stephen  Wetheral,  ^road 
Thoresby,  and  the  Three  Spears  of  Spyinghow  come  to 
me  instantly;  and  let  the  scout-master,  Hugh  Bárdon, 
attend  me  also.  Adieu,  my  Prince,  till  better  times." 
Thus  speaking,  he  left  the  apartment. 

"He  goes  to  make  my  brother  prisoner,"  said  Prince 
John  to  De  Bracy,  "with  as  little  touch  of  compunction 
as  if  it  but  concerned  the  liberty  of  a  Saxon  franklin.  I 
trust  he  will  observe  our  orders,  and  use  our  dear  Bich- 
ard's  person  with  all  due  respect." 

De  Bracy  only  answered  by  a  smile. 

"By  the  light  of  Our  Lady's  brow,"  said  Prince  John, 
"  our  orders  to  him  were  most  precise  —  though  it  may  be 
you  heárd  them  not,  as  we  stood  together  in  the  oriel 
window.  Most  clear  and  positive  was  our  charge  that 
Eichard's  safety  should  be  cared  for,  and  woe  to  Walde- 
mar's  head  if  he  transgress  it! " 

"I  had  better  pass  to  his  lodgings,"  said  De  Bracy, 
"  and  make  him  fully  aware  of  your  Grace's  pleasure ;  for, 
as  it  quite  escaped  my  ear,  it  may  not  perchance  hava 
reached  that  of  Waldemar." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Prince  John,  impatiently,  "I  prom- 
ise  thee  he  heard  me ;  and  besides,  1  have  farther  occupa- 
tion  for  thee.  Maurice,  come  hither;  let  me  lean  on  thy 
shoulder. " 

They  walked  a  turn  through  the  hall  in  this  farailiar 
postnre,  and  Prince  John,  with  an  air  of  the  most  confi- 
dential  intimacy,  proceeded  to  say,  "What  thinkest  thou 
of  this  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  my  De  Bracy  ?    He  trusts  to 
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be  our  Chancellor.  Surely  we  will  pause  ere  we  give  an 
oöice  so  high  to  one  who  shows  evidently  how  little  he  rev- 
erences  our  blood,  by  his  so  readily  undertaking  this  enter- 
prise  against  Kichard.  Thou  dost  think,  I  warrant,  that 
thou  hast  lost  somewhat  of  our  regard,  by  thy  boldly  declin- 
ing  this  unpleasing  task.  But  no,  Maurice,  I  rather  honor 
thee  for  thy  virtuous  constancy.  There  are  things  most 
necessary  to  be  done,  the  perpetrator  of  which  we  neither 
love  nor  honor;  and  there  may  be  refusals  to  sérve  us, 
which  shall  rather  exalt  in  our  estimation  those  who  deny 
our  request.  The  arrest  of  my  unfortunate  brother  forms 
no  such  good  title  to  the  high  ofl&ce  of  Chancellor,  as  thy 
,  chivalrous  and  courageous  denial  establishes  in  thee  to 
the  truncheon  of  High  Marshal.  Think  of  this.  De  Bracy, 
and  begone  to  thy  charge." 

"  Fickle  tyrant ! "  muttered  De  Bracy,  as  he  lef t  the 
presence  of  the  Prince;  "evil  luck  have  they  who  trust 
thee.  Thy  Chancellor,  indeed !  He  who  hath  the  keep- 
ing  of .  thy  conscience  shall  have  an  easy  charge,  I  trow. 
But  High  Marshal  of  England!  that,''  he  said,  extending 
his  arm,  as  if  to  grasp  the  baton  of  office,  and  assuming 
a  lof tier  stride  along  the  antechamber,  —  "  that  is  indeed 
a  prize  worth  playing  for !  " 

De  Bracy  had  no  sooner  left  the  apartment  than  Prince 
John  summoned  an  attendant. 

"Bid  Hugh  Bárdon,  our  scout-master,  come  hither,  as 
soon  as  he  shall  have  spoken  with  Waldemar  Fitzurse." 

The  scout-master  arrived  after  a  brief  delay,  during 
which  John  traversed  the  apartment  with  unequal  and 
disordered  steps. 

"Bárdon,"  said  he,  "what  did  Waldemar  desire  of 
thee?" 

"Two  resolute  men,  well  acquainted  with  these  north- 
em  wilds,  and  skilful  in  tracking  the  tread  of  man  and 
horse. '' 

"And  thou  hast  fitted  him? " 

"Let  your  Grace  never  trust  me  else,"  answered  the 
master  of  the  spies.  "One  is  from  Hexamshire;  he  is 
wont  to  trace  the  Tynedale  and  Teviotdale  thieves  as  a 
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bloodhoimd  foUows  the  slot  of  a  hurt  deer.  The  other 
is  Yorkshire  bred,  and  has  twanged  his  bowstring  right 
of t  in  merry  Sherwood ;  he  knows  each  glade  and  dingle, 
oopse  and  highwood,  betwixt  this  and  Kichmond." 

"'Tis  well,"  said  the  Prince.  "Goes  Waldemar  forth 
with  them?" 

"Instantly,"  said  Bárdon. 

"  With  what  attendance  ? "  asked  John,  carelessly. 

"Broad  Thoresby  goes  with  him,  and  Wetheral,  whom 
they  call,  for  his  cruelty,  Stephen  Steel-heart,  and  three 
northern  men-at-arms  that  belonged  to  Italph  Middleton's 
gang  —  they  are  called  the  Spears  of  Spyinghow, " 

"'Tis  well,"  said  Prince  John;  then  added,  after  a 
^oment's  pause,  "Bárdon,  it  imports  our  service  that 
thou  keep  a  stritit  watch  on  Maurice  de  Bracy  —  so  that 
he  shall  not  observe  it,  however.  And  let  us  know  of 
his  motions  írom  time  to  time  —  with  whom  he  converses, 
what  he  proposeth.  Fail  not  in  this,  as  thou  wilt  be 
answerable. " 

Hugh  Bárdon  bowed,  and  retired. 

"If  Maurice  betrays  me,"  said  Prince  John,  "if  he 
betrays  me,  as  his  bearing  leads  me  to  fear,  I  will  have 
his  head,  were  Kichard  thundering  at  the  gates  of  York." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Aronse  the  tiger  of  Hyrcanlan  deserts, 
/-  Stríye  with  the  half-starved  Ilon  for  his  prey ; 

Legaer  the  riakf  than  rouae  the  alombering  flro 
Of  wUd  Fanaticíam. 

AxoimiODi. 

OuB  tale  now  returns  to  Isaac  of  York.  Mounted 
upon  a  mule,  the  gift  of  the  outlaw,  with  two  tall  yeo- 
men  to  act  as  his  guard  and  guides,  the  Jew  had  set  out 
for  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe,  for  the  purppse  of 
negotiating  his  daughter's  redemption.  The  Preceptory 
was  but  a  day's  journey  from  the  demolished  castle  of 
Torquilstone,  and  the  Jew  had  hoped  to  reach  it  before 
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nightf all ;  accordingly,  having  dismissed  his  guides  at  the 
verge  of  the  forest,  and  rewarded  them  with  a  piece  of 
fiilver,  he  began  \o  press  on  with  such  speed  as  his  Mreari- 
ness  permitted  him  to  exert.  But  his  strength  failed  hira 
totally  ere  he  had  reached  within  four  miles  of  the  Teni- 
ple  Court;  racking  pains  shot  along  his  back  and  through 
his  limbs,  and  the  excessive  anguish  which  he  felt  at 
heart  being  now  augmented  by  bodily  suífering,  he  was 
rendered  altogether  incapable  of  proceeding  farther  than 
a  small  market-town,  where  dwelt  a  Jewish  Kabbi  of  his 
tribe,  eminent  in  the  medical  profession,  and  to  whom* 
Isaac  was  well  known.  Nathan  Ben  Israel  received  his 
suffering  countryman  with  that  kindness  which  the  law 
prescribed,  and  which  the  Jews  practised  to  each  other. 
He  insisted  on  his  betaking  himself  to  repose,  and  used 
such  remedíes  as  were  then  in  most  repute  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  fever,  which  terror,  fatigue,  ill-usage,  and 
sorrow  had  brought  upon  the  poor  old  Jew. 

On  the  morrow,  when  Isaac  proposed  to  arise  and  pur- 
sue  his  journey,  Nathan  remonstrated  against  his  purpose, 
both  as  his  host  and  as  his  physician.  It  might  cost  him, 
he  said,  his  life.  But  Isaac  replied,  that  more  than  life  . 
and  death  depended  upon  his  going  that  moming  to  Tem- 
plestowe. 

"  To  Templestowe ! "  said  his  host,  with  surprise ;  again 
felt  his  pulse,  and  then  muttered  to  himself,  "His  fever 
is  abated,  yet  seems  his  mind  somewhat  alienated  and 
disturbed." 

"And  why  not  to  Templestowe  ? "  answered  his  ^atient. 
"  I  grant  thee,  Nathan,  that  it  is  a  dwelling  of  those  to 
whom  the  despised  Children  of  the  Promise  are  a  stum- 
bling-block  and  an  abomination;  yet  thou  knowest  that 
pressing  affairs  of  traffic  sometimes  carry  us  among  these 
bloodthirsty  Nazarene  soldiers,  and  that  we  visit  the  Pre- 
ceptories  of  the  Templars,  as  well  as  the  Commanderies  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers,  as  they  are  called. "  * 

1  The  establishments  of  the  Templars  were  calIed  Preceptories,  and  of 
the  Kiiip:hts  of  St.  John  Commanderies ;.  but  these  names  were  sometimes 
interchanged. 
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"I  know  it  well,"  said  Kathan;  "but  wottest  thou  that 
Lucas  de  Beaumanoir,  the  chief  of  tbeir  Order,  and  whom 
they  term  Grand  Master,  is  now  himfielf  at  Temple- 
étowe?" 

"I  know  it  not,'^  said  Isaac;  "our  last  letters  from 
nir  brethren  at  Paris  advised  us  that  he  was  at  that  city 
^eseeching  Philip  for  aid  against  the  Sultan  Saladine." 

"He  hath  since  come  to  England,  iinexpected  by  his 
örethren,"  said  Ben  Israel;  "and  he  cometh  among  them 
with  a  strong  and  outstretched  arm  to  correct  and  punish. 
His  countenance  is  kindled  in  anger  against  those  who 
have  departed  from  the  vow  which  they  have  made,  and 
great  is  the  fear  of  those  sons  of  BeliaL  Thou  must  have 
heard  of  his  name  ? " 

"It  is  well  known  unto  me,"  said  Isaac;  "the  (rentiles 
deliver  this  Lucas  Beaumanoir  as  a  man  zealous  to  slaying 
for  every  point  of  the  Kazarene  law;  and  our  brethren 
have  termed  him  a  fierce  destroyer  of  the  Saracens,  and 
a  cruel  tyrant  to  the  Children  of  the  Promise." 

"And  truly  have  they  termed  him,"  said  Nathan  the 
physician.  "Other  Templars  may  be  moved  from  the 
purpose  of  their  heart  by  pleasure,  or  bribed  by  promise 
of  gold  and  silver;  but  Beaumanoir  is  of  a  dififerent  stamp 
—  hating  sensuality,  despising  treasure,  and  pressing  for- 
ward  to  that  which  they  call  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
The  God  of  Jacob  speedily  send  it  unto  him,  and  unto 
them  all!  Specially  hath  this  proud  man  extended  his 
glove  over  the  children  of  Judah,  as  holy  Dávid  over 
Edom,' holding  the  murder  of  a  Jew  to  be  an  oflfering  of 
as  sweet  savor  as  the  death  of  a  Saracen.  Impious  and 
falsé  things  has  he  said  even  of  the  virtues  of  our  medi- 
cines,  as  if  they  were^  the  devices  of  Satan.  The  Lord 
rebuke  him  I " 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Isaac,  "I  must  present  myself  at 
Templestowe,  though  he  hath  made  his  face  like  unto  a 
fiery  furnace  se  ven  times  beated." 

He  then  explained  to  Nathan  the  pressing  cause  of  his 
journey.  The  Rabbi  listened  with  interest,  and  testified 
his  sympathy  after  the  fashion  of  his  people,  rending  his 
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clothes,  and  saying,  "Ah,  my  daughter!  ah,  my  daughter! 
Alas !  f or  the  beauty  of  Zion !  Alas !  for  the  captivity  of 
Israel!'' 

"Thou  seest,"  said  Isaac,  "how  it  stands  with  me, 
and  that  I  may  not  tarry.  Peradventure,  the  presence  of 
this  Lucas  Beaumanoir,  being  the  chief  man  over  them, 
may  turn  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  from  the  ill  which  he 
doth  meditate,  and  that  he  may  deliver  to  me  my  beloved 
daughter  Rebecca." 

"Go  thou,"  said  Nathan  Ben  Israel,  "and  be  wise,  for 
wisdom  availed  Dániel  in  the  den  of  lions  into  which  he 
was  cast;  and  may  it  go  well  with  thee,  even  as  thine 
heart  wisheth.  Yet,  if  thou  canst,  keep  thee  from  the 
presence  of  the  Grand  Master,  for  to  do  foul  scorn  to  our 
people  is  his  morning  and  evening  delight.  It  may  be 
if  thou  couldst  speak  with  Bois-Guilbert  in  priváté,  thou 
shalt  the  better  prevail  with  him ;  for  nien  say  that  these 
accursed  Nazarenes  are  not  of  one  mind  in  the  Preceptory. 
May  their  counsels  be  confounded  and  brought  to  shame! 
But  do  thou,  brother,  re  turn  to  me  as  if  it  were  to  the 
house  of  thy  father,  and  bring  me  word  how  it  has  sped 
with  thee ;  and  well  do  I  hope  thou  wilt  bring  with  thee 
Rebecca,  even  the  scholar  of  the  wise  Miriam,  whose 
cures  the  Gentiles  slandered  as  if  they  had  been  wrought 
by  necromancy." 

Isaac  accordingly  bade  his  friend  farewell,  and  about 
an  hour's  riding  brought  him  before  the  Preceptory  of 
Templestowe. 

This  establishment  of  the  Templars  was  seated  amidst 
fair  meadows  and  pastures,  which  the  devotion  of  the 
former  Preceptor  had  bestowed  upon  their  Order.  .  It 
was  strong  and  well  fortified,  a  point  never  neglected  by 
these  knights,  and  which  the  disordered  state  of  England 
rendered  peculiarly  necessary.  Two  halberdiers,  elad  in 
black,  guarded  the  drawbridge,  and  others,  in  the  same 
sad  livery,  glided  to  and  fro  upon  the  wall  with  a  funeral 
pace,  resembling  spectres  more  than  soldiers.  The  infe- 
rior  officers  of  the  Order  were  thus  dressed,  ever  since 
their  use  of  white  garments,  similar  to  those  of  the  knights 
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and  esquires,  had  given  rise  to  a  combination  of  certain 
falsé  brethren  in  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  terming 
themselves  Templars,  and  bringing  great  dishonor  on  Ihe 
Order.  A  knight  was  now  and  then  seen  to  cross  the 
court  in  his  long  white  cloak,  his  head  depressed  on  his 
breast,  and  his  arnis  földed.  They  passed  each  other,  if 
they  chanced  to  nieet,  with  a  slow,  solemn,  and  mute 
greeting;  for  such  was  the  rule  of  their  Order,  quoting 
thereupon  the  holy  texts,  "In  niany  words  thou  shalt 
not  avoid  sin,"  and  "Life  and  death  are  in  the  power 
of  the  tongue.'*  In  a  word,  the  stern  ascetic  rigor  of  the 
Temple  discipline,  which  had  been  so  long  exchanged  for 
prodigal  and  licentious  indulgence,  seemed  at  once  to  have 
revived  at  Templestowe  under  the  severe  eye  of  Lucas 
Beaumanoir. 

Isaac  paused  at  the  gate,  to  consider  how  he  might  seek 
entrance  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  bespeak  favor ;  for 
he  was  well  aware,  that  to  his  unhappy  race  the  reviving 
fanaticism  of  the  Order  was  not  less  dangerous  than  their 
unprincipled  licentiousness ;  and  that  his  religion  would 
be  the  object  of  hate  and  persecution  in  the  one  case,  as 
his  wealth  wouid  have  exposed  him  in  the  other  to  the 
extortions  of  unrelenting  oppression. 

Meantime  Lucas  Beaumanoir  walked  in  a  small  garden 
belonging  to  the  Preceptory,  included  within  the  precincts 
of  its  exteriőr  fortification,  and  held  sad  and  confidential 
communication  with  a  brother  of  his  Order,  who  had  come 
in  his  company  frora  Palestine. 

The  Grand  Master  was  a  man  advanced  in  age,  as  was 
testified  by  his  long  gray  beard,  and  the  shaggy  gray  eye- 
brows  overhanging  eyes,  of  which,  however,  years  had 
been  unable  to  quench  the  fire.  A  formidable  warrior, 
his  thin  and  severe  features  retained  the  soldier's  fierce- 
ness  of  expression;  an  ascetic  bigot,  they  were  no  lesa 
marked  by  the  emaciation  of  abstinence,  and  the  spiritual 
pride  of  the  self-satisfied  devotee.  Yet  with  these  severer 
traits  of  physiognomy,  there  was  mixed  somewhat  strik- 
ing  and  noble,  arising,  doubtless,  from  the  great  part 
which  his  high  office  called  upon  him  to  act  among  mon- 
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archs  and  princes,  and  írom  the  habitual  exercise  of  su- 
preme  authority  over  the  valiant  and  high-born  knights 
who  were  united  by  the  rules  of  the  Order.  His  stature 
was  tall,  and  his  gait,  undepressed  by  age  and  toil,  was 
erect  and  stately.  His  white  mantle  was  shaped  with 
severe  regularity,  according  to  the  rule  of  Saint  Bemard 
himself,  being  composed  of  what  was  then  called  Burrel 
cloth,  exactly  fitted  to  the  size  of  the  wearer,  and  bearing 
on  the  left  shoulder  the  octangular  cross  peculiar  to  the 
Order,  förmed  of  red  cloth.  No  vair  or  ermine  decked 
this  garment ;  but  in  respect  of  his  age,  the  Grand  Master, 
as  permitted  by  the  rules,  wore  his  doublet  lined  and 
trimmed  with  the  softest  lambskin,  dressed  with  the  wool 
outwards,  which  was  the  nearest  approach  he  could  regu- 
larly  make  to  the  use  of  fur,  then  the  greatest  luxury  of 
dress.  In  his  hand  he  bore  that  singular  abacits,  or  staff 
of  ofíice,  with  which  Templars  are  usually  represented, 
having  at  the  upper  end  a  round  plate,  on  which  was 
engraved  the  cross  of  the  Order,  inscribed  within  a  circle 
or  orle,  as  heralds  term  it.  His  companion,  who  attended 
on  this  great  personage,  had  neorly  the  same  dress  in  all 
respects,  but  his  extrémé  deference  towards  his  Superior 
showed  that  no  other  equality  subsisted  betw^en  them. 
The  Preceptor,  for  such  he  was  in  rank,  walked  not  in  a 
line  with  the  Grand  Master,  but  just  so  far  behind  that 
Eeaumanoir  could  speak  to  him  without  turning  round  his 
bead. 

"Conrade,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "dear  companion 
of  my  battles  and  my  toils,  to  thy  faithful  bosom  alone  I 
can  confíde  my  sorrows.  To  thee  alone  can  I  teli  how 
oft,  since  I  came  to  this  kingdom,  I  have  desired  to  be 
dissolved  and  to  be  with  the  just.  Not  one  object  in 
England  hath  met  mine  eye  which  it  could  rest  upon  with 
pleasure,  save  the  tombs  of  our  brethren,  beneath  the  mas- 
sive  roof  of  our  Temple  Church  in  yonder  proud  capital. 
•  Oh,  valiant  Róbert  de  Ros !  did  I  exclaim  internally,  as 
I  gazed  upon  these  good  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  where  they 
lie  sculptured  on  their  sepulchres.  Oh,  worthy  William 
de  Mareschal!  open  your  marble  cells,  and  take  to  youi 
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repose  a  weary  brotlier,  wlio  would  rather  strive  with  a 
hundred  thousaiid  pagans  than  witness  the  decay  of  oui 
Holy  Order!'' 

"It  is  but  true,"  answered  Conrade  Mont-Fitchet ;  "it 
is  but  too  true;  and  the  irregularities  of  our  brethren  in 
England  are  even  more  gross  than  those  in  Francé." 

"Because  they  are  more  wealthy,"  answered  the  Grand 
Master.  "  Bear  with  me,  brother,  although  I  should . 
something  vaiint  myself.  Thou  knowest  the  life  I  have 
led,  keeping  each  point  of  my  Order,  striving  with  devils 
embodied  and  disembodied,  striking  down  the  roaring 
lion,  who  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  üke 
a  good  knight  and  devout  priest,  wheresoever  I  met  with 
him  —  even  as  blessed  Saint  Bemard  hath  prescribed  to 
US  in  the  forty-fifth  capital  of  our  rule,  Ut  Leo  semper 
feriatur,^  But,  by  the  Holy  Temple!  the  zeal  which 
hath  devoured  my  substance  and  my  life,  yea,  the  very 
nerves  and  marrow  of  my  bones ;  by  that  very  Holy  Tem- 
ple I  swear  to  thee,  that  save  thyself  and  somé  few  that 
still  retain  the  ancient  severity  of  our  Order,  I  look  upon 
no  brethren  whom  I  can  bring  my  soul  to  embrace  under 
that  holy  name.  What  say  our  statutes,  and  how  do  our 
brethren  observe  them?  They  should  wear  no  vain  or 
worldly  ornament,  no  erest  upon  their  helmet,  no  gold 
upon  stirrup  or  bridle-bit ;  yet  who  now  go  pranked  oul  so 
proudly  and  so  gayly  as  the  poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple  t 
They  are  forbidden  by  our  statutes  to  take  one  bird  by 
nipans  of  another,  to  shoot  beasts  with  bow  or  arblast,  to 
IihIIoo  to  a  hunting-horn,  or  to  spur  the  horse  after  game. 
Hut  now,  at  hunting  and  hawking,  and  each  idle  sport  of 
wood  and  river,  who  so  prompt  as  the  Templars  in  all 
these  fond  vanities?  They  are  forbidden  to  read,  save 
what  their  Superior  permitted,  or  listen  to  what  is  read, 
save  such  holy  things  as  may  be  recited  aloud  during  the 
hours  of  ref ection ;  but  lo !  their  ears  are  at  the  command 
of  idle  minstrels,  and  their  eyes  study  empty  romaunts,  • 

1  This  phrafle  is  used  often  thrntifchout  the  ordinances  of  the  Knights  — 
*'that  the  lion  [nieaníng  Satanj  may  aiways  be  smitted  down."  Stse 
1  Péter  v.  8. 
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They  were  commanded  to  extirpate  niagic  and  heresy. 
Lo !  they  are  cbarged  with  studying  the  accursed  cabalis- 
tical  secrets  of  the  Jewe,  and  the  magic  of  the  Paynim 
Saracens.  Simpleness  of  diet  was  prescribed  to  them, 
roots,  pottajge,  gruels,  eating  flesh  but  thrice  a  week,  be- 
cause  the  accustomed  feeding  pn  flesh  is  a  dishonorable 
corruption  of  tho  body;  and  behold,  their  tables  groan 
under  delicate  faré!  Their  drink  was  to  be  water,  and 
now,  to  drink  like  a  Templar  is  thé  boast  of  each  jolly 
boon  companion !  This  very  garden,  fiiled  as  it  is  with 
curious  herbs  and  trees  sent  from  the  Eastern  climes,  bet- 
ter  becomes  the  hárem  of  an  unbelieving  Eniir,  than  the 
plot  which  Christian  monks  should  devote  to  raise  their 
homely  pot-herbs.  And  oh,  Conradel  well  it  were  that 
the  relaxation  of  discipline  stopped  even  here!  Well 
thou  knowest  that  we  were  forbidden  to  receive  those 
devont  women,  who  at  the  beginning  were  associated  as 
sisters  of  our  Order,  because,  saith  the  forty-sixth  chapter, 
the  Ancient  Enemy  hath,  by  female  society,  withdrawn 
many  from  the  right  path  to  paradise.  Nay,  in  the  last 
capital,  being,  as  it  were,  the  cope-stone  which  our  blessed 
founder  placed  on  the  pure  and  undefiled  doctrine  which 
he  had  enjoined,  we  are  prohibited  from  ofifering,  even 
to  OUT  sisters  and  our  niothers,  the  kiss  of  affection  —  nt 
őmnium  viuliemm  fugiantur  oscula.^    I  shame  to  speak 

—  I  shame  to  think  —  of  the  corruptions  which  have 
rushed  in  upon  us  even  like  a  flood.  The  souls  of  our 
pure  founders,  the  spirits  of  Hugh  de  Payen  and  Godfrey 
de  Saint  Omer,*  and  of  the  blessed  Seven  who  first  joined 
in  dedicating  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Temple,  are 
disturbed  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  paradise  itself.  I  have 
seen  them,  Conrade,  in  the  visions  of  the  night  —  their 
sainted  eyes  shed  tears  for  the  sins  and  follies  of  their 
brethren,  and  for  the  foul  and  shameful  luxury  in  which 
they  wallow.    Beauraanoir,  they  say,  thou  shimberest 

—  awake !    There  is  a  stain  in  the  fabric  of  the  Temple, 

1  That  the  kÍRses  of  all  women  nhould  be  ffhunned. 

2  These  aiid  the  blessed  Seven  whose  names  were  unknown  were  tht 
fuunders  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple. 
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deep  and  foul  as  tbat  left  by  the  streaks  of  leprosy  on 
the  walls  of  the  infected  houses  of  old.*  The  soldiers  of 
the  Cross,  who  should  shun  the  glancé  of  a  woraan  as  the 
eye  of  a  basilisk,  live  in  open  sin,  not  with  the  femalea 
of  their  own  race  only,  but  with  the  daughters  of  the  ao- 
cursed  heathen,  and  more  acciirsed  Jew.  Beaumanoir, 
thou  sleepest;  up,  and  avenge  our  cause  !  Slay  the  sin- 
ners,  male  and  female !  Take  to  thee  the  brand  of  Phin- 
eas!  The  vision  fled,  Conrade,  but  as  I  awaked  I  could 
still  hear  the  clank  of  their  mail,  and  see  the  waving  of 
their  white  mantles.  And  I  will  do  according  to  their 
word,  I  WILL  purify  the  fabric  of  the  Temple!  and  the 
iinclean  stones  in  which  the  plague  is,  I  will  remove  and 
cast  out  of  the  building." 

"  Yet  bethink  thee,  reverend  father,"  said  Mont-Fitchet, 
"the  stain  liath  become  engrained  by  time  and  consue- 
tude;  let  thy  reformation  be  cautious,  as  it  is  just  and 
wise. " 

"No,  Mont-Fitchet,"  answered  the  stem  old  man,  "it 
must  be  sharp  and  sudden.  The  Order  is  on  the  crisis  of 
its  fate.  The  sobriety,  self-devotion,  and  piety  of  our 
predecessors  raade  us  powerful  friends  —  our  presump- 
tion,  our  wealth,  our  luxury,  have  raised  up  against  us 
mighty  enemies.  We  must  cast  away  these  riches,  which 
are  a  temptation  to  princes  —  we  must  lay  down  that  pre- 
sumption,  which  is  an  oífence  to  theni  —  we  must  reform 
that  license  of  manners,  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  whole 
Christian  world!  Or  —  mark  my  words  —  the  Order  of 
the  Temple  will  be  utterly  demolished,  and  the  place 
thereof  shall  no  more  be  known  among  the  nations." 

"  Now  may  Goji  avert  such  a  calamity !  "  said  the  Pre- 
ceptor. 

"Amen,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  with  solemnity,  "but 
we  must  deserve  His  aid.  I  teli  thee,  Conrade,  that 
neither  the  powers  in  Heaven,  nor  the  powers  on  earth, 
will  longer  endure  the  wickedness  of  this  generation.  My 
intelligence  is  sure  —  the  ground  on  which  our  fabric  is 
reared  is  already  undermined,  and  each  addition  we  make 
^  See  Leviticus  xiii. 
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to  the  structure  of  our  greatness  will  only  siuk  it  the 
sooner  in  the  abyss.  We  must  retrace  our  steps,  and 
show  ourselves  the  faithful  Champions  of  the  Cross,  sacri- 
ficing  to  our  calling,  not  alone  our  blood  and  our  lives  — 
not  alone  our  hists  and  our  vices  —  but  our  ease,  our  com- 
forts,  and  our  natural  aíl'ections,  and  act  as  men  convinced 
that  many  a  pleasure  which  may  be  lawful  to  others  is 
forbidden  to  the  vowed  soldier  of  the  Temple. " 

At  this  moment  a  squire,  clothed  in  a  threadbare  vest- 
ment  (for  the  aspirants  after  this  holy  Order  wore  dur- 
ing  their  novitiate  the  cast-oíf  garments  of  the  knights), 
entered  the  garden,  and,  bowing  profoundly  before  the 
Grand  Master,  stood  silent,  awaiting  his  permission  ere 
he  presumed  to  teli  his  errand. 

"Is  it  not  more  seemly,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "to 
see  this  Daniian,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  Christian 
humility,  thus"  appear  with  reverend  silence  before  his 
Superior,  than  but  two  days  since,  when  the  fond  fool 
was  decked  in  a  painted  coat,  and  j angiing  as  pert  and  as 
proud  as  any  popinjay?  Speak,  Damian,  we  permit  thee. 
What  is  thine  errand  ? 

"  A  Jew  stands  without  the  gate,  noble  and  reverend 
f ather, "  said  the  squire,  "  who  prays  to  speak  with  brother 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert. " 

"Thou  wert  right  to  give  me  knowledge  of  it,"  said 
the  Grand  Master ;  "  in  our  presence  a  Preceptor  is  but  as 
a  common  compeer  of  our  Order,  who  may  not  walk  ac- 
cording  to  his  own  will,  but  to  that  of  his  Master  —  even 
according  to  the  text,  *  In  the  hearing  of  the  ear  he  hath 
obeyed  me.'  It  imports  us  especially  to  know  of  this 
Bois-Guilbert's  proceedings, "  said  he,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"Report  speaks  him  brave  and  valiant,"  said  Conrade. 

"And  truly  is  he  so  spoken  of,"  said  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter ;  "in  our  valor  only  we  are  not  degenerated  from  our 
predecessors,  the  heroes  of  the  Cross.  But  brother  Brian 
came  into  our  Order  a  moody  and  disappointed  man, 
stirred,  I  doubt  me,  to  take  our  vows  and  to  renounce 
the  world,  not  in  sincerity  of  soul,  but  as  one  whom  somé 
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touch  of  light  discontent  had  driven  into  penitence. 
Since  then,  he  hath  hecome  an  active  and  earnest  agitátor, 
a  murmurer,  and  a  machinátor,  and  a  leader  aniongst  those 
who  impugn  our  authority ;  not  considering  that  the  rule 
is  given  to  the  Master  even  hy  the  symbol  of  the  staff  and 
the  rod  —  the  staíf  to  support  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
the  rod  to  correct  the  faults  of  delinquents.  Damian,'' 
he  continued,  "lead  the  Jew  to  our  presence." 

The  squire  departed  with  a  profound  reverence,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  returned  marshalling  in  Isaac  of  York. 
No  naked  slave,  ushered  into  the  presence  of  somé  mighty 
prince,  could  approach  his  judgment-seat  with  more  pro- 
found reverence  and  terror  than  that  with  which  the  Jew 
drew  near  to  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master.  When 
he  had  approached  within  the  distance  of  three  yards, 
Beaumanoir  made  a  sign  with  his  staff  that  he  should 
come  no  farther.  The  Jew  kneeled  down  on  the  earth, 
which  he  kissed  in  tokén  of  reverence ;  then  rising,  stood 
before  the  Templars,  his  hands  földed  on  his  bosom,  his 
head  bowed  on  his  breast,  in  all  the  submission  of  Orien- 
tál slavery. 

"Damian,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "rétire,  and  have 
a  guard  ready  to  await  our  sudden  call ;  and  sutfer  no  one 
to  enter  the  garden  until  we  shdll  leave  it."  The  squire 
bowed  and  retreated.  "Jew,"  continued  the  haughty  old 
man,  "  mark  me.  It  suits  not  our  condition  to  hold  with 
thee  long  communication,  nor  do  we  waste  words  or  timo 
upon  any  one.  Wherefore  be  brief  in  thy  answers  to 
what  questions  I  shall  ask  thee,  and  let  tliy  words  be  of 
truth ;  for  if  thy  tongue  doubles  with  me,  I  will  have  it 
torn  from  thy  misbelieving  jaws." 

The  Jew  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  Grand  Master 
went  on. 

"Peace,  unbeliever!  not  a  word  in  our  presence,  save 
in  answer  to  our  questions.  What  is  thy  business  with 
our  brother  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  ? " 

Isaac  gasped  with  terror  and  uncertainty.  To  teli  hia 
tale  might  be  interpreted  into  scandalizing  the  Order; 
yet,  unless  he  told  it,  what  hope  could  he  have  of  achiev- 
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ing  his  daughter's  deliverance?  Beaumanoir  saw  his 
mortal  apprehension,  and  condescended  to  give  him  somé 
assurance. 

"Fear  nothing,"  he  said,  "for  thy  wretched  person, 
Jew,  so  thou  dealest  uprightly  in  this  matter.  I  demand 
again  to  know  from  thee  thy  business  with  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert?" 

"  I  am  bearer  of  a  letter, "  stammered  out  the  Jew,  "  so 
please  your  reverend  valor,  to  that  good  knight,  from 
Prior  Aymer  of  the  Abbey  of  Jorvaulx."  • 

"  Said  I  not  these  were  evil  times,  Conrade  ? "  said  the 
Master.  "A  Cistertian  prior  sends  a  letter  to  a  soldier 
of  the  Temple,  and  can  fínd  no  more  íitting  messenger 
than  an  unbelieving  Jew.    Give  me  the  letter." 

The  Jew,  with  trembling  hands,  undid  the  folds  of  his 
Armenian  cap,  in  which  he  had  deposited  the  Prior' s  tab- 
lets  for  the  greater  security,  and  was  about  to  approach, 
with  hand  extended  and  body  crouched,  to  place  it  within 
the  reach  of  his  grini  interrogator. 

"Back,  dog!"  said  the  Grand  Master;  "I  touch  not 
misbelievers,  save  with  the  sword.  Conrade,  take  thou 
thé  letter  from  the  Jew,  and  give  it  to  me." 

Beaumanoir,  being  thus  possessed  of  the  tablets,  in- 
spected  the  outside  carefuUy,  and  then  proceeded  to  undo 
the  packthread  which  secured  its  folds.  "Reverend  fa- 
ther,"  said  Conrade,  interposing,  though  with  much  defer- 
ence,  "  wilt  thou  break  the  seal? " 

"  And  will  I  not  ? "  said  Beaumanoir,  with  a  f rown. 
"  Is  it  not  written  in  the  f orty-second  eapital.  De  Lectione 
Literaruniy^  that  a  Templar  shall  not  receive  a  letter,  no, 
not  from  his  father,  without  communicating  the  same  to 
the  Grand  Master,  and  reading  it  in  his  presence  ? " 

He  then  perused  the  letter  in  haste,  with  an  expression 
of  surprise  and  horror ;  reád  it  over  again  more  slowly ; 
then  holding  it  out  to  Conrade  with  one  hand,  and  slightly 
striking  it  with  the  other,  exclaimed,  "Here  is  goodly 
stutf  for  one  Christian  man  to  write  to  another,  and  both 
members,  and  no  inconsiderable  members,  of  religioua 
1  Concerning  the  Reading  of  Lettera.  • 
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professions!  When,"  aaid  he  solemnly,  and  looking  up- 
ward,  "wilt  thou  come  with  thy  fanners  to  ptirge  the 
thrashing-floor  ? " 

Mont- Fi  tehet  took  the  letter  frorn^s  superíor,  and  waa 
about  to  peruse  it.  "Read  it  aldW,  Conrade,''  said  the 
Grand  Master,  "and  do  thou"  (to  Isaac)  "attend  to  the 
purport  of  it,  for  we  will  question  thee  concerning  it." 

Conrade  read  the  letter,  which  was  in  these  words: 
"  Aymer,  by  divine  grace,  Prior  of  the  Cistertian  house  of 
Saint  Mary's  of  Jorvaulx,  to  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
a  Knighl  of  the  holy  Order  of  the  Temple,  wisheth  health, 
with  the  boimties  of  King  Bacchus  and  of  my  Lady 
VenuB.  Touching  our  present  condition,  dear  brother, 
we  are  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  certain  lawless  and  god- 
less  men,  who  have  not  feared  to  detain  our  person,  and 
put  US  to  ransom ;  whereby  we  have  also  learned  of  Front- 
de-Bceuf's  misfortune,  and  that  thou  hast  escaped  with 
that  fair  Jewish  sorceress,  whose  black  eyes  have  be- 
witched  thee.  We  are  heartily  rejoiced  of  thy  safety; 
nevertheless,  we  pray  thee  to  be  on  thy  guard  in  the 
matter  of  this  second  Witch  of  Endor;  for  we  are  pri- 
vately  assured  that  your  Great  Master,  who  careth  not  a 
bean  for  cherry  cheeks  and  black  eyes,  comes  from  Nor- 
mandy  to  diminish  your  mirth,  and  amend  your  misdo- 
ings.  Wherefore  we  pray  you  heartily  to  beware,  and  to 
be  found  watching,  even  as  the  Holy  Text  hath  it,  Inve- 
nientur  vigilantes,^  And  the  wealthy  Jew  her  father, 
Isaac  of  York,  having  prayed  of  me  letters  in  his  behalf, 
I  gave  him  these,  earnestly  advising,  and  in  a  sort  entreat- 
ing,  that  you  do  hold  the  danisel  to  ransom,  seeing  he 
will  pay  you  from  his  bags  as  much  as  niay  íind  fifty 
damsels  upon  safer  terms,  whereof  I  trust  to  have  my  part 
when  we  make  merry  together,  as  true  brothers,  not  for- 
getting  the  wine-cup.  For  what  saith  the  text,  Vhivin 
Icetificat  cor  hominis ;  *  and  again,  Rex  deltctahitur 
pulchritudine  tua.* 

1  Let  118  be  found  watchin^r. 

s  Wine  gladdeneth  the  heart  of  man. 

s  The  kiug  will  be  delighted  with  thj  beaaty. 
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"Till  which  merry  meeting,  we  wish  you  farewell. 
Given  from  this  den  of  thieves,  about  the  hour  of  matins, 
"Aymer  Pr.  S.  M.  Jorvolciencis. 

"  Postscriphim.  Truly  your  golden  chain  hath  not 
long  abidden  with  rae,  and  will  now  sustain,  aronnd  the 
iieck  of  an  outlaw  deer-stealer,  the  whistle  wherewith  he 
calleth  on  his  honnds." 

"  What  sayest  thou  to  this,  Conrade  ? "  said  the  Grand 
Master.  "  Den  of  thieves !  and  a  íit  residence  is  a  den  of 
thieves  for  such  a  Prior.  No  wonder  that  the  hand  of 
God  is  upon  us,  and  that  in  the  Holy  Land  we  lose  place 
by  place,  foot  by  foot,  before  the  infidels,  when  we  have 
such  churchraen  as  this  Aymer.  And  what  meaneth  he, 
I  trow,  by  this  second  Witch  of  Endor?"  said  he  to  his 
coufidant,  something  apart. 

Conrade  waö  better  acqnainted  (perhaps  by  practice) 
with  the  j  argon  of  gallantry,  than  was  his  Superior;  and 
he  expoiuided  the  passage  which  embarrassed  the  Grand 
Master,  to  be  a  sort  of  language  used  by  worldly  men 
towards  those  whom  they  loved  par  amours ;  but  the 
explanation  did  not  satisfy  the  bigoted  Beaumanoir. 

"There  is  more  fn  it  than  thou  dost  guess,  Conrade: 
thy  simplicity  is  no  match  for  this  deep  abyss  of  wicked- 
ness.  This  Rebecca  of  York  was  a  pupil  of  that  Miriam 
of  whom  thou  hast  heard.  Thou  shalt  hear  the  Jew  own 
it  even  now."  Then  tuming  to  Isaac,  he  said  aloud, 
"Thy  daughter,  then,  is  prisoner  with  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert?" 

"Ay,  reverend  valorous  sir,"  stammered  poor  Isaac, 
"  and  whatsoe ver  ransom  a  poor  man  may  pay  for  her  de- 
liverance  "  — 

"Peace!"  said  the  Grand  Master.  "This  thy  daugh- 
ter hath  practised  the  art  of  healing,  hath  she  not  %  " 

"Ay,  gracious  sir, "  answered  the  Jew,  with  more  confi- 
dence;  "and  knight  and  yeoman,  squire  and  vassal,  may 
bless  the  goodly  gift  which  Heaven  hath  assigned  to  her. 
Many  a  one  can  testify  that  she  hath  recovered  them  by 
her  art,  when  every  other  humán  aid  hath  proved  vain; 
but  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Jacob  was  upon  her." 
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Beaumanoir  tumed  to  Mont-Fitchet  with  a  grim  smile. 
"See,  brother,"  he  said,  "the  deceptions  of  the  devouring 
Enemy !  Behold  the  baits  with  which  he  íishes  f or  souls, 
giving  a  poor  space  of  earthly  life  in  exchange  for  etemal 
happiness  hereafteí.  Well  said  our  blessed  rule,  Semper 
percutiatur  leo  vorans,  Up  on  the  lion!  Down  with 
the  destroyer  1 "  said  he,  shaking  aloft  his  mystic  abacus, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  "  Thy  daugh- 
ter  worketh  the  cures  I  doubt  not,''  thus  he  went  on  to 
address  the  Jew,  "by  words  and  sigils,*  and  periapts,' 
and  other  cabalistical  mysteries." 

"  Nay,  reverend  and  brave  Knight, "  answered  Isaac, 
"  but  in  chief  measure  by  a  balsam  of  marvellous  virtue. " 

"  Where  had  she  that  secret  ? "  said  Beaumanoir. 

"It  was  delivered  to  her,"  answered  Isaac  reluctantly, 
"by  Miriam,  a  sage  matron  of  our  tribe." 

"  Ah,  falsé  Jew !  "  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  was  it  not 
from  that  same  witch  Miriam,  the  abomination  of  whose 
enchantments  have  been  heard  of  throughout  every  Chris- 
tian  land?"  exclaimed  the  Grand  Master,  crossing  him- 
self.  "Her  body  was  burnt  at  a  stake,  and  her  ashes 
were  scattered  to  the  four  winds;  and  so  be  it  with  me 
and  mine  Order  if  I  do  not  as  much  to  her  pupil,  and 
more  also !  I  will  teach  her  to  throw  spell  and  incanta- 
tion  over  the  soldiers  of  the  blessed  Temple.  There, 
Damian,  spurn  this  Jew  from  the  gate  —  shoot  him  dead 
if  he  oppose  or  turn  again.  With  his  daughter  we  will 
deal  as  the  Christian  law  and  our  own  high  office  war- 
rant." 

Poor  Isaac  was  hurried  off  accordingly,  and  expelled 
from  the  Preceptory;  all  his  entreaties,  and  even  his 
otfers,  unheard  and  disregarded.  He  could  dö  no  better 
than  retum  to  the  house  of  the  Rabbi,  and  endeavor, 
through  his  means,  to  learn  how  his  daughter  was  to  be 
disposed  of.  He  had  hitherto  feared  for  her  honor,  he 
was  now  to  trerable  for  her  life.  Meanwhile,  the  Grand 
Master  ordered  to  his  presence  the  Preceptor  of  Temple- 
stowe. 


1  Seals. 


3  Charms,  amalets. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Say  not  my  art  is  fraud  —  all  live  by  aeeiniiig. 
The  beggar  bega  with  it,  and  tlie  gay  courtier 
Oains  laud  aud  title,  raok  and  rule,  by  seemiug ; 
The  clergy  scorn  it  not,  and  the  bold  soldier 
Will  oke  witfa  it  his  service.  Alladmitit, 
All  practise  it ;  and  he  who  is  content 
With  shewing  what  he  is,  shall  have  smaU  credit 
In  church,  or  camp,  or  state.   So  wags  the  workL 

OldPlay. 

Albert  Malvoisin,  President,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  Order,  Preceptor  of  the  establishment  of  Temple- 
stowe,  was  brother  to  that  Philip  Malvoisin  who  has  been 
already  occasionally  mentioned  in  this  history,  and  was, 
like  that  báron,  in  close  league  with  Brian  de  Bois-Guil- 
bert. 

Amongst  dissolute  and  nnprincipled  men,  of  whom  the 
Temple  Order  included  but  too  many,  Albert  of  Temple- 
stowe  might  be  distinguished ;  but  with  this  diíference 
from  the  audacious  Bois-Guilbert,  that  he  knew  how  to 
throw  over  his  vices  and  his  ambition  the  veil  of  hypo- 
crisy,  and  to  assume  in  his  exteriőr  the  fanaticism  which 
he  intemally  despised.  Had  not  the  arrival  of  the  Grand 
Master  been  so  unexpectedly  sudden,  be  would  have  seen 
nothing  at  Templestowe  which  might  have  appeared'  to 
argue  any  relaxation  of  discipline.  And,  even  although 
siirprised,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  detected,  Albert  Mal- 
voisin listened  with  such  respect  and  apparent  contrition 
to  the  rebuke  of  his  Superior,  and  made  such  haste  to 
reform  the  particulars  he  censured,  —  succeeded,  in  fine, 
80  well  in  giving  an  air  of  ascetic  devotion  to  a  f amily 
which  had  been  lately  devoted  to  license  and  pleasure, 
that  Lucas  Beaumanoir  began  to  entertain  a  higher  opin- 
ion  of  the  Preceptor's  morals  than  the  first  appearance 
of  the  establishment  had  inclined  him  to  adopt. 

Bút  these  favorable  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  Grand 
Master  were  greatly  shaken  by  the  intelligence  that  Albert 
had  received  within  a  house  of  religion  the  Jewish  cap- 
tive,  and,  as  was  to  be  feared,  the  paramour  of  a  brothei 
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of  the  Order;  and  when  Albert  appeared  before  him,  he 
was  regarded  witli  uiiwonted  sternness. 

'*  There  is  in  this  mansion,  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
the  holy  Order  of  the  Teniple,"  said  the  Grand  Master 
in  a  severe  tone,  "a  Jewish  woman,  brought  hither  by  a 
brother  of  religion,  by  your  connivance,  Sir  Preceptor." 

Albert  Malvoisin  was  overwlielmed  with  confusion;  for 
the  unfortunate  Rebecca  had  been  confined  in  a  remote 
and  secret  part  of  the  building,  and  every  precaution  used 
to  prevent  her  residence  there  from  being  known.  He 
reád  in  the  looks  of  Beaunianoir  ruín  to  Bois-Guilbert 
and  to  himself  unless  he  should  be  able  to  avert  the  im- 
pending  storm. 

"  Why  are  you  mute  ? "  continned  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Is  it  permitted  to  me  to  reply  ? "  answered  the  Pre- 
ceptor in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  humility,  although  by  the 
question  he  only  meant  to  gain  an  instantba  space  for 
arranging  his  ideas. 

"Speak,  you  are  permitted,"  said  the  Grand  Master, 
"speak,  and  say,  knowest  thou  the  capital  of  our  holy 
rule,  —  De  commilitonibus  Temjdi  in  sancta  ciintate^ 
qui  cuvi  miset'rimis  mulierihus  versantur,  propter  ohlec- 
tationem  carnis  P  "  ^ 

"Surely,  most  reverend  father,"  answered  the  Precep- 
tor, "I  have  not'risen  to  this  office  in  the  Order  being 
ignorant  of  one  of  its  most  important  prohibitions. " 

"How  comes  it,  then,  I  demand  of  thee  once  more, 
that  thou  hast  suffered  a  brother  to  bring  a  paramour,  and 
that  paramour  a  Jewish  sorceress,  into  this  holy  place,  to 
the  stain  and  pollution  thereof  ? " 

"  A  Jewish  sorceress  ! "  echoed  Albert  Malvoisin, 
"  good  angels  guard  us ! " 

"Ay,  brother,  a  Jewish  sorceress!"  said  the  Grand 
Master  sternly.  "  I  have  said  it.  Darest  thou  deny  that 
this  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  that  wretched  usurer  Isaac 
of  York,  and  the  pupil  of  the  foul  witch  Miriam,  is  now 
—  shame  to  be  thought  or  spoken  I  —  lodged  within  this 
thy  Preceptory  1 " 

*  Concerning  those  Kni^hts  Templar  in  Ihe  sacred  city  who  associato 
with  wicked  wonicn  for  cariial  pleasure. 
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"Your  wisdom,  reverend  father,"  answered  the  Pre* 
ceptor,  "hath  roUed  away  the  darkness  from  my  under- 
Btanding.  Much  did  I  wonder  that  so  good  a  knight  as 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  seemed  so  fondly  besotted  on  the 
charnis  of  this  female,  whom  I  received  into  this  house 
uierely  to  place  a  bar  betwixt  their  growing  intimacy, 
which  else  might  have  been  cemented  at  the  expense  of 
the  fali  of  our  valiant  and  religious  brother." 

"Hath  nothing,  then,  as  yet  passed  betwixt  them  in 
breach  of  his  vow  ? "  demanded  the  Grand  Master. 

"  What !  under  this  roof  ? "  said  the  Preceptor,  crossing 
himself;  "Saint  Magdalene  and  the  ten  thousand  virgins 
forbid!  No!  if  I  have  sinned  in  receiving  her  here,  it 
was  in  the  erring  thought  that  I  might  thus  break  oíf  our 
brother's  besotted  devotion  to  this  Jewess,  which  seemed 
to  me  so  wild  and  unnatural  that  I  could  not  but  ascribe 
it  to  somé  touch  of  insanity,  more  to  be  cured  by  pity 
than  reproof.  But  since  your  reverend  wisdom  hath 
discovered  this  Jewish  quean  to  be  a  sorceress,  perchance  • 
it  may  account  fully  for  his  enamoured  folly." 

"  It  doth !  —  it  doth !  "  said  Beaumanoir.  "  See,  bro- 
ther  Conrade,  the  peril  of  yielding  to  the  first  devices  and 
blandishments  of  Satan!  We  look  upon  woman  only  to 
gratify  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  what 
men  call  her  beauty ;  and  the  Ancient  Enemy,  the  devour- 
ing  Lion,  obtains  power  over  us,  to  complete,  by  talisman 
and  spell,  a  work  which  was  begun  by  idleness  and  folly. 
It  may  be  that  our  brother  Bois-Guilbert  does  in  this 
matter  deserve  rather  pity  than  severe  chastisement ; 
rather  the  support  of  the  staíf  than  the  strokes  of  the 
rod;  and  that  our  admonitions  and  prayers  may  turn  him 
from  his  folly,  and  restore  him  to  his  brethren. " 

"Itwere  deep  pity,"  said  Conrade  Mont-Fitchet,  "to 
lose  to  the  Order  one  of  its  best  lances,  when  the  Holy 
Community  most  requires  the  aid  of  its  sons.  Three 
hundred  Saracens  hath  this  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  slain 
with  his  own  hand." 

"The  blood  of  these  accursed  dogs,"  said  the  Grand 
Master,  "shall  be  a  sweet  and  acceptable  oíFering  to  the 
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saints  and  angels  whom  they  despise  and  blaspheme ;  and 
with  their  aid  will  we  counteract  the  spells  and  charms 
with  which  our  brother  is  entwined  as  in  a  net.  He 
shall  burst  the  bands  of  this  Delilah  as  Sámson  burst  the 
two  new  cords  with  which  the  Philistines  had  boimd  him, 
and  shall  slaughter  the  infidels,  even  heaps  upon  heaps. 
But  conceming  this  foul  witcb,  who  hath  flung  her  en- 
chantments  over  a  brother  of  the  Holy  Temple,  assuredly 
she  shall  die  the  death." 

"But  the  laws  of  England,"  —  said  the  Preceptor,  who, 
though  delighted  that  the  Grand  Master's  resentment, 
thus  fortunately  averted  f rom  himself  and  Bois-Guilbert, 
had  taken  another  direction,  began  now  to  fear  he  was 
carrying  it  too  far. 

"The  laws  of  England,"  interrupted Beaumanoir,  "per- 
mit and  enjoin  each  judge  to  execute  justice  within  his 
own  jurisdiction.  The  most  petty  báron  may  arrest,  try, 
and  condemn  a  witch  found  within  his  own  domain.  And 
.  shall  that  power  be  denied  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Temple  within  a  preceptory  of  his  Order  ?  No  —  we  will 
judge  and  condemn.  The  witch  shall  be  taken  out  of  the 
land,  and  the  wickedness  thereof  shall  be  forgiven.  Pre- 
pare  the  Castle-hall  for  the  trial  of  the  sorceress.'' 

Albert  Malvoisin  bowed  and  retired,  —  not  to  give  di- 
rections  for  preparing  the  hall,  but  to  seek  out  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert,  and  communicate  to  him  how  matters  were 
likely  to  terminate.  It  was  not  long  ere  he  found  him, 
foaming  with  indignation  at  a  repulse  he  had  anew  sus- 
tained  from  the  fair  Jewess.  "The  unthinking,"  he  said, 
"the  ungrateful,  to  scorn  him  who,  araidst  blood  and 
flames,  would  have  saved  her  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own! 
By  Heaven,  Malvoisin!  I  abodó  until  roof  and  rafters 
crackled  and  crashed  around  me.  I  was  the  butt  of  a 
hundred  arrows;  they  rattled  on  mine  armor  like  hail- 
stones  against  a  latticed  casement,  and  the  only  use  I 
made  of  my  shield  was  for  her  protection.  This  did  I 
endure  for  her ;  and  now  the  self-willed  girl  upbraids  me 
that  I  did  not  leave  her  to  perish,  and  refuses  me  not 
only  the  slightest  proof  of  gratitude,  but  even  the  most 
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distant  hope  that  ever  she  will  be  brought  to  grant  any. 
The  devil,  that  possessed  her  race  with  obstinacy,  has  con- 
centrated  ita  f ull  f orce  in  her  single  person  I " 

"The  devil,"  said  the  Preceptor,  "I  think,  possessed 
you  both.  How  oft  have  I  preached  to  you  caution,  if 
not  continencel  Did  I  not  teli  you  that  there  were 
enough  willing  Christian  damsels  to  be  met  with,  who 
would  think  it  sin  to  refuse  so  brave  a  knight  le  don 
d'amoureux  merci,^  and  you  must  needs  anchor  affection 
on  a  wilful,  obstinate  Jewess!  By  the  mass,  I  think  old 
Lucas  Beaumanoir  guesses  right,  when  he  maintains  she 
hath  cast  a  spell  over  you." 

"Lucas  Beaumanoir!"  said  Bois  -  Guilbert  reproach- 
fuUy.  "Are  these  your  precautionsj  Malvoisin?  Hast 
thou  suflfered  the  dotard  to  learn  that  Rebecca  is  in  the 
Preceptory  ? " 

"How  could  I  help  it?"  said  the  Preceptor.  "I 
heglected  nothing  that  could  keep  secret  your  mystery; 
but  it  is  betrayed,  and  whether  by  the  devil  or  no,  the 
devil  only  can  teli.  But  I  have  turnéd  the  mattér  as  I 
could ;  you  are  saf e  if  you  renounce  Rebecca.  You  are 
pitied  —  the  victim  of  magicai  delusion.  She  is  a  sor- 
ceress,  and  must  suffer  as  such." 

"She  shall  not,  by  Heaven!  "  said  Bois-Guilbert. 

"By  Heaven,  she  must  and  will!"  said  Malvoisin. 
"Neither  you  nor  any  one  else  can  save  her.  Lucas 
Beaumanoir  hath  settled  that  the  death  of  a  Jewess  will 
be  a  sin-offering  sufficient  to  atone  for  all  the  amorous 
indulgences  of  the  Knights  Templars ;  and  thou  knowest 
he  hath  both  the  power  and  will  to  execute  so  reasonable 
and  pious  a  purpose."- 

"  Will  future  ages  believe  that  such  stupid  bigotry  ever 
existed?"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  striding  up  and  down  the 
apartment. 

"What  they  may  believe,  I  know  not,"  said  Malvoi- 
sin calmly ;  "  but  I  know  well,  that  in  this  our  day,  clergy 
and  laymen,  take  ninety-nine  to  the  hundred,  will  cry 
amen  to  the  Grand  Master's  sentence." 

1  The  gifl  of  loving  thanks. 
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"I  have  it,"  said  Bois-Guübert.  "Albert,  thou  art 
my  friend.  Thou  must  connive  at  her  escape,  Malvoisin, 
and  I  will  transport  her  to  somé  place  of  greater  security 
and  secrecy." 

"I  cannot  if  I  would,"  replied  the  Preceptor;  "the 
mansion  is  íilled  with  the  attendants  of  the  Grand  Master 
and  others  who  are  devoted  to  him.  And,  to  be  frank 
with  you  brother,  I  would  not  embark  with  you  in  this 
matter,  even  if  I  could  hope  to  bring  my  bark  to  haven. 
I  have  risked  enough  already  for  your  sake.  I  have  no 
mind  to  encounter  a  sentence  of  degradation,  or  even  to 
lose  my  Preceptory,  for  the  sake  of  a  painted  piece  of 
Jewish  flesh  and  blöod.  And  you,  if  you  will  be  guided 
by  my  counsel,  will  give  up  this  wild-goose  chase,  and  fly 
your  hawk  at  söme  othér  game.  Think,  Bois-Guilbert, 
thy  present  rank,  thy  future  honors,  all  depend  on  thy 
place  in  the  Order.  Shouldst  thou  adhere  perversely  to 
thy  passión  for  this  Eebecca,  thou  wilt  give  Beaumanoir 
the  power  of  expelling  thee,  and  he  will  not  neglect  it. 
He  is  jealous  of  the  truncheon  which  he  holds  in  his 
trembling  gripe,  and  he  knows  thou  stretchest  thy  bold 
hand  towards  it.  Doubt  not  he  will  rum  thee  if  thou 
affordest  him  a  pretext  so  fair  as  thy  protection  of  a  Jew- 
ish sorceress.  Give  him  his  scope  in  this  matter,  for 
thou  canst  not  control  him.  When  the  staff  is  in  thine 
own  iirm  grasp,  thou  mayest  caress  the  daughters  of  Ju- 
dah,  or  bum  them,  as  may  best  suit  thine  own  humor." 

"jVIalvoisin,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "thou  art  a  cold^ 
blooded  "  — 

"Friend,"  said  the  Preceptor,  hastening  to  fill  up  the 
blank,  in  which  Bois-Guilbert  would  probably  have  placed 
a  worse  word,  "  a  cold-blooded  friend  I  am,  and  therefore 
more  üt  to  give  thee  ad  vice.  I  teli  thee  once  more,  that 
thou  canst  not  save  Rebecca.  I  teli  thee  once  more,  thou 
canst  but  perish  with  her.  Go  hie  thee  to  the  Grand 
Master  —  throw  thyself  at  his  f eet  and  teli  him  "  — 

"Not  to  his  feet,  by  Heaven!  but  to  the  dotard's  very 
beard  will  I  say  "  — 

"Say  to  him,  then,  to  his  beard,"  continued  Malvoisin 
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cooUy,  "that  you  love  this  captive  Jewess  to  distraction^ 
and  the  more  thou  dost  enlarge  on  thy  passión,  the  greaier 
will  be  his  haste  to  end  it  by  the  death '  of  the  fair  en- 
chantress;  while  thou,  taken  in  íiagrant  delict  by  the 
avowal  of  a  crime  contrary  to  thine  oath,  canst  hope  no 
aid  of  thy  brethren,  and  must  exchange  all  thy  brilliant 
visions  of  ambition  and  power,  to  lift  perhaps  a  mercenary 
spear  in  somé  of  the  petty  quarrels  between  Flanders  and 
Burgundy." 

"Thou  speakest  the  truth,  Malvoisin,"  said  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  I  will  give 
the  hoary  bigot  no  advantage  over  me ;  and  f or  Rebecca, 
she  hath  not  merited  at  my  hand  that  I  should  expose 
rank  and  honor  for  her  sake.  I  will  cast  her  off  —  yes,  I 
will  leave  her  to  her  f  ate,  unless — 

"Qualify  not  thy  wise  and  necessary  resolution,"  said 
Malvoisin;  "women  are  but  the  toys  which  amuse  our 
lighter  hours.  Ambition  is  the  serious  business  of  life, 
Perish  a  thousand  such  frail  baubles  as  this  Jewess,  be- 
fore  thy  manly  step  pause  in  the  brilliant  career  that  lies 
Btretched  bef ore  thee  I  For  the  present  we  part,  nor  must 
we  be  seen  to  hold  close  conversation.  I  nyist  order  the 
hall  for  his  judgment-seat." 

"  What ! "  said  Bois-Guübert,  "  so  soon  ? " 

"Ay,"  repiied  the  Preceptor,  "trial  moves  rapidly  ori 
when  the  judge  has  determined  the  sentence  beforehand." 

"Rebecca,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  when  he  was  left  alone, 
"thou  art  like  to  cost  me  dear.  Why  cannot  I  abandon 
thee  to  thy  fate,  as  this  calm  hypocrite  recommends? 
One  eflfort  will  I  mlike  to  save  thee  —  but  beware  of  in- 
gratitude !  f or  if  I  am  again  repulsed,  my  vengeance  shall 
equal  my  love.  The  life  and  honor  of  Bois-Guilbert  must 
not  be  hazarded  where  contempt  and  reproaches  are  his 
only  reward." 

The  Preceptor  had  hardly  given  the  necessary  orders 
when  he  was  joined  by  Conrade  Mont-Fitchet,  who  ac- 
quainted  him  with  the  Grand  Master's  resolution  to  bring 
the  Jewess  to  instant  trial  for  sorcery. 

"It  is  Bürely  a  dream,"  said  the  Preceptor;  "we  havii 
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many  Jewess  physicians,  and  we  call  them  not  wizardsi 
though  they  work  wonderful  cures," 

"The  Grand  Master  thinks  otherwise,"  said  Mont- 
Fitchet;  "and,  Albert,  I  will  be  upright  with  thee  — 
wizard  or  not,  it  were  better  that  this  miserable  damsel 
died  than  that  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  should  be  lost  to 
the  Order,  or  the  Order  divided  by  internál  dissension. 
Thou  knowest  his  high  rank,  his  fame  in  arms.  Thou 
knowest  the  zeal  with  which  many  of  onr  brethren  regard 
him.  But  all  this  will  not  avail  him  with  our  Grand 
Master,  should  he  consider  Brian  as  the  accomplice,  not 
the  victim,  of  this  Jewess.  Were  the  souls  of  the  twelve 
tribes  in  her  single  body,  it  were  better  she  suflfered 
alone  than  that  Bois-Guilbert  were  partner  in  her  destruc- 
tion." 

"I  have  been  working  him  even  now  to  abandon  her,'* 
said  Malvoisin;  "but  still,  are  there  grounds  enough  to 
condemn  this  Kebecca  for  sorcery  ?  Will  not  the  Grand 
Master  change  his  mind  when  he  sees  that  the  proofs  are 
80  weak  ? " 

"They  must  be  strengthened,  Albert,"  replied  Mont- 
Fitchet,  "  they  must  be  strengthened.  Dost  thou  under- 
stand  me  ? " 

"I  do,"  said  the  Preceptor;  "nor  do  I  scruple  to  do 
aught  for  advancement  of  the  Order,  but  there  is  little 
time  to  find  engines  fitting." 

"Malvoisin,  they  must  be  found,"  said  Conrade;  "well 
will  it  advantage  both  the  Order  and  thee.  This  Tem- 
plestowe  is  a  poor  Preceptory.  That  of  Maison-Dieu  is 
worth  double  its  value.  Thou  knowect  my  interest  with 
our  old  Chief.  Find  those  who  can  carry  this  matter 
through,  and  thou  art  Preceptor  of  Maison-Dieu  in  the 
fertile  Kent.    How  sayest  thou  ?  " 

"There  are,"  replied  Malvoisin,  "among  those  who 
came  hither  with  Bois-Guilbert,  two  fellows  whom  I  well 
know ;  servants  they  were  to  my  brother  Philip  de  Mal- 
voisin, and  passed  from  his  service  to  that  of  Front-de- 
Bceuf .  It  may  be-  f hey  know  something  of  the  witcheriea 
of  this  woman." 
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"Áway,  seek  thém  out  instantly  —  and  hark  thee,  if  a 
byzant  or  two  will  sharpen  their  memory,  let  them  not  be 
wanting. " 

"  They  would  swear  the  mother  that  bore  them  a  sor- 
ceress  for  a  zecchin,"  said  the  Preceptor. 

"Away,  then,"  said  Mont-Fitchet;  "at  noon  the  affair 
will  proceed.  I  have  not  seen  our  aenior  in  such  earnest 
preparation  since  he  condenined  to  the  stake  Hamet  Alfagi, 
a  convert  who  relapsed  to  the  Moslem  faith." 

The  ponderous  castle-bell  had  toUed  the  point  of  noon, 
when  Rebecca  heard  a  trampling  of  feet  upon  the  priváté 
stair  which  led  to  her  place  of  confinement.  The  nőise 
announced  the  arrival  of  several  persons,  and  the  circum- 
stance  rather  gave  her  joy;  for  she  was  more  afraid  of  the 
Bolitary  visits  of  the  fierce  and  passionate  Bois-Guilbert 
than  of  any  evil  that  could  befall  her  besides.  The  door 
of  the  chamber  was  unlocked,  and  Conrade  and  the  Pre- 
ceptor Malvoisin  entered,  attended  by  four  warders  clothed 
in  black,  and  bearing  halberds. 

"  Daughter  of  an  accursed  race ! "  said  the  Preceptor, 
"arise  and  follow  ns." 

"Whither,"  said  Rebecca,  "and  for  what  pnrpose?" 

"Damsel,"  answered  Conrade,  "it  is  not  for  thee  to 
question,  but  to  obey.  Nevertheless,  ,be  it  known  to 
thee,  that  thou  art  to  be  brought  béfore  the  tribun  al  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  our  holy  Order,  there  to  answer  fop 
thine  offences." 

"  May  the  God  of  Ábrahám  be  praised ! "  said  Rebecca, 
folding  her  hands  devoutly;  "the  name  of  a  judge, 
though  an  enemy  to  my  people,  is  to  me  as  the  name  of 
a  protector.  Most  willingly  do  I  follow  thee  —  permit 
me  only  to  wrap  my  veil  around  my  head." 

They  descended  the  stair  with  slow  and  solemn  step, 
traversed  a  long  gallery,  and,  by  a  pair  of  folding  doors 
placed  at  the  end,  entered  the  great  hall  in  which  the 
Grand  Master  had  for  the  time  established  his  court  of 
justice. 

The  lower  part  of  this  ample  apartment  was  fiiled  with 
squires  and  yeomen,  who  made  way,  not  without  somé 
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difficulty,  for  Bebecca,  attended  by  the  Preceptor  and 
Mont-Fitchet,  and  followed  bj  the  guard  of  balberdiers, 
to  move  forward  to  the  seat  appointed  íor  her.  As  she 
passed  through  the  crowd,  her  arms  íolded  and  her  head 
iepressed,  a  scrap  of  paper  was  thrust  into  her  hand  which 
she  received  almost  unconsciously,  and  continued  to  hold 
without  examining  its  contents.  The  assurance  that  she 
possessed  somé  friend  in  this  awful  assembly  gave  her 
courage  to  look  aroiind,  and  to  mark  into  whose  presence 
she  had  been  conducted.  She  gazed,  accordingly,  upon 
the  scene,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  describe  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Btern  wu  the  law  which  hadé  Ito  rot^ries  leave 

At  haman  woes  with  humán  hearts  to  griere, 

Btern  was  the  law,  which  at  the  winning  wile 

Of  frank  aud  liarmlees  mirth  f orbade  to  smile ; 

But  sterner  still,  when  high  the  iron-rod 

Of  tyrant  power  ahe  shook,  and  call*d  that  power  of  Ood. 

The  Middle  Ag«t. 

The  tribunal,  erected  for  the  trial  of  the  innocent  and 
unhappy  Rebecca,  occupied  the  dais  or  elevated  part  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  great  hall  —  a  platform,  which  we 
have  already  described  as  the  place  of  honor,  destined  to 
be  occupied  by  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  or 
guests  of  an  ancient  mansion. 

On  an  elevated  seat,  directly  before  the  accused,  sat 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  in  full  and  ample  robes 
of  flowing  white,  holding  in  his  hand  the  mystic  staff, 
which  bore  the  symbol  of  the  Order.  At  his  feet  was 
placed  a  table,  occupied  by  two  scribes,  chaplains  of  the 
Order,  whose  duty  it  was  to  reduce  to  formai  record  the 
proceedings  of  the  day.  The  black  dresses,  bare  scalps, 
and  demure  looks  of  these  churchmen  förmed  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  knights  who 
attended,  either  as  residing  in  the  Preceptory,  or  as  come 
thither  to  attend  upon  their  Grand  Master.  The  Pre- 
ceptors,  of  whom  there  were  four  present,  occupied  seats 
lower  in  height,  and  somewhat  drawn  back  behind  that 
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of  their  Superior;  and  the  knights,  who  enjoyed  no  such 
rank  in  the  Order,  were  placed  on  benches  still  lower,  and 
preserving  the  same  distance  from  the  Preceptors  as  these 
from  the  Grand  Master.  Behind  them,  but  still  upon  the 
dais  or  elevated  portion  of  the  hall,  stood  the  esquires  of 
the  Order,  in  white  dresses  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  whole  assembly  wore  an  aspect  of  the  most  pro- 
f ound  gravity ;  and  in  the  faces  of  the  knights  might  be 
perceived  traces  of  military  daring,  united  with  the  solemn  • 
carriage  becoming  men  of  a  religious  profession,  and 
which,  in  the  presence  of  their  Grand  Master,  failed  not 
to  sit  upon  every  brow. 

The  remaining  and  lower  part  of  the  hall  was  fiUed 
with  guards,  holding  partisans,  and  with  other  attendants 
whom  curiosity  had  drawn  thither,  to  see  at  once  a  Grand 
Master  and  a  Jewish  sorceress.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  those  inferior  persons  were,  in  one  rank  or  other,  con- 
nected  with  the  Order,  and  were  accordingly  distinguished 
by  their  black  dresses.  But  peasants  from  the  neighbor- 
ing  country  were  not  refused  admittance ;  for  it  was  the 
pride  of  Beauraanoir  to  render  the  edifying  spectacle  of 
.  the  justice  which  he  administered  as  public  as  possible. 
HÍ8  large  blue  eyes  seemed  to  expand  as  he  gazed  around 
the  assembly,  and  his  countenance  appeared  elated  by  the 
conscious  dignity,  and  imaginary  merit,  of  the  part  which 
he  was  about  to  perform.  A  psalm,  which  he  himself 
accompanied  with  a  deep  mellow  voice,  which  age  had  not 
deprived  of  its  powers,  commenced  the  proceedings  of  the 
day;  and  the  solemn  sounds,  Venite,  exultemus  Dominó,^ 
80  often  sung  by  the  Templars  before  engaging  with 
earthly  adversaries,  was  judged  by  Lucas  most  appropriate 
to  introduce  the  approaching  triumph,  for  such  he  deemed 
it,  over  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  deep  prolonged 
notes,  raised  by  a  hundred  masculine  voices  accustomed  to 
combine  in  the  choral  chant,  arose  to  the  vaulted  roof  of 
the  hall,  and  roUed  on  amongst  its  arches  with  the  pleas- 
ing  yet  solemn  sound  of  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters. 

When  the  sound  ceased,  the  Grand  Master  glanced  his 
1  Come  let  us  rejpice  in  the  Lord. 
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eye  slowly  around  the  circle,  and  obeerved  that  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  Preceptors  was  vacant.  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  by  whom  it  had  been  occupied,  had  left  his 
place,  and  was  now  standing  near  the  extrémé  comer  of 
one  of  the  benches  occupied  by  the  Knights  Companions 
of  the  Temple,  one  hand  extending  his  long  mantle,  so  as 
in  somé  degree  to  hide  his  face;  while  the  other  held  his 
cross-handled  sword,  with  the  point  of  which,  sheathed  as 
it  was,  he  was  slowly  drawing  lines  upon  tlie  oaken  íloor. 

"  Unhappy  man ! "  said  the  Grand  Master,  after  favor- 
ing  him  with  a  glancé  of  compassion.  "  Thou  seest,  Con- 
rade,  how  this  holy  work  distresses  him.  To  this  caUL 
the  liglit  look  of  woman,  aided  by  the  Prince  of  the  Pow- 
ers  of  this  world,  bring  a  valiant  and  worthy  knight! 
Seest  thou  he  cannot  look  upon  us ;  he  cannot  look  upon 
her;  and  who  knows  by  what  impulse  from  his  tormentor 
his  hand  f orms  these  cabalistic  lines  upon  the  íloor  1  It 
may  be  our  life  and  safety  are  thus  aimed  at;  but  we  spit 
at  and  defy  the  f oul  enemy.     Semper  Leo  percutiatur  !  " 

This  was  communicated  apart  to  his  confidential  fol- 
lower,  Conrade  Mont-Fitchet.  The  Grand  Master  then 
raised  his  voice,  and  addressed  the  assembly. 

"Reverend  and  valiant  men,  Knights,  Preceptors,  and 
Companions  of  this  Holy  Order,  my  brethren  and  my 
children!  —  you  also,  well-born  and  pious  Esquires,  who 
aspire  to  wear  this  holy  Cross!  —  and  you  also,  Christian 
brethren,  of  every  degree !  Be  it  known  to  you,  that  it 
is  not  defect  of  power  in  us  which  hath  occasioned  the 
assembling  of  this  congregation :  for,  however  unworthy 
in  our  person,  yet  to  us  is  coinmitted,  with  this  baton, 
full  power  to  judge  and  to  try  all  that  regards  the  weal  of 
this  our  Holy  Order.  Holy  Saint  Bemard,  in  the  rule 
of  our  knightly  and  religious  profession,  hath  said,  in  the 
íifty-ninth  capital,  that  he  would  not  that  brethren  be 
called  together  in  council,  save  at  the  will  and  command 
of  the  Master;  leaving  it  free  to  us,  as  to  those  more 
worthy  fathers  who  have  preceded  us  in  this  our  office, 
to  judge,  as  well  of  the  occasion  as  of  the  time  and  place 
in  which  a  chapter  of  the  whole  Order,  or  of  any  part 
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tbeieof,  may  be  convoked.  Also,  in  all  sucli  chapters,  it 
is  OUT  duty  to  hear  the  advice  of  our  brethren,  and  to  pro- 
ceed  accoi^ing  to  our  own  pleasure.  But  when  the  raging 
wolf  hatb  made  an  inroad  upon  the  flock,  and  carried  otf 
one  member  thereof,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  kind  shepherd 
to  call  his  comrades  together,  that  with  bows  and  siings 
they  may  quell  the  invader,  according  to  our  well-known 
rule,  that  the  lion  is  ever  to  be  beaten  down.  We  have 
therefore  summoned  to  our  presence  a  Jevvish  woman,  by 
name  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York  —  a  woman  in- 
famous  for  sortileges^  and  for  witcheries;  whereby  she 
hath  maddened  the  blood,  and  besotted  the  brain,  not  of 
a  churl,  but  of  a  Knight  —  not  of  a  secular  Knight,  but 
of  one  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Holy  Temple  —  not 
of  a  Knight  Companion,  but  of  a  Preceptor  of  our  Order, 
first  in  honor  as  in  place.  Our  brother,  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  is  well  known  to  ourselves,  and  to  all  degrees 
who  now  hear  me,  as  a  true  and  zealous  champion  of  the 
Cross,  by  whose  arm  many  deeds  of  valor  have  been 
wrought  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  holy  places  purified 
from  poUution  by  the  blood  of  those  infidels  who  defiled 
them.  Neither  have  our  brother's  sagacity  and  prudence 
been  less  in  repute  among  his  brethren  than  his  valor 
and  discipline ;  in  so  much,  that  knights,  botb  in  eastern 
and  western  lands,  have  nanied  De  Bois-Guilbert  as  one 
who  may  well  be  put  in  nomination  as  successor  to  this 
baton,  when  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  release  us  from 
the  toil  of  bearing  it.  If  we  were  told  that  such  a  man, 
80  honored,  and  so  honorable,  suddenly  casting  away  re- 
gard  for  his  character,  his  vows,  his  brethren,  and  his 
prospects,  had  associated  to  himself  a  J  ewish  d amsei, 
wandered  in  this  lewd  company  through  solitary  places, 
defended  her  person  in  preference  to  his  own,  and,  finally, 
was  80  utterly  blinded  and  besotted  by  his  folly  as  to 
bring  her  even  to  one  of  our  own  Preceptories,  what 
should  we  say  but  that  the  noble  knight  was  possessed  by 
8ome  evil  démon,  or  influenced  by  somé  wicked  spelll 
If  we  could  suppose  it  otherwise,  think  not  rank,  valoTa 
i  Foretelling  the  f uture  by  árAwing  ioU« 
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high  repute,  or  any  earthly  consideration,  should  prevent 
US  írom  visiting  him  with  punishment,  that  the  evil  thing 
might  be  removed,  even  according  to  the  text,  Auferte 
malum  ex  vohis,^  For  various  and  heinous  are  the  acts 
of  transgression  against  the  rule  of  our  blessed  Order  in 
this  lamentable  history.  Ist,  He  hath  walked  according 
to  his  proper  will,  contrary  to  capital  33,  Quod  nulliis 
jtíxta  propriam  voluntatein  incedat.^  2d,  He  hath  held 
communication  with  an  excomimmicated  person,  capital  57^ 
üt  fratres  non  participetit  cum  exeommunicatis,^  and 
therefore  hath  a  portion  in  Anathema  Maranatha.^  3d, 
He  hath  conversed  with  strange  women,  contrary  to  the 
capital,  Ut  frcutres  non  conversaiitur  cum  extraneis  vmli- 
eribus,^  4th,  He  hath  not  avoided,  nay,  he  hath,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  solicited  the  kiss  of  woman;  by  which,  saith 
the  last  rule  of  our  renowned  Order,  Ut  fiigiantur  oscula^ 
the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  are  brought  into  a  snare.  For 
which  heinous  and  multiplied  guilt,  Brian  de  Bois-Guil- 
bert  should  be  cut  oíf  and  cast  out  from  our  congregation, 
were  he  the  right  hand  and  right  eye  thereof." 

He  paused.  A  low  murmur  went  through  the  assem- 
bly. Somé  of  the  yoimger  part,  who  had  been  inclined 
to  smile  at  the  statute  De  osculis  fiifftendis,  became  now 
grave  enough,  and  anxiously  waited  what  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter  was  next  to  propose. 

x^Such, "  he  said,  "  and  so  great  should  indeed  be  the 
punishment  of  a  Knight  Templar,  who  wilfully  offended 
against  the  rules  of  his  Order  in  such  weighty  points. 
But  if,  by  means  of  charms  and  of  spells,  Satan  had  ob- 
tained  dominion  over  the  knight,  perchance  because  he 
cast  his  eyes  too  lightly  upon  a  damsePs  beauty,  we  are 
then  rather  to  lament  than  chastise  his  backsliding;  and, 
imposing  on  him  only  such  penance  as  may  purify  him 

1  Put  away  the  evil  thincr  from  yoa. 

*  That  none  may  walk  contrarj'  to  his  proper  wilU 

*  That  brethren  shall  not  commiine  with  exoommunicated  personf. 

4  Let  him  be  accursed:  our  Lord  cometh.  This  is  the  great  curae  of  the 
^urch.   See  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  Revised  Version. 
^  That  brethren  shall  not  associate  with  strange  women. 
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from  his  iniquity^  we  are  to  tum  the  full  edge  of  our  in- 
dignation  upon  the  accursed  instrument,  which  had  ao 
well-nigh  occasioned  his  utter  falling  away.  Stand  forth, 
therefore,  and  bear  witness,  ye  who  have  witnessed  these 
unhappy  doings,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  sum  and  bear- 
iug  thereof ;  and  judge  whether  our  jtistice  may  be  satis- 
fied  with  the  punishment  of  this  infidel  woman,  or  if  we 
must  go  on,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  to  the  farther  proceed- 
ing  against  our  brother." 

Several  witnesses  were  called  upon  to  prove  the  risk 
to  which  Bois-Guilbert  exposed  himself  in  endeavoring  to 
savé  Hebecca  from  the  blazing  castle,  and  his  neglect  of 
his  personal  defence  in  attending  to  her  safety.  The  men 
gave  these  details  with  the  exaggerations  common  to  vul- 
gar  minds  which  have  been  strongly  excited  by  any  re- 
markable  event,  and  their  natural  disposition  to  the  mar- 
vellous  was  greatly  increased  by  the-  satisfaction  which 
their  evidence  seemed  to  afford  to  the  eminent  person  for 
whose  information  it  had  been  delivered.  Thus  the  dan- 
gers  which  Bois-Guilbert  surmounted,  in  themselves  suffi- 
ciently  great,  becAme  portentous  in  their  narrativé.  The 
devotion  of  the  knight  to  Kebecca's  defence  was  exagger- 
ated  beyond  the  bounds,  not  only  of  discretion,  but  even 
of  the  most  frantic  excess  of  chivalrous  zeal ;  and  his  dei- 
erence  to  what  she  said,  even  although  her  language  was 
often  severe  and  upbraiding,  was  painted  as  carried  to  an 
excess,  which,  in  a  man  of  his  haughty  temper,  seemed 
almost  pretematural. 

The  Preceptor  of  Templestowe  was  then  called  on  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  Bois-Guilbert  and  the  Jew- 
ess  arrived  at  the  Preceptory.  The  evidence  of  Malvoi- 
8Ín  was  skilfully  guarded.  But  while  he  apparently 
Rjudied  to  spare  the  feelings  of  Bois-Guilbert,  he  threw 
in,  from  time  to  time, -such  hints,  as  seemed  to  infer  that 
he  labored  under  somé  temporary  alienation  of  mind,  so 
deeply  did  he  appear  to  be  enamored  of  the  damsel  whom 
he  brought  along  with  him.  With  sighs  of  penitence, 
the  Preceptor  avowed  his  own  contrition  for  having  admit* 
tcd  Eebecca  and  her  lover  within  the  walls  of  the  Precep* 
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tory.  "But  my  defenee,"  he  concluded,  "has  been  made 
in  my  coníession  to  our  most  reverend  íather  the  Grand 
Master;  he  knows  my  motives  were  not  evil,  though  my 
conduct  may  have  been  irregular.  Joyfully  will  I  sub- 
mit  to  any  penance  he  shall  assign  me.^' 

"Thou  hast  spoken  well,  Brother  Albert,"  said  Beau- 
manoir;  "thy  motives  were  good,  since  Ihou  didst  judge 
it  right  to  arrest  thine  erring  brother  in  his  career  of  pre- 
cipitate  foUy.  But  thy  conduct  was  wrong;  as  he  that 
would  stop  a  runaway  steed,  and  seizlng  by  the  stirrup 
instead  of  the  bridle,  receiveth  injury  himself,  instead  of 
accomplishing  his  purpose.  Thirteen  pater-nosters  are 
assigned  by  our  pious  founder  for  matins,  and  nine  for 
vespers;  be  those  services  doubled  by  thee.  Thrice  a 
week  are  Templars  perraitted  the  use  of  flesh;  but  do 
thou  keep  fast  for  all  the  seven  days.  This  do  for  six 
weeks  to  come,  and*  thy  penance  is  accomplished." 

With  a  hypocritical  look  of  the  deepest  submission,  the 
Preceptor  of  Templestowe  bowed  to  the  ground  before  his 
Superior,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

"Were  it  not  well,  brethren,"  said  the  Grand  Master, 
"  that  we  examine  something  into  the  f ormer  life  and  con- 
versation  of  this  woman,  specially  that  we  may  discover 
whether  she  be  one  likely  to  use  magicai  charms  and 
spells,  since  the  truths  which  we  have  heard  may  well 
incline  us  to  suppose,  that  in  this  unhappy  course  our 
erring  brother  has  been  acted  upon  by  somé  infemal  eü- 
ticement  and  delusion  ?  " 

Hermán  of  Goodalricke  was  the  fourth  Preceptor  pres- 
ent;  the  other  three  were  Conrade,  Malvoisin,  and  Bois- 
Guilbert  himself.  Hermán  was  an  ancient  warrior,  whose 
face  was  marked  with  scars  inflicted  by  the  sabre  of  the 
Moslemah,  and  had  great  rank  and  consideration  among 
his  brethren.  He  arose  and  bowed  to  the  Grand  Master, 
who  instantly  granted  him  license  of  speech.  "I  would 
crave  to  know,  most  reverend  father,  of  our  valiant 
brother,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  what  he  says  to  these 
wondrous  accusations,  and  with  what  eye  he  himself  now 
regards  his  unhappy  intercourse  with  this  Jewish  maidén?  ^ 
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"Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,"  said  the  Grand  Master, 
"thou  hearest  thé  question  which  our  brother  of  Goodal- 
ricke  desirest  tbou  sbouldst  answer.  I  comiuand  tbee  to 
reply  to  him.'' 

Bois-Guilbert  turnéd  bis  bead  towards  tbe  Grand  Mas* 
ter  wben  tbus  addressed,  and  remained  siient. 

"He  is  possessed  by  a  dumb  devil,*'  said  tbe  Grand 
Master.  "Avoid  tbee,  SatbanasI  Speak,  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  I  conjure  tbee,  by  tbis  symbol  of  our  Holy 
Order." 

Bois-Guilbert  made  an  effort  to  suppress  bis  rising 
Bcom  and  indignation,  tbe  expression  of  wbicb,  be  was 
\¥ell  aware,  would  baye  little  availed  bim.  "Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert,"  be  answered,  "replies  not,  most  reverend 
fatber,  to  sucb  wild  and  vague  cbarges.  If  bis  bonor  be 
impeached  be  will  defend  it  witb  bis  body,  and  witb  tbat 
sword  wbicb  bas  often  fougbt  for  Cbristendom." 

"We  forgive  tbee,  Brotber  Brian,"  said  tbe  Grand 
Master;  "tbougb  tbat  tbou  bast  boasted  tby  warlike 
acbievements  before  us  is  a  glorifying  of  thine  own  deeds, 
and  cometb  of  tbe  Enemy,  wbo  temptetb  us  to  exalt  our 
own  worsbip.  But  tbou  bast  our  pardon,  judging  tbou 
speakest  less  of  tbine  own  suggestion  tban  from  tbe  im- 
pulse  of  bim  wbom,  by  Heaven's  leave,  we  will  quell  and 
drive  fortb  from  our  assembly."  A  glancé  of  disdain 
flasbed  from  tbe  dark  fierce  eyes  of  Bois-Guilbert,  but  be 
made  no  reply.  "  And  now, "  pursued  the  Grand  Master, 
"since  our  brotber  of  Goodalricke's  question  has  been  tbus 
imperfectly  answered,  pursue  we  our  quest,  bretbren,  and 
witb  our  patron 's  assistance,  we  will  search  to  the  bottom 
tbis  mystery  of  iniquity.  Let  tbose  wbo  bave  aught  to 
witness  of  tbe  life  and  conversation  of  tbis  Jewish  woman 
stand  fortb  before  us."  There  was  a  bustle  in  tbe  lower 
part  of  tbe  hall,  and  wben  the  Grand  Master  inquired  the 
reason,  it  was  replied,  there  was  in  the  crowd  a  bedridden 
man,  wbom  tbe  prisoner  had  restored  to  the  perfect  use 
of  bis  limbs,  by  a  miraculous  balsam. 

The  poor  peasant,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  was  dragged  for- 
Waxd  to  the  bar,  terriíied  at  the  penal  consequences  wbicb 
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he  might  have  incurred  by  the  guilt  of  having  been  cured 
of  the  palsy  by  a  Jewish  damsel.  Perfectly  cured  he 
certainly  was  fiot,  for  he  supported  himself  forward  on 
enitches  to  give  evidence.  Most  unwilling  was  his  testi- 
mony,  and  given  with  many  tears;  but  he  admitted  that 
two  years  since,  when  residing  at  York,  her  was  suddenly 
afflicted  with  a  sore  disease,  while  laboring  for  Isaac  the 
rich  Jew,  in  his  vocation  of  a  joiner;  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  stir  from  his  bed  until  the  remedies  applied  by 
Rebecca's  directions,  and  especially  a  warming  and  spicy- 
smelling  balsam,  had  in  somé  degree  restored  him  to  the 
use  of  his  limbs.  Moreover,  he  said,  she  had  given  him 
a  pot  of  that  precious  ointment,  and  f urnished  him  with 
a  piece  of  money  withal,  to  retum  to  the  house  of  his 
father,  near  to  Templestowe.  "And  may  it  please  your 
gracious  reverence,"  said  the  man,  "I,eannot  think  the 
damsel  meant  harm  by  me,  though  she  hath  the  ill  hap 
to  be  a  Jewess ;  for  even  when  I  used  her  remedy,  I  said 
the  páter  and  the  creed,  and  it  never  operated  a  whit  less 
kindly.'* 

"Peace,  slave,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "and  begone. 
It  well  suits  brutes  like  thee  to  be  tampering  and  trinket- 
ing  with  hellish  cures,  and  to  be  giving  your  labor  to  the 
sons  of  mischief.  I  teli  thee,  the  fiend  can  impose  dis- 
eases  for  the  very  purpose  of  removing  them,  in  order  to 
bring  into  credit  somé  diabolieal  fashion  of  cure.  Hast 
thou  that  unguent  of  which  thou  speakest  ? " 

The  peasant,  fumbling  in  his  bosom  with  a  trembling 
hand,  produced  a  small  box,  bearing  somé  Hebrew  charac- 
ters  on  the  lid,  which  was,  with  most  of  the  audience,  a 
sure  proof  that  the  devil  had  stood  apothecary.  Beauma- 
noir,  after  crossing  himself,  took  the  box  into  his  hand, 
and,  learned  in  most  of  the  Eastern  tongues,  read  with 
ease  the  mottó  on  the  lid,  —  The  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of 
Judah  hath  conquered,  "Strange  powers  of  Sathanas," 
said  he,  "which  can  convert  Scripture  into  blasphemy, 
mingling  poison  with  our  necessary  foodl  Is  there  no 
leech  here  who  can  teli  us  the  ingrediente  of  this  mystic 
unguent 
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Two  mediciners,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  one  a 
monk,  the  other  a  barber,  appeared,  and  avouched  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  materials,  excepting  that  they  savored 
of  myrrh  and  camphire,  which  they  took  to  be  Orientál 
herbs.  But  with  the  true  professional  hatred  to  a  8uo- 
cessful  practitioner  of  their  art^  they  insinuated  that,  since 
the  medicine  was  beyond  their  own  knowledge,  it  must 
necessarily  have  been  compounded  írom  an  unlawful  and 
magicái  pharmacopcBÍa;  since  they  themselves,  though  no 
conjurers,  fully  understood  every  branch  of  their  art,  so 
far  as  it  might  be  exercised  with  the  good  faith  of  a 
Christian.  When  this  medical  research  was  ended,  the 
Saxon  peasant  desired  humbly  to  hare  back  the  medicine 
which  he  had  found  so  salutary;  but  the  Grand  Master 
frowned  severely  at  the  request,  "What  is  thy  name, 
f ellow  ?  "  said  he  to  the  cripple. 

"  Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,    answered  the  peasant. 

"Then  Higg,  son  of  Snell, said  the  Grand  Master,  *M 
teli  thee  it  is  better  to  be  bedridden,  than  to  accept  the 
beneíit  of  unbelievers'  medicine  that  thou  mayest  arise 
and  walk ;  better  to  despoil  iniidels  of  their  treasure  by 
the  strong  hand  than  to  accept  of  them  benevolent  gifts, 
or  do  them  service  for  wages.  Go  thou,  and  do  as  I  have 
said."  ' 

''Alack,"  said  the  peasant,  '*and  it  shall  not  displease 
your  reverence,  the  lesson  comes  too  late  for  me,  for  I 
am  but  a  maimed  man ;  but  I  will  teli  my  two  brethren, 
who  sérve  the  rich  Babbi  Nathan  Ben  Sámuel,  that  your 
mastership  says  it  is  more  lawful  to  rob  him  than  to 
render  him  faithful  service. 

"  Out  with  the  prating  villáin ! said  Beaumanoir,  who 
was  not  prepared  to  refute  this  practical  application  of  his 
generál  maxim. 

Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,  withdrew  into  the  orowd,  but, 
interested  in  the  fate  of  his  benefactress,  lingered  until  he 
should  leam  her  doom,  even  at  the  risk  of  again  encoun- 
tering  the  frown  of  that  severe  judge,  the  terror  of  which 
writhered  his  very  heart  within  him. 

At  this  period  of  the  trial,  the  Grand  Master  com- 
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xnanded  Kebecca  to  unveil  herself.  Opening  her  lips  for 
the  first  time,  she  replied  patiently,  but  with  dignity, 
that  it  was  not  the  wont  of  the  daughters  of  her  people 
to  uncover  their  faces  when  alone  in  an  assembly  of 
strangers.  The  sweet  tones  of  her  voice,  and  the  soft- 
ness  of  her  reply,  impressed  on  the  audience  a  sentiment 
of  pity  and  sympathy.  But  Beaumanoir,  in  whose  mind 
the  suppression  of  each  feeling  of  humanity  which  could 
interfere  with  his  imagined  duty  was  a  virtue  of  itself, 
repeated  his  eommands  that  his  victim  should  be  unveiled* 
The  guards  were  about  to  remove  her  veil  accordingly, 
when  she  stood  up  before  the  Grand  Master  and  said, 
**Nay,  but  for  the  love  of  your  own  daughters  —  alas,'' 
fihe  said,  recoUecting  herself,  "ye  have  no  daughters!  yet 
foT  the  remembrance  of  your  mothers,  for  the  love  of  your 
sisters,  and  of  female  decency,  let  me  not  be  thus  handled 
in  your  presence ;  it  suits  not  a  maidén  to  be  disrobed  by 
Buch  rude  grooms.  I  will  obey  you,"  she  added,  with  an 
expression  of  patient  sorrow  in  her  voice,  which  had 
almost  melted  ihe  heart  of  Beaumanoir  himself ;  "ye  are 
elders  among  your  people,  and  at  your  command  I  will 
0how  the  featui-es  of  an  ill-fated  maidén.'' 

She  withdrew  her  veil,  and  looked  on  them  with  a 
countenance  in  which  bashfulness  contended  with  dignity. 
Her  exceeding  beauty  excited  a  murmur  of  surprise,  and 
the  younger  knights  told  each  other  with  their  eyes,  in 
eilent  correspondence,  that  Brian's  best  apology  was  in 
the  power  of  her  real  charms,  rather  than  of  her  imagi- 
nary  witchcraft.  But  Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,  felt  most 
deeply  the  eflfect  produced  by  the  sight  of  the  countenance 
of  his  benefactress.  "Let  me  go  forth,"  he  said  to  the 
warders  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  —  "  let  me  go  f orth !  To 
look  at  her  again  will  kill  me,  for  I  have  had  a  share  in 
murdering  Jier." 

"Peace,  poor  man,"  said  Bebecca,  when  she  heard  his 
exclamation;  **thou  hast  done  me  no  harm  by  speaking 
the  truth  —  thou  canst  not  aid  me  by  thy  complaints  or 
lamentations.  Peace,  I  pray  thee  —  go  home  and  save 
thyself/' 
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Higg  was  about  to  be  thnist  out  by  the  compassion  of 
the  warders,  who  were  apprehensive  lest  his  clamorous 
grief  should  draw  upon  them  reprehension,  and  upon  him- 
self  punishment;  but  he  piomised  to  be  silent,  and  was 
permitted  to  remain*  The  two  men-at-arms,  with  whom 
Albert  Malvoisin  had  not  failed  to  communicate  upon  the 
import  of  their  testimony,  were  now  called  forward. 
Though  both  were  hardened  and  inflexible  villains,  the 
sight  of  the  captiye  maidén,  as  well  as  her  excelling 
beauty,  at  first  appeared  to  stagger  them ;  but  an  expres- 
sive  glancé  from  the  Preceptor  of  Templestowe  restored 
them  to  their  dogged  composure;  and  they  delivered, 
with  a  precision  which  would  have  seemed  suspicious  to 
more  impartial  judges,  circumstances  either  altogether^ 
fictitious  or  trivial,  and  natural  in  themselves,  but  ren- 
dered pregnant  with  suspicion  by  the  exaggerated  mannep 
in  which  they  were  told,  and  the  sinister  commentarj 
which  the  witnesses  added  to  the  facts.  The  circum- 
stances of  their  evidenee  would  have  been,  in  modern 
days,  divided  into  two  classes  —  those  which  were  im- 
material,  and  those  which  were  actually  and  physicallj 
impossible.  But  both  were,  in  those  ignorant  and  super* 
stitious  times,  easily  credited  as  proofs  of  guilt.  The 
íirst  class  set  forth,  that  Kebecca  was  heard  to  mutter  to 
herself  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  that  the  songs  she  sung 
by  íits  were  of  a  strangely  sweet  sound,  which  made  the 
ears  of  the  hearer  tingle,  and  his  heart  throb;  that  she  % 
spoke  at  times  to  herself,  and  seemed  to  look  upward  for 
a  reply ;  that  her  garments  were  of  a  strange  and  mystic 
form,  unlike  those  of  women  of  good  repute;  that  she 
had  rings  impressed  with  cabalistical  devices,  and  that 
strange  characters  were  broidered  on  her  veil. 

AU  these  circumstances,  so  natural  and  so  trivial,  Vére 
gravely  listened  to  as  proofs,  or  at  least,  as  aifording  strong 
suspicions  that  Hebecca  had  unlawfui  correspondence  with 
mystical  powers. 

But  there  was  less  equivocal  testimony,  which  the  ere- 
dül ity  of  the  assembly,  or  of  the  greater  part,  greedily 
swallowed,  however  incredible.    One  of  the  soldiers  had 
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seen  her  work  a  cure  upon  a  wounded  man,  brought  with 
them  to  the  castle  of  Torquilstone.  She  did,  be  said, 
make  certain  signs  upon  tbe  wound,  and  repeated  certain 
mysterioua  words,  wbicb  be  bleesed  God  be  understood 
not,  wben  tbe  iron  bead  of  a  square  cross-bow  bolt  dis- 
engaged  itself  írom  tbe  wound,  tbe  bleeding  was  stancbed, 
tbe  wound  was  closed,  and  tbe  dying  man  was,  witbin  tbe 
^  quarter  of  an  bour,  walking  upon  tbe  ramparts,  and  assist- 
ing  tbe  witness  in  managing  a  mangonel,  or  macbine  for 
burling  stones.  Tbis  legend  was  probably  founded  upon 
tbe  f act  tbat  Eebecca  bad  attended  on  tbe  wounded  Ivan- 
boe  wben  in  tbe  castle  of  Torquilstone.  But  it  was  tbe  ^ 
more  difficult  to  dispute  tbe  accuracy  of  tbe  witness,  as, 
in  order  to  produce  reál  evidence  in  support  of  bis  yerbal 
testimony,  be  drew  from  bis  poucb  tbe  very  bolt-bead, 
wbicb,  according  to  bis  story,  bad  been  miraculously  ex- 
tiacted  from  tbe  wound;  and  as  tbe  iron  weigbed  a  fuU 
ounce  it  completely  confirmed  tbe  tale,  however  miraculous. 

His  comrade  bad  been  a  witness  from  a  neigbboring 
battlement  of  tbe  scene  betwixt  Rebecca  and  Bois-Giiil- 
bert,  wben  sbe  was  upon  tbe  point  of  precipitating  berself 
from  tbe  top  of  tbe  tower.  Not  to  be  bebind  bis  cora-' 
panion,  tbis  fellow  stated  tbat  be  bad  seen  Rebecca  percb 
berself  upon  tbe  parapet  of  tbe  turret,  and  tbere  take  tbe 
form  of  a  milk-wbite  swan,  under  wbicb  appearance  sbe 
flitted  tbree  times  round  tbe  castle  of  Torquilstone ;  tben 
again  settled  on  tbe  turret,  and  once  more  assumed  tbe 
female  form.  * 

Less  tban  ©ne  balf  of  tbis  weigbty  evidence  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  convict  any  old  woman,  poor  and 
ugly>  6ven  tbougb  sbe  bad  not  been  a  Jewess.  Unitefl 
witb  tbat  fatál  circumstance,  tbe  body  of  proof  was  too 
wei^ty  for  Rebecca*  s  youtb,  tbougb  combined  witb  tbe 
most  exquisite  beauty. 

Tbe  Grand  Master  bad  collected  tbe  sufFrages,  and  now 
in  a  solemn  tone  demanded  of  Rebecca  wbat  sbe  bad  to 
say  against  tbe  sentence  of  condemnation  wbicb  be  was 
about  to  pronounce. 

.   "To  invoke  your  pity,"  said  the  lovely  Jewess,  witb  • 
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yoice  tremulous  with  emotion,  '^would,  I  am  aware,  be 
as  useless  as  I  should  hold  it  mean.  ^lo  state  that  tó 
relieve  the  sick  and  wounded  of  another  religion  cannot 
be  displeasing  to  the  acknowledged  Founder  of  both  our 
íaiths  were  also  unayailing;  to  plead  that  many  things 
which  these  men  (whom  may  Heayen  pardon!)  have 
spoken  against  me  are  impossible  would  avail  me  but 
little,  since  you  believe  in  their  possibilitj ;  and  still  less 
would  it  advantage  me  to  explain,  that  the  peculiarities 
of  my  dress,  language,  and  nianners  are  those  of  my  peo- 
ple  —  I  had  well-nigh  said  of  my  country,  but  alas !  we 
have  no  country.  Nor  will  I  even  vindicate  myself  at 
the  expense  of  my  oppressor,  who  stands  there  listening 
to  the  fictions  and  surmisea  which  seem  to  convert  the 
tyrant  into  the  victim.  God  be  judge  between  him  and 
me !  but  rather  would  I  submit  to  ten  such  deaths  as  your 
pleasure  may  denounce  against  me,  than  listen  to  the  suit 
which  that  man  of  Belial  has  urged  upon  me  —  f riendless, 
defenceless,  and  his  prisoner.  But  he  is  of  your  own 
faith,  and  his  lightest  aiürmance  would  weigh  down  the 
most  solemn  protestations  of  the  distressed  Jewess.  I 
will  not,  therefore,  retum  to  himself  the  charge  brought 
against  me.  But  to  himself,  yes,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
to  thyself  I  appeal,.  whether  these  accusations  are  not 
falsé  ?  as  monstrous  and  calumnious  as  they  are  deadly  ? " 

There  was  a  pause ;  all  eyes  turnéd  to  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert.    He  was  silent. 

"Speak,"  she  said,  "if  thou  art  a  man  —  if  thou  art  a 
Christian,  speaki  I  conjure  thee,  by  the  habit  which 
thou  dost  wear,  by  the  name  thou  dost  inherit,  by  the 
knighthood  thou  dost  vaunt,  by  the  honor  of  thy  mother, 
by  the  tomb  and  the  bones  of  thy  father,  I  conjure  thee 
to  say,  are  these  things  true  ? 

"Answer  her,  brother,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "if  the 
Enemy  with  whom  thou  dost  wrestle  will  give  thee  power. " 

In  fact,  Bois-Guilbert  seemed  agitated  by  contending 
passions,  which  almost  convulsed  his  features,  and  it  was 
with  a  constrained  voice  that  at  last  he  replied,  looking 
to  Rebecca,  "The  scroll!  the  scroUl" 
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"Ay,"  said  Beaumanoir,  "this  is  indeed  testimony! 
The  victim  of  her  witcheries  can  only  name  the  fatál 
scroU,  the  spell  inscrihed  ou  which  is,  doubtless,  the  cause 
of  his  silence.^' 

But  Rebecca  put  another  interpretation  on  the  words 
extorted  as  it  were  from  Bois-Guilbert,  and  glancing  her 
eye  upon  the  slip  of  parchment  which  she  continued  to 
hold  in  her  hand,  she  read  written  thereupon  in  the  Ara- 
bian character,  Demand  a  Champion/  The  murmuring 
commentary  which  ran  through  the  assembly  at  the  strange 
reply  of  Bois-Guilbert  gave  Rebecca  leisure  to  examine, 
and  instantly  to  destroy,  the  scroU  unobserved.  When 
the  whisper  had  ceased,  tíie  Grand  Master  spoke. 

"Rebecca,  thou  canst  derive  no  benefit  from  the  evi- 
dence  of  this  unhappy  knight,  for  whom,  as  we  well  per- 
ceivé, the  Enemy  is  yet  too  powerfuL  Hast  thou  aught 
eke  to  say  ? " 

"There  is  yet  one  chance  of  life  left  to  me,"  said  Re- 
becca, "even  by  your  own  fíerce  laws.  Life  has'been 
miserable  —  miserable,  at  least,  of  late  —  but  I  will  not 
cast  away  the  gift  of  Grod,  while  He  affords  me  the  means 
of  defending  it.  I  deny  this  charge  —  I  maintain  my 
innocence,  and  I  declare  the  f alsehood  of  this  accusation 
—  I  challenge  the  privilege  of  trial  by  combat,  and  will 
appear  by  my  champion." 

"And  who,  Rebecca,"  replied  the  Grand  Master,  "will 
lay  lance  in  rest  for  a  sorceress  ?  who  will  be  the  cham- 
pion  of  a  Jewess  ? " 

"Grod  will  raise  me  up  a  champion,"  said  Rebecca, 
"It  cannot  be  that  in  merry  England,  the  hospitable,  the 
generous,  the  free,  where  so  many  are  ready  to  peril  their 
lives  for  honor,  there  will  not  be  found  one  to  íight  for 
justice.  But  it  is  enough  that  I  challenge  the  trial  by 
combat  —  there  lies  my  gage." 

She  took  her  embroidered  glove  from  her  hand,  and 
flung  it  down  before  the  Grand  Master  with  an  air  of 
mingled  simplicity  and  diguityi  which  excited  universal 
Burprise  and  admiration. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIl 

There  I  throw  my  gnge, 
To  proTo  it  on  thee  to  the  extromeBt  point 
Of  xnartial  daring. 

Bháusfbabb,  Richárd  II, 

EvBN  Lucas  Beaumanoir  himself  was  affected  by  the 
mien  and  appearaiice  of  Rebecca.  He  was  not  originally  a 
cruel^  or  even  a  severe  man ;  but  with  passions  by  nature 
cold,  and  with  a  hígh,  thoiigh  mistaken,  sense  of  duty,  his 
heart  had  been  gradually  hardened  by  the  ascetic  life  which 
he  pursued,  the  supreme  power  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the 
supposed  necessity  of  subduing  infidelity  and  eradicating 
hereay,  which  he  conceived  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him. 
His  features  relaxed  in  their  usual  severity  as  he  gazed 
iipon  the  beautiful  creature  before  him,  alone,  unfriended, 
and  defending  herself  with  so  much  spirit  and  courage. 
He  crossed  himself  twice,  as  doubting  whence  arose  the 
nnwonted  softening  of  a  heart,  which  on  such  occasions 
used  to  resemble  in  hardness  the  steel  of  his  sword.  At 
length  he  spoke. 

"  Damsel,"  he  said,  •*  if  the  pity  I  feel  for  thee  arise 
from  any  practise  thine  evil  arts  have  made  on  me,  great  is 
thy  guilt.  But  I  rather  judge  it  the  kinder  feelings  of 
nature,  which  grieves  that  so  goodly  a  form  should  be  a 
vessél  of  perdition.  Repent,  my  daaghter  —  confess  thy 
witchcrafts  —  tum  thee  from  thine  evil  faith  —  embrace 
this  holy  emblem,  and  all  shall  yet  be  well  with  thee  here 
and  hereafter.  In  somé  sisterhood  of  the  strictest  order 
shalt  thou  have  time  for  prayer  and  fitting  penance,  and 
that  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of.  This  do  and  live. 
What  has  the  '  law  of  Moses  done  for  thee,  that  thou 
shouldst  die  for  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  law  of  my  fathers,"  said  Rebecca ;  "  it  was 
delivered  in  thunders,  and  in  storms  upon  the  mountain  of 
Sinai,  in  cloud  and  in  fire.  This,  if  ye  are  Christians,  ye 
believe.  It  is,  you  say,  recalled:  but  so  my  teachers 
have  not  taught  me."  * 
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"  Let  OUT  cbaplain,"  said  Beaumanoir^ stand  fortb,  and 
fcell  this  obstinate  infidel*'- — 

"  Forgive  the  interruption,"  said  Rebecca,  meekly  ;  **  I 
am  a  maidén^  unskilled  to  dispute  for  my  religion,  but 
I  can  die  for  it,  if  it  be  Grod's  will.  Let  me  pray  youp 
answer  to  my  demand  of  a  champion." 

"  Give  me  her  glove,"  said  Beaumanoir.  This  is 
indeed,"  be  continued,  as  he  looked  at  the  flimsy  texture 
and  slender  fíngers,  "  a  slight  and  frail  gage  íof  a  purpose 
80  deadly  !  Seest  thou,  Bebecca,  as  this  thin  and  ligbt 
glove  of  thine  is  to  one  of  our  heavy  steel  gauntlets,  so  is 
thy  cause  to  that  of  the  Temple,  for  it  is  our  Order  which 
thou  hast  delied." 

"  Cast  my  innocence  into  the  scale,"  answered  Rebecca, 
and  the  glove  of  silk  shall  outweigh  the  glove  ot  iron." 
Then  thou  dost  persist  in  thy  refusal  to  confess  thy 
guilt,  and  in  that  hold  challenge  which  thou  hast  made  ?  " 

"  I  do  persist,  noble  sir,"  answered  Rebecca. 

"  So  be  it,  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  the 
Grand  Master;  "and  may  God  show  the  right !" 

"  Amen,"  replied  the  Preceptors  around  him,  and  the 
word  was  deeply  echoed  by  the  whole  assembly. 

"  Brethren,"  said  Beaumanoir,  "  you  are  aware  that  we 
might  well  have  refused  to  this  woman  the-  benefit  of  the 
trial  by  combat.  But  though  a  Jewess  and  an  unbeliever, 
she  is  also  a  stranger  and  defenceléss,  and  God  forbid  that 
she  should  ask  the  benefit  of  our  mild  laws,  and  that 
it  should  be  refused  to  her.  Moreover,  we  are  knights  and 
soldiers  as  well  as  men  of  religion,  and  shame  it  were  to 
US,  upon  any  pretence,  to  refuse  proffered  combat.  Thus, 
therefore,  stand  s  the  case.  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Isaac 
of  York,  is,  by  many  frequent  and  suspicious  circumstances, 
defamed  of  sorcery  practised  on  the  person  of  a  noble 
knight  of  our  boly  Order,  and  hath  challenged  the  combat 
in  proof  of  her  innocence.  To  whom,  reverend  brethren, 
is  it  your  opinion  that  we  should  deliver  the  gage  of 
battle,  naming  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  our  champion 
on  the  field  ?  " 

"  To  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  whom  it  chiefly  concerns," 
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said  the  Preceptor  of  Groodalrícke,  "and  who,  moreover, 
best  kuows  how  the  trutb  stands  in  this  matter.'^ 

"  But  if,'*  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  our  brother  Brian 
be  under  the  influence  oí  a  charm  or  a  spell  —  we  speak 
but  for  the  sake  of  precaution,  for  to  the  arm  of  none  of 
our  boly  Order  would  we  more  willingly  confide  this  or  a 
more  weighty  cause." 

**  Eeverend  father,"  answered  the  Preceptor  of  Goodal- 
ricke,  "  ncf  spell  can  aifect  the  champion  who  comes  íor« 
ward  to  fight  for  the  judgment  of  Gtxi." 

"Thou  sayest  right,  brother,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 
"'Albert  Malvoisin,  give  this  gage  of  b^ttle  to  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert.  It  is  our  charge  to  thee,  brother,  he  con- 
tinued,  addressing  himself  to  Bois-Guilbert,  "  that  thou 
do  thy  battle  manfuUy,  nothing  doubting  that  the  good 
cause  shall  triumph.  And  do  thou,  Eebecca,  attend,  that 
we  assign  thee  the  third  day  from  the  present  to  find  a 
champion." 

"  That  is  but  brief  space,"  answered  Rebecca,  "  for  a 
stranger,  who  is  also  of  another  faith,  to  find  one  who  will 
do  battle,  wagering  life  and  honor  for  her  cause,  against  a 
knight  who  is  called  an  approved  soldier." 

"  We  may  not  extend  it,"  answered  the  Grand  Master ; 
"  the  field  must  be  foughten  in  our  own  presence,  and  di- 
vers  weighty  causes  call  us  on  the  fourth  day  from  hence." 

"  God's  will  be  done  !  "  said  Rebecca ;  "  I  put  my  trust 
in  Him,  to  whom  an  instant  is  as  effectual  to  save  as  a 
whole  age." 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  damsel,"  said  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter ;  "  but  well  know  we  who  can  array  himself  like  an 
angel  of  light.  It  remains  but  to  name  a  fitting  place  of 
combat,  and,  if  it  so  hap,  also  of  execution.  Where  is  the 
Preceptor  of  this  house  ?  " 

Albert  Malvoisin,  still  holding  Rebecca's  glove  in  his 
band,  was  speaking  to  Bois-Guilbert  very  earnestly,  but 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  How !  "  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  will  he  not  receive 
the  gage  ?  " 

"He  will — he  doth,  most  reverend  father,"  said  Mái* 
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voisin,  slipping  the  glove  under  his  own  mantle.  And- 
íor  tbe  place  of  combat,  I  hold  the  fittest  to  be  the  lists  oí 
Saint  George  belonging  to  this  Preceptory,  and  used  by 
US  for  military  exercise/' 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  Grand  Master.  "Eebecca,  in 
those  lists  shalt  thou  produce  thy  champion ;  and  if  thou 
failest  to  do  so,  or  if  thy  champion  shall  be  discomíited  by 
the  judgment  öf  G^,  thou  shalt  then  die  the  death  of  a 
sorceress,  according  to  doom.  Let  this  our  judgment  be 
recorded,  and  the  record  read  aloud,  that  no  one  may  pre- 
tend  ignorance." 

One  of  the  chaplains,  who  acted  as  clerks  to  the  chapter, 
immediately  engrossed  the  order  in  a  huge  volume,  which 
contained  the  proceedings  of  the  Templar  Knights  when 
solemnly  assembled  on  such  occasions ;  and  when  he  had 
finished  writing,  the  other  read  aloud  the  sentence  of  the 
Grand  Master,  which,  when  translated  from  the  Norman 
French  in  which  it  was  couched,  was  expressed  as  follows :  — 

"Rebecca,  a  Jewess,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York,  being 
attainted  of  sorcery,  seduction,  and  other  damnable  prao- 
tices,  practised  on  a  kni^ht  of  the  most  Holy  Order  of 
the  Temple  of  Zion,  dotTi  deny  the  same ;  and  saith,  that 
the  testimony  delivered  against  her  this  day  is  falsé, 
wicked,  and  disloyal ;  and  that  by  lawful  essoine  ^  of  her 
body  as  being  unable  to  combat  in  her  own  behalf,  she 
doth  oífer,  by  a  champion  iiistead  thereof,  to  avoucli  her 
case,  he  performing  his  loyal  devoir  in  all  knightly  sort, 
with  such  arms  as  to  gage  of  battle  do  fully  appertain,  and 
that  at  her  peril  and  cost.  And  therewith  she  proffered 
her  gage.  And  the  gage  having  been  deli  vered  to  the 
noble  Lord  and  Knight,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  of  the 
Holy  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion,  he  was  appointed  to 
do  this  battle,  in  behalf  of  his  Order  and  himself,  as 
injured  and  impaired  by  the  practices  of  the  appellant. 
Wherefore  the  most  reverend  Father  and  puissant  Lord, 
Lucas  Marquis  of  Beaumanoir,  did  allow  of  the  said  chal- 
lenge,  and  of  the  said  essoine  of  the  appellant's  body,  and 

l  Fstnine  mennA  excuíx^,  and  here  relates  to  Rebeccff*8  príyikge  of  apN 
pearing  by  her  uhamplon,  in  excuse  of  her  own  peraon. 
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assigned  the  third  day  for  the  said  combat,  the  place  being' 
the  enclosure  called  the  lists  of  Saint  George,  near  to  the 
Preceptory  of  Templestowe.  And  the  Grand  Master  ap- 
points  the  appellant  to  appear  there  by  her  champion,  on 
pain  of  doom,  as  a  person  convicted  of  sorcery  or  seduction ; 
and  also  the  defendant  so  to  appear,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  held  and  adjudged  recreant  in  case  of  default ;  and 
the  noble  lord  and  most  reverend  father  aforesaid  ap- 
pointed  the  battle  to  be  done  in  his  own  presence,  and 
according  to  all  that  is  commendable  and  proíitable  in 
such  a  case.    And  may  God  aid  the  jiist  eause  !  " 

"Amen!  "  said  the  Grand  Master;  and  the  word  was 
echoed  by  all  around.  Kebecca  spoke  not,  but  she  looked 
up  to  heaven,  and,  folding  her  hands,  remained  for  a 
minute  without  change  of  attitűdé.  She  then  modestly 
reminded  the  Grand  Master  that  she  ought  to  be  permitted 
somé  opportunity  of  free  communication  with  her  friends, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  her  condition  known  to  them, 
and  procuring,  if  possible,  somé  champion  to  fight  in  her 
behalf. 

"It  is.just  and  lawful,"  said  the  Grand  Master;  "choose- 
what  messenger  thou  shalt  trust,  and  he  shall  have  free 
communication  with  thee  in  thy  prison  chamber." 

"  Is  there,"  said  Rebecca,  "  any  one  here,  who,  either 
for  love  of  a  good  cause,  or  for  ample  hire,  will  do  the 
errand  of  a  dist^essed  being  ?  " 

All  were  silent ;  for  none  thought  it  safe,  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  the  Grand  Master,  to  avow  any  interest  in  the 
calumniated  prisoner,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  lean- 
ing  towards  Judaism.  Not  even  the  prospect  of  reward, 
far  less  any  feelings  of  compassion  alone,  could  surmount 
this  apprehension. 

Bebecca  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  indescribablo 
anxiety,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  really  thus  ?  And,  in 
English  land,  am  I  to  be  deprived  of  the  poor  chance  of 
safety  which  remains  to  me,  for  want  of  an  act  of  charity 
Which  would  not  be  ref used  to  the  worst  criminal  ?  " 

Higg,  the  son  of  Snell,  at  length  replied,  "  I  am  but  a. 
maimed  man,  but  that  I  can  at  all*  stir  or  move  was  owing 
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to  her  charitable  assístance.  I  will  do  thine  errand,"  he 
added,  addressing  Rebecca,  "as  well  as  a  crippled  object 
can,  and  bappy  were  my  limbs  fieet  enougb  to  repair  tbe 
miscbief  done  by  my  tongue.  Alas !  when  I  boasted 
of  tby  cbarity,  I  üttle  tbougbt  I  was  leading  thee  intő 
danger !  " 

"  God,"  said  Kebecca,  "  is  tbe  disposer  of  all.  He  can 
turn  tbe  captivity  of  Judab,  even  by  tbe  weakest  instru- 
ment.  To  execute  bis  message  tbe  snail  is  as  sure  a  mes- 
senger  as  tbe  falcon.  Seek  out  Isaac  of  York.  Here  is 
tbat  will  pay  f or  borsé  and  man.  Let  him  bave  tbis  scrolL . 
I  know  not  if  it  be  of  Heaven  tbe  spirit  wbicb  inspires 
me,  but  most  truly  do  I  judge  tbat  I  ani  not  to  die  tbis 
deatb,  and  tbat  a  cbampion  will  be  raised  up  for  me. 
Faré  well !    Life  and  deatb  are  in  tby  baste." 

Tbe  peasant  took  tbe  scroll,  wbicb  contained  only  a  few 
lines  in  Hebrew.  Many  of  tbe  crowd  would  bave  dissuaded 
bim  from  toucbing  a  document  so  suspicious ;  but  Higg  was 
resolute  in  tbe  service  of  bis  benefactress.  Sbe  bad  saved 
bis  body,  be  said,  and  be  was  coníident  sbe  did  not  mean 
to  peril  bis  soul. 

"  I  will  get  me,"  be  said,  "  my  neighbor  Butban's  good 
capul,^  and  I  will  be  at  York  witbin  as  brief  space  as . 
man  and  beast  may." 

But  as  it  fortuned,  be  bad  no  occasion  to  go  so  far,  for 
witbin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tbe  gate  of  tbe  Precep-. 
tory  be  met  witb  two  riders,  wbom,  by  tbeir  dress  and 
tbeir  buge  yellow  caps,  be  knew  to  be  Jews;  and,  on 
approacbing  more  nearly,  discovered  tbat  one  of  tbem 
was  bis  ancient  employer,  Isaac  of  York.  Tbe  otber  was 
tbe  Eabbi  Ben  Sámuel ;  and  botb  bad  approacbed  as 
near  to  tbe  Preceptory  as  tbey  dared,  on  bearing  tbat  tbe 
Grand  Master  bad  summoned  a  cbapter  for  tbe  trial  of  a 
sorceress. 

"Brotber  Ben  Sámuel,"  said  Isaac,  "my  soul  is  dis- 
quieted,  and  I  wot  not  wby.    Tbis  cbarge  of  necromancy . 
is  rigbt  often  used  for  cloaking  evil  practices  on  oiu 
people." 

^  A  borsé,  gener^lly  a  work-hom. 
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Be  of  good  comfort,  brother,"  said  the  physician ; 
thou  canst  deal  Tvith  the  Kazarenes  as  one  possessing  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  canst  therefore  purchase 
immunity  at  their  hands.  It  rules  the  savage  minds 
of  those  ungodly  men,  even  as  the  signet  of  the  mighty 
Solomon  was  said  to  command  the  evil  genii.  But  what 
poor  wretch  comes  hither  upon  his  cnitches,  desiring,  as 
I  think,  somé  speech  of  me  ?  ^  Friend,"  continued  the 
physician,  addressing  Higg,,  the  son  of  Snell,  "  I  refude 
thee  not  the  aid  of  mine  art,  but  I  relieve  not  with  one 
asper  those  who  heg  for  alms  upon  the  highway.  Out 
upon  thee !  Hast  thou  the  palsy  in  thy  legs  ?  then  letf 
thy  hands  work  for  thy  liveliliood ;  for,  albeit  thou  be'st 
unfit  for  a  speedy  post,  or  for  a  careful  shepherd,  or  for 
the  warfare,  or  for  the  service  of  a  hasty  master,  yet 
thére  be  occupations —  How  now,  brother?'^  said  he,  in- 
terrupting  his  harangue  to  look  towards  Isaac,  who  had 
bűt  glanced  at  the  scroll  which  Higg  oíFered,  when,  uttet- 
ing  a  deep  groan,  he  feli  from  his  mule  liké  a  dying  man 
and  lay  for  a  minute  insensible. 

The  Rabbi  now  dismounted  in  great  alarm,  and  hastily 
applied  the  remedies  which  his  art  suggested  for  the 
recovery  of  his  companion.  He  had  even  taken  from  his 
pocket  a  cupping  apparátus,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to 
phlebotomy,  when  the  object  of  his  anxious  solicitude 
nuddenly  revived ;  but  it  was  to  dash  his  cap  from  his 
bead,  and  to  throw  dust  on  his  gray  hairs.  The  phy- 
fiician  was  at  first  inclined  to  ascribe  this  sudden  and 
violent  emotion  to  the  eíFeöts  of  insanity ;  and,  adhering 
to  his  originál  purpose,  began  once  again  to  handlé  his 
ünplements.    But  Isaac  soon  convinced  him  of  his  error. 

"  Child  of  my  sorrow,"  he  said,  "  well  shouldst  thou  be 
called  Benőni,  instead  of  Rebecca !  ^  Why  should  thy 
death  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  to  the  grave,  till,  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  heart,  I  curse  God  and  die  !  " 

"  Brother,"  said  the  Rabbi,  in  great  surprise,  "  art  thou 
a  father  in  Israel,  and  dost  thou  utter  words  like  unto 
Ihese  ?    I  trust  that  the  child  of  thy  house  yet  liveth  ? 
1  Benőni  means  child  of  sorrow ;  Rebecca,  veiy  beaatiíiiL 
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"  She  liveth,"  answered  Isaac ;  "  but  it  is  as  Daniéi, 
who  was  called  Belteshazzar,  even  when  within  the  den 
of  the  lions.  She  is  captive  unto  those  men  of  Belial, 
and  they  will  wreak  their  cruelty  upon  her,  sparing  neither 
for  her  youth  nor  her  coniely  favor.  Oh !  she  was  as  a 
crown  of  green  palms  to  my  gray  locks;  and  she  must 
wither  in  a  night,  like  the  gourd  of  Jonah !  Child  of  my 
lovel  child  of  my  old  age !  oh,  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Bachael !  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death  hath  en- 
compassed  thee." 

"  Yet  read  the  scroU,"  said  the  Rabbi ;  "  peradventure 
it  may  be  that  we  may  yet  find  out  a  way  of  deliver- 
ance.'^ 

"Do  thou  read,  brother,"  answered  Isaac,  "for  mine 
eyes  are  as  a  fountain  of  water." 

The  physician  read,  but  in  their  native  language,  the 
following  words :  — 

"  To  Isaac,  the  son  of  Adonikam,  whom  the  Gentiles 
call  Isaac  of  Yorkj  peace  and  the  blessing  of  the  promise 
be  multiplied  unto  thee  !  My  father,  I  am  as  one  doomed 
to  die  for  that  which  my  soul  knoweth  not  —  even  for  the 
crime  of  witchcraft.  My  father,  if  a  strong  man  can  be 
found  to  0  0  battle  for  my  cause  with  sword  and  spear, 
according  t(»  the  custom  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  that  within 
the  lists  of  Templestowe,  on  the  third  day  from  this  time, 
peradventure  our  father's  God  will  give  him  strength  to 
defend  the  innocent,  and  her  who  hath  none  to  help  her. 
But  if  this  may  not  be,  let  the  virgins  of  our  people 
mourn  for  me  as  for  one  cast  ofif,  and  for  the  hart  that  is 
stricken  by  the  hunter,  and  for  the  flower  which  is  cut 
down  by  the  scythe  of  the  mower.  Wherefore,  look  now 
what  thou  doest,  and  whether  there  be  any  rescue.  One 
INazarene  warrior  might  indeed  bear  arnis  in  my  behalf, 
even  Wilfred,  son  of  Cedric,  whom  the  Gentiles  call 
Ivanhoe.  But  he  may  not  yet  endure  the  weight  of  his 
armor.  Nevertheless,  send  the  tidings  unto  him,  my 
father ;  for  he  hath  favor  among  the  strong  men  of  his 
people,  and  as  he  was  our  companion  in  the  house  of 
bondage,  he  may  find  somé  one  to  do  battle  for  my  saka 
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And  say  unto  him,  even  unto  him,  even  unto  Wilfred, 
the  son  of  Cedric,  that  if  Rebecca  live,  or  if  Bebecca  die, 
she  liveth  or  dieth  wholly  free  of  the  guilt  she  is  charged 
withal.  And  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  thou  shalt  be 
deprived  of  thy  daiighter,  do  not  thou  tarry,  old  man,  in 
this  land  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty ;  but  betake  thyself  to 
Cordova,  where  thy  brother  liveth  in  safety,  under  the 
fihadow  of  the  throne,  even  of  the  throne  of  Boabdil  the 
Saracen ;  for  less  cruel  are  the  cruelties  of  the  Moors  unto 
the  race  of  Jacob,  than  the  cruelties  of  the  Nazarenes 
of  England." 

Isaac  listened  with  tolerable  composure  while  Ben  Sám- 
uel reád  the  letter,  and  then  again  resumed  the  gestures 
and  exclamations  of  Orientál  sorrow,  tearing  his  garments,* 
besprinkling  his  head  with  dust,  and  ejaculating,  "My 
daughter!  my  daughter!  flesh  oí  my  flesh,  and  bone  of 
my  bone ! " 

"  Yet/^  said  the  Babbi,  "  take  courage,  for  this  grief 
availeth  nothing.  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  seek  out  this' 
Wilfred,  the  son  of  Cedric.  It  may  be  he  will  help  thee 
with  counsel  or  with  strength  ;  for  the  youth  hath  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  Bichard,  called  of  the  Nazarenes,  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  and  the  tidings  that  he  hath  retumed  are  constant 
in  the  land.  It  may  be  that  he  may  obtain  his  letter, 
and  his  signet,  commanding  these  men  of  blood,  who 
take  their  name  from  the  Temple  to  the  dishonor  there- 
of,  that  they  proceed  not  in  their  purposed  wickedness." 

"  I  will  seek  him  out,"  said  Isaac,  "  for  he  is  a  good 
youth,  and  hath  compassion  for  the  exile  of  Jacob.  But 
he  cannot  bear  his  armor,  and  what  other  Christian  shall 
do  battle  for  the  oppressed  of  Zion  ?  " 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  the  Babbi,  "  thou  speakest  as  •  one 
that  knoweth  not  the  Gentiles.  With  gold  shalt  thou  buy 
their  valor,  even  as  with  gold  thou  buyest  thine  own 
safety.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  do  thou  set  forward  to 
find  out  this  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe.  I  will  also  up  and  be 
doing,  for  great  sin  it  were  to  leave  thee  in  thy  calamity. 
I  will  hie  me  to  the  city  of  York,  where  many  warriors 
and  strong  men  are  assembled^  and  doubt  not  I  will  find 
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among  tbem  somé  one  who  will  dobattle  for  thy  daughter ; 
for  gold  is  their  god,  and  for  richea  will  they  pawn  their 
lives  as  well  as  their  lands.  Thou  wilt  fülül,  mj  brother, 
Buch  promise  aa  I  may  make  unto  thein  in  thy  name  ?  " 

"Assiiredly,  brother,"  said  Isaac,  "and  Heaven  be 
praised  that  raised  me  up  a  comforter  in  my  misery. 
Howbeit,  grant  them  not  their  fuU  demand  at  once,  for 
thou  shalt  find  it  the  quality  of  this  accursed  people  that 
they  will  ask  pounds,  and  peradventure  accept  of  ounces* 
Kevertheless,  be  it  as  thou  willest,  for  I  am  distracted  in 
this  thing,  and  what  would  my  gold  avail  me  if  the  child 
of  my  love  should  perish  ?  " 

"  Farewell,"  said  the  physician,  "  and  may  it  be  to  thee 
as  thy  heart  desireth." 

They  embraced  accordingly,  and  departed  on  their 
seveiral  roads.  Thé  crippled  peasant  remained  for  somé 
time  looking  after  them. 

"  These  dog-Jews! "  said  he  ;  "to  take  no  more  notice 
of  a  free  guild-brother,  than  if  I  were  a  bond  slave  or  a 
Türk,  or  a  circumcised  Hebrew  like  themselves  I  They 
might  have  flung  me  a  mancus  or  two,  however.  I  was 
not  obliged  to  bring  their  unhallowed  scrawls,  and  run  the 
risk  of  being  bewitched,  as  more  folks  than  one  told  me. 
And  what  care  I  for  the  bit  of  gold  that  the  wench  gave 
me,  if  I  am  to  come  to  harm  from  the  priest  next  Easter  at 
confession,  and  be  obliged  to  give  him  twice  as  much  to 
make  it  up  with  him,  and  be  called  the  Jew's  flying  post 
all  my  life,  as  it  may  hap,  into  the  bargain  ?  I  think 
I  was  bewitched  in  eamest  when  I  was  beside  the  girl  ! 
But  it  was  always  so  with  Jew  or  Gentile,  whosoever  came 
near  her.  None  could  stay  when  she  had  an  errand  to  go  ; 
and  still,  whenever  I  think  of  her^  I  would  give  shop  and 
tools  to  save  her  life." 
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CHAPTEB  XXXrX. 


O  Hudd,  imreleiiting  and  cold  as  thoa  uty 
My  boiom  te  proud  as  thine  own. 

BSWABD. 

It  was  in  the  twilight  of  the  day  when  her  trial,  if  it 
eould  be  called  such,  had  taken  place^  that  a  low  knock 
•  'was  heard  at  the  door  of  Rehecca's  prison-chamher.  It 
disturbed  not  the  inmate,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the 
evening  prayer  recommended  by  her  religion,  and  which 
concluded  with  a  hymn  we  have  ventured  thus  to  translate 
intő  English. 


When  Iflrael,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  of  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
Her  fathers'  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide,  in  emoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  the  astonished  landa 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow  ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimsonM  sanda 

BeturnM  the  fiery  column*8  glow. 

There  roi^  the  choral  hjTnn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  thnbrel  answer'd  keen^ 
And  Zion*8  daughters  pour*d  their  lays, 

With  prie8t*8  and  warrior's  ruice  betweoi* 
Ko  portent8  now  our  foe8  amazé, 

Forsaken  Inrael  wanders  lone ; 
Our  father8  would  not  know  Tht  waya, 

And  Thoü  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

But.  present  atill,  thongh  now  unveen ; 

When  bríghtly  shines  the  prusperous  áa^ 
Be  thoughts  of  Thek  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  ohf  when  stoops  on  Judah^s  path 

In  shade  and  storrn  the  frequent  night, 
Be  Thoü  long-«uflfering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  buming  and  a  shining  light ! 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Bábel' s  ítrearaa, 
The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  ecom : 

Ko  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 
And  mute  our  timbrel,  trump,  and  liorn. 
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But  Thoü  haatsaid,  tbe  blood  of  goat, 

The  flesh  of  rams,  I  will  not  prize ; 
A  contrite  heart,  an  hamble  thought, 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrífice. 

When  the  sounds  of  Bebecca's  devotional  hymn  had 
died  away  in  silence,  the  low  knock  at  the  door  was  again 
renewed,  "  Enter,"  she  said,  if  thou  art  a  friend  ;  and 
if  a  foe,  I  have  not  the  means  of  refusing  thy  entrance." 

"I  am,"  said  Brian  do  Boi&-Giiilhert,  entering  the  • 
apartmenty  "  friend  or  foe,  Behecca,  as  the  event  of  this 
interview  shall  make  me." 

Alarmed  at  the  sight  of  this  man,  whose  licentious  pas- 
sión she  considered  as  the  root  of  her  misfortunes,  Eehecca 
drew  backward  with  a  cautious  and  alarmed,  yet  not  a 
timoroiis  demeanor,  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment,  as  if  dotermined  to  retreat  as  far  as  she  could,  but  to 
stand  her  ground  when  retreat  became  no  longer  possible. 
She  drew  herself  into  an  attitűdé  not  of  deiiance,  but  of 
resolution,  as  one  that  would  avoid  provoking  assault,  yet 
was  resolute  to  repel  it,  being  offered,  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power. 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  fear  me,  Rebecca,"  said  the 
Templar ;  "  or,  if  I  must  so  qualify  my  speech,  you  have 
at  least  now  no  reason  to  fear  me." 

"I  fear  you  not,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Bebecca,  al- 
though  her  short-drawn  breath  seemed  to  belie  the  hero- 
ism  of  her  accents;  ''my  trust  is  strong,  and  I  fear  thee 
not." 

"  You  have  no  cause,"  answered  Bois-Guilbert,  gravely ; 
"  my  forraer  frantic  attempts  you  have  not  now  to  dread. 
Within  your  call  are  guards,  over  whom  I  have  no  au- 
thority.  They  are  designed  to  conduct  you  to  death, 
Rebecca,  yet  would  not  sufíer  you  to  be  insulted  by  any 
one,  even  by  me,  were  my  f renzy  —  for  f renzy  it  is  —  to 
ürge  me  so  far." 

*'May  heaven  be  praised!"  said  the  Jewess;  "deatb 
is  th§  least  of  my  apprehensions  in  this  den  of  evil." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Templar,  "the  ideaof  death  is  easily 
received  by  the  courageous  mind,  when  the  road  to  it  is 
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Budden  and  open.  A  thrust  with  a  lance,  a  stroke  with  a 
Bword,  were  to  me  little.  To  you,  a  spring  from  a  dizzy 
battlement,  a  stroke  with  a  sharp  poniard,  has  no  terrors, 
compared  with  what  either  thinks  disgrace.  Mark  me  — 
I  say  this  —  perhaps  mine  own  sentiments  of  honor  ara 
uot  less  fantastic^  Kebecca,  than  thine  are ;  hut  we  know 
alike  how  to  die  for  them/' 

"Unhappy  man,"  said  the  Jewess;  "and  art  thou 
condemned  to  expose  thy  life  for  principles,  of  which 
thy  sober  judgment  does  not  acknowledge  the  solidity  ? 
Surely  this  is  a  parting  with  your  treasure  for  that 
which  is  not  bread  —  but  deem  not  so  of  me.  Thy  reso- 
lution  may  íluctuate  on  the  wild  and  changeful  billows 
of  humán  opinion,  but  mine  is  anchored  on  the  E.ock  of 
Ages." 

"  Silence,  maidén,"  answered  the  Templar ;  "  such  dis- 
course  now  avails  but  little.  Thou  art  condemned  to  die 
not  a  sudden  and  easy  death,  such  as  misery  chooses,  and 
despair  welcomes,  but  a  slow,  wretched,  protracted  course 
of  torture,  suited  to  what  the  diabolical  bigotry  of  these 
men  calls  thy  crime." 

"And  to  whom  —  if  such  my  fate  —  to  whom  do  I 
owe  this  ?  "  said  Rebecca ;  "  surely  only  to  him,  who,  for 
a  most  selíish  and  brutal  cause,  dragged  me  hither,  and 
who  now,  for  somé  unknown  purpose  of  his  own,  strives 
to  exaggerate  the  wretched  fate  to  which  he  exposed  me." 

"  Think  not,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that  I  have  so  ex- 
posed thee;  I  would  have  bucklered  thee  against  such 
danger  with  my  own  bosom,  as  freely  as  ever  I  exposed 
it  to  the  shafts,  which  had  otherwise  reached  thy  life." 

"Had  thy  purpose  been  the  honorable  protection  of 
the  innocent,"  said  Rebecca,  "  I  had  thanked  thee  for  thy 
care.  As  it  is,  thou  hast  claimed  merit  for  it  so  often, 
that  I  teli  thee  life  is  worth  nothing  to  me,  preserved  at 
the  price  which  thou  wouldst  exact  for  it." 

"Truce  with  thine  upbraidings,  Eebecca,"  said  the 
Templar ;  "  I  have  my  own  cause  of  grief,  and  brook  not 
that  thy  reproaches  should  add  to  it." 

"  What  is  thy  purpose,  then,  Sir  Knight  ?  "  said  the 
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Jewess ;  "  speak  it  briefly.  If  thou  hast  aught  to  do,  save 
to  witness  the  misery  thou  hast  caused,  let  me  know  it ; 
and  then,  if  so  it  please  you,  leave  me  to  myself.  The 
step  between  time  and  etemity  is  short  but  terríble^  and  I 
have  few  moments  to  prepare  for  it." 

"  I  perceive,  Rebecca,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "  that  thou 
dost  continue  to  burden  me  with  the  charge  of  distresses^ 
which  most  fain  would  I  have  prevented." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  Rebecca,  "  I  would  avoid  reproaches. 
But  what  is  more  certain  than  that  I  owe  my  death  to 
thine  unbridled  passión  ?  " 

"You  err — you  err,"  said  the  Templar,  hastily,  "if 
you  impute  what  I  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent  to 
my  purpose  or  agency.  Could  I  guess  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  yon  dotard,  whom  somé  flashes  of  frantic  valor, 
and  the  praises  yielded  by  fools  to  the  stupid  self-torments 
of  an  ascetic,  have  raised  for  the  present  above  his  own  meríts, 
above  common  sense,  above  me,  and  above  the  hundreds 
of  our  Order,  who  think  and  feel  as  men  free  from  such 
silly  and  fantastic  prejudices  as  are  the  grounds  of  his 
opinions  and  actions  ?  " 

"  Yet,"  said  Rebecca,  "  you  sate  a  judge  upon  me,  inna 
cent  —  most  innocent,  as  you  knew  me  to  be  —  you  con- 
curred  in  my  condemnation,  and  if  I  aright  understood, 
are  yourself  to  appear  in  arms  to  assert  my  guilt,  and 
assure  my  punishment." 

"  Thy  patience,  maidén,"  replied  the  Templar.  " 
race  knows  so  well  as  thine  own  tribes  how  to  submit  to 
the  time,  and  so  to  trím  their  bark  as  to  make  advantage 
even  of  an  ad  verse  wind." 

"Lamented  be  the  hour,"  said  Rebecca,  "that  has 
taught  such  art  to  the  house  of  Israel !  But  adversity 
bends  the  heart  as  fire  bends  the  stubborn  steel,  and  those 
who  are  lío  longer  their  own  governors,  and  the  denizens 
of  their  own  free  independent  state,  must  crouch  before 
strangers.  It  is  our  curse.  Sir  Knight,  deserved,  doubt- 
less,  by  our  own  misdeeds  and  those  of  our  fathers ;  but 
you  —  you  who  boast  your  freedom  as  your  birthright,  how 
much  deeper  is  your  disgrace  wh^n  you  stoop  to  soothe 
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the  prejudices  of  others,  and  that  against  your  own  con- 
viction  ?  " 

"  Your  words  are  bittér,  Rebecoa,"  said  Bois-Guilbert, 
pacing  the  apartment  with  impatience,  "  but  I  came  not 
hither  to  bandy  reproaches  with  you.  Know  that  Bois- 
Guilbert  yields  not  to  created  man,  although  circumstances 
may  for  a  time  induce  him  to  altér  his  plan.  His  will  is 
the  mountain  stream,  which  may  indeed  be  turnéd  for  a 
little  space  aside  by  the  rock,  but  fails  not  to  find  its  course 
to  the  ocean.  That  scroll  which  wamed  thee  to  demand 
a  champion,  from  whom  couldst  thou  think  it  tame,  if  not 
írom  Bois-Guilbert  ?  In  whom  else  couldst  thou  have  ex- 
cited  such  interest  ?  " 

"A  brief  respite  from  instant  death,"  said  Rebecca, 
which  will  little  avail  me  —  was  this  all  thou  couldst 
do  for  one,  on  whose  head  thou  hast  heaped  sorrow,  and 
whom  thou  hast  brought  near  even  to  the  verge  of  the 
tomb  ?  " 

"No,  maidén,'^  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "this  was  not  all 
that  I  purposed.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  accursed  inter- 
ference  of  yon  fanatical  dotard,  and  the  fool  of  Goodal- 
ricke,  who,  being  a  Templar,  affects  to  think  and  judge 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  humanity,  the  office  of 
the  Champion  Defender  had  devolved,  not  on  a  Preceptor, 
but  on  a  Companion  of  the  Order.  Then  I  myself  — 
such  was  my  purpose  —  had,  on  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpet,  appeared  in  the  lists  as  thy  champion,  disguised 
indeed  in  the  fashion  of  a  roving  knight,  who  seeks  ad- 
ventures  to  prove  his  shield  and  spear ;  and  then,  let 
Beaumanoir  have  chosen  not  one,  but  two  or  three  of  the 
brethren  here  assembled,  I  had  not  doubted  to  cast  them 
out  of  the  saddle  with  my  single  lance.  Thus,  Rebecca, 
should  thine  innocence  have  been  avouched,  and  to  thine 
own  gratitude  would  I  have  trusted  for  the  revvard  of  my 
victory." 

"  This,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Rebecca,  "  is  but  idle  boasting 
—  a  brag  of  what  you  would  have  done  had  you  not  f ound 
it  convenient  to  do  otherwise.  You  received  my  glove, 
and  my  champion,  if  a  creature  so  desolate  can  find  one^ 
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must  encounter  your  lance  in  the  lists  —  yet  you  would 
assume  the  air  of  my  friend  and  protector  I " 

"Thy  friend  and  protector,"  said  the  Templar,  gravely, 
"will  yet  he  —  hut  mark  at  what  risk,  or  rather  at 
what  certainty  oí  dishonor ;  and  then  hlame  me  not  if  I 
make  my  stipulations,  hefore  I  ofíer  up  all  that  I  have 
hitherto  held  dear,  to  save  the  life  of  a  Jewish  maidén." 

"  Speak,"  said  Rehecca ;  "  I  understand  thee  not." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Bois-Guilbert,  "I  will  speak  as 
freely  as  ever  did  doting  penitent  to  íiis  ghostly  father, 
when  placed  in  the  tricky  confessional.  Rehecca,  if  I  ap- 
pear  not  in  these  lists  I  lose  fame  and  rank  —  lose  that 
which  is  the  hreath  of  my  nostrils,  the  esteem,  I  mean,  in 
which  I  am  held  hy  my  brethren,  and  the  hopes  I  have  of 
succeeding  to  that  mighty  authority,  which  is  now  wielded 
hy  the  bigoted  dotard  Lucas  de  Beaumanoir,  hut  of  which 
I  should  make  a  far  diíferent  use.  Such  is  my  certain 
doom,  except  I  appear  in  arms  against  thy  cause.  Ac- 
cursed  he  he  of  Groodalricke,  who  haited  this  trap  for  me ! 
and  doubly  accursed  Albert  de  Malvoisin,  who  Withheld 
me  frora  the  resolution  I  had  förmed,  of  huriing  back  the 
glove  at  the  face  of  the  superstitious  and  superannuated 
fool  who  listened  to  a  charge  so  absurd,  and  against  a 
creature  so  high  in  mind^  and  so  lovely  in  form  as  thou 
art!" 

"  And  what  now  avails  rant  or  flattery  ? "  answered 
Rehecca.  "Thou  hast  made  thy  choice  between  causing 
to  be  shed  the  blood  of  an  innocent  woman,  or  of  en- 
dangering  thine  own  earthly  state  and  earthly  hopes. 
What  avails  it  to  reckon  together  ?    Thy  choicte  is  made." 

"No,  Rehecca,"  said  the  knight,  in  a  softer  tone,  and 
drawing  nearer  towards  her ;  "  my  choice  is  not  made  — 
nay,  mark,  it  is  thine  to  make  the  election.  If  I  appear 
in  the  lists,  I  must  maintain  my  name  in  arms;  and  if  I 
de  80,  championed  or  unchampioned,  thou  diest  by  the 
stake  and  fagot,  for  there  lives  not  the  knight  who  hatb 
coped  with  me  in  arms  on  equal  issue,  or  on  terms  of 
vantage,  save  Richárd  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  his  minion  of 
Ivanhoe.     Ivanhoe,  as  thou  well  knowest,  is  unable  to 
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bear  his  corselet,  and  Richárd  is  in  a  foreign  prison.  If 
I  appear^  then  thou  diest,  evén  althöugh  thy  charms 
should  instigate  somé  hot-headed  youth  to  enter  the  lists 
in  thy  defence." 

"  And  what  avails  repeating  this  so  often  ?  "  said  Be- 
becca. 

"  Much,"  replied  the  Templar ;  "  for  thou  must  leam 
to  look  at  thy  fate  on  every  side." 

"  Well,  then^  turn  the  tapestry,"  said  the  Jewess,  "and 
let  me  see  the  other  side." 

"  If  I  appear,"  said  Bois-Guiíbert,  "  in  the  fatál  lists, 
thou  diest  by  a  slow  and  cruel  death,  in  pain  such  as  they 
say  is  destined  to  the  guilty  hereafter.  But  if  I  appear 
not,  then  am  I  a  degraded  and  dishonored  knight,  accused 
of  witchcraft  and  of  communion  with  infidels.  The  illus- 
tiious  name,  which  has  grown  yet  more  so  under  my 
wearing,  becomes  a  hissing  and  a  reproach.  I  lose  fame, 
I  lo?e  honor,  I  lose  the  prospect  of  such  greatness  as 
scarce  emperors  attain  to.  I  sacriíice  mighty  ambition,  I 
destroy  schemes  built  as  high  as  the  mountains  with  which 
heathens  say  their  heaven  was  once  nearly  scaled  —  and 
yet,  Rebecca,"  he  added,  throwing  himself  at  heí  feet, 
"  this  greatness  will  I  sacriíice,  this  fame  will  I  renoi^ce, 
this  power  will  I  forego,  even  now  when  it  is  half  within 
my  grasp,  if  thou  wilt  say,  Bois-Guilbert,  I  receive  thee 
for  my  lover." 

"  Think  not  of  such  foolishness.  Sir  Knight,"  answered 
Kebecca,  "  but  hasten  to  the  Begent,  the  Queen  Mother, 
and  to  Prince  John.  They  cannot,  in  honor  to  the  English 
crown,  allow  of  the  proceedings  of  your  Grand  Master. 
So  shall'you  give  me  protection  without  sacriíice  on  your 
part,  or  the  pretext  of  requiring  any  requital  from  me." 

"With  these  I  deal  not,"  he  continued,  holding  the 
train  of  her  robe,  "  it  is  thee  only  I  address ;  and  what 
can  counterbalance  thy  choice  ?  Be  think  thee,  were  I  a 
fíend,  yet  death  is  a  worse,  and  it  is  death  who  is  my 
rival." 

"  I  weigh  not  these  evils,"  said  Rebecca,  afraid  to  pro- 
▼oke  the  wild  knight,  yet  equally  determined  neither  to 
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endure  his  passión,  nor  evén  feign  to  endare  it.  Be  a 
man,  be  a  Chrístian !  If,  indeed,  thy  faith  recommenda 
that  mercy  which  rather  your  tongues  than  your  actions 
pretend,  savé  me  from  this  dreadful  death,  without  seeking 
a  requital  which  would  change  thy  magnanimity  intő  base 
barter." 

"  No,  damsel !  "  said  the  proud  Templar,  springing  up, 
thou  shalt  not  thus  impose  on  me.  If  I  renounce  pres- 
ent  fámé  y,ná  future  anibition,  I  renounce  it  for  thy  sake, 
and  we  wiil  escape  in  company.  Listen  to  me,  Rebecca," 
he  said,  again  softening  his  tone;  "England  —  Europe  — 
is  not  the  world.  There  are  spheres  in  which  we  may 
act,  ample  enough  even  for  my  ambition.  We  will  go  to 
Palestine,  where  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  is  my 
f riend  —  a  f riend  f ree  as  myself  from  the  doting  scruplea 
which  fetter  our  free-born  reason.  Rather  with  Saladin 
will  we  league  oarselves,  than  endure  the  scom  of  the 
bigots  whom  we  contemn.  I  will  form  new  paths  to 
greatness,"  he  continued,  again  traversing  the  room  with 
hasty  strides.  "Europe  shall  hear  the  loud  step  of  him 
she  has  driven  from  her  sons !  Not  the  millions  whom 
her  crusaders  send  to  slaughter  can  do  so  much  to  defend 
Palestine  —  not  the  sabres  of  the  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands  of  Saracens  can  hew  their  way  so  deep  into  that 
land  for  which  nations  are  striving,  as  the  strength  and 
policy  of  me  and  those  brethren,  wiio,  in  despite  of  yon- 
der  old  bigot,  will  adhere  to  me  in  good  and  evil.  Thou 
shalt  be  a  queen,  Rebecca.  On  Mount  Carmel  shall  we 
pitch  the  throne  which  my  valor  will  gain  for  you,  and 
I  will  exchange  my  long-desired  baton  for  a  sceptre ! " 

"  A  dream,"  said  Rebecca ;  "  an  empty  vision  of  the 
night,  which,  were  it  a  waking  reality,  affects  me  not. 
Enough  that  the  power  which  thou  mightest  acquire,  I 
will  ne  ver  share ;  nor  hold  I  so  light  of  country  or  reli- 
gious  faith,  as  to  esteem  him  who  is  willing  to  barter  these 
ties,  and  cast  a  way  the  bonds  of  the  Order  of  which  ha 
is  a  sworn  member,  in  order  to  gratify  an  \mruly  passión 
for  the  daughter  of  another  people.  Put  not  a  price  on 
my  deliverance,  Sir  Knight.    Sell  not  a  deed  of  gener' 
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osity.    Protect  tbe  oppressed  for  the  sake  of  charity,  and 
not  for  a'  selfísh  advantage.    Go  to  the  throne  of  Eng« 
land ;  Eichard  will  listen  to  my  appeal  f rom  these  cruel 
•  men." 

"  Never,  Rebecca !  "  said  the  Templar,  fiercely.  "  If 
I  renounce  my  Order,  for  thee  alone  will  I  renounce  it. 
Ambition  shall  remain  mine,  if  thou  refuse  my  love;  I 
will  not  be  fooled  on  all  hands.  Stoop  my  erest  to  Rich- 
árd ?  Ask  a  boon  of  that  heart  of  pride  ?  Never,  Re- 
becca,  will  I  place  the  Order  of  the  Temple  at  his  feet 
in  my  person.  I  may  forsake  the  Order,  I  never  will 
degrade  or  betray  it.'^ 

"  Now  God  be  gracious  to  me,"  said  Kebecca,  "  for  the 
succor  of  man  is  well-nigh  h  opeless  ! " 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  for,  proud  as  thou 
art,  thou  hast  in  me  found  thy  match.  If  I  enter  the 
lists  with  my  spear  in  rest,  think  not  any  humán  consid- 
eration  shall  prevent  my  putting  f orth  my  strength ;  and 
think  then  upon  thine  own  fate  —  to  die  the  dreadful 
death  of  the  worst  of  criminals,  to  be  consumed  upon  a 
blazing  pile,  dispersed  to  the  elements  of  which  our  strange 
forms  are  so  mystically  composed,  not  a  relic  left  of  that 
graceful  frame,  from  which  we  could  say  this  lived  and 
moved  !  Erebecca,  it  is  not  in  woman  to  sustain  this  pros- 
pect  —  thou  wilt  yield  to  my  suit." 

"  Bois-Guilbert,"  answered  the  Jewess,  "  thou  knowest 
not  the  heart  of  woman,  or  hast  only  con versed  with  those 
who  are  lost  to  her  best  feelings.  I  teli  thee,  proud  Tem- 
plar, that  not  in  thy  fiercest  battles  hast  thou  displayed 
more  of  thy  vaunted  courage,  than  has  been  shown  by  a 
wonian  when  called  upon  to  suíFer  by  affection  or  duty. 
I  am  myself  a  woman,  tenderly  nurtiired,  naturally  fear- 
f ul  of  danger,  and  impatient  of  pain  —  yet,  when  we  enter 
those  fatál  lists,  thou  to  fight  and  I  to  suffer,  I  feel  the 
strong  assurance  within  me  that  my  cotirage  shall  mount 
higher  than  thine.  Farewell  —  I  waste  no  more  words  on 
thee ;  the  time  that  remains  on  earth  to  the  daughter  of 
Jacob  must  be  otherwise  spent.  She  must  seek  the  Gora" 
forter,  who  may  hide  his  face  from  his  people,  but  who 
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ever  opens  his  ear  to  the  cry  of  those  who  seek  him  in  sin- 
cerity  and  in  truth/' 

We  part  then  thus  ?  said  the  Templar,  after  a  short 
pause ;  "  would  to  Heaven  we  bad  never  met,  or  that 
thou  hadst  been  noble  in  birth  and  Cbristian  in  faith !  Nay, 
by  Heaven  !  when  I  gazé  on  thee,  and  think  when  and 
how  we  are  next  to  meet,  I  could  even  wish  myself  one 
of  thine  own  degráded  nation ;  my  hand  conversant  with 
ingots  and  shekels,  instead  of  spear  and  shield ;  my  head 
bent  down  before  each  petty  noble,  and  my  look  only  ter- 
rible  to  the  shivering  and  bankrupt  debtor  —  this  could  I 
wish,  Rebecca,  to  be  near  to  thee  in  life,  and  to  escape  the 
fearf ul  share  I  must  have  in  thy  death." 

"Thou  hast  spoken  the  Jew,"  said  Rebecca,  "as  the 
persecution  of  such  as  thou  art  has  made  him.  Heaven 
in  ire  has  driven  him  from  his  country,  but  industry  has 
opened  to  him  the  only  road  to  power  and  to  influence, 
which  oppression  has  left  unbarred.  Read  the  ancient 
history  of  the  people  of  God,  and  teli  me  if  those,  by  whom 
Jehovah  wrought  such  marvels  among  the  nations,  were 
then  a  people  of  misers  and  usurers  !  And  know,  proud 
knight,  we  number  names  amongst  us  to  which  your  boasted 
northem  nobility  is  as  the  gourd  compared  with  the  cedar 
—  names  that  ascend  far  back  to  those  high  times  when 
the  Divine  Presence  shook  the  mercy-seat  between  the 
cherubim,  and  which  derive  their  splendor  from  no  earthly 
prince,  but  from  the  awful  Voice,  which  bade  their  fathers 
be  nearest  of  the  congregation  to  the  Vision.  Such  were 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Jacob." 

Rebecca's  color  rose  as  she  boasted  the  ancient  glories 
of  her  race,  but  faded  as  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  Such 
were  the  princes  of  Judah,  now  such  no  more !  They  are 
trampled  down  like  the  shorn  grass,  and  mixed  witli  the 
mire  of  the  ways.  Yet  there  are  those  among  them  who 
ehame  not  such  high  descent,  and  of  such  shall  be  the 
daughter  of  Isaac  the  son  of  Adonikam  !  Farewell !  I 
envy  not  thy  blood-won  honors  —  I  envy  not  thy  barbar- 
ous  descent  from  northern  heathens  —  I  envy  thee  not 
thy  faith,  which  is  ever  in  thy  mouth,  but  never  in  thy 
heart  nor  in  thy  practice." 
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"  There  is  a  spell  on  me,  by  Heaven  !  "  said  Bois-Guil- 
bert.  "  I  almost  think  yon  besotted  skeleton  spoke  truth, 
and  that  the  reluctance  with  which  I  part  frora  thee  has 
something  in  it  more  than  is  natural.  Fair  creature !  " 
he  said,  approaching  near  her,  but  with  great  respect,  "  so 
young,  so  beautiful,  so  fearless  of  death !  and  yet  doomed 
to  die,  and  with  infamy  and  agony.  Who  would  not 
weep  for  thee  ?  The  tear,  that  has  been  a  stranger  to 
these  eyelids  for  twenty  years,  moistens  them  as  I  gazé  on 
thee.  But  it  must  be  —  nothing  may  now  save  thy  life, 
Thou  and  I  ars  but  the  blind  instruments  of  somé  irre- 
sistible  fatality,  that  hurries  us  along,  Üke  goodly  vessels 
driving  before  the  storm,  which  are  dashed  against  each 
other,  and  so  perish.  Forgive  me,  then,  and  let  us  part, 
at  least,  as  friends  part.  I  have  assailed  thy  resolution  in 
vain,  and  mine  own  is  fixed  as  the  adamantine  decrees  of 
fate.'' 

"  Thus,"  said  Rebecca,  do  men  throw  on  fate  the 
issue  of  their  own  wild  passions.  But  I  do  forgive  thee, 
Bois-Guilbert,  though  the  author  of  my  early  death.  There 
are  noble  things  which  cross  over  thy  powerful  mind; 
but  it  is  the  garden  of  the  slúggard,  and  the  weeds  have 
rushed  up,  and  conspired  to  choke  the  fair  and  wholesome 
blossom." 

"Yes,''  said  the  Templar,  "I  am,  Bebecca,  as  thou 
hast  spoken  me,  untaught,  untamed  —  and  proud,  that, 
amidst  a  shoal  of  empty  fools  and  crafty  bigots,  I  have 
attained  the  preeminent  fortitude  that  places  me  above 
them.  I  have  been  a  child  of  battle  from  my  youth  up- 
ward,  high  in  my  views,  steady  and  inflexible  in  pursuing 
them.  Such  must  I  remain  —  proud,  inflexible,  and  un- 
changing ;  and  of  this  the  world  shall  have  proof.  But 
thou  forgivest  me,  Eebecca  ?  " 

"  As  freely  as  ever  victim  forgave  her  executioner." 

"  Farewell,  then,"  said  the  Templar,  and  left  the  apart- 
ment. 

The  Preceptor  Albert  waited  impatiently  in  an  adjacent 
chamber  the  retum  of  Bois-Guilbert. 

"  Thou  hast  tarried  long,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  been  as 
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if  stretched  on  red-hot  iron  with  very  impatience.  What 
if  the  Grand  Master,  or  his  spy  Gonrade,  had  come  hither  ? 
I  had  paid  dear  for  luy  complaisance.  But  what  ails  thee^ 
brother  ?  Thy  step  totters,  thy  brow  is  as  black  as  night. 
Art  thou  well,  Bois-Guilbert  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Templar,  "  as  well  as  the  wretch 
who  is  doomed  to  die  within  an  hour.  Nay,  by  the  rood, 
not  half  so  well  —  for  there  be  those  in  such  state,  who 
can  lay  down  life  like  a  cast-off  garment.  By  Heaven, 
Malvoisin,  yonder  girl  hath  well-nigh  unmanned  me.  I 
am  half  resolved  to  go  to  the  Grand  Master,  abjure  the 
Order  to  his  very  teeth,  and  refuse  to  act  the  brutality 
which  his  tyranny  has  imposed  on  me." 

"Thou  art  mad,"  answered  Malvoisin ;  "  thou  mayest 
thus  indeed  ntterly  ruin  thyself,  but  canst  not  even  find  a 
chance  thereby  to  save  the  life  of  this  Jewess,  which  seems 
so  precious  in  thine  eyes.  Beaumanoir  will  name  another 
of  the  Order  to  defend  his  judgment  in  thy  place,  and  the 
accused  will  as  assuredly  perish  as  if  thou  hadst  taken  the 
duty  imposed  on  thee." 

"  is  falsé  —  I  will  myself  take  arms  in  her  behalf," 
answered  the  Templar,  haughtily  ;  "  and  should  I  do  so  I 
think,  Malvoisin,  that  thou  knowest  not  one  of  the  Order, 
who  will  keep  his  saddle  before  the  point  of  my  lance." 

"  Ay,  but  thou  forgettest,"  said  the  wily  adviser,  "  thou 
wilt  have  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  exeeute  this 
mad  project.  Go  to  Lucas  Beaumanoir,  and  say  thou  hast 
renounced  thy  vow  of  obedience,  and  see  how  long  the 
despotic  old  man  will  leave  thee  in  personal  freedom.  The 
words  shall  scarce  have  left  thy  lips,  ere  thou  wilt  either 
be  an  hundred  feet  under  ground,  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
Preceptory,  to  abide  trial  as  a  recreant  knight ;  or,  if  his 
opinion  holds  concerning  thy  possession,^  thou  wilt  be 
enjoying  straw,  darkness,  and  chains,  in  somé  distant  con- 
vent  cell,  stunned  with  exorcisms,  and  drenched  with  boly 
water,  to  expel  the  foul  fiend  which  hath  obtained  domin- 
ion  over  thee.  Thou  must  to  the  lists,.Brian,  or  thou  ait 
a  lost  and  dishonored  man." 

^  That  is,  under  the  influence  of  Rebecca's  witchcraft. 
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"  I  will  break  forth  and  fly,"  said  Bois-Guilbert  —  "fly 
to  somé  distant  land,  to  which  foUy  and  fanaticism  have 
not  yet  found  their  way.  No  drop  of  the  blood  of  this 
most  excellent  creature  shall  be  spilled  by  my  sanction." 

"Thou  canst  not  fly,"  said  the  Preceptor;  "thyravings 
have  excited  suspicion,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  Preceptory.  Go  and  make  the  essay  —  present 
thyself  before  the  gate,  and  coramand  the  bridge  to  be 
lowered,  and  mark  what  answer  thou  shalt  receive.  Thou 
art  surprised  and  oíFended ;  but  is  it  not  the  better  for 
thee  ?  Wert  thou  to  fly,  what  would  ensue  but  the 
reversal  of  thy  arms,  the  dishonor  of  thine  ancestry,  the 
degradation  of  thy  ránk  ?  Think  on  it.  Where  shall 
thine  old  companions  in  arms  hide  their  heads  when  Brian 
de  Bois-Guilbert,  the  best  lance  of  the  Templars,  is  pro- 
claimed  recreant,  amid  the  hisses  of  the  assembled  people  ? 
What  grief  will  be  at  the  Court  of  Prance !  With  what 
joy  will  the  haughty  Richárd  hear  the  news,  that  the 
knight  that  set  him  hard  in  Palestine,  and  well-nigh  dark- 
ened  his  renown,  has  lost  fame  and  honor  for  a  Jewish 
girl,  whom  he  could  not  even  save  by  so  costly  a  sacrifice! " 

"Malvoisin,"  said  the  knight,  *^  I  thank  thee  —  thou 
hast  touched  the  string  at  which  my  heart  most  readily 
thrills!  Come  of  it  what  may,  recreant  shall  never  be 
added  to  the  name  of  Bois-Guilbert.  Would  to  God 
Bichard,  or  any  of  his  vaunting  minions  of  England,  would 
appear  in  these  lists  !  But  they  will  be  empty  —  no  one 
will  risk  to  break  a  lance  for  the  innocent,  the  forlorn.*' 

"The  better  for  thee,  if  it  prove  so,"  said  the  Preceptor; 
"  if  no  champion  appears,  it  is  not  by  thy  means  that  this 
unlucky  damsel  shall  die,  but  by  the  doom  of  the  Grand 
Master,  with  whom  rests  all  the  blame,  and  who  will  count 
that  blame  for  praise  and  commendation." 

"  True,"  sajd  Bois-Guilbert ;  "  if  no  champion  appears, 
I  am  but  a  part  of  the  pageant,  sitting  indeed  on  horse- 
back  in  the  lists,  but  having  no  part  in  what  is  to  follow." 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Malvoisin  ;  "  no  more  than  the 
armed  image  of  Saint  George  when  it  makes  part  of  a 
procession." 
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"  Well,  I  will  resume  my  resolution/*  replied  the 
haughty  Teinplar.  "  She  has  despised  me  —  repulsed  me 
—  reviled  me.  And  wherefore  should  I  offer  up  for  her 
whatever  of  estimation  I  have  in  the  opinion  of  others  ? 
Malvoisin,  I  will  appear  in  the  lists." 

He  left  the  apartment  hastily  as  he  uttered  febese  words, 
and  the  Frecéptor  followed,  to  watch  and  confirm  him  in 
his  resolution ;  for  in  Bois-Guiibert's  fame  he  had  himself 
a  strong  interest,  expecting  much  advantage  from  his  being 
{)iie  (lay  at  the  head  of  the  Order,  not  to  mention  the  pre- 
f ennen t  of  which  Mont-Fi tehet  had  given  him  hopes,  on 
conilition  he  would  forward  the  condemnation  of  the 
iinfortuuate  E/ebecca.  Yet  although,  in  combating  his 
friend's  better  feelings,  he  possessed  all  the  advantage 
which  a  wily,  composed,  selfish  disposition  has  over  a  man 
agitated  by  strong  and  contending  passions,  it  required  all 
Malvoisin's  art  to  keep  Bois-Guilbert  steady  to  the  purpose 
he  had  prevailed  on  him  to  adopt.  He  was  obliged  to 
watch  him  closely  to  prevent  his  resuming  his  purpose  of 
flight,  to  intercept  his  commiinication  with  the  Grand 
Master,  lest  he  should  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  his 
Superior,  and  to  renew,  from  time  to  time,  the  various 
arguments  by  which  he  endeavored  to  show*  that,  in  ap- 
pearing  as  champion  on  this  occasion,  Bois-Guilbert,  without 
either  accelerating  or  ensuring  the  fate  of  Kebecca,  would 
follow  the  only  course  by  whkjh^e  could  save  himself 
from  degradation  and  disgraj>>r 


CHAFTER  XL. 

Shadows  araimt !  —  Bichard  's  himself  again. 

Shakbspbasb,  King  Richárd  IIJ, 

When  the  Black  Knight  —  for  it  becomes  necessary  to 
i-esume  the  train  of  his  adventures  —  left  the  trysting-tree 
of  the  generous  outlaw,  he  held  his  way  straight  to  a 
neigh  boring  religious  house,  of  small  extent  and  revenue, 
called  the  Friory  of  Saint  Botolph,  to  which  the  wounded 
Ivanhoe  had  been  removed  when  the  castle  was  taken. 
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nnder  the  guidance  of  the  faithful  Gurth  and  the  magnan.* 
imous  Wamba.  It  is  unnecessary  at  present  tx>  mention 
what  took  place  in  the  interim  betwixt  Wilfred  and  hia 
deliverer  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  long  and  grave  coni- 
munication,  messengers  were  despatched  by  the  Prior  m 
several  directions,  and  that  on  the  succeeding  morning 
the  Black  Knight  was  about  to  set  forth  on  his  journjrv 
accompanied  by  the  jester  Wamba,  who  attended  as  hi^^ 
guide. 

"  We  will  meet,"  he  said  to  Ivanhoe,  "  at  Goningsburgh, 
the  castle  of  the  deceased  Athelstane,  since  there  thy  father 
Cedric  holds  the  íuneral  íeast  for  his  noble  relation.  I 
would  see  your  Saxon  kindred  together,  Sir  Wilfred,  and 
become  better  acquainted  with  them  than  heretofore.  Thou 
also  wilt  meet  me ;  and  it  shall  be  my  task  to  reconcile 
thee  to  thy  father." 

So  saying,  he  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Ivanhoe, 
who  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  attend  npon  his 
deliverer.  But  the  Black  Knight  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposal. 

"  Eest  this  day  ;  thou  wilt  have  scarce  strength  enough 
to  travel  on  the  next.  I  will  have  no  guide  with  me  but 
honest  Wamba,  who  can  play  priest  or  fool  as  I  shall  be 
most  in  humor." 

"  And  I,"  said  Wamba,  "  will  attend  you  with  all  my 
beart.  I  would  fain  see  the  feasting  at  the  funeral  of 
Athelstane ;  for,  if  it  be  not  fuU  and  frequent,  he  will  rise 
from  the  dead  to  rebuke  cöok,  sewer,  and  cupbearer ;  and 
that  were  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Always,  Sir  Knight,  I 
will  trust  yóur  valor  with  making  my  excuse  to  my  master 
Cedric,  in  case  mine  own  wit  should  fail." 

"  And  how  should  my  poor  valor  succeed.  Sir  Jester. 
when  thy  light  wit  halts  ?  —  resolve  me  that." 

"  Wit,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Jester,  "  may  do  much. 
He  is  a  quick,  apprehensive  knave,  who  sees  bis  neighbor's 
blind  8ide,  ^and  knows  how  to  keep  the  lee-gage  when 
his  passions  are  blowing  high.  But  valor  is  a  sturdy 
fellow,  that  makes  all  split.  He  rows  against  both  wind 
»nd  tide,  and  makes  way  notwithstanding ;  and^  therefore. 
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good  Sir  Knight,  wbile  I  take  advantage  of  the  fair  weatber 
in  our  noble  master's  teniper,  I  will  expect  you  to  bestir 
yourself  when  it  grows  rough." 

"  Sir  Kiiight  of  the  Fetterlock,  since  it  is  your  pleasure 
80  to  be  distinguisbed/'  said  Ivanboe,  "I  fear  me  you 
ha  ve  cbosen  a  talkative  and  a  troublesome  fool  to  be  your 
guide.  But  he  knows  every  path  and  alley  in  the  woods 
as  well  as  e'er  a  hunter  who  írequents  tbeni ;  and  the  poor 
knave,  as  tbou  hast  partly  seen,  is  as  faithful  as  steel." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Knight,  "  an  he  ha  ve  the  gift  of 
showing  my  road,  I  shall  not  gruinble  with  him  that  be 
desires  to  make  it  pleasant.  Fare-thee-well,  kind  Wilfred, 
I  charge  thee  not  to  attempt  to  travel  till  to-morrow  at 
earliest." 

So  saying,  he  extended  his  band  to  Ivanhoe,  .  who 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  took  leave  of  the  Prior,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  departed,  with  Wamba  for  his  companion. 
Ivanhoe  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  until  they  were  lost 
in  the  shades  of  the  surrpunding  forest,  and  then  returned 
into  the  convent. 

But  shortly  after  matin-song,  he  requested  to  see  the 
Prior.  The  old  man  came  in  haste,  and  inquired  anx- 
iously  after  the  state  of  his  health. 

"  It  is  better,"  he  said,  "  than  my  fondest  hope  could 
have  anticipated  ;  either  my  wound  has  been  slighter  than 
the  effusion  of  blood  led  me  to  suppose,  or  this  balsam 
hath  wrought  a  wonderful  cure  upon  it.  I  feel  already  as 
if  I  could  bear  my  corselet ;  and  so  much  the  better,  for 
thoughts  pass  in  my  mind  which  render  me  unwilling  to 
remain  here  longer  in  inactivity." 

"  Now  the  Saints  forbid,''  said  the  Prior,  "  that  the  son 
of  the  Saxon  Cedric  should  leave  our  convent  ere  his 
wounds  were  healed !  It  were  shame  to  our  profession 
were  we  to  suflTer  it." 

"  Nor  would  I  desire  to  leave  your  hospitable  roof, 
venerable  father,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "  did  I  not  feel  myself  able 
to  endure  the  journey,  and  compelled  to  undertake  it." 

"  And  what  can  have  urged  you  to  so  sudden  a  depar- 
ture  ?  "  said  the  Prior. 
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''Have  you  never,  holy  father,"  answered  the  Knightj 
felt  an  apprehension  of  approaching  evil,  for  which  you 
in  vain  attempted  to  assign  a  cause  ?  Ha  ve  you  never 
found  your  mind  darkened,  like  the  sunny  landscape,  by 
the  sudden  cloud,  which  augurs  a  coming  tempest  ?  Ana 
thinkest  thou  not  that  such  impulses  are  deserving  of 
attentíon,  as  being  hints  of  our  guardian  spirits,  that 
danger  is  impending  ?  " 

"I  may  not  deny,"  said  the  Prior,  crossing  himself, 
that  such  things  have  been,  and  have  been  of  Heaven ; 
but  then,  such  Communications  have  had  a  visibly  useful 
scope  and  tendency.  But  thou,  wounded  as  thou  art,  what 
avails  it  thou  shouldst  follow  the  steps  of  him  whom  thou 
couldst  not  aid,  were  he  to  be  assaulted  ?  " 

"  Prior,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "  thou  dost  mistake.  I  am  stout 
enough  to  exchange  butfets  with  any  one  who  will  chal- 
lenge  me  to  such  a  traífic.  But  were  it  otherwise,  may  I 
not  aid  him  were  he  in  danger,  by  other  means  than  by 
force  of  arms  ?  It  is  but  too  well  known  that  the  Saxons 
love  not  the  Norman  race,  and  who  knows  what  may  be 
the  issue,  if  he  break  in  upon  them  when  their  hearts  are 
irritated  by  the  death  of  Athelstane,  and  their  heads 
heated  by  the  carousal  in  which  they  will  indulge  them- 
selves?  I  hold  his  entrance  among  them  at  such  a 
moment  most  perilous,  and  I  am  resolved  to  share  or  avert 
the  danger ;  which,  that  I  may  the  better  do,  I  would 
erave  of  thee  the  use  of  somé  palfrey  whose  pace  may  be 
softer  than  that  of  my  destrierJ^  * 

"  Surely,"  said  the  worthy  churchman  ;  "  you  shall  have 
mine  own  ambling  jennet,  and  I  would  it  ambled  as  easy, 
for  your  sake,  as  that  of  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Albans.  Yet 
this  will  I  say  for  Maikin,  for  so  I  call  her,  that  unless 
you  were  to  borrow  a  ride  on  the  juggler's  steed  that  paces 
a  hornpipe  amongst  the  eggs,  you  could  not  go  a  joumey 
on  a  creature  so  gentle  and  smooth-paced.  I  have  com- 
posed  many  a  hqmily  on  her  back,  to  the  edification  of  my 
brethren  of  the  convent  and  many  poor  Christian  souls." 

"  I  pray  you,  reverend  father,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "  let 
1  War-horse. 
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Maikin  be  got  ready  instantly^  and  bid  Gurth  attend  mft 
with  mine  arms." 

"Nay,  but,  fair  sir,"  said  the  Prior,  "I  pray  you  to 
reniember  that  Maikin  hath  as  little  skill  in  arms  as  her 
master,  and  that  I  warrant  not  her  enduring  the  sight  or 
weight  of  your  fuU  panoply.  Oh,  Maikin,  I  promise  you, 
is  a  beast  of  judgment,  and  will  contend  against  an  undue 
weight.  I  did  but  borrow  the  Fructus  Temporum  ^  from 
the  priest  of  Saint  Eees,  and  I  promise  you  she  would  not 
stir  from  the  gate  until  I  had  exchanged  the  huge  volume 
for  my  little  breviary." 

*^Trust  me,  holy  father,''  said  Ivanhoe,  "I  will  not 
distress  her  with  too  much  weight ;  and  if  she  calls  a  com- 
bat  with  me,  it  is  odds  but  she  has  the  worst." 

This  reply  was  made  while  Gurth  was  buckling  on  the 
knight's  heels  a  pair  of  large  gilded  spurs,  capable  of  con- 
vincing  any  restive  horse  that  his  best  safety  lay  in  being 
Gonformable  to  the  will  of  his  rider. 

The  deep  and  sharp  rowels  with  which  Ivanhoe's  heels 
were  now  armed  began  to  make  the  worthy  Prior  repent 
of  his  courtesy,  and  ejaculate,  '^Nay,  but,  fair  sir,  now  I 
bethink  me,  my  Maikin  abideth  not  the  spur.  Better  it 
were  that  you  tarry  for  the  mare  of  our  manciple  ^  down  at 
the  Grange,  which  may  be  had  in  little  more  than  an  hour, 
and  cannot  but  be  tractable,  in  respect  that  she  draweth 
much  of  our  winter  firewood  and  eateth  no  com." 

"  I  thank  you,  reverend  father,  but  will  abide  by  your 
first  ofifer,  as  I  see  Maikin  is  already  led  forth  to  the 
gate.  Gurth  shall  carry  mine  armor;  ánd,  for  the  rest, 
rely  on  it,  that  as  I  will  not  overload  Malkin's  back,  she 
shall  not  overcome  my  patience.    And  now,  farewell ! " 

Ivanhoe  now  descended  the  stairs  more  hastily  and 
easily  than  his  wound  promised,  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  jennet,  eager  to  escape  the  importunity  of  the  Prior, 
who  stuck  as  closely  to  his  side  as  his  age  and  fatness 
would  permit,  now  singing  the  praises  .of  Maikin,  now 
recommending  caution  to  the  knight  in  managing  her. 

1  The  Frnit  of  the  Times  —  the  title  of  a  book. 
a  Steward. 
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"  She  is  at  the  most  dangerous  period  for  maidens  as 
well  as  mares,"  said  the  old  man,  laughing  at  his  own  jest, 
being  barely  in  her  íifteenth  year." 

Ivanhoe,  who  had  other  web  to  weave  than  to  stand 
canvassing  a  palfrey's  paces  with  its  owner,  lent  but  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  Prior' s  grave  advices  and  facetioiis  jests, 
and  having  leapt  on  his  mare,  and  commanded  his  squire 
(for  such  Gurth  now  called  himself)  to  keep  close  by  his 
side,  he  foUowed  the  track  of  the  Black  Knight  into  the 
forest,  while  the  Prior  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  convent 
looking  after  him,  and  ejaculating,  "  Saint  Mary  !  how 
prompt  and  fiery  be  these  men  of  war  I  I  would  I  had 
not  trusted  Maikin  to  his  keeping,  for,  crippled  as  I  am 
with  the  cold  rheum,  I  am  undone  if  aught  but  good  befalls 
her.  And  yet,"  said  he,  recollecting  himself,  "  as  I  would 
not  spare  my  own  old  and  disabled  limbs  in  the  good  cause 
of  Old  England,  so  Maikin  must  e'en  run  her  hazárd  on 
the  same  venture  ;  and  it  may  be  they  will  think  our  poor 
house  worthy  of  somé  munificent  guerdon  —  or  it  may  be, 
they  will  send  the  old  Prior  a  pacing  nag.  And  if  they 
do  none  of  these,  as  great  men  will  forget  little  men's 
service,  truly  I  shall  hold  me  well  repaid  in  having  done 
that  which  is  right.  And  it  is  now  well-nigh  the  íitting 
time  to  summon  the  brethren  to  breakfast  in  the  refec- 
tory.  Ah  I  I  doubt  they  obey  that  call  more  cheerily 
than  the  bells  for  primes  and  matins." 

So  the  Prior  of  Saint  Botolph's  hobbled  back  again 
into  the  refectory,  to  preside  over  the  stock-fish  and  ale, 
which  was  just  serving  out  for  the  friars'  breakfast.  Pursy 
and  important,  he  sat  him  down  at  the  table,  and  many 
a  dark  word  he  threw  out,  of  benefits  to  be  expected  to 
the  convent,  and  high  deeds  of  service  done  by  himself, 
which,  at  another  season,  would  ha  ve  attracted  observa- 
tion.  But  as  the  stock-fish  was  highly  salted,  and  the  ale 
reasonably  powerf ul,  the  jaws  of  the  brethren  were  too 
anxioíjísly  employed  to  admit  of  their  making  much  use  of 
their  ears ;  nor  do  we  read  of  any  of  the  fraternity  who 
was  tempted  to  specnlate  upon  the  mysterious  hints  of 
their  Superior.  except  Fa  the  r  Diggory,  who  was  severely 
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afflicted  by  the  toothache,  so  that  he  could  only  eat  on 
one  side  of  his  jaws. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Black  Champion  and  his  guide 
were  pacing  at  their  leisure  through  the  recesses  of  the 
forest ;  the  good  Knight  whiles  humming  to  himself  the 
lay  of  somé  enamored  troubadour,  sometimes  encouraging 
by  questions  the  prating  disposition  of  his  attendant,  so 
that  their  dialogue  förmed  a  whimsical  mixture  of  song 
and  jest,  of  which  we  would  fain  give  our  readers  somé 
idea.  You  are  then  to  imagine  this  Knight,  such  as  we 
have  already  described  him,  strong  of  person,  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  large  of  bone,  mounted  on  his  mighty 
black  charger,  which  seemed  made  on  purpose  to  bear  his 
weight,  so  easily  he  paced  forward  under  it,  having  the 
visor  of  his  helmet  raised,  in  order  to  admit  freedom  of 
breath,  yet  keeping  the  beaver,  or  under  part,  closed  so 
that  his  features  could  be  but  imperfectly  distiuguished. 
But  his  ruddy  embrowned  cheek-bones  could  be  plainly 
seen,  and  the  large  and  bright  blue  eyes,  that  flashed 
from  under  the  dark  shade  of  the  raised  visor ;  and  the 
whole  gesture  and  look  of  the  champion  expressed  careless 
gayety  and  fearless  confidence  —  a  mind  which  was  unapt 
to  apprehend  danger,  and  prompt  to  defy  it  when  most 
imminent,  yet  with  whom  danger  was  a  familiar  thought, 
as  with  one  whose  trade  was  war  and  adventure. 

The  Jester  wore  his  usual  fantastic  habit,  but  late  ao- 
cidents  had  led  him  to  adopt  a  good  cutting  falchion, 
instead  of  his  wooden  sword,  with  a  targe  to  match  it, 
of  both  which  weapons  he  had,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
fession,  shown  himself  a  skilful  master  during  thé  storm- 
ing  of  Torquilstone.  Indeed,  the  infirmity  of  Wamba's 
brain  consisted  chiefly  in  a  kind  of  impatient  irritability, 
which  sutfered  him  not  long  to  remain  quiet  in  any  pos- 
ture,  or  adhere  to  any  certain  train  of  ideas,  although  he 
was  for  a  few  minutes  alert  enough  in  performing  any 
immediate  task,  or  in  apprehending  any  immediate  topic 
On  horseback,  therefore,  he  was  perpetually  swihging  him- 
self backwards  and  forwards,  now  on  the  horse's  ears, 
then  anon  on  the  very  runip  of  the  animál,  now  hanging 
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6oth  his  legs  on  one  side,  and  now  sitting  with  his  face 
to  tbe  tail,  moping,  mowing,  and  making  a  thousand  apish 
gestures,  until  his  palfrey  took  his  freaks  so  much  to 
heart,  as  fairly  to  lay  him  at  his  length  on  the  green 
grass  —  an  incident  which  greatly  amused  the  Knight, 
but  compelled  liis  companion  to  ride  more  steadily  there- 
after. 

At  the  point  of  their  journey  at  which  we  take  theni 
up,  this  joyous  pair  were  engaged  in  singing  a  virelai,  as 
it  was  called,  in  which  the  clown  bore  a  niellow  burden 
to  the  better  instructed  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock.  And 
thus  ran  the  ditty  :  — 

Anna-Marie,  love,  np  íb  the  snn, 

Anna-Marie,  love,  niorn  is  begun, 

Mists  are  dÍKpersing,  love,  birds  singing  free, 

Up  in  the  morning,  love,  Anna-Marie. 

Anna-Marie,  love,  up  in  the  morn, 

The  hunter  is  winding  blithe  sounds  on  his  hom, 

The  echo  rings  nierry  from  rock  and  from  tree, 

'Ti8  time  to  arouse  thee,  love,  Anna-Marie. 

Wamba. 

O  Tybalt,  lovo  Tybalt,  awake  me  not  vet, 
Around  my  soft  pillow  while  softer  dreams  flit, 
For  what  are  the  joj's  that  in  waking  we  prove, 
Compared  with  these  visions,  O  Tybalt,  my  love  ? 
Let  the  birds  to  the  rise  of  the  mist  carol.shrilt, 
Let  the  hunter  blow  out  his  loud  honi  on  the  hill, 
Softer  sounds,  softer  pleasures,  in  sjumber  1  prove, — 
But  think  not  I  dreamt  of  thee,  Tybalt,  my  love. 

"  A  dainty  song,"  said  Wamba,  when  they  had  finished 
their  carol,  "and  I  swear  by  my  bauble,  a  pretty  moral  ! 
I  used  to  sing  it  with  Gurth,  once  my  playfellow,  and 
now,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  his  master,  no  less  than  a 
freeman ;  and  we  once  came  by  the  cudgel  for  being  so 
entranced  by  the  melody,  that  we  lay  in  bed  two  hours 
after  sunxise,  singing  the  ditty  betwixt  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing. My  bones  ache  at  thinking  of  the  tune  ever  since. 
Nevertheless,  I  ha  ve  played  the  part  of  Anna-Marie,  to 
please  yon,  fair  sir." 

The  Jester  next  struck  into  another  carol,  a  sort  of 
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comic  ditty,  to  whicli  tbe  Knight^  catching  up  the  tune, 
replied  in  the  like  manner. 

Knight  and  Wamba. 

TI) ere  came  three  merry  men  írom  south,  west,  and  nortb, 

Ever  more  sing  the  roundélay, 
To  win  the  Widow  of  Wycombe  forth, 
And  where  was  the  widow  mígbt  say  them  nay? 

The  fírst  was  a  knight,  and  from  Tynedale  he  came, 

Ever  more  sing  the  roundélay  ; 
And  his  fathers,  God  save  us,  were  men  of  great  fame, 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay  ? 

Of  his  father  the  laird,  of  his  uncle  the  squire, 

He  boasted  in  rhyme  and  in  roundélay; 
She  bade  him  go  bask  by  his  sea-coai  iire, 

For  she  was  the  widow  would  say  him  nay. 

Wamba. 

Tbe  next  that  came  forth,  swore  by  blood  and  by  nails, 

Merrily  sing  the  roundélay  ; 
Hur's  1  a  gentleman,  God  wot,  and  hur*s  lineage  was  of  Wales, 

And  where  was  the  widow  might  say  him  nay? 

Sir  Dávid  ap^  Morgan  ap  Griifith  ap  Hugh 

Ap  Tudor  ap  Rhice,  quoth  his  roundélay ; 
She  said  that  one  widow  for  so  many  was  too  few 

And  she  bade  the  Welshman  wend  his  way. 

But  then  next  came  a  yeoman,  a  yeoman  of  Kenty 

Jollily singing  his  roundélay; 
He  spoke  to  the  widow  of  living  and  rent, 

And  where  was  the  widow  could  say  him  nay  ? 

BOTH. 

So  the  knight  and  the  squire  were  both  left  in  the  mlie, 

There  for  to  sing  their  roundélay ; 
For  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent, 

There  never  was  a  widow  could  say  him  nay. 

"  I  would,  Wamba,"  said  the  Knight,  "  that  our  host 
of  the  trysting-tree,  or  the  joUy  Friar,  his  chaplain,  heard 
this  thy  ditty  in  praise  of  our  bluff  yeoman." 

"  So  would  not  I,"  said  Wamba,  "  but  for  the  hom  that 
hangs  at  your  baldric." 

1  He  is,  or  his.  <  Son-of. 
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Ay,"  said  the  Knigbt,  "  tbis  is  a  pledge  of  Locksley'a 
goodwill,  though  I  am  not  like  to  need  it.  Three  mota 
on  this  bugle  will,  I  am  assured,  bring  round^  at  our  need^ 
a  jolly  band  of  yonder  bonest  yeomen." 

I  would  say,  Heaven  forefend/'  said  tbe  Jester,  "  were 
it  not  that  tbat  fair  gift  is  a  pledge  tbey  would  let  us  pasa 
peaceably." 

"  Wby,  wbat  meanest  tbou  ?  "  said  tbe  Knigbt ;  "  tbink- 
est  tbou  tbat  but  for  tbis  pledge  of  fellowsbip  tbey  would 
assault  US  ?  " 

"  Nay,  for  me  T  say  notbing,"  said  Wamba ;  "  for  green 
trees  bave  ears  as  well  as  stone  walls.  "But  canst  tbou 
construe  me  tbis,  Sir  Knigbt  —  Wben  is  tby  wine  pitcber 
and  tby  purse  better  empty  tban  full  ? 

"  Wby  never,  I  tbink,"  replied  tbe  Knigbt. 

"  Tbou  never  deservest  to  bave  a  full  one  in  tby  band, 
for  80  simple  an  answer!  Tbou  badst  best  empty  tby 
pitcber  ere  tbou  pass  it  to  a  Saxon,  and  leave  tby  money 
at  bome  ere  tbou  walk  in  tbe  greenwood." 

"  You  bold  our  friends,  for  robbers,  tben  ?  "  said  tbe 
Knigbt  of  tbe  Fetterlock. 

"  You  bear  me  not  say  so,  fair  sir,"  said  Wamba ;  "  it 
may  relieve  a  poor  nian's  steed  to  take  oíf  bis  mail  wben 
he  batb  a  long  journey  to  make ;  and,  certes,  it  may  do 
good  to  tbe  rider's  soul  to  ease  bim  of  tbat  wbicb  is  tbe 
root  of  all  evil ;  tberefore  will  I  give  no  bard  names  to 
tbose  wbo  do  sucb  services.  Only  I  would  wisb  my  mail 
at  bome,  and  my  purse  in  my  cbamber,  wben  I  meet 
witb  tbese  good  fellows,  because  it  may  save  tbem  somé 
trouble." 

"  We  are  bound  to  pray  for  tbem,  my  friend,  notwitb- 
standing  tbe  fair  cbaracter  tbou  dost  afford  tbem." 

"  Pray  for  tbem  witb  all  my  beart,"  said  Wamba,  "  but 
in  tbe  town,  not  in  tbe  í^reenwood,  like  tbe  Abbot  of  Saint 
Bees,  wbom  tbey  caiised  to  say  mass  witb  an  old  bollow 
oak-tree  for  bis  stall." 

"  Say  as  tbou  list,  Wamba,"  replied  tbe  Knigbt,  "  tbese 
yeomen  did  tby  master  Cedric  yeomanly  service  at  Top* 
quilstone." 
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"  Ay,  truly,"  answered  Wamba ;  "  but  that  was  in  tbe 
íashion  of  their  trade  with  Heaven." 

"  Their  trade,  Wamba !  how  mean  you  by  that  ?  re- 
plied  his  companion. 

"Marry  thus/'  said  the  Jester.  "They  make  up  a 
balaiiced  account  with  Heaven,  as  our  old  cellarer  used  to 
call  his  ciphering,  as  fair  as  Isaacthe  Jew  keeps  with  his 
debtors,  and,  like  him,  give  out  a  very  kttle,  and  take  large 
credit  for  doing  so;  reckouing,  doubtless,  on  their  own 
behalf,  the  sevenfold  usury  which  the  blessed  text  hath 
proniised  to  charitable  loans." 

*^  Give  nie  au  example  of  yoiir.  meaning,  Wamba ;  I 
know  nothing  of  ciphers  or  rates  of  usage,"  answered  the 
Kniglit. 

Why,"  said  Wamba,  "  an  your  valor  be  so  dull,  you 
will  please  to  learn,  that  those  honest  fellows  balance  a 
gotxl  deed  with  one  not  quite  so  laudable;  as  a  crown 
given  to  a  begging  friar  with  an  hundred  byzants  taken 
from  a  fat  abbot,  or  a  wench  kissed  in  the  greenwood  with 
the  relief  of  a  poor  widow." 

"Which  of  these  was  the  good  deed,  which  was  the 
felony  ?  "  interrupted  the  Knight. 

"  A  good  gibe  !  a  good  gibe  !  "  said  Wamba ;  "  keeping 
witty  company  sharpeneth  the  apprehension.  You  said 
nothing  so  well,  Sir  Knight,  I  will  be  swom,  when  yoú 
beid  drunken  vespers  with  the  bluíf  hermit.  But  to  go 
on.  The  merry  men  of  the  forest  set  off  the  building  of 
a  cottage  with  the  buming  of  á  castle,  —  the  thatching  of  a 
choir  against  the  robbing  of  a  church,  —  the  setting  free 
a  poor  prisoner  against  the  murder  of  a  proud  sheriff;  or, 
to  come  nearer  to  our  point,  the  deliverance  of  a  Saxon 
franklin  against  the  burning  alive  of  a  Norman  báron. 
Gentle  thieves  they  are,  in  short,  and  courteous  robbers ; 
but  it  is  ever  the  luckiest  to  raeet  with  them  when  they 
íire  at  the  worst." 

"  How  so,  Wambí'i  ?  "  said  the  Knight. 

"  Why,  then  they  have  somé  compunction,  and  are  for 
making  up  matters  with  Heaven.  But  when  they  have 
itruck  an  even  balance,  Heaven  help  them  with  whom 
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they  next  open  the  account !  The  travellers  who  first  niet 
them  after  their  good  service  at  Torquilstone  would  have 
a  woeful  flaying.  And  yet,"  said  Wamba,  coming  close 
up  to  the  Knight's  side,  "  there  be  companions  who  are 
far  more  dangerous  for  travellers  to  meet  than  yonder 
outlaws." 

"  And  who  may  they  be,  for  you  have  neither  bears  nor 
wolves,  I  trow  ?  "  said  the  Knight. 

"  Marry,  sir,  but  we  have  Malvoisin's  men-at-arms,"  said 
Wamba ;  "  and  let  me  teli  you,  that,  in  time  of  civil  war, 
a  halfscore  of  these  is  worth  a  band  of  wolves  at  any  time. 
They  are  now  expecting  their  harvest,  and  are  reiuforced 
with  the  soldiers  that  escaped  from  Torquilstone.  So 
that,  should  we  meet  with  a  band  of  them,  we  are  like  to 
pay  for  our  feats  of  arms.  Now,  I  pray  you.  Sir  Knight, 
what  would  you  do  if  w^e  met  two  of  them  ? 

"  Pin  the  villains  to  the  earth  with  my  lance,  Wamba, 
if  they  offered  us  any  impediraent." 

"  But  what  if  there  were  four  of  them  ?  " 

"  They  should  drink  of  the  same  cup,''  answered  the 
Knight. 

"  What  if  six,'*  continued  Wamba,  "  and  we  as  we 
now  are,  barely  two — would  you  riot  remember  Locks- 
ley's  horn  ?  " 

"  What !  sound  for  aid,'*  exclaimed  éhe  Knight,  "  against 
a  score  of  such  rascaille  as  these,  whom  one  good  knight 
could  drive  before  him  as  the  wind  drives  the  withered 
leaves  ?  " 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Wamba,  "  I  will  pray  you  for  a 
close  sight  of  that  same  horn  that  hath  so  powerful  a 
breath." 

The  Knight  undid  the  clasp  of  the  baldric,  and  in- 
dulged  his  fellő w-tra vei ler,  who  immediately  hung  the  bugle 
round  his  own  neck. 

"  Tra-lira-la,''  said  he,  whistling  the  notes ;  nay,  I 
know  my  gamut  as  well  as  another." 

How  mean  you,  knave  ?  "  said  the  Knight ;  "  restoré 
me  the  bugle." 

"  Content  you,  Sir  Knight,  it  is  in  safe  keeping.  When 
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Valor  and  Folly  travel,  FoUy  should  bear  the  horn,  be- 
cause  she  can  blow  the  best/' 

*^  Nay,  but,  rogue,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "  thia 
exceedeth  thy  license.  Beware  ye  tamper  not  vrith.  my 
patience.'^ 

"  ürge  me  not  with  violence,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the 
Jester,  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  impatient  cham- 
pion,  "  or  Folly  will  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  and  leave 
Valor  to  íind  out  his  way  through  the  wood  as  best  he 
may." 

"  Nay,  thou  hast  hit  me  there,''  said  the  Knight ;  "  and 
Booth  to  say,  I  have  little  tirae  to  jangle  with  thee.  Keep 
the  hom  an  thou  wilt,  but  let  us  proceed  on  our  jour- 
ney." 

"  You  will  not  harm  me,  then  ?  "  said  Wamba. 
"  I  teli  thee  no,  thou  knave." 

"Ay,  but  pledge  me  your  knightly  word  for  it/' 
continued  Waniba,  as  he  approached  with  great  cau- 
tion. 

"  My  knightly  word  I  pledge ;  only  come  on  with  thy 
foolish  self." 

"  Nay,  then,  Valor  and  Folly  are  once  more  boon 
companions,''  said  the  Jester,  coming  up  frankly  to  the 
Knight' s  side ;  "  but  in  truth,  I  love  not  such  buffets  as 
that  you  bestowed  on  the  burly  Friar,  when  his  holiness 
roUed  on  the  green  like  a  king  of  the  nine-pins.  And 
now  that  Folly  wears  the  horn,  let  Valor  rouse  himself, 
and  fehake  his  mane  ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  are  com* 
pany  in  yonder  brake  that  are  on  the  lookout  for  us." 

'*  What  makes  thee  judge  so  ?  "  said  the  Knight. 

"  Because  I  have  twice  or  thrice  noticed  the  glancé  of 
a  morrion  ^  from  araongst  the  green  leaves.  Had  they 
been  honest  men,  they  had  kept  the  path.  But  yonder 
thicket  is  a  choice  chapel  for  the  Clerks  of  Saint  Nich* 
olas." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Knight,  closing  his  visor,  "  I 
think  thou  beVt  in  the  right  on  't." 

And  in  good  tirae  did  he  close  it,  for  three  arrows  flew 
1  A  kind  of  beimet  without  a  visor. 
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ht  the  same  instant  írom  the  suspected  spot  against  his 
head  and  breast,  one  of  which  would  have  penetrated  to 
the  brain,  had  it  not  been  tumed  aside  by  the  steel  visor. 
The  other  two  were  averted  by  the  görget,  and  by  the 
shield  which  hung  around  his  neck. 

"  Thanks,  trusty  armorer,"  said  the  Knight.  "  Wamba, 
let  US  close  with  them ;  "  and  he  rode  straight  to  the 
thicket.  He  was  met  by  six  or  se  ven  men-at-arms,  who 
ran  against  him  with  their  lances  at  full  career.  Three 
d{  the  weapons  struck  against  him,  and  splintered  with 
as  little  effect  as  if  they  had  been  driven  against  a  tower 
of  steel.  l^he  Black  Knight's  eyes  seemed  to  ilash 
íire  even  through  the  aperture  of  his  visor.  He  raised 
himself  in  his  stirrups  with  an  air  of  inexpressible  dig- 
nity,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  means  this,  my  masters  ?  " 
The  men  made  no  other  reply  than  by  drawing  their 
swords  and  attacking  him  on  every  side,  crying,  ^^Die, 
tyrant !  " 

"  Ha  !  Saint  Edward  I  Ha  !  Saint  George  !  "  said  the 
Black  Knight,  striking  down  a  man  at  every  invocation, 
"  have  we  traitors  here  ?  " 

His  opponents,  desperate  as  they  were,  bore  back  f  rom 
an  arm  which  carried  death  in  every  blow,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  terror  of  his  single  strength  was  about  to  gain 
the  battle  against  mch  odds,  when  a  knight,  in  blue 
armor,  who  had  hitherto  kept  himself  behind  the  other 
assailants,  spurred  forward  with  his  lance,  and  taking 
aim,  not  at  the  rider,  but  at  the  steed,  wounded  the  noble 
animál  mortally. 

"  That  was  a  felon  stroke ! "  exclaimed  the  Black 
Knight,  as  the  steed  feli  to  the  earth,  bearing  his  rider 
along  with  him. 

And  at  this  moment  Wamba  winded  the  bugle,  for  the 
whole  had  passed  so  speedily,  that  he  had  not  time  to  do 
80  sooner.  The  sudden  sound  made  the  murderers  bear 
back  once  more,  and  Wamba,  though  so  imperfectly  wea- 
poned,  did  not  hesitate  to  rush  in  and  assist  the  Black 
Knight  to  rise. 

"  Shame  on  ye,  falsé  cowards !  "  exclaimed  he  in  the 
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blue  hamess,  whó  seemed  to  lead  the  assailants,  do 
ye  ily  from  the  empty  blast  of  a  horn  blown  by  a 
Jester  ?  " 

Animated  by  his  words,  they  attacked  the  Black  Knight 
anew,  whose  best  refuge  was  now  to  place  his  back  against 
an  oak,  and  defend  himself  with.  his  sword.  The  felou 
knight,  who  had  taken  another  spear,  watching  the  mo- 
ment  -when  his  formidable  antagonist  was  most  closely 
pressed,  galloped  against  him  in  hopes  to  nail  him  witli 
his  lance  against  the  tree,  when  his  purpose  was  again 
intercepted  by  Wamba.  The  Jester,  making  up  by  agility 
the  want  of  strength,  and  little  noticed  by  the  men-at- 
arms,  who  were  busied  in  their  more  ini portant  object, 
hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the  fight,  and  etfectiially  checked 
the  fatál  career  of  the  Blue  Knight,  by  ham-stringing  his 
horse  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword.  Horse  and  man  went 
to  the  ground:  yet  the  situation  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Fetterlock  continued  very  precarious,  as  he  was  pressed 
close  by  several  men  completely  armed,  and  began  to  be 
fatigued  by  the  violent  exertions  necessary  to  defend  him- 
self on  so  many  points  at  nearly  the  same  moment,  when 
a  gray-góöse  shaft  suddenly  stretched  on  the  earth  one 
of  the  most  formidable  of  his  assailants,  and  a  band  of 
yeomen  broke  forth  from  the  glade,  headed  by  Locksley 
and  the  jovial  Friar,  who,  taking  ready  and  eíFectual  part 
in  the  fray,  soon  disposed  of  the  ruffians,  all  of  whom 
lay  on  the  spot  dead  or  mortally  wounded.  The  Black 
Knight  thanked  his  deliverers  with  a  dignity  they  had 
not  observed  in  his  former  bearing,  which  hitherto  had 
seemed  rather  that  of  a  blunt  bold  soldier,  than  of  a  per- 
Bon  of  exalted  rank. 

"  It  concems  me  much,"  he  said,  even  before  I  ex- 
press  ray  full  gratitude  to  my  ready  friends,  to  discover 
if  I  may,  who  have  been  my  unprovoked  eneraies.  Open 
the  visor  of  that  Blue  Knight,  Wamba,  who  seems  the 
chief  of  these  villains.'' 

The  Jester  instantly  made  up  to  the  leader  of  the  assas- 
BÍns,  who,  bruised  by  his  fali,  and  entangled  under  the 
wounded  steed,  lay  incapable  either  of  ílight  or  resistance. 
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"  Come,  valiant  sir/'  said  Wamba,  "  I  must  be  yoiit 
arraourer  as  well  as  your  equerry.  I  have  dismouuted 
you,  and  now  I  will  unhelm  you." 

So  saying,  with  no  very  gentle  hand  he  undid  the  hel- 
met  of  the  Blue  Knight,  which,  rolling  to  a  distance  on 
ti  10  grass,  displayed  to  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock, 
grizzled  locks,  and  a  countenance  he  did  not  expect  to 
have  seen  under  such  circumstances. 

"  Waldemar  Fitzurse  I  "  he  said,  in  astonishraent,  "  what 
could  ürge  one  of  thy  rank  and  seeming  worth  to  so  foul 
an  nndertaking  ?  " 

"  Richárd,"  said  the  captive  knight,  looking  iip  to  him, 
"  thoii  knowest  little  of  mankind,  if  thou  knowest  not  to 
what  ambition  and  revenge  can  lead  every  child  of  Adam." 

"  Revenge  ?  "  answered  the  Black  Knight.  "  I  never 
wronged  thee.    On  me  thou  hast  nonght  to  revenge." 

"  My  daughter,  Richárd,  whose  alliance  thou  didst  scom 
—  was  that  no  injury  to  a  Kormán,  whose  blood  is  noble 
ás  thine  own  ?  " 

"Thy  daughter?"  replied  the  Elétek  Knight;  "a 
proper  cause  of  enmity,  and  followed  up  to  a  bloody  issue  I 
Stand  back,  my  masters,  I  would  speak  to  him  alone. 
And  now,  Waldemar  Fitzurse,  say  me  the  truth  —  confess 
who  set  thee  on  this  traitorous  deed." 

"  Thy  father's  son,"  answered  Waldemar,  "  who,  in  so 
doing,  did  but  avenge  on  thee  thy  disobedience  to  thy  fac 
ther." 

Richard's  eyes  sparkled  with  indignation,  but  his  bettel 
nature  overcame  it.  He  pressed  his  hand  against  hia 
brow,  and  remained  an  instant  gazing  on  the  face  of  the 
humbled  báron,  in  whose  features  pride  was  contending 
with  shame. 

"  Thou  dost  not  ask  thy  life,  Waldemar,"  said  the  King. 

"He  that  is  in  the  lion's  clutch,"  answered  Fitzurse, 
"  knows  it  were  needless." 

"Take  it,  then,  unasked,"  said  Richárd;  "the  lion 
preys  not  on  prostrate  carcasses.  Take  thy  life,  but  with 
this  condition,  that  in  three  days  thou  shalt  leave  £ng- 
land,  and  go  tó  hide  thine  infamy  in  thy  Norman  castle, 
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and  that  thou  wilt  never  mention  the  name  of  John  of 
Anjou  as  connected  with  thy  f előny.  If  thou  art  found 
on  English  ground  after  the  space  I  have  allotted  thee, 
thou  diest  —  or  if  thou  breathest  aught  that  can  attaint 
the  honor  of  my  house,  by  Saint  George  I  not  the  altar  it- 
eelf  shall  be  a  sanctuary.  I  will  hang  thee  out  to  feed 
the  i-avena,  f rom  the  very  pinnacle '  of  thine  own  castle. 
Let  this  knight  have  a  steed,  Locksley,  for  I  see  your  yeo- 
men  have  caught  those  which  were  running  loose,  and  let 
him  depart  unharmed." 

"  But  that  I  judge  I  listen  to  a  voice  whose  behests 
must  not  be  disputed,"  answered  the  yeoman,  "  I  would 
send  a  shaft  after  the  skulking  villáin  that  should  spare 
him  the  labor  of  a  long  journey." 

"  Thou  bearest  an  English  heart,  Locksley,"  said  the 
Black  Knight,  "  and  well  dost  judge  thou  art  the  more 
bound  to  obey  my  behest  —  I  am  Kichard  of  England !  " 

At  these  words,  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  majesty  suited 
to  the  high  rank  and  no  less  distinguished  character  of 
Coeur-de-Lion,  thfe  yeomen  at  once  kneeled  down  before 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  tendered  their  allegiance,  and 
implored  pardon  for  their  offences. 

"  E,ise,  my  friends,"  said  Richárd,  in  a  gracious  tone, 
looking  on  them  with  a  countenance  in  which  his  habitual 
good-humor  had  already  conquered  the  blaze  of  hasty  re- 
sentment,  and  whose  features  retained  no  mark  of  the  late 
desperate  conflict,  excepting  the  flush  arising  from  exer- 
tion,  —  "  Arisé,"  he  said,  "  my  friends !  Your  misde- 
meanors,  whether  in  forest  or  field,  have  been  atoned  by 
the  loyal  services  you  rendered  my  distressed  subjects 
before  the  walls  of  Torquilstone,  and  the  rescue  you  have 
this  day  afforded  to  your  sovereign.  Arisé,  my  Hegemen, 
and  be  good  subjects  in  future.  And  thou,  bruve  Locks- 
ley"— 

"  Call  me  no  longer  Locksley,  my  Liege,  but  know  me 
under  the  name,  which,  I  fear,  fame  hath  blown  too  widely 
not  to  have  reached  even  your  royal  ears.  I  am  Bobin 
Hood  of  Sherwood  Forest." 

"King  of  outlaws,  and  Princo  of  good'fellows  I "  said 
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the  King,  "who  hath  not  heard  a  name  that  has  been 
borne  as  far  as  Palestine  ?  But  be  assured,  brave  outlaw, 
that  no  deed  done  in  our  absence,  and  in  the  turbulent 
times  to  which  it  hath  given  rise,  shall  be  remembered  to 
thy  disadvantage." 

"  True  says  the  proverb,"  said  Wamba,  interposing  his 
word,  but  with  somé  abatement  of  his  usual  petulance,  — 

** '  When  the  cat  is  away 
The  inice  will  plajV  " 

"What,  Wamba,  art  thou  there?"  said  Richárd;  "I 
have  been  so  long  of  hearing  thy  voice,  I  thought  thou 
hadst  taken  flight.'' 

"  I  take  flight ! "  said  Wamba ;  "  when  do  you  ever 
find  Folly  separated  from  Valor  ?  There  lies  the  trophy 
of  my  sword,  that  good  gray  gelding,  whom  I  heartily 
wish  upon  his  legs  again,  conditioning  his  master  lay  there 
houghed  in  his  place.  It  is  true  I  gave  a  little  ground  at 
first,  for  a  motley  jacket  does  not  brook  lance-heads  as  a 
steel  doublet  will.  But  if  I  fought  not  at  sword's  point, 
you  will  grant  me  that  I  sounded  the  onset." 

And  to  good  purpose,  honest  Wamba,"  replied  the 
King.  "  Thy  good  service  shall  not  be  forgottén." 
.  "  Cmfiteor  !  Confiteor  !  "  ^  exclaimed,  in  a  submissive 
tone,  a  voice  near  the  King's  side  —  "  my  Latin  will  carry 
me  no  farther;  but  I  confess  my  deadly  treason,  and  pray 
leave  to  have  absolution  before  I  am  led  to  execution ! " 

Eichard  looked  around,  and  beheld  the  jovial  Friar  on 
his  knees,  teliing  his  rosary,  while  his  quarter-staíf,  which 
had  not  been  idle  during  the  skirmish,  lay  on  the  grass 
beside  him.  His  countenance  was  gathered  so  as  he 
thought  might  best  express  the  most  profound  contrition, 
his  eyes  being  turnéd  up,  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
drawn  down,  as  Wamba  expressed  it,  like  the  tassels  at 
the  mouth  of  a  purse.  Yet  this  demure  aífectation  of  ex- 
trémé penitence  was  whimsically  bélied  by  a  ludicrous 
meaning  which  lurked  in  his  huge  features,  and  seemed  to 
pronounce  his  fear  and  repentance  alike  hypocritical. 
^  I  coufesB. 
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"  For  what  art  thou  cast  down,  mad  priest  ? "  said 
Bichanl ;  "  art  thou  afraid  thy  diocesan  should  learn  how 
truly  thou  dost  sérve  Our  Lady  and  Saint  Dunstan  ? 
Tush,  man  I  íear  it  not ;  Kichard  of  England  betrays  no 
decrets  that  pass  over  the  flagon." 

"Nay,  most  gracious  sovereign/'  answered  the  hermit 
(well  known  to  the  curious  iu  penny  histories  of  Robin 
Hood  by  the  narae  of  Friar  Tuck),  it  is  not  the  crosier  I 
fear,  but  the  sceptre.  Alas !  that  my  sacrilegions  fist 
should  ever  ha  ve  been  applied  tp  the  ear  of  the  Lord's 
anointed ! " 

Ha  !  ha !  "  said  Richárd,  "  sits  the  wind  there  ?  In 
truth  I  had  forgottén  the  buffet,  though  mine  ear  sung 
after  it  for  a  whole  day.  But  if  the  cutf  was  fairly  given, 
I  will  be  judged  by  the  good  nien  around,  if  it  was  not  ás 
well  repaid  —  or,  if  thou  thinkest  I  still  owe  thee  aught, 
and  will  stand  f orth  for  another  counterbuíf "  — 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Friar  Tuck ;  "  I  had  mine  own 
returned,  and  with  usury.  May  your  Majesty  ever  pay 
your  debts  as  fully  !  " 

"  If  I  could  do  so  with  cuffs,"  said  the  King,  "  my  cred^ 
itors  should  have  little  reason  to  complain  of  an  empty 
exchequer." 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  Friar,  resuming  his  demure  hypo- 
critical  countenance,  "  I  know  not  what  penance  I  ought 
to  perform  for  that  most  sacrilegions  blow !  " 

"  Speak  no  more  of  it,  brother,"  said  the  King ;  after 
having  stood  so  many  cuffs  from  Paynims  and  misbelievers, 
I  were  void  of  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  buífet  of  a  clerk 
80  holy  as  he  of  Copmanhurst.  Yet,  mine  honest  Friar,  I 
think  it  would  be  bfest  both  for  the  church  and  thyself, 
that  I  should  procure  a  license  to  unfrock  thee,  and  retain 
thee  as  a  yeoman  of  our  guard,  serving  in  care  of  our  per- 
son,  as  formerly  in  attendance  upon  the  altar  of  Saint 
Dunstan." 

"  My  Liege,"  said  the  Friar,  "  I  humbly  crave  your 
pardon ;  and  you  would  readily  grant  my  excuse,  did  you 
but  know  how  the  sin  of  laziness  has  beset  me.  Saint 
Dunstan  —  may  he  be  gracious  to  us !  —  stands  quiet  in  his 
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niche.  though  I  should  forget  my  orisons  in  killing  a  fat 
buck.  I  stay  out  of  my  cell  sometimes  a  night,  doing  I 
wot  not  what.  Saint  Dunstan  never  complains,  —  a  quiei 
master  he  is,  and  a  peaceful,  as  ever  was  made  of  wood, 
But  to  be  a  yeoman  in  attendance  on  my  sovereign  the 
King  —  the  honor  is  great,  doubtless  —  yet,  if  I  were  but 
to  step  aside  to  comfort  a  widow  in  one  corner,  or  to  kill  a 
deer  in  another,  it  would  be,  '  Where  is  the  dog  priest  ?  ' 
says  one.  *  Who  has  seen  the  accursed  Tuck  ? '  says 
another.  'The  unfrocked  villáin  destroys  more  venison 
than  half  the  country  besides,'  says  one  keeper ;  '  And  is 
hunting  after  every  shy  doe  in  the  country  ! '  quoth  a 
second.  In  fine,  good  my  Liege,  I  pray  you  to  leave  me 
as  you  found  me ;  or,  if  in  aught  you  desire  to  extend 
your  beneVolence  to  me,  that  I  may  be  considered  as  the 
poor  clerk  of  Saint  Dunstan's  cell  in  Copmanhurst,  to 
whom  any  small  donation  'vC^ill  be  most  thankfully  ao- 
ceptable." 

understand  thee,"  said  the  King,  "and  the  holy 
clerk  shall  have  a  grant  of  vert  ^  and  venison  in  my  wooda 
of  Warncliffe.  Mark,  however,  ^  will  but  assign  thee 
three  bucks  every  season ;  but  if  that  do  not  prove  an 
apology  for  thy  slaying  thirty,  I  ara  no  Christian  knight 
nor  true  King." 

"Your  Grace  may  be  well  assured,''  said  the  Friar, 
"  that  with  the  grace  of  Saint  Dunstan,  I  shall  find  the 
way  of  multiplying  your  most  bounteous  gift.'' 

nothing  doubt  it,  good  brother,"  said  the  King, 
"  and  as  venison  is  but  dry  food,  our  cellarer  shall  have 
orders  to  deliver  to  thee  a  butt  of  sack,  a  ninlet  of  Mal- 
voisie,  and  three  hogsheads  of  ale  of  the  first  strike,  yearly. 
If  that  will  not  quench  thy  thirst,  thou  must  come  to 
court  and  become  acquainted  with  my  butler." 
"  But  for  Saint  Dunstan  ?  "  said  the  Friar  — 
"A  cope,  a  stole,  and  an  altar-cloth  shalt  thou  also 
have,"  continued  the  King,  crossing  hi'raself.  "  But  we  may 
not  turn  our  game  into  earnest,  lest  God  punish  us  for 

1  Vert  means  green,  the  preen  of  the  forest,  hence  the  forest  Grant  ol 
vert  and  venison  means  freedoni  of  the  forest  and  to  hunt. 
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thinking  more  on  our  foUies  tban  on  his  honor  and 
worship." 

"I  will  answer  for  my  patron,"  said  the  priest,  joy- 
ously. 

"  Answer  for  thyself ,  Friar/'  said  King  Richárd,  some- 
thing  sternly ;  but  immediately  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
the  hermit,  the  latter,  somewhat  abashed,  bent  his  knee, 
and  saluted  it.  "  Thou  dost  less  honor  to  my  extending 
palin  than  to  my  clenched  fist,"  said  the  Monarch  ;  "  thou 
didst  only  kneel  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  didst  pros- 
trate  thyself." 

But  the  Friar,  afraid  perhaps  of  again  giving  offence  by 
continuing  the  conversation  in  too  jocose  a  style,  —  a  falsé 
step  to  be  particularly  guarded  against  by  those  who  con- 
verse  with  monarchs,  —  bowed  profoundly,  and  feli  into 
the  rear. 

At  the  same  time,  two  additional  personages  appeared 
on  the  scene. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

Ali  hall  to  the  lordlings  of  high  degree, 

Who  live  not  more  happy,  though  greater  than  we  I 

Our  paatimeB  to  aee, 

XJnder  every  green  tree, 
In  all  the  gay  woodland,  right  welcome  ye  be. 

Macoohald. 

The  new-comers  were  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  on  the  Prior 
of  Botolph's  palfrey,  and  Gurth,  who  attended  him,  on  the 
knight's  own  war-horse.  The  astonishment  of  Ivanhoe 
was  beyond  bounds,  when  he  saw  his  master  besprinkled 
with  blood,  and  six  or  seven  dead  bodies  lying  around  in 
the  little  glade  in  which  the  battle  had  taken  place.  Nor 
was  he  less  surprised  to  see  Richárd  surrounded  by  so 
many  silvan  attendants,  the  outlaws,  as  they  seemed  to  be, 
of  the  forest,  and  a  perilous  retinue  therefore  for  a  Prince. 
He  hesitated  whether  to  address  the  King  as  the  Black 
Knight-errant,  or  in  what  other  manner  to  demean  himself 
^wards  him.    Richárd  saw  his  embarrassment. 
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"  Féar  not,  Wilfred,"  he  said,  "  to  address  Eicbard 
Plantagenet  ^  as  himself,  since  thou  seest  him  in  the  com- 
pany  of  true  English  hearts,  although  it  may  be  they  havo 
been  urged  a  few  steps  aside  by  warm  English  blood." 

"Sir  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,"  said  the  gallant  outlaw, 
stepping  forward,  "  my  assurances  can  add  nothing  to 
those  of  our  sovereign,  yet,  let  me  say  somewhat  proudly, 
that  of  men  who  have  suffered  miich,  he  hath  not  truer 
subjects  than  those  who  now  stand  around  him." 

I  cannot  doubt  it,  brave  raan,"  said  Wilfred,  "  since 
thou  art  of  the  number.  But  what  mean  these  marks  of 
death  and  danger  ?  these  slain  men,  and  the  bloody  armor 
of  my  Prince  ?  " 

"  Treason  hath  been  with  us,  Ivanhoe,"  said  the  King ;  - 
^but,  thanks  to  these  brave  men,  treason  hath  met  its 
meed.  But,  now  I  bethink  me,  thou  too  art  a  traitor," 
said  Richárd,  smiling ;  "  a  most  disobedient  traitor ;  for 
were  not  our  orders  positive,  that  thou  shouldst  reposo 
thyself  at  Saint  Botolph's  until  thy  wound  was  healed  ?  " 

"  It  is  healed,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  it  is  not  of  more  conse- 
quence  than  the  scratch  of  a  bodkin.  But  why,  oh,  why, 
noble  Prince,  will  you  thus  vex  the  hearts  of  your  faithful 
servants,  and  expose  your  life  by  lonely  joumeys  and  rash 
adventures,  as  if  it  were  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  a 
mere  knight-errant,  who  has  no  interest  on  earth  but  what 
lance  and  sword  may  procure  him  ?  " 

"And  Richárd  Plantagenet,"  said  the  King,  "desires 
no  more  fame  than  his  good  lance  and  sword  may  acquire 
him  ;  and  Richárd  Plantagenet  is  prouder  of  achieving  an 
adventure,  with  only  his  good  sword,  and  his  good  arm  to 
speed,  than  if  he  led  to  battle  a  host  of  a  hundred  thousand 
armed  men." 

"  But  your  kingdom,  my  Liege,"  said  Ivanhoe,  —  "your 
kingdom  is  threatened  with  dissolution  and  civil  war ;  your 
subjects  menaced  with  every  species  of  evil,  if  deprived  of 
their  sovereign  in  somé  of  those  dangers  which  it  is  your 

1  Plánta  genesta  means  broom  plant.  It  bccaine  the  name  of  this  royal 
family  because  Henry  II.  wora  a  sprig  of  this  plant  oa  his  cap  and  was 
called  Plantagenet. 
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daily  pleasure  to  incur,  and  írom  which  you  have  but  thia 
moment  narrowly  escaped." 

"  Ho !  ho  !  my  kiBgdom  and  my  subjects  ?  "  answeied 
Richárd,  impatiently ;  "  I  teli  thee,  Sir  Wilfred,  the  beat 
of  them  are  most  willing  to  repay  my  follies  in  kind ;  f or 
example,  my  very  faithful  servant,  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe, 
will  not  obey  my  positive  commands,  and  yet  reads  his 
King  a  homily,  because  he  does  not  walk  exactly  by  hia 
advice.  Which  of  us  has  most  reason  to  upbraid  the 
other  ?  Yet  forgive  me,  my  faithful  Wilfred.  The  time 
I  have  spent,  and  am  yet  to  spend  in  concealment,  is,  as  I 
explained  to  thee  at  Saint  Botolph's,  necessary  to  give  my 
f riends  and  faithful  nobles  time  to  assemble  their  forces, 
that  when  Richard's  return  is  announced,  he  should  be 
at  the  head  of  such  a  force  as  enemies  shall  tremble  to 
face,  and  thus  subdue  the  meditated  treason,  without  even 
unsheathing  a  sword.  Estoteville  and  Bohun  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  move  forward  to  York  for  twenty-foui 
hours.  I  must  have  news  of  Salisbury  f rom  the  south ; 
and  of  Beauchamp  in  Warwickshire ;  and  of  Múlton  and 
Percy  in  the  north.  The  Chancellor  must  make  sure  oí 
London.  Too  sudden  an  appearance  would  subject  me  to 
dangers,  other  than  my  lance  and  sword,  though  backed 
by  the  bow  of  bold  Robin,  or  the  quarter-staíf  of  Friar 
Tuck,  and  the  hom  of  the  sage  Waraba,  may  be  able  to 
rescue  me  from." 

Wilfred  bowed  in  submission,  well  knowing  how  vain 
it  was  to  contend  with  the  wild  spirit  of  chivalry  which 
80  often  impelled  his  master  upon  dangers  which  he  mighl 
easily  have  avoided,  or  rather,  which  it  was  unpardonable 
in  him  to  have  sought  out.  The  young  knight  sighed, 
therefore,  and  held  his  peace ;  while  Richárd,  rejoiced  at 
having  silenced  his  counsellor,  though  his  heart  acknow- 
ledged  the  justice  of  the  charge  he  had  brought  against 
him,  went  on  in  conversation  with  Robin  Hood.  "  King 
of  outlaws,"  he  said,  "  have  you  no  refreshment  to  offer 
to  your  brother  sovereign  ?  for  these  dead  knaves  have 
found  me  both  in  exercise  and  appetite." 

"In  truth,"  replied  the  outlaw,  "for  I  scorn  to  lie  to 
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your  Grace,  our  larder  is  chiefly  supplied  with "  —  He 
stopped,  and  was  somewhat  embarrassed. 

"  With  venison,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Richárd,  gayly ; 
better  food  at  need  there  caa  be  none ;  and  truly,  if  a 
king  will  iiot  remain  at  home  and  slay  his  own  game, 
methinks  he  should  not  brawl  too  loud  if  he  finds  it  killed 
to  his  hand/' 

"  If  your  Grace,  then,"  said  Robin,  "  will  again  honoi 
with  your  preseuce  one  of  Robin  Hood's  places  of  rendez- 
vous,  the  venison  shall  not  be  lacking ;  and  a  stoup  of  ale, 
and  it  may  be  a  cup  of  reasonably  good  wine,  to  relish  it 
withal.'' 

The  outlaw  accordingly  led  the  way,  followed  by  the 
buxom  Monarch,  more  happy,  probably,  in  this  chance 
meeting  with  Robin  Hood  and  his  foresters,  than  he  would 
have  been  in  again  assuming  his  royal  state,  and  presiding 
over  a  splendid  circle  of  peers  and  nobles.  Novelty  in 
Bociety  and  adventure  were  the  zest  of  life  to  Richárd 
CoBur-de-Lion,  and  it  had  its  highest  relish  whsn  enhanced 
by  dangers  encountered  and  surmounted.  In  the  lion- 
hearted  King,  the  brilliant,  but  úseless  character  of  a 
knight  of  románcé  was  in  a  great  measure  realized  and 
revived  ;  and  the  personal  glory  which  he  acquired  by  his 
own  deeds  of  arms  was  far  more  dear  to  his  excited 
imagination,  than  that  which  a  course  of  policy  and  wisdom 
would  have  spread  around  his  government.  Accordingly, 
his  reign  was  like  the  course  of  a  brilliant  and  rapid 
meteor,  which  shoots  along  the  face  of  heaven,  shedding 
around  an  unnecessary  and  portentous  light,  which  is 
instantly  swallowed  up  by  universal  darkness,  his  feats  of 
chivalry  furnishing  themes  for  bards  and  minstrels,  but 
affording  none  of  those  solid  benefits  to  his  country  on 
which  history  loves  to  pause,  and  hold  up  as  an  example 
to  posterity.  But  in  his  present  company  Richárd  showed 
to  the  greatest  imaginable  adván tage.  He  was  gay,  good- 
humored,  and  fond  of  manhood  in  every  rank  of  life. 

Beneath  a  huge  oak-tree  the  silvan  repast  was  hastily 
prepared  for  the  King  of  England,  surrounded  by  men, 
outlaws  to  his  govemjnent,  but  who  now  förmed  his  court 
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and  his  guard.  As  the  flagon  went  round,  the  lough 
foresters  soon  lost  their  awe  for  the  presence  of  Majesty. 
The  song  and  the  jest  were  exchanged,  the  stories  oi 
former  deeds  were  told  wi^h  advautage ;  and  at  length,  and 
while  boasting  of  their  successful  infraction  of  the  laws^ 
no  one  recollected  they  were  speaking  in  the  presence  of 
their  natural  guardian.  The  merry  King,  nothing  heeding 
his  dignity  any  more  than  his  company,  laughed,  quaffed, 
and  jested  among  the  joUy  hand.  The  natural  and  rough 
sense  of  Eohin  Hood  led  him  to  be  desirous  that  the  scene 
fthould  be  closed  ere  anything  should  occur  to  disturb  its 
harmony,  the  more  especially  that  he  observed  Ivanhoe's 
brow  clouded  with  anxiety.  "  We  are  honored,"  he  said 
to  Ivanhoe,  apart,  "  by  the  presence  of  our  gallant  Sover- 
eign ;  yet  I  would  not  that  he  dallied  with  time,  which 
the  circumstances  of  his  kingdom  may  render  precious." 

"  It  is  well  and  wisely  spoken,  brave  Robin  Hood,"  said 
Wilfred,  apart ;  "  and  know,  moreover,  that  they  who  jest 
with  Majesty  even  in  its  gayest  mood  are  but  toying  with 
the  lion's  whelp,  which,  on  slight  provocation,  uses  both 
fangs  and  claws." 

You  ha  ve  touched  the  very  cause  of  my  fear,"  said 
the  outlaw  ;  "  my  men  are  rough  by  practice  and  nature, 
the  King  is  hasty  as  well  as  good-humored ;  nor  know  I 
how  soon  cause  of  offence  may  arise,  or  how  warmly  it 
may  be  received ;  it  is  time  this  revei  were  broken  off." 

"  It  must  be  by  your  management,  then,  gallant  yeo- 
man/'  said  Ivanhoe ;  for  each  hint  I  have  essayed  to 
give  him  serves  only  to  induce  him  to  prolong  it." 

"Must  I  so  soon  risk  the  pardon  and  favor  of  my 
Sovereign  ?  "  said  Robin  Hood,  pausing  for  an  instant ; 
"  but  by  Saint  Christopher,  it  shall  be  so.  I  were  unde- 
serving  his  grace  did  I  not  peril  it  ^  for  his  good.  Here, 
Scathlock,  get  thee  behind  yonder  thicket,  and  wind  me 
a  Norman  blast  on  thy  bugle,  and  without  an  instant's 
delay,  on  peril  of  your  life." 

Scathlock  obeyed  his  captain,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  the  revellers  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  his 
horn. 
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It  is  the  bugle  of  Malvoisin,"  said  the  miller,  starting 
to  his  feet,  and  seizing  his  bow.  The  Friar  dropped  the 
flagon,  and  grasped  his  quarter-staflf.  Wamba  stopt  short 
in  the  midst  of  a  jest,  and  betook  himself  to  sword  and 
target.    AH  the  others  stood  to  their  weapons. 

Men  of  their  precarious  course  of  life  change  readily 
írom  the  banquet  to  the  battle ;  and  to  Eichard  the  ex- 
change  seemed  but  a  succession  of  pleasure.  He  called 
for  his  helmet  and  the  most  cumbroiis  parts  of  his  armor, 
"which  he  had  laid  aside ;  and  while  Gurth  was  putting 
them  on,  he  laid  his  strict  injunctions  on  Wilfred,  under 
pain  of  his  highest  displeasure,  not  to  engage  in  the  skir- 
niish  which  he  supposed  was  approaching. 

"  Thou  hast  fought  for  me  an  hundred  times,  Wilfred, 
and  I  have  seen  it.  Thou  shalt  this  day  look  on,  and  see 
how  Richárd  will  fight  for  his  friend  and  liegeman." 

In  the  mean  time,  Robin  Hood  had  sent  off  several  of 
his  followers  in  different  directions,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy ;  and  when  he  saw  the  company  effectually  broken 
up,  he  approached  Richárd,  who  was  now  completely 
armed,  and,  kneeling  down  on  one  knee,  craved  pardon  of 
his  Sovereign. 

"  For  what,  good  yeoman  ? "  said  Richárd,  somewhat 
impatiently.  "  Have  we  not  already  granted  thee  a  fuU 
pardon  for  all  transgressions.  Thinkest  thou  our  word  is 
a  feather,  to  be  blown  backward  and  forward  between  us  ? 
Thou  canst  not  have  had  time  to  commit  any  new  oífence 
since  that  time  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  I  have  though,"  answered  the  yeoman,  "  if  it 
be  an  offence  to  deceive  my  Prince  for  his  own  advantage. 
The  bugle  you  have  heard  was  none  of  Malvoisin's,  but 
blown  by  my  direction,  to  break  off  the  banquet,  lest  it 
trenched  upon  hours  of  dearer  import  than  to  be  thus 
dallied  with." 

He  then  rose  from  his  knee,  földed  his  arms  on  his 
bosom,  and,  in  a  manner  rather  respectful  than  submissive, 
awaited  the  answer  of  the  King,  —  like  one  who  is  con- 
Bcions  he  may  have  given  offence,  yet  is  confident  in  the 
rectitude  of  his  motive.    The  blood  rushed  in  anger  to 
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the  countenance  of  Eichard  ;  but  it  was  the  íirst  transient 
emotion,  and  his  eense  of  justice  instantly  subdued  it. 

"  The  King  of  Sherwood,"  he  said,  "  grudges  his  veni- 
son  and  his  wine-flask  to  the  King  of  England  ?  ít  is 
well,  hold  Robin !  but  when  you  come  to  see  me  in  merry 
London,  I  trust  to  be  a  less  niggard  host.  Thou  art 
right,  however,  good  fellow.  Let  us  therefore  to  horse 
and  away.  Wilfred  has  been  impatient  this  hour.  Teli 
me,  hold  Robin,  hast  thou  never  a  friend  in  thy  band, 
who,  not  content  with  advising,  will  needs  direct  thy  mo- 
tions,  and  look  miserable  when  thou  dost  presume  to  act 
for  thyself  ?  " 

"  Such  a  one,''  said  Robin,  "  is  my  lieutenant,  Little 
John,  who  is  even  now  absent  on  an  expedition  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Scotland ;  and  I  will  own  to  your  Majesty, 
that  I  am  sometimes  displeased  by  the  freedom  of  his  coun- 
sels.  But  when  I  think  twice,  I  cannot  be  long  angry 
with  one  who  can  ha  ve  no  motive  for  his  ánxiety  save  zeal 
for  his  master's  service." 

"Thou  art  right,  good  yeoman,"  answered  Richárd; 
and  if  I  had  Ivanhoe,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  grave 
advice,  and  recommend  it  by  the  sad  gravity  of  his  brow, 
and  thee,  on  the  other,  to  trick  me  into  what  thou  think- 
est  my  own  good,  I  should  have  as  little  the  freedom  of 
mine  own  will  as  any  king  in  Christendom  or  Heathen- 
esse.  But  come,  sirs,  let  us  merrily  on  to  Coningsburgh, 
and  think  no  more  on  't." 

Robin  Hood  assured  them  that  he  had  detached  a  party 
in  the  direction  of  the  road  they  were  to  pass,  who  would 
not  fail  to  discover  and  apprise  them  of  any  secret  ambus- 
cade ;  and  that  he  had  little  doubt  they  would  find  the 
ways  secure,  or,  if  otherwise,  would  receive  such  timely 
notice  of  the  danger  as  would  enable  them  to  fali  back  on 
a  strong  troop  of  archers,  with  which  he  himself  proposed 
to  foUow  on  the  same  route. 

The  wise  and  attentive  precautions  adopted  for  his 
safety  touched  Richard's  feelings,  and  removed  any  slight 
grudge  which  he  might  retain  ön  acconnt  of  the  deception 
the  outlaw  captain  had  practised  upon  him.    He  once 
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more  extended  his  hand  to  Eobin  Hood,  assured  him  of 
his  fuU  pardon  and  future  favor^  %8  well  as  his  firm  reso- 
lution  to  restrain  tbe  tyrannical  exercise  of  the  forest  riglits 
and  other  oppressive  laws,  by  which  so  many  English  yeo- 
men  were  driven  into  a  state  of  rebellion.  But  Richard's 
good  intentions  towards  the  bold  outlaw  were  frustrated 
by  the  King's  un  ti  mely  death ;  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Forest  was  extorted  from  the  unwilling  hands  of  King 
John  when  he  succeeded  to  his  heroic  brother.  As  for 
the  rest  of  Robin  Hood's  career,  as  well  as  the  tale  of 
his  treacherous  death,  they  are  to  be  found  in  those  black- 
letter  garlands,  once  sold  at  the  low  and  easy  rate  of  one 
halfpenny, 

Now  cheaply  purchased  at  their  weight  in  gold.*' 

The  outlaw 's  opinion  pro  ved  true ;  and  the  King,  at- 
tended  by  Ivanhoe,  Gurth,  and  Wamba,  arrived,  without 
any  interruption,  within  view  of  the  Castle  of  Conings- 
burgh,  while  the  sun  was  yet  in  the  horizon. 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  or  striking  scenes  in 
England,  than  are  presented  by  the  vicinity  of  this  ancient 
Saxon  fortress.  The  soft  and  gentle  river  Don  sweeps 
through  an  amphitheatre,  in  which  cultivation  is  richly 
blended  with  woodland,  and  on  a  mount  ascending  from 
the  river,  well  defended  by  walls  and  ditches,  -rises  this 
ancient  edifice,  which,  as  its  Saxon  name^  iraplies,  was, 
previous  to  the  Conquest,  a  royal  residence  of  the  kings 
of  England.  The  outer  walls  have  probably  been  added 
by  the  Norraans,  but  the  inner  keep  bears  tokén  of  very 
great  antiquity.  It  is  situated  on  a  mount  at  one  angle 
of  the  inner  court,  and  forms  a  complete  circle  of  perhaps 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.  The  wall  is  of  immense 
thickness,  and  is  propped  or  defended  by  six  huge  exter- 
nal  buttresses  which  project  from  the  circle,  and  rise  up 
against  the  sides  of  the  tower  as  if  to  strengthen  or  to 
support  it.  These  massive  buttresses  are  solid  when  they 
arise  from  the  foundation,  and  a  good  way  higher  up ; 
but  are  hollowed  out  towards  the  top,  and  terminate  in  a 
1  Conigsburgh  means  the  castle  of  the  King. 
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Bort  oí  turrets  communicating  with  the  interior  oí  the 
keep  itself.  The  distaftt  appearance  of  this  huge  build- 
ing, with  these  singular  accompaniments,  is  as  interesting 
to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  as  the  interior  of  the 
castle  is  to  the  eager  antiquary,  whose  imagination  it  car- 
ries  back  to  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy.  A  barrow,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  is  pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of 
the  memorable  Hengist ;  and  various  monuments,  of  great 
antiquity  and  curiosity,  are  shown  in  the  neighboring 
churchyard. 

When  CoBur-de-Lion  and  his  retinueapproached  this  rude 
yet  stately  building,  it  was  not,  as  at  present,  surrounded 
by  external  fortifications.  The  Saxon  architect  had  ex- 
hausted  his  art  in  rendering  the  main  keep  defensible,  and 
there  was  no  other  circumvallation  than  a  rude  barrier  of 
palisades. 

A  huge  black  banner,  which  floated  from  the  top  of  the 
tower,  announced  that  the  obsequies  of  the  late  owner 
were  still  in  the  act  of  being  solemnized.  It  bore  no 
emblem  of  the  deceased's  birth  or  quality,  for  armorial 
bearings  were  then  a  novelty  amöng  the  Norman  chivalry 
themselves,  and  were  totally  unknown  to  the  Saxons. 
But  above  the  gate  was  another  banner,  on  which  the 
figure  of  a  white  horse,  rudely  painted,  indicated  the 
nation  and  rank  of  the  deceased,  by  the  well-known  sym- 
bol  of  Hengist  and  his  Saxon  warriors. 

Ali  around  the  castle  was  a  scene  of  busy  commotion ; 
for  such  funeral  banquets  were  times  of  generál  and 
profuse  hospitality,  which  not  only  every  one  who  could 
claim  the  most  distant  connection  with  the  deceased,  but 
all  passengers  whatsoever,  were  invited  to  partake.  The 
wealth  and  consequence  of  the  deceased  Athelstane  oo- 
casioned  this  custom  to  be  observed  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. 

Numerous  parties,  therefore,  were  seen  ascending  and 
descending  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  was  situated  ;  and 
when  the  King  and  his  attendauts  entered  the  open  and 
unguarded  gates  of  the  external  barrier,  the  space  within 
presented  a  scene  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  cause 
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of  the  assemblage.  In  one  place  cooks  were  toüing  to 
roast  buge  oxen  and  fat  sheep;  in  another,  hogslieads 
of  ale  were  set  abroach,  to  be  drained  at  tbe  freedom  of 
all  comers.  *  Groups  of  every  description  were  to  be  seen 
devüuring  the  food  and  swallowing  the  liquor  thus  aban- 
doued  to  their  discretion.  The  naked  Saxon  serf  was 
drowning  the  sense  of  his  half-year*8  hunger  and  thirst 
in  one  day  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness ;  the  more  pam- 
pered  burgess  and  guild-brother  was  eating  his  niorsel 
with  gust,  or  curiously  criticising  the  quantity  of  the 
mait  and  the  skill  of  the  brewer.  Somé  few  of  the  poorer 
Norman  gentry  might  also  be  seen,  distinguished  by  their 
shaven  chins  and  short  cloaks,  and  not  less  so  by  their 
keeping  together,  and  looking  with  great  scorn  on  the 
whole  solemnity,  even  while  condescending  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  good  cheer  which  was  so  liberally  supplied. 

Mendicants  were  of  course  assemblod  by  the  score, 
together  with  strolling  soldiers  retumed  from  Palestine 
(according  to  their  own  account  at  least),  peddlers  were 
displaying  their  wares,  travelling  mechanics  were  inquir- 
ing  after  employment,  and  wandering  palmers,  hedge- 
priests,  Saxon  minstrels,  and  Welsh  bards  were  muttering 
prayers,  and  extracting  mistuned  dirges  from  their  harps, 
crowds,  and  rotes.^  One  sent  forth  the  praises  of  Athel- 
stane  in  a  doleful  panegyric ;  another,  in  a  Saxon  gene- 
alogical  poem,  rehearsed  the  uncouth  and  harsh  names 
of  his  noble  ancestry.  Jesters  and  jugglers  were  not 
a-wanting,  nor  was  the  occasion  of  the  assembly  supposed 
to  render  the  exercise  of  their  profession  indecorous  or 
improper.  Indeed,  the  ideas  of  the  Saxons  on  these 
occasions  were  as  natural  as  they  were  rude.  If  sorrow 
was  thírsty,  there  was  drink ;  if  hungry,  there  was  food : 
if  it  sunk  down  iipon  and  saddened  the  heart,  here  were 
the  means  supplied  of  niirth,  or  at  least  of  amusement. 
Nor  did  the  assistants  scorn  to  avail  themselves  of  those 
means  of  consolation,  although,  every  now  and  then,  as 
if  suddenly  recollecting  the  cause  which  had  brought 

The  rote  was  a  Rort  of  hurdy-gurdy,  so-called  because  the  strings  were 
managed  by  a  wheeL 
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them  together,  the  men  groaned  in  unison,  while  the 
^females,  of  whom  many  were  piesent^  laised  up  their 
,  voices  and  shrieked  for  very  woe. 
3  Such  was  the  scene  in  the  castle-yard  at  Cdningsburgh 

when  it  was  entered  by  Eichard  and  his  íollowers.  The 
seneschal  or  steward  deigned  not  to  take  notice  of  the 
groups  of  inferior  guests  who  were  perpetually  entenng  and 
withdrawing,  unless  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  preserve 
order;  nevertheless  he  was  struck  by  the  good  mien  of 
the  Monarch  and  Ivanhoe,  more  especially  as  he  imagined 
the  features  of  the  latter  were  familiar  to  him.  Besides, 
the  approach  of  two  knights,  for  such  their  dress  bespoke 
them,  was  a  rare  event  at  a  Saxon  solemnity,  and  could 
not  but  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  honor  to  the  deceased  and 
his  famiiy.  And  in  his  sable  dress,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  his  white  wand  of  oíBce,  this  important  personage 
made  way  through  the  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  guests, 
thus  conducting  Bichard  and  Ivanhoe  to  the  entrance  of 
the  tower.  Gurth  and  Wamba  speedily  found  acquaintancea 
in  the  court-yard,  nor  presumed  to  intrude  themselves  any 
farther  until  their  presence  should  be  required. 


CHAPTER  XLn. 

I  foixnd  thém  winding  of  MareeUo's  oorpoe. 
And  there  waa  such  a  ■olenm  melody, 
*Twizt  dolef  td  songs,  teán,  and  sad  eleglM,  — 
Bach  as  old  grandames,  watching  by  the  dead, 
Are  wont  to  outwear  the  night  with. 

The  mode  of  entering  the  great  tower  of  Coningsburgh 
Castle  is  very  peculiar,  and  partakes  of  the  rude  simplicity 
of  the  early  times  in  which  it  was  erected.  A  íiight  of 
steps,  so  deep  and  narrow  as  to  be  almost  precipitous, 
leads  up  to  a  low  portai  in  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  by 
which  the  adventurous  antiquary  may  still,  or  at  least 
could  a  few  years  since,  gain  access  to  a  small  stair  within 
the  thickness  of  the  main  wall  of  the  tower,  which  leads 
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np  to  the  thiid  story  of  the  building,  —  the  two  lower 
being  dungeons  or  vaults,  whicb  neither  receive  air  nor 
ligbt,  save  by  a  square  hole  in  the  third  story,  with  which 
they  seem  to  have  communicated  by  a  ladder.  Tbe  access 
to  the  upper  apartments  in  the  tower,  «?hich  consist  in  all 
of  four  stories,  is  given  by  stairs  which  are  camed  up 
through  the  extemal  buttresses. 

By  this  difiicult  and  complicated  entrance,  the  good 
.  King  Richárd,  followed  by  his  faithful  Ivanhoe,  was 
ushered  into  the  round  apartment  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  third  story  from  the  ground.  Wilfred,  by 
the  difíiculties  of  the  ascent,  gained  time  to  muffle  his  face 
in  his  mantle,  as  it  had  been  held  expedient  that  he 
should  not  present  himself  to  his  father  until  the  King 
should  give  him  the  signal. 

There  were  assembled  in  this  apartment,  around  a  large 
oaken  table,  about  a  dozen  of  the  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Saxon  families  in  the  adjacent  counties. 
These  were  all  old,  or  at  least,  elderly  men ;  for  the 
younger  race,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  seniors,  had, 
like  Ivanhoe,  broken  down  many  of  the  barriers  which 
separated  for  half  a  century  the  Norman  victors  from  the 
vanquished  Saxons.  The  downcast  and  sorrowful  looks 
of  these  venerable  men,  their  silence  and  their  mournful 
posture,  förmed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  levity  of  the 
revellers  on  the  ontside  of  the  castle.  Their  gray  locks 
and  long  full  beards,  together  with  their  antiqiie  tiinics 
and  Ibose  black  mantles,  siiited  well  with  the  singular  and 
nide  apartment  in  which  they  were  |eated,  and  gave  the 
appearance  of  a  band  of  ancient  worshippers  of  Woden, 
recalled  to  life  to  moum  over  the  decay  of  their  national 
glory. 

Cedric,  seated  in  equal  rank  among  his  conntrymen, 
seemed  yet,  by  common  consent,  to  act  as  chief  of  the 
assembly.  Upon  the  entrance  of  Richárd  (only  known  to 
him  as  the  valorous  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock),  he  arose 
gravely,  and  gave  him  welcome  by  the  ordinary  salutation, 
Waes  hael,  raising  at  the  same  time  a  goblet  to  his  head. 
The  King,  no  stranger  to  the  customs  of  his  English  sub* 
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jects,  retumed-  the  greeting  with  the  appropriate  words, 
Drinc  haelf  and  partook  of  a  cup  which  was  handed  to 
him  by  the  sewer.  The  same  courtesy  was  offered  to 
Ivanhoe,  who  pledged  his  father  in  silence,  supplying  the 
usual  speech  by  an  inclination  of  his  head,  lest  his  voice 
shoujjl^have  been  recognized. 
^^^^^en  this  introductory  ceremony  was  performed,  Ce- 
dric  arose,  and,  extending  his  hand  to  Richárd,  conducted 
him  into  a  small  and  very  rude  chapel,  which  was  exca- 
vated,  as  it  were,  out  of  one  of  the  external  buttresses. 
As  there  was  no  opening,  saving  a  very  narrow  loophole, 
the  place  would  have  been  nearly  qnite  dark  but  for  two 
flambeaux  or  torches,  which  showed,  by  a  red  and  smoky 
light,  the  arched  roof  and  naked  walls,  the  rude  altar  of 
stone,  and  the  cruciíix  of  the  same  matériái. 

Before  this  altar  was  placed  a  bier,  and  on  each  side  of 
this  bier  kneeled  three  priests,  who  told  their  beads,  and 
muttered  their  prayers,  with  the  greatest  signs  of  external 
devotion.  For  this  service  a  splendid  soul-scat  was  paid 
to  the  convent  of  Saint  Edmund's  by  the  mother  of  the 
deceased ;  and,  that  it  might  be  fuUy  deserved,  the  whole 
brethren,  saving  the  lanie  Sacristan,  had  transferred  them- 
selves  to  Coningsburgh,  where,  while  six  of  their  number 
were  constantly  on  guard  in  the  performance  of  divine 
rites  by  the  bier  of  Athelstane,  the  others  failed  not  to 
take  their  share  of  the  refreshments  and  amusements  which 
went  on  at  the  castle.  In  maintaining  this  pious  watch 
and  ward,  the  good  monks  were  particularly  careful  not  to 
interrupt  their  hym^s  for  an  instant,  lest  Zernebock,  the 
ancient  Saxon  Apollyon,  should  lay  his  clutches  on  the  de- 
parted  Athelstane.  Nor  were  they  less  careful  to  prevent 
any  unhallowed  layman  from  touching  the  pali,  which, 
having  been  that  used  at  the  funeral  of  Saint  Edmund,^ 
was  liable  to  be  desecrated,  if  handled  by  the  profáné. 
If,  in  truth,  these  attentions  could  be  of  any  use  to  the 
deceased,  he  had  somé  right  to  expect  them  at  the  hands 
of  the  brethren  of  Saint  Edmund's  since,  besides  a  hun- 

1  King  Edmund,  martyred  by  the  Danes  and  buried  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
inund*8  in  870. 
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dred  mancuses  of  gold  paid  down  as  the  soul-ransom,  the 
mother  of  Athelstané  had  aimounced  her  intention  of  en- 
dowing  that  foundation  with  the  better  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  maintain  perpetual  prayers  for 
his  soul,  and  that  of  her  departed  husband. 

B-ichard  and  Wilfred  followed  the  Saxon  Cedric  into 
the  apartment  of  death,  where,  as  their  guide  pointed  witb. 
solemn  air  to  the  untimely  bier  of  Athelstané,  they  fol- 
lowed his  example  in  devoutly  crossing  themselvcs,  and 
muttering  a  brief  prayer  for  the  weal  of  the  departed  soul. 

This  act  of  pious  charity  performed,  Cedric  again  mo- 
tioned  them  to  foUow  him,  gliding  over  the  stone  floor 
with  a  noiseless  tread ;  and,  after  ascending  a  few  steps, 
opened  with  great  caution  the  door  of  a  small  oratory, 
which  adjoined  to  the  chapel.  It  was  about  eight  feet 
square,  hollowed,  like  the  chapel  itself,  out  of  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  wall ;  and  the  loophole,  which  enlightened  it, 
being  to  the  west,  and  widening  considerably  as  it  sloped 
inward,  a  beam  of  the  setting  sun  found  its  way  into  its 
dark  recess,  and  showed  a  female  of  a  digniíied  mien,  and 
whose  countenance  retained  the  marked  remains  of  majes- 
tic  beauty.  Her  long  mourning  robes,  and  her  flowing 
wimple  of  black  cypress,  enhanced  the  whiteness  of  her 
skin,  and  the  beauty  of  her  light-colored  and  flowing 
tresses,  which  time  had  neither  thinned  nor  mingled  with 
silver.  Her  countenance  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow 
that  is  consistent  with  resignation.  On  the  stone  table 
before  her  stood  a  crucifix  of  ivory,  beside  which  was 
laid  a  missal,  having  its  pages  richly  illuminated,  and  its 
boards  adomed  with  clasps  of  gold,  and  bosses  of  the  same 
precious  metál. 

"  Noble  Edith,"  said  Cedric,  after  having  stood  a  mo- 
ment  silent,  as  if  to  give  Eichard  and  Wilfred  time  to 
look  upon  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  "these  are  worthy 
strangers,  come  to  take  a  part  in  thy  sorrows.  And  this, 
in  especial,  is  the  valiant  Knight  who  f ought  so  bravely  for 
the  deliverance  of  him  for  whom  we  this  day  mourn." 

"  His  bravery  has  my  thanks,''  returned  the  lady  ;  "  al- 
though  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  it  should  be  dÍ9* 
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played  in  vain.  I  thank,  too,  his  courtesy,  and  that  of 
his  companion,  which  hath  brought  them  hither  to  behold 
the  widow  of  Adeling,  the  mother  of  Athelstane,  in  her 
deep  hour  of  sorrow  and  lamentation.  To  your  care,  kind 
kinsman,  I  intrust  them,  satisíied  that  they  will  want  no 
hospitality  which  these  sad  walls  can  yet  afford." 

The  guests  bowed  deeply  to  the  mouming  parent,  and 
"withdrew  with  their  hospitable  guide. 

Another  winding  stair  conducted  them  to  an  apartment 
of  the  same  size  with  that  which  they  had  lirst  entered, 
occupying  indeed  the  story  immediately  above.  From 
this  poom,  ere  yet  the  door  was  opened,  proceeded  a  low 
and  melancholy  strain  of  vocal  music.  When  they  en- 
tered,  they  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  about 
twenty  matröns  and  maidens  of  distinguished  Saxon  IíH' 
eage.  Four  maidens,  Eowena  leading  the  choir,  raised  a 
hymn  for  the  soiil  of  the  deceased,  of  which  we  have  onlj 
been  able  to  decipher  two  or  three  stanzas :  — 

Du8t  unto  dust, 

To  this  all  must; 

The  tcnant  hath  resi^^d 

The  faded  form 

To  waste  and  worm  — 

CorraptioQ  claims  her  kind. 

Throngh  paths  unknown 
Thy  soul  hath  flown, 
To  fleek  the  realms  of  wo, 
Where  fíery  pain 
Shall  purge  the  stain 
Of  actions  done  below« 

In  thni  sad  place, 

By  Mary*s  ixrace, 

Brief  may  thy  dwellingbel 

Till  prayers  and  alms, 

And  holy  psalms, 

Shall  set  the  captive  free. 

While  this  dirge  was  sung,  in  a  low  and  melancholy 
tone,  by  the  female  choristí^rs,  the  others  were  divided 
into  two  bands,  of  which  one  was  engaged  in  bedecking^ 
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with  such  embroidery  as  their  skill  and  taste  could  com- 
pass,  a  large  silken  pali,  destined  to  cover  the  bier  of 
Atbelstane,  wbile  tbe  otbers  busied  tbemselves  in  select- 
ing,  írom  baskets  of  ílowers  placed  before  tbem,  garlands, 
wbicb  they  intended  for  the  same  mournful  purpose.  The 
behavior  of  the  maidens  was  decorous,  if  not  marked 
with  deep  affliction  ;  but  now  and  then  a  whisper  or  a 
smile  called  forth  the  rebuke  of  the  severer  matrons,  and 
here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  damsel  more  interested  in 
endeavoring  to  find  out  how  her  mourning-robe  became 
her,  than  in  the  dismal  ceremony  for  which  they  were 
preparing.  Neither  was  this  propensity  (if  we  must  needs 
confess  the  truth)  at  all  diminished  b'y  the  appearance  of 
two  strange  knights,  which  occasioned  somé  looking  up, 
peeping,  and  whispering.  Eowena  alone,  too  proud  to  be 
vain,  paid  her  greeting  to  her  deliverer  with  a  graceful 
courtesy.  Her  demeanor  was  serious,  but  not  dejected ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thoughts  of  Ivanhoe,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate,  did  not  claim  as  great  a 
share  in  her  gravity  as  the  death  of  her  kinsman. 

To  Cedric,  hbwever,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  not 
remarkably  clear-sighted  on  such  occasions,  the  sorrow  of 
his  ward  seemed  so  much  deeper  than  any  of  the  other 
maidens,  that  he  deemed  it  proper  to  whisper  the  explana- 
tion  —  "  She  was  the  afíianced  bride  of  the  noble  Athel- 
stane."  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  communication 
went  a  far  way  to  increase  Wilfred's  disposition  to  sym- 
pathize  with  the  mourners  of  Coningsburgh. 

Having  thus  formally  introdjuced  the  guests  to  the  dif- 
íerent  chambers  in  which  the  obsequies  of  Athelstane  were 
celebrated  under  different  forms,  Cedric  conducted  them 
into  a  small  room,  destined,  as  he  informed  them,  for  the 
exclusive  accommodation  of  honorable  guests,  whose  more 
slight  connection  with  the  deceased  might  render  them 
unwilling  to  jóin  those  who  were  immediately  affected  by 
the  unhappy  event.  He  assured  them  of  every  accommo- 
dation, and  was  about  to  withdraw  when  the  Black  Knight 
took  his  hand. 

"  I  crave  to  remind  you,  noble  thane/'  he  said,  "  that 
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when  we  last  partéd,  you  promised,  íor  the  service  I  liad 
the  fortune  to  render  you,  to  grant  me  a  boon." 

"  It  is  granted  ere  named,  noble  Knight/'  said  Gedric ; 
yet  at  this  sad  moment "  — 

"  Of  that  also,''  said  the  King,  "  I  have  bethought  me ; 
but  my  time  is  brief.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  me  uníit, 
that,  when  closing  the  grave  on  the  noble  Athelstane, 
we  should  deposit  therein  certain  prejudices  and  hasty 
opinions." 

"  Sir  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,"  said  Cedric,  coloring, 
and  interrupting  the  King  in  his  turn,  "I  trust  your  boon 
regards  yourself  and  no  other  ;  íor  in  that  which  concems 
the  honor  of  my  hóuse,  it  is  scarce  fitting  that  a  stranger 
should  mingle.'' 

"Nor  do  I  wish  to  mingle,"  said  the  King,  mildly, 
"unless  in  so  far  as  you  will  ad  mit  me  to  have  an  interest. 
As  yet  you  have  known  me  but  as  the  Black  Knight  of 
the  Fetterlock.    Know  me  now  as  Richárd  Plantagenet." 

"  Richárd  of  Anjou  ! "  exclaimed  Cedric,  stepping  back- 
ward  with  the  ntmost  astonishment. 

"  No,  noble  Cedric,  Richárd  of  Englandl  whose  deepest 
interest,  whose  deepest  wish,  is  to  see  her  sons  united  with 
each  other.  And,  how  now,  worthy  thane !  hast  thou  no 
knee  for  thy  Prince  ?  " 

"To  Norman  blood,"  said  Cedric,  "it  hath  never 
bended." 

"  Reserve  thine  homage,  then,"  said  the  Monarch, 
"  until  I  shall  prove  my  right  to  it  by  my  equal  protection 
of  Normans  and  English." 

"  Prince,"  answered  Cedric,  "  I  have  ever  done  justice 
to  thy  bravery  and  thy  worth.  Kor  am  I  ignorant  of  thy 
claim  to  the  crown  through  thy  descent  from  Matilda,  niece 
to  Edgár  Atheling,  and  daughter  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland, 
But  Matilda,  though  of  the  royal  Saxon  blood,  was  not 
the  heir  to  the  monarchy." 

"  I  will  not  dispute  my  title  with  thee,  noble  thane," 
said  Richárd,  calmly  ;  "  but  I  will  bid  thee  look  around 
thee,  and  see  where  thou  wilt  find  another  to  be  put  into 
the  scale  against  it." 
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And  hast  thou  wandered  hither,  Prince,  to  teli  me  so  ?  " 
said  Cedric,  to  upbraid  me  vrith  the  ruin  of  my  race  ere 
the  grave  has  closed  o'er  the  last  scion  of  Saxon  royalty  ?  " 
His  countenance  darkened  as  he  spoke.  It  was  boldly 
—  it  was  rashly  done  ! " 

"Not  80,  by  the  holy  rood!'*  replied  the  King,  "it  was 
done  in  the  frank  coníidence  which  one  brave  man  may 
repose  in  another  without  a  shadow  of  danger." 

"  Thou  sayest  well,  Sir  King  —  for  King  I  own  thou  art, 
and  wilt  be,  despite  of  my  f eeble  opposition.  I  dare  not 
take  the  only  mode  to  prevent  it,  though  thou  hast  placed 
the  strong  temptation  within  my  reach !  " 

"  And  now  to  my  boon,"  said  the  King,  "  which  I  ask 
not  with  one  jot  the  le8s  coníidence,. that  thou  hast  refused 
to  acknowledge  my  lawful  sovereignty.  I  require  of  thee, 
as  a  man  of  thy  word,  on  pain  of  being  held  faithless, 
man-sworn,  and  nidering,  to  forgive  and  receive  to  thy 
paternal  aflfection  the  good  knight,  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe. 
In  this  reconciliation  thou  wilt  own  I  have  an  interest  — 
the  happiness  of  my  f  riend,  and  the  quelling  of  dissension 
among  my  faithful  people." 

"  And  this  is  Wilfred  ! "  said  Cedric,  pointing  to  his  son. 

"  My  father !  —  my  father ! "  said  Ivanhoe,  prostrating 
himself  at  Cedric's  feet,  "  grant  me  thy  forgiveness  ! " 

"Thou  hast  it,  my  son,"  said  Cedric,  raising  him  up. 
"  The  son  of  Hereward  knows  how  to  keep  his  word,  even 
when  it  has  been  passed  to  a  Norman.  But  let  me  see 
thee  use  the  dress  and  costume  of  thy  English  ancestry  — 
no  short  cloaks,  no  gay  bonnets,  nó  fantastic  plumage  in 
my  decent  household.  He  that  would  be  the  son  of  Cedric 
must  show  himself  of  English  ancestry.  Thou  art  about 
to  speak,"  he  added,  sternly,  "  and  I  guess  the  topic.  The 
Lady  Rowena  must  complete  two  years'  mouming,  as  for 
a  betrothed  husband.  AH  our  Saxon  ancestors  would  dis- 
own  US  were  we  to  treat  of  a  new  unión  for  her  ere  the 
grave  of  him  she  should  have  wedded  —  him,  so  much  the 
most  worthy  of  her  hand  by  birth  and  ancestry  —  is  yet 
closed.  The  ghost  of  Athelstane  himself  would  burst  his 
bloody  cerements,  and  stand  before  us  to  forbid  such  dia* 
honor  to  his  raemory.'' 
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It  seemed  as  if  Cedric's  words  had  raised  a  spécire ;  foc 
Bcarce  had  he  uttered  them  ere  the  door  flew  open,  and 
Athelstane,  arrayed  in  the  garments  of  the  grave,  stood 
before  them,  pale,  haggard,  and  like  something  arisen  írom 
the  dead. 

The  effect  of  this  apparition  oh  the  persona  present  was 
utterly  appalling.  Cedric  started  back  as  far  as  the  wall 
of  the  apartment  would  permit,  and,  leaning  against  it  as 
one  unable  to  support  himself,  gazed  on  the  figure  of  his 
íriend  with  eyes  that  seemed  fixed,  and  a  mouth  which  he 
appeared  incapable  of  shutting.  Ivanhoe  crossed  himself, 
repeating  prayers  in  Saxon,  Latin,  or  Korman-French,  as 
they  occurred  to  his  memory,  while  Bichard  altemately 
said,  Benedicite,  and  ewore  Mort  de  ma  vie  l  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  a  horrible  nőise  was  heard  below 
stairs,  somé  crying,  "  Secure  the  treacherous  monks ! 
others,  "  Down  with  them  into  the  dungeon !  "  others, 
Pitch  them  from  the  highest  battlements  !  " 

"In  the  name  of  God!"  said  Cedric,  addressing  what 
seemed  the  spectre  of  his  departed  friend,  "  if  thou  art 
mortal,  speak  I  if  a  departed  spirit,  say  f or  what  cause  thou 
dost  revisit  us,  or  if  I  can  do  aught  that  can  set  thy  spirit 
at  repose  I  Living  or  dead,  noble  Athelstane,  speak  to 
Cedric ! 

"  I  will,"  said  the  spectre,  very  composedly,  "  when  I 
have  coUected  breath,  and  when  you  give  me  time.  Alive, 
saidst  thou  ?  I  am  as  much  alive  as  he  can  be  who  has 
fed  on  bread  and  water  for  three  days,  which  seem  three 
ages,  Yes,  bread  and  water,  Father  Cedric  !  By  Heaven, 
and  all  saints  in  it,  better  f  ood  hath  not  passed  my  wea- 
sand  ^  for  three  live-long  days,  and  by  God's  providence  it 
is  that  I  am  now  here  to  teli  it.'' 

"  Why,  noble  Athelstane,"  said  the  Black  Knight,  "I 
myself  saw  yöu  struck  down  by  the  fierce  Templar  towards 
the  end  of  the  storm  at  Torqnilstone,  and  as  I  thought, 
and  Wamba  reported,  your  skull  was  cloven  through  the 
teeth." 

"You  thought  amiss.  Sir  Knight,"  said  Athelstane, 
1  Death  of  my  life  I  s  Windpipe,  throat 
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and  Wamba  lied.  My  teeth  are  in  good  order^  and  that 
my  supper  sball  presently  find  —  no  thanks  to  the  Templar, 
thoughy  whose  sword  turnéd  in  his  hand,  so  that  the 
blade  struck  me  ilatlings,  being  averted  by  the  handlé  of 
the  good  mace  with  which  I  warded  the  blow;  had  my 
steel-cap  been  on,  I  had  not  valued  it  a  rush,  and  had 
dealt  him  such  a  counter-buff  as  would  ha  ve  spoilt  his 
retreat.  But  as  it  was,  down  I  went,  stunned,  indeed, 
but  unwounded.  Others,  of  both  sides,  were  beaten  down 
and  slaughtered  above  me,  so  that  I  ne  ver  reco  vered  my 
senses  until  I  found  myself  in  a  coííin  (an  open  one,  by 
good  luck)  placed  before  the  altar  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Edmund's.  I  sneezed  repeatedly  —  groaned  —  awakened, 
and  would  have  arisen,  when  the  Sacristan  and  Abbot,  full 
of  terror,  came  running  at  the  nőise,  surprised,  doubtless, 
and  no  way  pleased  to  find  the  man  alive,  whose  heirs  they 
had  proposed  themselves  to  be.  I  asked  for  wine.  They 
gave  me  somé,  but  it  must  have  been  highly  medicated,  for 
I  slept  yet  more  deeply  than  before,  and  awakened  not  for 
many  hours.  I  found  my  arms  swathed  down,  my  feet 
tied  so  fast  that  mine  ankles  ache  at  the  very  remembrance, 
the  place  was  utterly  dark,  the  oubliette,*  as  I  suppose,  of 
their  accursed  convent,  and  from  the  close,  stifled,  damp 
smell,  I  conceive  it  is  also  used  for  a  place  of  sepulture. 
I  had  strange  thoughts  of  what  had  befallen  me,  when  the 
door  of  my  dungeon  creaked,  and  two  villáin  monks 
entered.  They  would  have  persuaded  me  I  was  in  purga- 
tory,  but  I  knew  too  well  the  pursy,  short-breathed  voice 
of  the  Father  Abbot.  Saint  Jeremy  !  how  dififerent  from 
that  tone  with  which  he  used  to  ask  me  for  another  slice 
of  the  haunch  I  The  dog  has  feasted  with  me,  from 
Christmas  to  Twelfth-night." 

"  Have  patience,  noble  Athelstane,"  said  the  King, 
"  take  breath ;  teli  your  story  at  leisure  ;  beshrew  me,but 
such  a  tale  is  as  well  worth  listening  to  as  a  románcé." 

"Ay,  but,  by  the  rood  of  Bromeholm,  there  was  no 
románcé  in  the  matter !  "  said  Athelstane.    "  A  barley  loaf 

^  A  donion  with  no  ontlet  bnt  at  the  top,  so-called  because  ít  waa  a 
inngeon  of  death  —  of  forgetting  (oublier). 
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and  a  pitcher  of  water  —  that  they  gave  me,  the  niggardly 
traitors,  whora  my  father,  and  I  myself,  had  enriched, 
when  their  best  resources  were  the  flitchea  of  bacon  and 
measures  of  corn,  out  of  which  they  wheedled  poor  serfa 
and  bondsmen,  in  exchange  f or  their  prayers  —  the  nest  of 
foul  ungratef ul  vipera  —  barley  bread  and  ditch  water,  to 
«uch  a  patron  aa  I  had  been !  I  will  amoke  them  out  of 
their  neat,  though  I  be  excommunicated !  " 

"But,  in  the  name  of  Our  Lady,  noble  Athelatane," 
caid  Cedric,  graaping  the  hand  of  hia  friend,  "  how  didst 
thou  eacape  thia  imminent  danger?  Did  their  hearts 
relent  ? 

"  Did  their  hearta  relent  ?  echoed  Athelatane.  "  Do 
Tocka  melt  with  the  aun  ?  I  ahould  have  been  there  atill, 
had  not  aome  atir  in  the  convent,  which  I  find  waa  their 
proceaaion  hitherward  to  eat  my  funeral  feaat,  when  they 
well  knew  how  and  where  I  had  been  buried  alive,  aum- 
moned  the  awarm  out  of  their  hive.  I  heard  them  droning 
out  their  death-psalma,  little  judging  they  were  aung  in 
xeapect  for  my  aoul  by  those  who  were  thua  famiahing  my 
body.  They  went,  however,  and  I  waited  long  for  food  — 
no  wonder  —  the  gouty  Sacriatan  waa  even  too  buay  with 
hia  own  provender  to  mind  mine.  At  length,  down  he 
came,  with  an  unatable  atep  and  a  atrong  flavor  of  wine 
and  apicea  about  hia  peraon.  Good  cheer  had  opened  hia 
heart,  for  he  left  me  a  nook  of  paaty  and  a  flaak  of  wine, 
inatead  of  my  former  fare.  I  ate,  drank,  and  waa  invig- 
orated ;  when,  to  add  to  my  good  luck,  the  Sacriatan,  too 
totty  to  diacharge  hia  duty  of  turnkey  fitly,  locked  the 
door  beaide  the  ataple,  ao  that  it  feli  ajar.  The  light,  the 
food,  the  wine,  aet  my  invention  to  work.  The  ataple  to 
which  my  chaina  were  fixed  waa  more  ruated  than  I  or  the 
villáin  Abbot  had  auppoaed.  Even  iron  could  not  remain 
without  conauming  in  the  dampa  of  that  infernal  dungeon." 

"  Take  breath,  noble  Athelatane,"  aaid  Eichard,  "  and 
partake  of  aome  refreahment,  ere  you  proceed  with  a  tale 
80  dreadful." 

"  Partake  ! qnoth  Athelstane ;  "  I  have  been  partaking 
five  times  to-day  ;  and  yet  a  raorsel  of  that  aavory  ham 
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were  not  altogether  foreign  to  tbe  matter  ;  sztd  I  praj  you, 
fair  sir,  to  do  me  reason  in  a  cup  of  wine." 

The  guests,  though  still  agape  with  astonisltm^nt,  pledged 
their  resuscitated  landlord,  who  thus  proceeded  in  his 
story.  He  had  indeed  now  many  more  auditors  thaa 
those  to  whom  it  was  commenced,  for  Editli,  bavdng  given 
certain  necessary  orders  for  arranging  mattefs  Tfithin  th& 
castle,  had  followed  the  dead-alive  up  to  the  straiigers'' 
apartment,  attended  by  as  many  of  the  goests,  leale  and 
female,  as  could  squeeze  into  the  small  room^  while  ethers^ 
crowding  the  staircase,  caught  np  an  erroíneous  cdition  of 
the  story,  and  transmitted  it  still  more  inaccctrately  to  those: 
beneath,  who  again  sent  it  forth  to  the  Yialgar  withont,  ia 
a  fashion  totally  irreconcilable  to  the  real  faei  Athelstane^ 
however,  went  on  as  follows  with  ih»  histotry  of  his 
escape :  — 

"  Finding  myself  freed  from  the  stapfe,  I  dragged  my- 
self  up  stairs  as  well  as  a  man  loaded  with  shackles,  and 
emaciated  with  fasting,  might;  and,  aft&r  mueh  groping 
about,  I  was  at  length  directed,  by  the  sound  of  a  jolly 
ronndelay,  to  the  apartment  where  the"  wortby  Sacristan,. 
an  it  so  please  ye,  was  holding  a  deviPs  mass  witb  a  huge 
beetle-browed,  broad-shouldered  brotbet  of  the  gray-frock 
and  cowl,  who  looked  much  more  like  » thief  than  ai  clergy* 
man.  I  burst  in  upon  them,  and  the  fashion  of  my  grave* 
clothes,  as  well  as  the  clanking  of  my  ehains^  mfade  m& 
more  resemble  an  inhabitant  of  tbe"  other  world  than  of 
this.  Both  stood  aghast ;  but  when  I  knosked  downi 
the  Sacristan  with  my  fist,  the  otber  fellow,  bis  pot-com- 
panion,  fetched  a  blow  at  me  with  a  huge-  quarter-staff." 

"This  must  be  our  Friar  Tuek^  for  a  eount's  raasom,'^ 
said  Richárd,  looking  at  Ivanhoe. 

"  He  may  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,^'  said  Atbelstane. 
"  Fortunately  he  missed  the  aim ;  and,  on  my  approaching 
to  grapple  with  him,  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  for  it.  1 
failed  not  to  set  my  own  heels  mt  liberty  by  nieans  of  the^ 
fetter-key,  which  hung  amongst  others  at  the  sexton'a 
beit ;  and  I  had  thoughts  of  beathig  o\ú  the  knave's  bvain» 
with  the  bunch  of  keys,  but  gratitude  for  the  nook  of  pasty 
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and  the  flask  oí  wine  which  the  rascal  had  imparted  to  my 
captivity  came  over  my  heart ;  so,  with  a  brace  of  hearty 
kicksy  I  left  him  on  the  iloor,  pouched  somé  baked  meat, 
and  a  leathern  bottle  of  wine,  with  which  the  two  venera- 
ble  brethren  had  been  regaling,  went  to  the  stable,  and 
f ound  in  a  priváté  stall  my  own  best  palfrey,  which,  doubt- 
]e83,  had  been  set  apart  for  the  holy  Father  Abbot's  par- 
ticular  use.  Hither  I  came  with  all  the  speed  the  beast 
could  compass  —  man  and  mother's  son  iiying  before  me 
wh  ere  ver  I  came,  taking  me  for  a  spectre,  the  more  espe- 
cially  as,  to  prevent  my  being  recognized,  I  drew  the  corpse- 
hood  over  my  face.  I  had  not  gained  admittance  into  my 
own  castle,  had  I  not  been  supposed  to  be  the  attendant  of 
^  juggler  who  is  making  the  people  in  the  castle-yard  very 
merry,  considering  they  are  assembled  to  celebrate  their 
lord's  funeral.  I  say  the  sewer  thought  I  was  dressed  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  tregetour's  ^  mummery,  and  so  I  got 
admission,  and  did  but  disclose  myself  to  my  mother, 
and  eat  a  hasty  morsel,  ere  I  came  in  quest  of  you,  my 
noble  friend." 

"  And  you  have  foand  me,"  said  Cedric,  "  ready  to 
lesume  our  brave  projects  of  honor  and  liberty.  I  teli 
thee,  never  will  da^vn  a  morrow  so  auspicious  as  the  next 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  noble  Saxon  race." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  delivering  any  one,"  said  Athel« 
fitane;  ^'it  is  well  I  am  delivered  myself.  I  am  more 
intent  on  punishing  that  villáin  Abbot.  He  shall  hang 
on  the  top  of  this  Castle  of  Coningsburgh,  in  his  cope 
and  stole  ;  and  if  the  stairs  be  too  strait  to  admit  his  fat 
carcass,  I  will  have  him  craned  up  from  without." 

"  But,  my  son,"  said  Edith,  "  consider  his  sacred 
Office." 

"  Consider  my  three  days'  fast,"  replied  Athelstane ; 
I  will  have  their  blood,  every  one  of  them.  Front-de- 
Boeuf  was  burned  alive  for  a  less  matter,  for  he  kept  a 
good  table  for  his  prisoners,  only  put  too  much  garlic  in 
his  last  dish  of  póttagé.  But  these  hypocritical,  ungrate- 
íul  slaves,  so  often  the  self-invited  ílatterers  at  my  board^ 

^  Jaggler. 
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who  gave  me  neither  póttagé  nor  garlic,  more  or  less,  they 
die,  by  the  soul  of  Hengist ! 

"  But  the  Popé,  niy  noble  friend,"  said  Cedric  — 
But  the  devil,  my  noble  friend,"  answered  Athelstane  j 
'*they  die,  and  no  more  of  them.    Were  they  the  best 
monks  upon  earth,  the  world  would  go  on  without  them.'* 

"  For  shame,  noble  Athelstane,"  said  Cedric ;  "  forgek 
Buch  wretches  in  the  career  of  glory  which  lies  open  be- 
fore  thee.  Teli  this  Norman  prince,  Richárd  of  Anjou, 
that,  lion-hearted  as  he  is,  he  shall  not  hold  undisputed 
the  throne  of  Alfréd,  while  a  male  descendant  of  the 
Holy  Confessor  lives  to  dispute  it.'' 

"How!"  said  Athelstane,  "is  this  the  noble  King 
Eichard?" 

"  It  is  Richárd  Plantagenet  himself,"  said  Cedric ; 
"  yet  I  need  not  remind  thee  that,  coming  hither  a  guesk 
of  free-will,  he  may  neither  be  injured  nor  detained  pris- 
oner.    Thou  well  knowest  thy  duty  to  him  as  his  host." 

"  Ay,  by  my  faith !  "  said  Athelstane  ;  "  and  my  duty 
as  a  subject  besides,  for  I  here  tender  him  my  allegiance^ 
heart  and  hand.'' 

"  My  son,"  said  Edith,  "  think  on  thy  royal  rights !  " 

"  Think  ön  the  f reedom  of  England,  degenerate  Prince  I 
said  Cedric. 

"  Mother  and  friend,"  said  Athelstane,  "  a  truce  to  your 
upbraidings.  Bread  and  water  and  a  dungeon  are  mar- 
vellous  mortifiers  of  ambition,  and  I  rise  from  the  tomb 
a  wiser  man  than  I  descended  into  it.  One  half  of  those 
vain  follies  were  püffed  into  my  ear  by  that  perfidiou^ 
Abbot  Wolfram,  and  you  may  now  judge  if  he  is  a  coun- 
sellor  to  be  trusted.  Since  these  plots  were  set  in  agita- 
tion,  I  ha  ve  had  nothing  but  hurried  journeys,  indigestions, 
blows  and  bruises,  imprisonments  and  starvation ;  besidés 
that  they  can  only  end  in  the  murder  of  somé  thousands 
of  quiet  folk.  I  teli  you,  I  will  be  king  in  my  own 
domains,  and  nowhere  el  se  ;  and  my  first  act  of  dominiou 
fihall  be  to  hang  the  Abbot.'' 

"  And  my  ward,  Rowena,"  said  Cedric,  — "  I  trust  you 
intend  not  to  desert  her  ?  '' 
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"Father  Cedric,"  said  Athelstane,  "be  reasonable. 
The  Lady  Bowena  cares  not  for  rae.  She  loves  the  little 
£nger  of  my  kinsman  Wilfred's  glove  better  than  my 
"wbole  person.  There  she  etands  to  avouch  it.  Nay. 
blash  not,  kinswoman,  there  is  no  shame  in  loving  a 
couitly  knight  better  than  a  country  franklin;  and  do 
not  laugh  neither,  Roweua,  for  grave-clothes  and  a  thin 
TÍsage  are,  God  knows,  no  matter  of  merriment.  Nay, 
an  thou  wilt  needs  laugh,  I  wíll  find  thee  a  better  jeet. 
Oive  me  thy  hand,  or  rather  lend  it  me,  for  I  but  ask 
it  in  the  way  of  friendehip.  Here,  cousin  Wilfred  óf 
Ivanhoe,  in  thy  favor  I  renounce  and  abjiire —  Hey  !  by 
Saint  Dunstan,  onr  cousin  Wilfred  hath  vanished !  Yet, 
unless  my  eves  are  still  dazzled  with  the  fasting  I  have 
undergone,  I  saw  him  stand  there  but  even  now." 

Ali  now  looked  round  and  inquired  for  Ivanhoe,  but 
he  had  vanished.  It  was  at  iength  discovered  that  a 
Jew  had  been  to  seek  him,  and  that,  after  very  brief 
conferenoe,  he  had  called  for  Gurth  and  his  armor,  and 
liad  ieft  the  castle. 

"  Fair  cousin,"  said  Athelstane  to  Rowena,  "  could  I 
think  that  thi«  sudden  disappearance  of  Ivanhoe  was 
oceasioned  by  other  than  the  weightiest  reason,  I  would 
myself  resume  "  — 

But  he  had  no  sooner  let  go  her  hand,  on  first  observ- 
ing  that  Ivanhoe  had  disappeared,  than  Rowena,  who  had 
íound  her  situation  extremeiy  embarrassing,  had  taken 
the  first  opportunity  to  escape  írom  the  apartment. 

Certaínly,"  quoth  Athelstane,  "  women  are  the  least 
to  be  trusted  of  tiU  aninmls,  monks  and  abbots  excepted. 
I  am  an  infidel,  if  I  expected  not  thanks  from  her,  ana 
perhaps  a  kise  to  boot.  These  cursed  grave-clothes  havc 
€ureiy  a  spell  on  them ;  every  one  flies  from  me.  To  you 
I  tum,  noble  King  Richárd,  with  the  vows  of  allegiance, 
which,  as  a  liege-subject "  — 

But  King  Richárd  was  gone  also,  and  no  one  knew 
whither.  At  length  it  was  learned  that  he  had  hastened 
to  the  court-yard,  sumF»oned  to  his  presence  the  Jew 
vrho  had  spoken  with  Iy.anhoe,  and  after  a  moment'B 
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epeech  with  him  had  called  vehemently  to  horse,  thrown 
himself  upon  a  steed,  compelled  the  Jew  to  mount 
another,  and  set  off  at  a  rate  which,  according  to  Wamba, 
rendered  the  old  Jew's  neck  not  worth  a  penny' s  pur- 
chase. 

"  By  my  halidom  !  "  said  Athelstane,  "  it  is  certain  that 
Zemebock  hath  possessed  himself  of  my  castle  in  my 
absence.  I  return  in  my  grave-clothes,  a  pledge  restored 
írom  the  very  sepulchre,  and  every  one  I  speak  to  van- 
ishes  as  soon  as  they  hear  my  voice  !  But  it  skills  ^  not 
talking  of  it.  Come,  my  friends,  such  of  you  as  are  left, 
follow  me  to  the  banquet-hall,  lest  any  more  of  us  disap- 
pear.  It  is,  I  trust,  as  yet  tolerably  furnished,  as  becomes 
the  obsequies  of  an  ancient  Saxon  noble ;  and  should  we 
tarry  any  longer,  who  knows  but  the  devil  may  fly  oő 
with  the  supper  ?  " 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Be  Mowbray's  sinB  so  heavy  in  his  bosom, 
That  they  may  break  his  f  oaming  courser's  bock. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitifl  recreant ! 

Shakbspbábi,  Richárd  IL 

OuB  scene  now  returns  to  the  exteriőr  of  the  Castle, 
or  Preceptory,  of  Templestowe,  about  the  hour  when  the 
bloody  die  was  to  be  cast  for  the  life  or  death  of  Rebecca. 
It  was  a  scene  of  bustle  and  life,  as  if  the  whole  vicinity 
had  poured  forth  its  inhabitants  to  a  village  wake,  or 
rural  feast.  But  the  earnest  desire  to  look  on  blood  and 
death  is  not  peculiar  to  those  dark  ages ;  though  in  the 
gladiatorial  exercise  of  single  combat  and  generál  tourney, 
they  were  habituated  to  the  bloody  spectacle  of  brave 
men  falling  by  each  other's  hands.  Even  in  our  own 
days,  when  morals  are  better  understood,  an  execution, 
a  bruising  match,  a  riot,  or  a  meeting  of  radical  reformere, 
collects,  at  considerable  hazárd  to  themselves,  immense 
crowds  of  spectators,  otherwise  little  interesteH,  except  to 
1  Signifies,  mattéra. 
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866  how  mattéra  are  to  b6  conducted,  or  wheth6rth6  heroes 
of  the  day  are,  in  th6  heroic  language  of  insurgent  tailors, 
flints  or  dunghills. 

Th6  eyes,  therefore,  of  a  very  considerable  multitude 
were  bent  on  the  gate  of  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe, 
with  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  procession ;  while  still 
greater  numbers  had  already  surrounded  the  tilt-yard  be- 
longing  to  that  establishment.  This  enclosure  was  förmed 
on  a  piece  of  levél  ground  adjoining  to  the  Preceptory, 
which  had  béén  levelled  with  care,  for  the  exercise  oí 
military  and  chivalrous  sports.  It  occupied  the  brow  of 
a  soft  and  gentle  eminence,  was  carefully  palisaded  around, 
and,  as*  the  Templars  willingly  invited  spectators  to  be 
witnesses  of  their  skill  in  f eats  of  chivalry,  was  amply  sup- 
plied  with  galleries  and  benches  for  their  use. 

On  the  present  occasion,  a  throne  was  erected  for  the 
Grand  Master  at  the  east  end,  surrounded  with  seats  of 
distinction  for  the  Preceptors,  and  Knights  of  the  Order. 
Over  these  floated  the  sacred  standard,  called  Le  Beau- 
seanty  which  was  the  ensign,  as  its  name  was  the  battle- 
cry,  of  the  Templars. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  lists  was  a  pile  of  fagots, 
80  arranged  around  a  stake,  deeply  fixed  in  the  ground, 
as  to  leave  a  space  for  the  victim,  whom  they  were  des- 
tined  to  consume,  to  enter  within  the  fatál  circle  in  order 
to  be  chained  to  the  stake  by  the  fetters  which  hung  ready 
for  the  purpose.  Beside  this  deadly  apparátus  stood  four 
black  slaves,  whose  colór  and  African  features,  then  so 
líttle  known  in  England,  appalled  the  multitude,  who 
gazed  on  them  as  on  demons  employed  about  their  own  dia- 
bolical  exercises.  These  men  stirred  not  excepting  now 
and  then,  under  the  direction  of  one  who  seemed  their 
chief,  to  shift  and  replace  the  ready  fuel.  They  looked 
not  on  the  multitude.  In  fact,  they  seemed  insensible 
of  their  presence,  and  of  everything  save  the  discharge  of 
their  own  horrible  duty.  And  when,  in  speech  with  each 
other,  they  expanded  their  blubber  lips,  and  showed  their 
white  fangs,  as  if  they  grinned  at  the  thoughts  of  the  ex- 
peeted  tragedy,  the  startled  commons  could  scarcely  help 
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believing  that  they  were  actually  the  familiar  spirits  with 
whom  the  witch  had  communed,  and  who,  her  time  being 
out,  stood  ready  to  assist  in  her  dreadful  punishment. 
They  whispered  to  each  other,  and  communicated  all  the 
feats  which  Satan  had  performed  during  that  busy  and 
unhappy  period,  not  failing,  of  course,  to  give  the  devil 
rather  more  than  his  due. 

"  Have  you  not  heard,  Father  Dennet,"  quoth  one  boor 
to  another  advanced  in  years,  "  that  the  devil  has  carried 
away  bodily  the  great  Saxon  Thane^  Athelstane  of  Conings- 
burgh  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  he  bronght  him  back,  though,  by  the  bless- 
ing  of  God  and  Saint  Dunstan." 

"  How  's  that  ?  "  said  a  brisk  young  fellow,  dressed  in 
a  green  cassock  embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  at  his 
heels  a  stout  lad  bearing  a  harp  upon  his  back,  which  be- 
tráyed  his  vocation.  The  minstrel  seemed  of  no  vulgar 
ránk ;  for,  besides  the  splendor  of  his  gayly  broidered 
doublet,  he  wore  around  his  neck  a  silver  chain,  by  which 
hting  the  wrest,  or  key,  with  which  he  tuned  his  harp. 
On  his  right  arm  was  a  silver  plate,  which,  instead  of 
bearing,  as  usual,  the  cognizance  or  badge  of  the  báron 
to  whose  family  he  belonged,  had  barely  the  word  Sheb- 
WOOD  engraved  upon  it.  "  How  mean  you  by  that  ?  " 
said  the  gay  minstrel,  mingling  in  the  conversation  of  the 
peasants ;  I  came  to  seek  one  subject  for  my  rhyme,  and, 
by  'r  Lady,  I  were  glad  to  find  two.'^ 

"  It  is  well  avouched,"  said  the  elder  peasant,  "  that 
after  Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  had  been  dead  four 
weeks  "  — 

"  That  is  impossible,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  I  saw  him 
in  life  at  the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.'' 

"Dead,  however,  he  was,  or  else  translated,"  eaid  the 
younger  peasant ;  "  for  I  heard  the  monks  of  St.  Edmund's 
singing  the  death's  hymn  for  him  ;  and,  moreover,  there 
was  a  rich  death-meal  and  dole  at  the  Castle  of  Conings- 
burgh, as  right  was ;  and  thither  Jiad  I  gone,  but  for  Mabel 
Parkins,  who"  — 

Ay,  dead  was  Athelstane,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking 
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his  head,  "  and  the  more  pity  it  was,  for  the  old  Saxon 
blood  "  — 

"  But,  your  story,  my  masters  —  your  story,"  said  the 
minstrel,  somevvhat  impatiently. 

"  Ay,  ay,  construe  us  the  story,"  said  a  hurly  Friar, 
who  stood  heside  them,  leaning  on  a  pole  that  exhihited 
an  appearance  between  a  pilgrim's  staff  and  a  quarter-staff, 
and  probably  acted  as  either  when  occasion  served.  "  Your 
story,"  said  the  stalwart  churchman ;  bum  not  daylight 
about  it  —  we  ha  ve  short  time  to  spare." 

"  An  please  your  reverence,"  said  Dennet,  "  a  drunken. 
priest  came  to  visit  the  Sacristan  at  Saint  Edmund's  "  — 

"  It  does  not  please  my  reverence,"  answered  the  church- 
man, "  that  there  should  be  such  an  animál  as  a  drunken 
priest,  or,  if  there  were,  that  a  layman  should  so  speak 
him.  Be  mannerly,  my  friend,  and  conclude  the  holy 
man  only  wrapt  in  meditation,  which  makes  the  head  dizzy 
and  foot  unsteady,  as  if  the  stomach  were  fiiled  with  new 
wine.    I  have  felt  it  myself." 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  Father  Dennet,  "a  holy  brother 
came  to  visit  the  Sacristan  at  Saint  Edmund's  —  a  sort  of 
hedge-priest  is  the  visitor,  and  kills  half  the  deer  that  ara 
stolen  in  the  forest,  who  loves  the  tinkling  of  a  pint-pot 
better  than  the  sacring-bell,  and  deems  a  flitch  of  bacon 
worth  ten  of  his  breviary ;  for  the  rest,  a  good  fellow  and 
a  merry,  who  will  flourish  a  quarter-staff,  draw  a  bow, 
and  dance  a  Cheshire  round  with  e'er  a  man  in  York- 
shire." 

"  That  last  part  of  thy  speech,  Dennet,"  said  tho  min- 
strel, "  has  saved  thee  a  rib  or  twain." 

"  Tush,  man,  I  fear  him  not,"  said  Dennet ;  "  I  am 
somewhat  old  and  stiff,  but  when  I  fought  for  the  bell 
and  ram  at  Doncaster  "  — 

"  But  the  story  —  the  story,  my  friend,"  again  said  the 
minstrel. 

"  Why,  the  tale  is  but  this  —  Athelstane  of  Conings- 
burgh  was  buried  at  Saint  JEdmund's." 

"  That  's  a  lie,  and  a  loud  one,"  said  the  Friar,  "  for  I 
sflw  him  borne  to  his  own  Castle  of  Coningsburgh."' 
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Nay,  then,  e'en  teli  the  story  yourself,  my  masters," 
Baid  Dennet,  turning  sulky  at  these  repeated  contradic- 
tions ;  and  it  was  with  somé  difficulty  that  the  boor  could 
be  prevailed  on,  by  the  request  of  his  corarade  and  the 
minstrel,  to  renew  his  tale.  "These  two  soher  friars," 
eaid  hé  at  length,  **since  this  reverend  man  will  needs 
have  them  such,  had  continued  drinking  good  ale  and 
wine,  and  what  not,  for  the  best  part  of  a  summer's  day, 
when  they  were  aroused  by  a  deep  groan,  and  a  clanking 
of  chains,  and  the  íigure  of  the  deceased  Athelstane  en tered 
the  apartment,  saying,  '  Ye  evil  shepherds  ! '  "  — 

"  It  is  falsé,"  said  the  Friar,  hastily,  "  he  never  spoke 
a  word." 

"  So  ho !  Friar  Tuck,"  said  the  minstrel,  drawing  him 
apart  from  the  rustics ;  "  we  have  started  a  new  hare,  I 
find." 

"I  teli  thee,  AUan-a-Dale,"  said  the  hermit,  "I  saw 
Athelstane  of  Coningsburgh  as  much  as  bodily  eyes  ever 
saw  a  living  man.  He  had  his  shroud  on,  and  all  about 
him  smelt  of  the  sepulchre.  A  butt  of  sack  will  not  wash 
it  out  of  my  memory." 

"  Pshaw  I  "  answered  the  minstrel ;  "  thou  dost  but  jest 
•with  me  ! "  i 

"  Never  believe  me,"  said  the  Friar,  "  an  I  fetched  not 
a  knock  at  him  with  my  quarter-staff  that  would  have 
felled  an  ox,  and  it  glided  through  his  body  as  it  might 
throiigh  a  pillar  of  smoke  !  " 

**By  Saint  Hubert,"  said  the  minstrel,  "but  it  is  a 
wondrous  tale,  and  fit  to  be  put  in  metre  to  the  ancient 
tune,  *  Sorrow  came  to  the  old  Friar.'  " 

"  Laugh,  if  ye  list,"  said  Friar  Tuck ;  "  but  an  ye  catch 
me  singing  on  such  a  theme,  may  the  next  ghost  or  devil 
carry  me  off  with  him  headlong  !  No,  no  —  I  instantly 
förmed  the  purpose  of  assisting  at  somé  good  work,  such 
as  the  burning  of  a  witch,  a  judicial  combat,  or  the  üke 
matter  of  godly  service,  and  therefore  am  I  here." 

As  they  thus  conversed,  the  heavy  bell  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Michael  of  Templestowe,  a  venerable  building,  situ- 
ated  in  a  hamlet  at  somé  distance  from  the  Preceptory, 
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broke  short  their  argument.  One  by  one  the  sulién  sounds 
feli  successively  on  the  ear,  leaving  but  sufficient  space  for 
each  to  die  away  in  distant  echo,  ere  the  ear  was  again 
fiiled  by  repetition  of  the  iron  knell.  These  sounds,  the 
signal  of  the  approaching  ceremony,  chilled  with  awe  the 
hearts  of  the  assembled  multitude,  whose  eyes  wiere  now 
turnéd  to  the  Preceptory,  expecting  the  approach  of  the 
Grand  Master,  the  champion,  and  the  criminal. 

At  length  the  drawbridge .  feli,  the  gates  opened,  and  a 
knight,  bearing  the  great  standard  of  the  Order,  sallied 
from  the  castle,  preceded  by  six  trumpets,  and  foUowed 
by  the  Knights  Preceptors,  two  and  two,  the  Gfrand  Master 
coming  last,  mounted  on  a  stately  horse,  whose  fumiturp 
was  of  the  simplest  kind.  Behind  him  came  Brian  de 
Bois-Gruilbert,  armed  cap-a-pie  in  bright  arraor,  but  without 
his  lance,  shield,  and  sword,  which  were  borne  by  his  two 
esquires  behind  him.  His  face,  though  partly  hidden  by 
a  long  plume  which  floated  down  from  his  barret-cap,  bore 
a  strong  and  mingled  expression  of  passión,  in  which  pride 
eeemed  to  contend  with  irresolution.  He  looked  ghastly 
pale,  as  if  he  had  not  slept  for  several  nights,  yet  reined 
his  pawing  war-horse  with  the  habitual  ease  and  grace 
proper  to  the  best  lance  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  His 
generál  appearance  was  grand  and  commanding  ;  but, 
looking  at  him  with  attention,  men  read  that  in  his  dark 
features  from  which  they  willingly  withdrew  their  eyes. 

On  either  side  rode  Conrade  of  Mont-Fitchet,  and  Albert 
de  Malvoisin,  who  acted  as  godfathers  to  the  champion. 
They  were  in  their  robes  of  peace,  the  white  dress  of  the 
Order.  Behind  theoi  followed  other  Companions  of  the 
Temple,  with  a  long  train  of  esquires  and  pages  elad  in 
black,  aspirants  to  the  honor  of  being  one  day  Knights  of 
the  Order.  Af ter  these  neophytes  came  a  guard  of  warders 
on  foot,  in  the  same  sable  livery,  amidst  whose  partisans 
might  be  seen  the  pale  form  of  the  accused,  moving  with 
a  slow  but  undismayed  step  towards  the  scene  of  her  fate. 
She  was  stript  of  all  her  ornaments,  lest  perchance  there 
fihould  be  among  them  somé  of  those  amulets  which  Satan 
was  supposed  to  bestow  upon  his  victims,  to  deprive  them 
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ét  the  power  of  confession  even  when  under  the  torture. 
A  coarse  white  dress,  of  the  simplest  form,  had  been  sub- 
stituted  for  her  Orientál  garments  ;  yet  there  was  such  an 
exquisite  mixture  of  courage  and  resignation  in  her  look, 
that  even  in  this  garb,  and  with  no  other  ornament  than 
her  long  black  tresses,  each  eye  wept  that  looked  upon 
her,  and  the  most  hardened  bigot  regretted  the  fate  that 
had  converted  a  creature  so  goodly  into  a  vessél  of  wrath, 
and  a  waged  slave  of  the  devil. 

A  crowd  of  inferior  personages  belonging  to  the  Precep- 
tory  followed  the  victiih,  all  moving  with  the  utmost  order, 
with  arms  földed,  and  looks  bent  upon  the  ground. 

This  slow  procession  moved  up  the  gentle  eminence,  on 
the  summit  of  which  was  the  tilt-yard,  and,  entering  the 
lists,  marchcd  once  around  them  from  right  to  left,  and 
when  they  had  completed  the  circle,  made  a  halt.  There 
was  then  a  momentary  bustle,  while  the  Grand  Master 
and  all  his  attendants,  excepting  the  champion  and  his 
godfathers,  dismounted  from  their  horses,  which  were 
immediately  removed  out  of  the  lists  by  the  esquires,  who 
were  in  attendance  for  that  purpose. 

The  unfortunate  Rebecca  was  conducted  to  the  black 
chair  placed  near  the  pile.  On  her  first  glancé  at  the 
terrible  spot  where  preparations  were  making  for  a  death 
alike  dismaying  to  the  mind  and  painful  to  the  body,  she 
was  observed  to  shudder  and  shut  her  eyes,  praying  inter- 
nally,  doubtless,  for  her  lips  moved  though  no  speech  was 
heard.  In  the  space  of  a  minute  she  opened  her  eyes, 
looked  fixedly  on  the  pile  as  if  to  familiarize  her  mind 
with  the  object,  and  then  slowly  and  naturally  tumed 
away  her  head. 

Meanwhile,  the  Grand  Master  had  assumed  his  seat; 
and  when  the  chivalry  of  his  Order  was  placed  around  and 
behind  him,  each  in  his  due  rank,  a  loud  and  long  flourish 
of  the  trumpets  announced  that  the  Court  were  seated  foi 
judgment.  Malvoisin,  then  acting  as  godfather  of  the 
champion,  stepped  forward,  and  laid  the  glove  of  the 
Jewess,  which  was  the  pledge  of  battle,  at  the  feet  of 
the  Grand  Master. 
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"  Valorous  lord,  and  reverend  father/*  said  he^  heie 
Btandeth  the  good  knight,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  Knight 
Preceptor  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple,  who,  by  accepting 
the  pledge  of  battle  which  I  now  lay  at  your  reveience's 
feet,  hath  become  bound  to  do  his  devoir  in  combat  this 
day,  to  maintain  that  this  Jewish  maidén,  by  name  Ke- 
becca,  hath  justly  deserred  the  doom  passed  upon  her  in  a 
chapter  of  this  most  Holy  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Zion, 
condemning  her  to  die  as  a  sorceress ;  —  here,  I  say,  he 
standeth,  such  battle  to  do,  knightly  and  honorable,  ii 
such  be  your  noble  and  sanctifíed  pleasure." 

Hath  he  made  oath,''  said  the  Grand  Master,  that 
his  quarrel  is  just  and  honorable  ?  Bring  forward  the 
Crucifix  and  the  Te  igiturJ^  ^ 

"  Sir,  and  most  reverend  father,"  answered  Malvoisin, 
readily,  "  our  brother  here  présen t  hath  already  swom  to 
the  truth  of  his  accusation  in  the  hand  of  the  good  knight, 
Conrade  de  Mont-Fitchet ;  and  otherwise  he  ought  not  to 
be  swom,  seeing  that  his  adversary  is  an  unbeliever,  and 
may  take  no  oath." 

This  explanation  was  satisfactory,  to  Albert's  great  joy ; 
for  the  wily  knight  had  foreseen  the  great  difficulty,  or 
rather  impossibility,  of  prevailing  upon  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert  to  take  such  an  oath  before  the  assembly,  and 
had  invented  this  excuse  to  escape  the  necessity  of  his 
doing  so. 

The  Grand  Master,  having  allowed  the  apology  of  Al- 
bert Malvoisin,  commanded  the  herald  to  stand  forth  and 
do  his  devoir.  The  trumpets  then  again  flourished,  and  a 
herald,  stepping  forward,  proclaimed  aloud,  "  Oyez,  oyez, 
oyez.*  Here  standeth  the  good  knight,  Sir  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  ready  to  do  battle  with  any  knight  of  free  blood, 
who  will  sustain  the  quarrel  allowed  and  allotted  to  the 
Jewess  Bebecca,  to  try  by  champion,  in  respect  of  lawful 
essoine  of  her  own  body  ;  and  to  such  champion  the  rev- 
erend and  valorous  Grand  Master  here  present  allows  a 

1  "  Thoa,  therefore  **  —  a  book  of  religioas  service  upon  which  oaths 
írere  taken. 

2  Hear  ye !  a  phrase  still  used  by  court-crien. 
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fair  field,  and  equal  partition  of  sun  and  wind,  and  what- 
ever  else  appertains  to  a  fair  combat."  The  tnimpets 
again  sounded,  and  there  was  a  dead  pause  of  many  min- 
utes. 

"No  champion  appears  for  the  appellant/'  said  the 
Grand  Master.  "  Go,  herald,  and  ask  her  whether  she 
expects  any  one  to  do  battle  for  her  in  this  her  cause." 
The  herald  went  to  the  chair  in  which  Eebecca  was  seated, 
and  Bois-Guilbert,  suddenly  turning  his  horse's  head  toward 
that  end  of  the  lists,  in  spite  of  hints  on  either  side  from 
Malvoisin  and  Mont-Fitchet,  was  by  the  side  of  Rebecca's 
chair  as  soon  as  the  herald. 

*'Is  this  regular,  and  according  to  the  law  of  combat?" 
said  Malvoisin,  looking  to  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Albert  de  Malvoisin,  it  is,"  answered  Beaumanoir ; 
"for  in  this  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God,  we  may  not 
prohibit  parties  from .  having  that  communication  with  each 
other,  which  may  best  tend  to  bring  forth  the  truth  of 
the  quarrel." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  herald  spoke  to  Bebecca  in  these 
terms :  "Damsel,  the  Honorable  and  Reverend  the  Grand 
Master  demands  of  thee,  if  thou  art  prepared  with  a  cham- 
pion to  do  battle  this  day  in  thy  behalf,  or  if  thou  dost 
yield  thee  as  one  justly  condemned  to  a  deserved  doom 

"  Say  to  the  Grand  Master,"  replied  Rebecca,  "  that  I 
maintain  my  innocence,  and  do  not  yield  me  as  justly  con- 
demned, lest  I  become  guilty  of  mine  own  blood.  Say  to 
him  that  I  challenge  such  delay  as  his  forms  will  permit, 
to  see  if  God,  whose  opportunity  is  in  man's  extremity, 
will  raise  me  up  a  deliverer;  and  when  such  uttermost 
space  is  passed,  may  His  holy  will  be  done  I  "  The  her- 
ald retired  to  carry  this  answer  to  the  Grand  Master. 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Lucas  Beaumanoir,  "  that  Jew  or 
Pagan  should  impeach  us  of  injustice !  Until  the  shad- 
ows  be  cast  from  the  west  to  the  eastward,  will  we  wait 
to  see  if  a  champion  shall  appear  for  this  unfortunate 
woman.  When  the  day  is  so  far  passed,  let  her  prepare 
for  death." 

The  herald  communicated  the  words  of  the  Graud 
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Master  to  Rebecca,  who  bowed  her  head  submissively, 
földed  her  arms,  and,  looking  up  towards  heaven,  seemed 
to  expect  that  aid  írom  above  which  she  could  scarce 
promise  herself  írom  man.  During  this  awful  pause,  the 
voice  of  Bois-Guilbert  broke  upon  her  ear.  It  was  but  a 
whisper,  yet  it  startled  her  more  than  the  summons  of  the 
herald  had  appeared  to  do. 

"  Rebecca,"  said  the  Templar,  "  dost  thou  hear  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  portion  in  thee,  emel,  hard-hearted  man," 
said  the  unfortunate  maidén. 

"  Ay,  but  dost  thou  understand  my  words  ?  "  said  the 
Templar;  "  for  the  sound  of  my  voice  is  frightful  in  mine 
own  ears.  I  scarce  know  on  what  ground  we  stand,  or 
for  what  purpose  they  have  brought  us  hither.  This  listed 
space —  that  chair  —  these  f agots  —  I  know  their  purpose, 
and  yet  it  appears  to  me  like  something  unreal  —  the  fear- 
ful  picture  of  a  vision.  which  appals  my  sense  with  hid- 
eous  fantasies,  but  convinces  not  my  reason." 

"  My  mind  and  senses  keep  touch  and  time,"  answered 
Bebecca,  and  teli  me  alike  that  these  fagots  are  destined 
to  consume  my  earthly  body,  and  open  a  painful  •  but  a 
brief  passage  to  a  better  world." 

"  Dreams,  Rebecca,  —  dreams,"  answered  the  Templar, 
"  idle  visions,  rejected  by  the  wisdom  of  your  own  wiser 
Sadducees.  Hear  me,  Rebecca,"  he  said,  proceeding  with 
animation  ;  "  a  better  chance  hast  thou  for  life  and  liberty 
than  yonder  knaves  and  dotard  dream  of.  Mount  thee 
behind  me  on  my  steed  —  on  Zamor,  the  gailant  horse 
that  never  failed  his  rider.  I  won  him  in  single  fight 
from  the  Soldan  of  Trebizond  —  mount,  I  say,  behind  me 
—  in  one  short  hour  is  pursuit  and  inquiry  far  behind  —  a 
new  world  of  pleasure  opens  to  thee  —  to  me  a  new  career 
of  fame.  Let  them  speak  the  doom  which  I  despise,  and 
erase  the  name  of  Bois-Guilbert  from  their  list  of  monas- 
tic  slaves !  I  will  wash  out  with  blood  whatever  blot 
they  may  dare  to  cast  on  my  scutcheon.'' 

"  Tempter,"  said  Rebecca,  "  begone  !  Not  in  this  last 
axtremity  canst  thou  move  me  one  hair's-breadth  from  my 
resting-place,  surrounded  as  I  am  by  foes.    I  hold  thee  as 
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my  worst  and  most  deadly  enemy  —  avoid  thee,  in  the 
name  of  Grod  ! " 

Albert  Malvoisin,  alarmed  and  impatient  at  the  dura- 
tion  of  their  conference,  now  advanced  to  interrupt  it. 

**Hath  the  maidén  acknowledged  her  guilt?"  he  de- 
manded  of  Bois-Guilbert ;  "  or  is  she  resolute  in  her  de- 
nial  ?  " 

"  She  is  indeed  resolutey^  said  Bois-Guilbert. 

"Then,"  said  Malvoisin,  "must  thou,  noble  brother, 
resume  thy  place  to  attend  the  issue.  The  shades  are 
changing  on  the  circle  of  the  diai.  Come,  brave  Boís- 
Guilbert,  come,  thou  hope  of  our  holy  Order,  and  soon 
to  be  its  head." 

As  he  spoke  in  this  soothing  tone,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  knight's  bridle,  as  if  to  lead  him  back  to  his  station. 

"  Falsé  villáin !  what  meanest  thou  by  thy  hand  on  my 
rein  ? said  Sir  Brian,  angrily.  And,  shaking  off  his  com- 
panion's  grasp,  he  rode  back  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lists. 

"  There  is  yet  spirit  in  him,"  said  Malvoisin  apart  to 
Mont-Fitchet,  "  were  it  well  directed ;  but,  like  the  Greek 
fire,  it  burns  whatever  approaches  it." 

The  judges  had  now  been  two  hours  in  the  lists,  await- 
ing  in  vain  the  appearance  of  a  champion. 

"  And  reason  good,"  said  Friar  Tuck,  "  seeing  she  is  & 
Jewess,  and  yet,  by  mine  Order,  it  is  hard  that  so  younp« 
and  beautiful  a  creature  should  perish  without  one  blow 
being  struck  in  her  behalf  !  Were  she  ten  times  a  witch: 
provided  she  were  but  the  least  bit  of  a  Christian,  my 
quarter-staff  should  ring  noon  on  the  steel  cap  of  yonder 
fierce  Templar,  ere  he  carried  the  matter  off  thus." 

It  was,  however,  the  generál  belief  that  no  one  could  or 
would  appear  for  a  Jewess,  accused  of  sorcery,  and  the 
knights,  instigated  by  Malvoisin,  whispered  to  each  other, 
that  it  was  time  to  declare  the  pledge  of  Bebecca  forfeited. 
At  this  instant  a  knight,  urging  his  borsé  to  speed,  appeared 
on  the  plain  advancing  towards  the  lists.  A  hundred 
voices  exclaimed,  "  A  champion  !  a  champion  ! "  And 
despite  the  prepossessions  and  píejudices  of  the  multitude, 
they  sliouted  unanimously  as  the  knight  rode  into  the  tilt- 
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yard.  The  second  glancé,  however,  served  to  destroy  the 
hope  that  his  timely  arrival  had  excited.  His  horse, 
urged  for  many  miles  to  its  utmost  speed,  appeared  to  reel 
from  fatigue,  and  the  rider,  however  undauntedly  he  pre- 
sented  himself  in  the  lists,  either  from  weakness,  weari- 
Dess,  or  both,  seemed  scarce  able  to  support  himself  in  the 
saddle. 

To  the  summons  of  the  herald,  who  demanded  his  rank, 
his  name,  and  purpose,  the  stranger  knight  answered  readily 
and  boldly,  "  I  am  a  good  knight  and  noble,  come  hither 
to  sustain  with  lance  and  sword  the  just  and  lawful 
quarrel  of  this  damsel,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York ; 
to  uphold  the  doom  pronounced  against  her  to  be  falsé  and 
truthless,  and  to  defy  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  as  a  traitor, 
murderer,  and  liar ;  as  I  will  prove  in  this  field  with  my 
body  against  his,  by  the  aid  of  God,  cf  our  Lady,  and  of 
Monseigneur  Saint  George,  the  good  knight." 

The  stranger  must  first  show,"  said  Malvoisin,  "  that 
he  is  good  knight,  and  of  honorable  lineage.  The  Temple 
sendeth  not  forth  her  champions  against  nameless  men." 

"My  name,"  said  the  knight,  raising  his  helmet,  "is 
better  known,  my  lineage  more  pure,  Malvoisin,  than  thine 
own.    I  am  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe." 

"  I  will  not  fight  with  thee  at  present,"  said  the  Tem- 
plar,  in  a  changed  and  hollow  voice.  "  Get  thy  wounds 
healed,  purvey  thee  a  better  horse,  and  it  may  be  I  will 
hold  it  worth  my  while  to  scourge  out  of  thee  this  boyish 
spirit  of  bravade." 

"  Ha  I  proud  Templar,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "  hast  thou  for- 
gottén that  twice  didst  thou  fali  before  this  lance  ?  Re- 
member  the  lists  at  Acre ;  remember  the  Passage  of  Arms 
at  Ashby ;  remember  thy  proud  vaunt  in  the  halls  of 
Rotherwood,  and  the  gage  of  your  gold  chain  against  my 
reliquary,  that  thou  wouldst  do  battle  with  Wilfred  of 
Ivanhoe,  and  recover  the  honor  thou  hadst  lost !  By  that 
reliquary,  and  the  holy  relic  it  cóntains,  I  will  proclaim 
thee,  Templar,  a  coward  in  every  court  in  Europe,  in  every 
Preceptory  of  thine  Order,  unless  thou  do  battle  withou* 
farther  delay," 
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Bois-Guilbert  turnéd  his  countenan'  a  irresolutely  to- 
wards  Rebecca,  and  then  exclaimed,  ooking  fiercely  at 
Ivanhoe,  "  Dog  of  a  Saxon !  take  thy  lance,  and  prepare 
for  the  death  thou  hast  drawn  upon  tinee  !  " 

"  Does  the  Grand  Master  allow  me  the  combat  ?  "  said 
Ivanhoe. 

"  I  may  not  deny  what  thou  hast  challenged/'  said  the 
Grand  Master,  "  provided  the  maidén  accepts  thee  as  her 
champion.  Yet  I  would  thou  wert  in  better  plight  to  do 
battle.  An  enemy  of  our  Order  hast  thou  ever  been,  yet 
would  I  have  thee  honorably  met  with." 

Thus  —  thus  I  am,  and  not  otherwise,"  said  Ivanhoe ; 

it  is  the  judgment  of  Grod  —  to  his  keeping  I  commend 
niyself.  Rebecca/'  said  he,  riding  up  to  the  fatál  chair, 
"  dost  thou  accept  of  me  for  thj  champion  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  she  said  —  "I  do,"  fluttered  by  an  emotion 
which  the  fear  of  death  had  been  unable  to  produce,  "  I 
do  accept  thee  as  the  champion  whom  Heaven  hath  sent 
me.  Yet,  no  —  no  —  thy  wounds  are  uncured.  Meet  noí 
that  proud  man — why  shouldst  thou  perish  also  ?" 

But  Ivanhoe  was  already  at  his  post,  and  had  closed  hit 
visor,  and  aspumed  his  lance.  Bois-Guilbert  did  the  same  | 
and  his  esquire  remarked,  as  he  clasped  his  visor,  that  hia 
face,  which  had,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  emotions 
by  which  he  had  been  agitated,  continued  during  the  whole 
morning  of  an  ashy  paleness,  waS  now  become  suddenly 
very  much  flushed. 

The  herald,  then,  seeing  each  champion  in  his  place, 
uplifted  his  voice,  repeating  thrice  —  Faites  vos  devoirs 
preux  chevalíers  !  "  ^  After  the  third  cry  he  withdrew  to 
one  side  of  the  lists,  and  again  proclaimed,  that  none,  on 
peril  of  instant  death,  should  dare,  by  word,  cry,  or  action, 
to  interfere  with  or  disturb  this  fair  íield  of  combat.  The 
Grand  Master,  who  held  in  his  hand  the  gage  of  battle. 
Rcbecca's  glove,  now  threw  it  intő  the  lists,  and  pro- 
nounced  the  fatál  signal  words,  Laissez  aller, 

The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  knights  charged  each 
other  in  fuU  career.    The  wearied  horse  of  Ivanhoe,  and 
1  Do  your  duty,  brave  knights. 
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its  no  less  exhausted  rider,  went  down,  as  all  had  expected, 
before  the  well-aimed  lance  and  vigorous  steed  of  tho 
Templar.  This  issue  of  the  combat  all  had  foreseen ;  but 
although  the  spear  of  Ivanhoe  did  buty  in  comparison, 
touch  the  shield  of  Bois-Guilbert,  that  champion,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  beheld  it,  reeled  in  his  saddle, 
lost  his  stirrups,  and  feli  in  the  lists. 

Ivanhoe,  extricating  himself  from  his  fallen  horse,  was 
soon  on  foot,  hastening  to  mend  his  fortune  with  his 
sword ;  but  his  antagonist  arose  not.  Wilfred,  piacing 
his  foot  on  his  breast,  and  tho  sword's  point  to  his  throat, 
commanded  him  to  yield  him,  or  die  on  the  spot.  Bois- 
Guilbert  retumed  no  answer. 

"  Slay  him  not,  Sir  Knight,"  cried  the  Grand  Master, 
unshriven  and  unabsolved.  Kill  not  body  and  soul  1 
We  allow  him  vanquished." 

He  descended  into  the  lists,  and  commanded  them  to 
unhelm  the  conquered  champion.  His  eyes  were  closed, 
—  the  dark  red  ílush  was  still  on  his  brow.  As  they 
looked  on  him  in  astonishment,  the  eyes  opened  —  but 
they  were  fixed  and  glazed.  The  ílush  passed  from  his 
brow,  and  gave  way  to  the  pallid  hue  of  death.  Un- 
scathed  by  the  lance  of  his  enemy,  he  had  died  a  victim 
to  the  violence  of  his  own  contending  passions. 

"  This  is  indeed  the  judgment  of  God,"  said  the  Grand 
Master,  looking  upwards.    "  Fiat  voluntas  tua  /  "  ^ 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

80  !  now  *t  Í8  ended,  like  an  old  wif e*B  story. 

WXBSTBH. 

When  the  first  moments  of  surprise  were  over,  Wil- 
fred of  Ivanhoe  demanded  of  the  Grand  Master,  as  judge 
of  the  field,  if  he  had  manfuUy  and  rightfully  done  his 
duty  in  the  combat  ? 

"  ManfuUy  and  rightfully  hath  it  been  done,"  said  tho 
1  Thy  will  be  done! 
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Grand  Master ;  "  I  pronounce  the  maidén  free  and  guilt- 
less.  The  arms  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  knight  are 
at  the  will  of  the  victor." 

"  I  will  not  despoil  him  of  'his  weapons,"  said  the 
Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  "  nor  condemn  his  corpsö  to  shame. 
He  hath  fought  for  Chiistendom  —  God's  arm,  no  humán 
hand,  hath  this  day  struck  him  down.  But  let  his  obse- 
quies  be  priváté,  as  becomes  those  of  a  man  who  died  in 
an  unjust  quarrel.    And  for  the  maidén  "  — 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  clattering  of  horses'  feet, 
advancing  in  such  numbers,  and  so  rapidly,  as  to  shake 
the  ground  before  them ;  and  the  Black  Knight  galloped 
into  the  lists.  He  was  followed  by  a  nnmerous  band  of 
men-at-anns,  and  several  knights  in  complete  armor. 

"  1  am  too  late,"  he  said,  looking  around  him.  "  I  had 
doomed  Bois-Guilbert  for  mine  own  property.  Ivanhoe, 
was  this  well,  to  take  on  thee  such  a  venture,  and  thou 
Bcarce  able  to  keep  thy  saddle  ?  " 

"  Heaven,  my  Liege,"  answered  Ivanhoe,  "  hath  taken 
this  proud  man  for  its  victim.  He  was  not  to  be  hon- 
ored  in  dying  as  your  will  had  designed." 

"Peace  be  with  him,"  said  Richárd,  looking  stead- 
fastly  on  the  corpse,  "  if  it  may  be  so  —  he  was  a  gallant 
knight,  and  has  died  in  his  steel  harness  full  knightly. 
But  we  must  waste  no  time.    Bohun,  do  thine  office  I  " 

A  knight  stepped  forward  from  the  king's  attendants, 
and,  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Albert  de  Mal- 
voisin,  said,  "  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason." 

The  Grand  Master  had  hitherto  stood  astonished  at  the 
appearance  of  so  many  warriors.    He  now  spoke. 

"  Who  dares  to  arrest  a  knight  of  the  Temple  of  2ion, 
within  the  girth  of  his  own  Preceptory,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  the  Grand  Master?  and  by  whose  authority  is 
this  bold  outrage  ofifered  ?  " 

"  I  make  the  arrest,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  I,  Henry 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High  Constable  of  Eng- 
land." 

"And  he  arrests  Malvoisin,"  said  the  King,  raising 
his  visor,  "by  the  order  of  Richárd  Plantagenet,  here 
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present.  Conrade  Mont-Fitchet,  it  is  well  for  thee  thou 
art  boni  no  subject  of  mine.  But  for  thee,  Malvoisin, 
thou  diest  with  thy  brother  Philip, .  ere  the  *  world  be  a 
week  older." 

"  I  will  resist  thy  doom,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Proud  Templar,"  said  the  King,  "  thou  canst  not  — 
look  up,  and  behold  the  Boyal  Standard  bf  England  iloat? 
over  thy  towers  instead  of  thy  Temple  banner  !  Be  wise, 
Beaumanoir,  and  make  no  bootless  opposition.  Thy  hand 
is  in  the  lion's  mouth." 

"  I  will  appeal  to  Bome  against  thee,"  said  the  Grand 
Master,  "for  usurpation  on  the  immunities  and  privileges 
of  our  Order." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  for  thine  own  sake 
tax  me  not  with  usurpation  now.  Dissolve  thy  chapter, 
and  depart  with  thy  followers  to  thy  next  Preceptory  (if 
thou  canst  iind  one),  which  has  not  been  made  the  scene 
of  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  King  of  England. 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  remain  to  share  our  hospitality,  and 
behold  our  justice." 

"  To  be  a  guest  in  the  bouse  where  I  should  com- 
mand?"  said  the  Templar;  "never!  Chaplains,  raise  the 
Psalm  Quare  frefnuerunt  Gentes?^  Knights,  squires, 
and  followers  of  the  Holy  Temple,  prepare  to  foUow  the 
banner  of  Beauseant !  " 

The  Grand  Master  spoke  with  a  dignity  which  con- 
fronted  even  that  of  England's  king  himself,  and  inspired 
courage  into  his  surprised  and  dismayed  followers.  They 
gathered  around  him  like  the  sheep  around  the  watch- 
dogj.when  they  hear  the  baying  of  the  wolf.  But  they 
evinced  not  the  timidity  of  the  scared  flock.  There  were 
dark  brows  of  defiance,  and  looks  which  menaced  the  hoa- 
tility  they  dared  not  to  proffer  in  words.  They  drew 
together  in  a  dark  line  of  spears,  from  which  the  white 
cloaks  of  the  knights  were  visible  aniong  the  dusky  gar- 
ments  of  their  retainers,  like  the  lighter-colored  edges 
of  a  sable  cloud.  The  multitude,  who  had  raised  a  clam- 
orous  shout  of  reprobation,  paused  and  gazed  in  silence 
^  Wherefore  do  the  heathen  rage  ? 
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on  the  formidable  and  experienced  body  to  which  they 
had  unwarily  bade  defíance^  and  shrunk  back  from  tbeii 
front. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  when  he  beheld  them  pause  in 
their  assembled  force,  dashed  the  rowels  into  his  charger's 
'^iáe8f  and  galloped  backwards  and  forwards  to  array  his 
foUowers,  in  opposition  to  a  band  so  formidable.  Eichard 
alone,  as  if  he  loved  the  danger  his  présen ce  had  pro- 
voked,  rode  slowly  along  the  front  of  the  Templars, 
calling  aloud,  "  What,  sirs !  Among  so  many  gallant 
knights,  will  none  dare  splinter  a  spear  with  Richárd  ? 
Sirs  of  the  Temple  !  your  ladies  are  but  sunburned,  if 
they  are  not  worth  the  shiver  of  a  broken  lance  ! 

"  The  brethren  of  the  Temple/'  said  the  Grand  Master, 
riding  íprward  in  advance  of  their  body,  "fight  not  on 
such  idle  and  profáné  quarrel,  and  not  with  thee,  Rich- 
árd of  Englandy  shall  a  Templar  cross  lance  in  my  pres- 
ence.  The  Popé  and  Princes  of  Europe  shall  judge  our 
quarrel,  and  whether  a  Christian  Prince  has  done  well 
in  bucklering  the.  cause  which  thou  hast  to-day  adopted. 
Ji  unassailed,  we  depart  assailing  no  one.  To  thine  honor 
w«  refer  the  armor  and  household  goods  of  the  Order 
which  we  leave  behind  us,  and  on  thy  conscience  we  lay 
the  scandal  and  ofifence  thou  hast  this  day  given  to  Chris- 
tendom." 

With  these  words,  and  without  waiting  a  reply,  the 
Grand  Master  gave  the  signal  of  departure.  Their  trum- 
pets  sounded  a  wild  march  of  an  Orientál  character,  which 
förmed  the  usual  signal  for  the  Templars  to  advance. 
They  changed  their  array  from  a  line  to  a  column  of 
march,  and  moved  ofif  as  slowly  as  their  horses  could 
step,  as  if  to  show  it  was  only  the  will  of  their  Grand 
Master,  and  no  fear  of  the  opposing  and  superiör  íorce, 
which  compelled  them  to  withdraw. 

"  By  the  splendor  of  Our  Lady's  brow ! "  said  King 
Richárd,  "  it  is  pity  of  their  lives  that  these  Templars  are 
not  so  trusty  as  they  are  disciplined  and  valiant." 

The  multitude,  like  a  timid  cur  which  waits  to  bark 
tiU  the  object  of  its  challenge  has  turnéd  his  back^  raised 
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a  feeblQ  shout  as  the  rear  of  the  squadron  left.  the 
ground. 

During  the  tumult  which  attended  the  retreat  of  the 
Templars,  Rebecca  saw  and  heard  nothing.  She  was 
locked  in  the  arms  of  her  aged  father,  giddy,  and  almost 
senseless,  with  the  rapid  change  of  circumstances  around 
her.  But  one  word  frorn  Isaac  at  length  recalled  her 
scattered  feelings. 

"  Let  US  go,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  daughter,  íny  recovered 
treasure,  let  us  go  to  throw  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
good  youth." 

"  Not  so/'  said  Rebecca.  "  Oh,  no — no — no — I  must 
not  at  this  moment  dare  to  speak  to  him.  Alas !  I  should 
say  more  than  —  No,  my  father,  let  us  instantly  leave 
íhis  evil  place." 

"  But,  my  daughter,"  said  Isaac,  "  to  leave  him  who 
hath  come  forth  like  a  strong  man  with  his  spear  and 
shield,  holding  his  life  as  nothing,  so  he  might  redeem 
thy  captivity  ;  ^nd  thou,  too,  the  daughter  of  a  people 
strange  unto  him  and  his  —  this  is  service  to  be  thankfully 
acknowledged." 

"  It  is  —  it  is  —  most  thankfully  —  most  devouÜy 
acknowledged,"  said  Rebecca ;  "  it  shall  be  still  more  so 

—  but  not  now  —  for  the  sake  of  thy  beloved  Eachael, 
father,  grant  my  request  —  not  now  ! 

"  Nay,  but,''  said  Isaac,  insisting,  "  they  will  deem  us 
more  thankless  than  mere  dogs !  " 

But  thou  seest,  my  dear  father,  that  King  Bichard  is 
in  presence,  and  that "  — 

"True,  my  best  —  my  wisest  Rebecca  !    Let  us  hence 

—  let  US  hence  !  Money  he  will  lack,  for  he  has  just 
retumed  from  Palestine,  and,  as  they  say,  from  prison  — 
and  pretext  for  exacting  it,  should  he  need  any,  may  rise 
out  of  my  simple  trafíic  with  his  brother  John.  Away, 
away,  let  us  hence ! 

And  hurrying  his  daughter  in  his  tum,  he  conducted 
her  from  the  lists,  and  by  means  of  conveyance  which  he 
had  provided,  transported  her  safely  to  the  house  of  Rabbi 
Nathan. 
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The  Jewess,  whose  fortunes  had  förmed  the  principal 
interest  of  the  day,  having  now  retired  unobserved,  the 
attention  of  the  populace  was  transferred  to  the  Black 
Knight.  They  now  íilled  the  air  with  "  Leng  life  to 
Richárd  with  the  Lion's  Heart,  and  dovvn  with  the  usurp- 
ing  Templars ! 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this  lip-loyalty,"  said  Ivanhoe  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  it  was  well  the  King  took  the  precau- 
tion  to  bring  thee  with  him,  noble  Earl,  and  so  many  of 
thy  trusty  foUowers." 

The  Earl  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Gallant  Ivanhoe,"  said  Essex,  "  dost  thou  know  our 
Master  so  well,  and  yet  suspect  him  of  taking  so  wise  a 
precaution  ?  I  was  drawing  towards  York,  having  heard 
that  Prince  John  was  making  head  there,  when  I  met 
King  Richárd,  like  a  true  knight-errant,  galloping  hither 
to  achieve  in  his  own  person  this  adveuture  of  the  Tem- 
plar  and  the  Jewess,  with  his  own  single  arm.  I  accom- 
panied  him  with  my  band,  almost  maugre  his  consent." 

"  And  what  news  f rom  York,  brave  Earl  ?  "  said  Ivan- 
hoe ;    will  the  rebels  bide  us  there  ?  " 

"No  more  than  December's  snow  will  bide  July's  sun," 
said  the  Earl ;  "  they  are  dispersing ;  and  who  should  come 
posting  to  bring  us  the  news,  biit  John  himself !  " 

"  The  traitor !  the  ungrateful  insolent  traitor !  "  said 
Ivanhoe;  "did  not  Richárd  order  him  into  confinement?" 

"  Oh !  he  received  him,"  answered  the  Earl,  "  as  if  they 
had  met  after  a  hiinting  party ;  and,  pointing  to  me  and 
our  men-at-arms,  said,  *  Thou  aeest,  brother,  I  have  somé 
angry  men  with  me  —  thou  wert  best  go  to  our  mother, 
carry  her  my  duteous  affection,  and  abide  with  her  until 
men's  minds  are  pacified.'  " 

"And  this  was  all  he  said  ?  "  inquired  Ivanhoe ;  "  would 
not  any  one  say  that  this  Prince  invites  men  to  treason  by 
his  clemency  ?  " 

"  Just,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  as  the  man  may  be  said  to 
invite  death,  who  undertakes  to  fight  a  combat,  having  a 
dangerous  wound  unhealed." 

"  I  forgive  thee  the  jest,  Lord  Earl,"  said  Ivanhoe ; 
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"but  remember,  I  hazarded  but  my  own  life — Kichard, 
the  welfare  of  his  kingdom." 

"  Those/'  replied  Essex,  "  who  are  specially  careless  of 
their  own  welfare,  are  seldom  remarkably  attentive  to  that 
of  others.  But  let  us  baste  to  tbe  castle,  for  Bichard 
meditates  punisbing  somé  of  tbe  subordinate  members  oí 
tbe  conspiracy,  tbougb  be  bas  pardoned  tbeir  principal." 

Frora  tbe  judicial  investigations  wbicb  followed  on  tbis 
occasion,  and  wbicb  are  given  at  lengtb  in  tbe  Wardour 
,  -Manuscript,  it  appears  tbat  Maurice  de  Bracy  escaped  be- 
yond  seas,  and  went  into  tbe  service  of  Pbilip  of  Francé ; 
wbile  Pbilip  de  Malvoisin,  aud  bis  brotber  Albert,  tbe 
Preceptor  of  Templestowe,  were  executed,  altbougb  Wal- 
deniar  Fitzurse,  tbe  soul  of  tbe  conspiracy,  escaped  witb 
banisbment;  and  Prince  Jobn,  for  wbose  beboof  it  was 
undertaken,  was  not  even  censured  by  bis  good-natured 
brotber.  No  one,  bowever,  pitied  tbe  fate  of  tbe  two 
Malvoisins,  wbo  only  suffered  tbe  deatb  wbicb  tbey  had 
botb  well  deseryed,  by  many  acts  of  falsebood,  cruelty, 
and  oppr^ssion. 

Briefly,  after  tbe  Judicial  combat,  Cedric  tbe  Saxon  was 
summoned  to  tbe  court  of  Eicbard,  wbicb,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  quieting  tbe  counties  tbat  bad  been  disturbed  by  tbe 
ambition  of  bis  brotber,  was  tben  beid  at  York.  Cedric 
tusbed  and  psbawed  more  tban  once  at  tbe  message  —  but 
be  refused  not  obedience.  In  fact,  tbe  retum  of  Bicbard 
bad  quencbed  every  bope  tbat  be  bad  entertained  of  re- 
storing  a  Saxon  dynasty  in  England ;  for,  wbatever  bead 
tbe  Saxons  migbt  bave  made  in  tbe  event  of  a  civil  war, 
it  was  plain  tbat  notbing  could  be  done  under  tbe  undis- 
puted  dominion  of  Ricbard,  popular  as  be  was  by  bis 
personal  good  qualities  and  military  fame,  altbougb  bis 
administration  was  wilfuUy  careless,  now  too  indulgent, 
and  now  allied  to  despotism. 

But,  nioreover,  it  could  not  escape  even  Cedric's  reluo- 
tant  observation,  tbat  bis  project  for  an  absolute  unión 
among  tbe  Saxons,  by  tbe  marriage  of  Rowena  and  Atbel- 
stane,  was  now  completely  at  an  end,  by  tbe  mutual  dissent 
of  botb  parties  concerned.    Tbis  was,  indeed,  an  event 
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whích,  in  hÍ8  ardor  for  the  Saxon  cause,  he  could  not  have 
anticipated ;  and  even  when  the  disinclination  of  both  was 
broadly  and  plainly  manif ested,  he  could  scarce  bring  him- 
self  to  believe  that  two  Saxons  of  royal  descent  should 
scruple,  on  personal  grounds,  at  an  alliance  8o  necessary 
for  the  public  weal  of  the  nation.  But  it  was  not  the  less 
certain :  Kowena  had  always  expressed  her  repugnance  to 
Athelstane,  and  now  Athelstane  was  no  less  plain  and  pos- 
itive  in  proclaiming  his  resolution  never  to  pursiie  his 
addresses  to  the  Lady  Rowena.  Even  the  natural  obstinacy 
of  Cedric  siink  beneath  these  obstacles,  where  he,  reniain- 
ing  on  the  point  of  junction,  had  the  task  of  dragging  a  re- 
luctant  pair  up  tó  it,  one  with  each  hand.  He  made,  how- 
ever,  a  last  vigorous  attack  on  Athelstane,  and  he  found 
that  resuscitated  sprout  of  Saxon  royalty  engaged,  like  coun- 
try  squires  of  our  own  day,  in  a  furious  war  with  the  clergy. 

It  seems  that,  after  all  his  deadly  menaces  against  the 
ABbot  of  Saint  Edmund's,  Athelstane's  spirit  of  revenge, 
what  between  the  natural  indolent  kindness  of  his  own 
dispositión,  what  through  the  prayers  of  his  mother,  Edith, 
attached,  like  most  ladies  (of  the  period),  to  the  clerical 
order,  had  terminated  in  his  keeping  the  Abbot  and  his 
monks  in  the  dungeons  of  Coningsburgh  for  three  days 
on  a  meagre  diet.  For  this  atrocity  the  Abbot  nienaced 
him  with  excommunication,  ^nd  made  out  a  dreadful  list 
of  com piaints  in  the  bowels  and  stomach,  suffered  by 
himself  and  his  monks,  in  consequence  of  the  tyrannical 
and  Tinjust  imprisonment  they  had  sustained.  With  this 
controversy,  and  with  the  means  he  had  adopted  to  coun- 
teract  this  clerical  prosecution,  Cedric  found.  the  mind  of 
his  friend  Athelstane  so  fully  occ.upied,  that  it  had  no 
room  for  another  idea.  And  when  Rowena's  name  was 
mentioned,  the  noble  Athelstane  prayed  leave  to  quafif  a 
full  goblet  to  her  health,  and  that  she  might  soon  be  the 
bride  of  his  kinsman  Wilfred.  It  was  a  desperate  case, 
therefore.  There  was  obviously  no  more  to  be  made  of 
Athelstane ;  or,  as  Wamba  expressed  it,  in  a  phrase  which 
has  descended  from  Saxon  times  to  ours^  he  was  a  coek 
that  would  not  fight. 
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There  remained  betwixt  Cedric  and  the  determination 
which  the  lovers  desired  to  come  to,  only  two  obstacles,  — 
his  own  obstinacy,  and  his  dislike  of  the  Norman  dynasty. 
The  former  feeling  gradually  gave  way  before  the  endear- 
ments  of  his  ward,  and  the  pride  which  he  could  not  help 
nourishing  in  the  fame  of  his  son.  Besides,  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  honor  of  allying  his  own  line  to  that  of 
Alfréd,  when  the  superior  claims  of  the  descendant  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  were  abandoned  íorever.  Cedric's 
aversion  to  the  Norman  race  of  kings  was  also  much  un- 
dermined,  —  íirst,  by  consideration  of  the  impossibility  of 
ridding  England  of  the  new  dynasty,  a  feeling  which 
goes  far  to  create  loyalty  in  the  subject  to  the  king  de 
facto ;  and  secondly,  by  the  personal  attention  of  King 
Bichard,  who  delighted  in  the  blunt  humor  of  Cedric, 
and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Wardour  Manuscript,  so 
dealt  with  the  noble  Saxon,  that,  ere  he  had  been  a  guest 
at  court  for  se  ven  days,  he  had  given  his  consent  to'the 
marriage  of  his  ward  Rowena  and  his  son  Wilfred  of 
Ivanhoe. 

The  nuptials  of  our  hero,  thus  formally  approved  by 
his  father,  were  celebrated  in  the  most  august  of  temples, 
the  noble  Minster  of  York.  The  King  himself  attended, 
and  from  the  countenance  which  he  afforded  on  this  and 
other  occasions  to  the  distressed  and .  hitherto  degraded 
Saxons,  gave  them  a  safer  and  more.  certain  prospect  of 
attaining  their  just  rights,  than  they  could  reasonably  hope 
froin  the  precarious  chance  of  a  civil  war.  The  Church 
gave  her  fuU  solemnities,  graced  with  all  the  splendor 
which  she  of  Romé  knows  how  to  apply  with  such  bril- 
liant  eöect. 

Gurth,  gallantly  apparelled,  attended  as  esquire  upon 
his  young  master  v/hom  he  had  served  so  faithfuUy,  and 
the  magnanimous  Wamba,  decorated  with  a  new  cap  and 
a  most  gorgeous  set  of  silver  bells.  Sharers  of  Wilfred'a 
dangers  and  adversity,  they  remained,  as  they  had  a  right 
to  expect,  the  partakers  of  his  more  prosperous  career. 

But  besides  this  domestic  rétin ue,  these  distinguished 
nuptials  were  celebrated  by.the  attendance  of  the  high- 
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bom  Nonnans,  as  well  as  Saxons,  joined  with  the  univer- 
sal  jubilee  of  the  lower  orders,  that  marked  the  marriage 
of  two  individuals  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  peace  and 
harmony  betwixt  two  races,  which,  since  that  period,  have 
been  so  completely  mingled,  that  the  distinction  has  be- 
come  wholly  invisible.  Cedric  lived  to  see  this  unión 
approximate  towards  its  completion ;  for  as  the  two  nations 
mixed  in  society  and  förmed  intermamages  with  each 
other,  the  Normans  abated  their  scorn,  and  the  Saxons 
were  refined  from  their  rusticity.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  that  the  mixed  langiiage, 
now  termed  English,  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  London, 
and  that  the  hostile  distinction  of  Norman  and  Saxon 
seems  entirely  to  have  disappeared. 

It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  this  happy  bridal, 
that  the  Lady  Rowena  was  made  acquainted  by  her 
handmaid,  Elgitha,  that  a  damsel  desired  admission  to  her 
presence,  and  solicited  that  their  parley  might  be  without 
witness.  Erowena  wondered,  hesitated,  became  curious, 
and  ended  by  commanding  the  damsel  to  be  admitted,  and 
her  attendants  to  withdraw. 

She  entered  —  a  noble  and  commanding  figure,  the 
long  white  veil  in  which  she  was  shrouded  overshadowing 
rather  than  concealing  the  elegance  and  majesty  of  her 
shape.  Her  demeanor  was  that  of  respect,  unmingled 
by  the  least  shade  either  of  fear  or  of  a  wish  to  propitiate 
favor.  Rowena  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
claims,  and  attend  to  the  feelings  of  others.  She  arose, 
and  would  have  conducted  her  lovely  visitor  to  a  seat ; 
but  the  stranger  looked  at  Elgitha,  and  again  intimated  a 
wish  to  discourse  with  the  Lady  Rowena  alone.  Elgitha 
had  no  sooner  retired  with  unwilling  steps,  than,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,  her  fair  visitant  kneeled 
on  one  knee,  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and 
bending  her  head  to  the  ground,  in  spite  of  Rowena's 
resistance,  kissed  the  embroidered  hem  of  her  tunic. 

"  What  means  this,  lady  ?  "  said  the  surprised  bride ; 
^  or  why  do  you  oífer  me  a  deference  so  unusiial  ?  " 

"Because  to  you,  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,"  said  Rebecca, 
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rising  up  and  resuming  the  usual  quiet  dignity  of  her  man- 
ner,  I  may  lawfully,  and  without  rebuke,  pay  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe.  I  am  — 
forgive  the  boldness  which  has  oíFered  to  yoii  the  homage 
of  my  country  —  I  am  the  unhappy  Jewess  for  whom  your 
husband  hazarded  his  life  against  such  fearful  odds  in  the 
tilt-yard  of  Templestowe." 

"  Damsel,"  said  Rowena,  "  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  on  that 
day  rendered  back  but  in  slight  measure  your  unceasing 
charity  towards  him  in  his  wounds  and  misfortunes. 
Speak,  is  there  aught  remains  in  which  he  or  I  can  sérve 
thee  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Eebecca,  calmly,  "  unless  you  will 
transmit  to  hini  my  grateful  farewell/' 

"  You  leave  England,  then,"  said  Rowena,  scarcely 
recovering  the  surprise  of  this  extraordinary  visit. 

"  I  leave  it,  lady,  ere  this  moon  again  changes.  My 
father  hath  a  brother  high  in  favor  with  Mohammed 
Boabdil,  King  of  Grenada.  Thither  we  go,  secure  of  peace 
and  protection,  for  the  payment  of  such  ransom  as  the 
Moslem  exact  from  our  people." 

"And  are  you  not  then  as  well  protected  in  England  ?" 
said  Rowena.  "  My  husband  has  favor  with  the  King ; 
the  King  himself  is  just  and  generous." 

"  Lady,"  said  Rebecca,  "  I  doubt  it  not;  but  the  people 
of  England  are  a  íierce  race,  quarrelling  ever  with  their 
neighbors  or  araong  themselves,  and  ready  to  plunge 
the  sword  into  the  bowels  of  each  other.  Such  is  no 
safe  abode  for  the  children  of  my  people.  Ephraim  is  a 
heartless  dove,  Issachar  an  over-labored  drudge,  which 
stoops  between  two  burdens.  Not  in  a  land  of  war  and 
blood,  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors,  and  distracted 
by  internál  factions,  can  Israel  hope  to  rest  during  her 
wanderings." 

"  But  you,  maidén,"  said  Rowena  —  "  you  surely  can 
have  nothing  to  fear.  She  who  nursed  the  sick-bed  of 
Ivanhoe,"  she  continued,  rising  with  enthusiasm  —  "  she 
can  have  nothing  to  fear  in  England,  where  Saxon  and 
Norman  will  contend  who  shall  most  do  her  honor." 
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*^Thy  speech  is  fair,  lady,"  said  Rebecca,  "and  thy 
purpose  fairer ;  but  it  may  not  be  —  there  is  a  gulf  betwixt 
US.  Our  breedíng,  our  faith,  alike  forbid  either  to  pass 
over  it.  Farewell  —  yet,  ere  I  go,  indulge  me  one  request. 
The  bridal-veil  hangs  over  thy  face  ;  deign  to  raise  it,  and 
let  me  see  the  features  of  which  fame  speaks  so  highly.V 

"  They  are  scarce  worthy  of  being  looked  upon,"  said 
Bowena ;  "  but,  expecting  the  same  from  my  visitant,  I 
remove  the  veil."  She  took  it  off  accordingly. ;  and, 
partly  from  the  conaciousness  of  beauty,  and  partly  from 
bashfulness,  she  blushed  so  intensely  that  cheek,  brow, 
neck,  and  bosom  were  suífused  with  crimson.  Rebecca 
blushed  also,  but  it  was  a  momentary  feeling ;  and,  mas- 
tered  by  higher  emotions,  passed  slowly  from  her  features 
like  the  crimson  cloud,  which  changes  color  when  the  sun 
sinks  beneath  the  horizon. 

"  Lady,"  she  said,  the  countenance  you  have  deigned 
to  show  me  will  long  dwell  in  my  remembrance.  There 
reigns  in  it  gentleness  and  goodness ;  and  if  a  tinge  of  the 
world's  pride  or  vanities  may  mix  with  an  expression  so 
lovely,  how  should  we  chide  that  which  is  of  earth  for 
bearing  somé  color  of  its  originál  ?  Lopg,  long  will  I 
remember  your  features,  and  bless  God  that  I  leave  my 
noble  deliverer  united  with  "  — 

She  stopped  short  —  her  eyes  fiiled  with  tears.  She 
hastily  wiped  them,  and  answered  to  the  anxious  inquiries 
of  Rowena  —  "I  am  well,  lady  —  well.  But  my  heart 
swells  when  I  think  of  Torquilstone  ftnd  the  lists  of  Tera- 
plestowe.  Farewell.  One,  the  most  trifling  part  of  my 
duty,  remains  undischarged.  Accept  this  casket  —  startle 
not  at  its  contents."  * 

Rowena  opened  the  small  silver-chased  casket,  and 
perceived  a  carcanet,  or  necklace,  with  ear-jewels  of  dia- 
monds,  which  were  obviously  of  immense  value. 

It  is  impossible,"  she  said,  tendering  back  the  casket. 
"  I  dare  not  accept  a  gift  of  such  consequence." 

"  Yet  keep  it,  lady,"  returned  Rebecca.  "  You  have 
power,  rank,  command,  influence  ;  we  have  wealth,  the 
source  both  of  our  strength  and  weakness ;  the  value  of 
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these  toyS;  ten  times  maltiplied,  would  not  influence  hall 
so  much  as  your  slightest  wish.  To  you,  therefore,  the 
gif t  is  of  little  value  —  and  to  me,  what  I  part  with  is  of 
much  less.  Let  me  not  think  you  deem  so  wretckedly  ill 
of  my  nation  as  your  commons  believe.  Think  ye  that  I 
prize  these  sparkling  fragments  of  stone  ahove  my  liberty  ? 
or  that  my  father  values  them  in  comparison  to  the  honor 
of  his  only  child  ?  Accept  them,  lady  —  to  me  they  are 
valueless.    I  will  never  wear  jewels  more/' 

"  You  are  then  unhappy ! "  said  Eowena,  struck  with 
the  manner  in  which  Rebecca  \ittered  the  last  words. 
"  Oh,  remain  with  us.  The  counsel  of  holy  men  will  wean 
you  from  your  erring  law,  and  I  will  be  a  sister  to  you." 

"  No,  lady,"  answered  Rebecca,  the  same  calm  melan- 
choly  reigning  in  her  sof t  voice  and  beautif ul  f eatures  — 
"  that  may  not  be.  I  may  not  change  the  faith  of  my  fa- 
thers  like  a  garment  unsuited  to  the  climate  in  which  I 
seek  to  dwell,  and  unhappy,  lady,  I  will  not  be.  He,  to 
whom  I  dedicate  my  f uture  lif e,  will  be  my  cömforter,  if 
I  do  His  will.'' 

"  Have  you  theii  convents,  to  one  of  which  you  mean 
to  rétire  ?"  asked  Rowena. 

"  No,  lady,"  said  the  Jewess  ;  "  but  among  our  people, 
since  the  tirae  of  Ábrahám  downwards,  have  been  women 
who  have  devoted  their  thoughts  to  Heaven,  and  their 
actions  to  works  of  kindness  to  men,  tending  the  sick, 
feeding  the  hungry,  and  relieving  the  distressed.  Among 
theöe  will  Rebecca  be  numbered.  Say  this  to  thy  lord, 
should  he  chance  to  inquire  after  the  fate  of  her  whose 
life  he  saved." 

There  was  an  involuntary  tremor  on  Rebecca's  voice, 
and  a  tenderness  of  accent,  which  perhaps  betrayed  more 
than  she  would  willingly  have  expressed.  She  hastened 
to  bid  Rowena  adieu. 

"Farewell,"  she  said,  "may  He  who  made  both  Jew 
and  Christian  shower  down  on  you  his  choicest  blessings ! 
The  bark  that  wafts  us  hence  will  be  under  weigh  ere  we 
can  reach  the  port." 

She  glided  from  the  apartment,  leaving  Rowena  sur« 
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prísed  as  if  a  vision  had  passed  before  ber.  Tbe  fair 
Saxon  related  tbe  singular  conference  to  ber  busband,  on 
wbose  mind  it  made  a  deep  impression.  He  lived  long 
and  bappily  witb  Rowena,  for  tbey  were  attacbed  to  eacb 
otber  by  tbe  bonds  of  early  afTection,  and  tbey  loved  eacb 
otber  tbe  more,  írom  tbe  recollection  of  tbe  obstacles 
wbich  bad  impeded  tbeir  unión.  Yet  it  would  be  inquir- 
ing  too  curiously  to  ask  wbetber  tbe  recollection  of  Re- 
becca's  beauty  and  magnanimity  did  not  recur  to  bis  mind 
more  frequently  tban  tbe  fair  descendant  of  Alfréd  migbt 
altogetber  have  approved. 

Ivanboe  distinguisbed  bimself  in  tbe  service  of  Kicbard, 
and  was  írraced  witb  fartber  marks  of  tbe  royal  favor.  He 
migbt  bave  risen  still  bigber,  but  for  tbe  premature  death 
of  tbe  beroic  CoBur-de-Lion,  before  tbe  Castle  of  Cbaluz,^ 
near  Limoges.  Witb  tbe  life  of  a  generous,  but  rasb  and 
romantic  monarcb,  perisbed  all  tbe  projects  wbicb  bis  am- 
bition  and  bis  generosity  bad  förmed ;  to  wbom  may  be 
applied,  witb  a  sligbt  alteration,  tbe  lines  composed  by  Dr. 
Jobnson  for  Cbarles  of  Sweden  — 

Hi8  fate  was  destined  to  a  foreign  strand, 
A  petty  fortress  and  an  **humble  hand; 
He  left  the  name  at  which  the  urorld  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  morál,  or  adom  a  tale. 

1  King  Richárd,  while  besieging  this  castle,  of  one  of  his  French  barons, 
was  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  shoulder,  which  caused  his  death,  AprU  6^ 
U9d. 
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Tms  object  of  these  questions  íb  threefold:  first^  to 
give  the  pupil  something  definite  to  work  on,  to  indicate 
landmarks  so  that  he  may  know  when  he  has  .leached  the 
point  desired ;  second,  to  suggest  íor  class  discussion  ma- 
téria! whose  acquirement  must  depend  upon  thought  aud 
observation  rather  than  upon  memory  ;  third,  to  guide  the 
reader  to  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  works  of  the  great  romancer. 

To  attain  this  third  and  most  important  end^  the  reader 
is  encouraged  not  to  put  himself  into  the  attitűdé  of  a 
critic  searching  the  completed  volume  for  either  flaws  or 
beauties,  but  rather  to  work  by  the  side  of  the  author, 
that  with  him  he  may  see  the  need  and  the  value  of  viv- 
idness  of  description,  fascination  of  plot^  and  consist- 
ency  of  character  drawing.  In  this  same  worthy  compan- 
ionship  he  may  invent  means  of  secaring  excellencies  and 
surmounting  obstacles,  and  in  somé  measure,  at  least^  may 
share  in  the  pleasures  of  successful  achievement. 

Kext  to  the  power  to  create  stands  the  power  to  appre- 
ciate,  a  power  which  is  often  capable  of  rapid  develop- 
ment.  The  reading  of  a  single  book  under  competent 
guidance  may  go  a  long  way  toward  that  education  of  the 
judgment  and  the  taste  which  demands  evén  in  its  lightest 
pleasures  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and  worth. 

Chapter  I.  —  What  are  the  three  divisions  of  the  in- 
troduction  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  be- 
ginning  with  a  formai  introduction  ? 
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What  do  you  learn  of  the  customs  of  the  times  from  the 
conversation  of  Gurth  and  Wamba  ? 

How  has  the  author  aroused  curiosity  to  know  the  con- 
tents  of  Chapter  II,  ? 

Ghaptek  11.  —  Gontrast  the  appeaiance  of  the  two 
squires  "  with  Gurth  and  Wamba. 

How  do  the  efforts  of  Wamba  and  Gurth  to  keep  the 
travellers  from  Cedric  diifer  ? 

What  hint  is  given  of  the  position  of  the  stranger  ? 

Is  any  hint  given  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Palmer  ? 

Chapteb  III. — Whom  do  you  wish  to  meet  in  this 
chapter  ?    Why  ? 

Why  does  the  introductory  descríption  make  the  reader 
a  little  impatient  ? 

What  is  there  to  like  in  Cedric  ? 

Chapteb  IV.  —  Picture  to  yourself  the  hall  and  the 
four  chief  characters  ;  then  describe  the  scene. 

Does  Scott  follow  any  special  order  in  his  descríption 
of  Rowena  ? 

Of  which  character  have  you  the  clearest  idea  ? 

About  which  one  do  you  feel  most  curiosity  ?    Why  ? 

Chapteb  Y.  — What  are  somé  of  the  characterístics  of 
Wamba's  wit  ? 

In  what  respects  does  the  manner  of  the  Jew  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Knight  Templar  ? 

In  pages  45-47  who  shows  to  best  advantage  ? 

Chapteb  VI. — What  further  reason  is  theie  for 
thinking  that  the  pilgrim  is  or  is  not  Ivanhoe  ? 

What  reason  is  there  for  pitying,  despising^  and  le- 
specting  the  Jew  ? 

Wlien  did  the  pilgrím  show  him  a  kindness  ? 

Chapter  VII.  —  What  are  the  three  divisions  of  tho 
descríption  on  pages  77-79  ?    Compare  pages  1-8. 
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'  Is  tbe  picture  of  Eebecca  or  that  of  Eowena  more 
clearly  drawn  ? 

In  which  of  the  two  women  do  you  feel  more  interest  ? 
Why? 

What  reasons  has  Prince  John  for  being  easily  alarmed  ? 
What  has  Eebecca's  beauty  to  do  with  the  events  of 
this  chapter  ? 

Chapter  VIII.  —  Explain  Waldemar's  first  speecli  on 
page  86. 

Gould  any  of  the  laws  of  the  tournament  be  more 
clearly  or  more  simply  expressed  ? 

What  advantage  is  there  in  Scott's  implying  that  the 
románcé  is  based  upon  the  "  Wardour  MS  "  ? 

How  is  interest  aroused  in  the  ünknown  knight  ? 

What  new  manifestations  of  traits  previously  mentioned 
have  the  principal  characters  displayed  in  this  chapter  ? 

How  haslhis  chapter  advanced  the  story  ? 

.  Chapter  IX,  —  Is  Scott  inclined  to  use  long  or  short, 
loose  or  periodic  sentences  ? 

What  traits  of  character  has  Prince  John  manifested  ? 
In  what  instances  ? 

Would  it  have  been  true  to  natnre  or  untrue  to  give 
him  one  or  two  good  traits  ?  Compare  Scott's  delinea-; 
tion  of  Isaac  with  Shakespeare's  of  Shylock. 

Why  is  Cedric  and  why  is  the  Jew  interested  in  the 
Disinherited  Knight  ? 

What  questions  do  you  wish  the  next  chapter  to 
answer  ? 

Chapter  X.  —  What  is  Gurth's  most  prominent  trait  ? 
Is  it  customary  to  change  the  scene  in  the  middle  of  a 
chapter  ? 

What  is  the  gain  in  so  doing  on  page  113  ? 
Why  should  Isaac  feel  a  "  new-born  desire  to  be 
liberal"? 

Which  scene  in  this  chapter  could  be  best  illustrated  ?  . 
What  is  the  most  dramatic  point  ? 
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Chapteb  XI.  —  In  how  many  ways  has  Gurth  proved 
his  honesty  ?    Which  is  the  strongest  proof  ? 

In  the  fírst  eleven  chapters  what  are  the  thiee  most 
piominent  scenes  ? 

Who  are  the  hero  and  the  heroiné  ? 

Who  represents  the  "  villáin  of  the  play ? 

Which  persons  ha  ve  been  introduced,  hut  have  seemed 
to  take  little  part  in  the  working  out  of  the  plot  ? 

Which  characters  arouse  our  sympathy  ?    Why  ? 

Which  are  we  inclined  to  dislike  ?    Why  ? 

Which  have  been  brought  into  the  story  abruptly,  and 
for  which  has  the  reader^s  mind  been  prepared  ? 

Describe  the  character  which  is  most  clearly  pictured  in 
your  mind. 

Chapteb  XII. — Which  is  pictured  more  vividly,  the 
first  or  the  second  day  of  the  tournament  ? 

Trace  from  the  beginning  Ivanhoe's  pai-t  in  the  story. 

Do  you  suspect  the  identity  of  the  Black  Knight  ? 

How  are  Chapters  VII.-XII.  preparatory  to  his  appear- 
ance  without  his  disguise  ? 

What  do  Eowena's  acts  show  of  her  character  ? 

Chapteb  XIII.  —  Which  characters  regret  Ivanhoe's 
return?  Why? 

How  has  Scott  made  the  simpler  rivalry  of  the  yeomen 
as  interesting  as  the  tournaments  ?  Who  is  the  central 
character  in  each  contest  ? 

Chapteb  XIV.  —  How  does  the  first  paragraph  add  to 
the  seri  se  of  reality  of  the  story  ? 

Which  paragraph  prepares  the  reader  for  the  rudeness 
shown  to  Cedric  ? 

What  examples  of  satire  are  in  this  chapter  ? 

Which  character  manifests  most  dignity  ?    How  ? 

What  traits  has  Prince  John  shown  ? 

How  does  this  chapter  prepare  the  reader  for  the  coming 
of  Richárd  ? 
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Chapteb  XV.  —  Name  live  of  Fitzurse's  argumente  to 
strengthen  the  adherenoe  of  John's  followers.  Which  is 
the  strongest  ? 

Why  is  the  story  of  the  winning  of  wives  by  the  tríbe 
of  Benjámin  better  for  this  place  than  that  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Sabine  women  ? 

Wherein  lies  the  weakness  of  De  Bracy's  plan  for  seíz^ 
ing  Eowena  ? 

Is  there  anything  in  this  chapter  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  next  ? 

Chapter  XVI.  —  With  which  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ters  is  this  one  connected  ? 

For  whose  appearance  do  the  intermediate  chapters  pre- 
pare  the  reader  ?    How  ? 

What  touches  of  humor  are  in  this  chapter  ? 

Describe  the  picture  that  stands  out  most  clearly. 

What  reasons  are  there  for  thinking  the  hermit  to  be  in 
disguise  ? 

In  what  respects  are  the  hermit  and  his  guest  alike  ? 
Which  shows  greater  keenness  ? 

Chapter  XVII.  —  What  thought  in  the  first  stanza  of 
the  "  Crusader's  Return  "  is  similar  to  one  in  the  first  few 
lines  of  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine  "  ? 

Why  is  this  chapter  of  merriment  introduced  ? 

Chapter  XVIII.  —  What  trait  does  Eowena  manif est 
most  strongly  and  in  what  instances  ? 

What  is  there  of  the  humorous  in  Gedric's  relations  to 
Bowena  and  to  Athelstane  ? 

How  does  he  show  his  unselfishness  ? 


Chapter  XIX.  —  In  this  chapter  who  shows  to  the 
best  advantage  ?  ^ 

Who  is  the  sick  man  in  the  litter  ?  ^Lot-^K^^vr V.^^^ 
How  does  Scott  prepare  in  conversation  and  in  scene  foi' 
the  coming  of  the  outlawa  ? 
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How  do  Eebecca  and  Bowena  f eel  toward  each  other  ? 
Is  it  true  that  Wamba's  heart  was  "  ever  stronger than 
his  brain  ? 

Compare  the  events  of  this  chapter  with  De  Bracy's 
plot  in  Chapter  XV. 

Chapter  XX.  —  How  does  the  "  black  sanctus  "  diflPer 
from  the  songs  in  Chapter  XVII.  ? 

Who  are  Locksley,  the  hermit,  and  the  Black  Knight  ? 

What  motive  has  each  for  disgnise  ? 

What  element  of  humor  is  there  in  the  alliance  among 
these  three  men  ? 

How  does  Locksley  show  his  skill  in  arousing  the  sym- 
pathy  of  the  Black  Knight  ? 

How  has  he  leamed  that  the  prisoners  are  at  Torquil- 
stone  ? 

Chapter  XXL  —  How  many  of  the  prominent  charao- 
ters  are  interested  in  the  capture  of  Cedric  and  his  party  ? 

In  the  fate  of  which  one  of  the  company  are  we  most 
interested  ?    For  what  reasons  ? 

How  do  Athelstane  and  Cedric  display  their  leading 
characteristics  ? 

Is  this  scene  in  any  respect  exaggerated  ? 

Distinguish  between  portraiture  and  caricature  ? 

Which  method  does  Scott  employ  in  this  instance  ? 

Chapter  XXIL  —  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  pio- 
tures  of  Eembrandt  ? 

Describe  the  dungeon  scene  as  if  giving  him  directions 
from  which  he  might  paint  it. 

What  is  Isaac's  riiling  motive  ? 

What  is  Shylock's  ? 

Which  of  the  two  characters  is  better  drawn  and  in 
what  respects  ? 

Why  does  Isaac  appear  more  worthy  of  respect  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  than  at  the  beginning  ? 

Why  does  Scott  not  allow  Front-de-B<Buf  to  carry  out 
his  plan  of  torture  ? 
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Chapter  XXIII.  —  Why  does  Bowena  venture  to  meet 
•  De  Bracy  so  bpldly  ? 

What  is  her  most  cutting  speech  ? 
For  what  two  reasons  does  she  suddenly  lose  courage  ? 
In  what  respects  is  De  Bracy  a  better  man  than  Front- 
de-BoBuf  ? 

What  does  the  blowing  of  the  horn  indicate  ? 

Chapter  XXIV.  —  What  was  the  natural  disposition 
of  Eebecca  and  of  !Rowena,  and  how  had  it  been  altered 
or  strengthened  in  each  case  by  circumstances  ? 

For  what  two  reasons  is  Bebecca's  springing  upon  the 
parapet  an  especially  great  surprise  to  the  reader  ? 

How  has  Scott  made  it  clear  that  the  events  of  Ghapters 
XXII. -XXIV.  were  simultaneous  ? 

How  many  of  the  characters  are  in  a  difíicult  positíon  ? 

Can  you  suggest  a  way  to  extricate  them  ? 

Chapter  XXV. — Does  the  probability  of  success  lie* 
with  the  besieged  or  the  besiegers,  and  on  what  grounds  ? 

On  what  previous  occasion  has  Wamba's  wit  been  of 
value  ? 

What  noble  qualities  has  he  manif ested  ? 
Compare  him  with  the  Fool  in  "  King  Lear.'' 
Which  of  the  besieged  shows  himself  most  nearly  equal 
to  the  situation  ? 

Chapter  XXVI.  —  In  this  chapter  where  does  Scott 
employ  the  method  of  caricature  ? 

Is  there  any  objection  to  the  use  of  it? 

Is  Wamba's  plan  due  to  "  hare-brained  self-conceit 
(page  266)  ? 

Was  it  proper  for  Cedric  to  accept  the  sacrifice  ? 

What  kind  of  man  was  needed  to  take  the  fooPs  part 
successfnlly  ? 

What  four  qualities  does  Wamba  manifest  in  this  chap^. 
ter? 

Chapter  XXVII.  —  Bef ore  the  meation  of  the  red  flag 
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(page  279),  is  any  hint  given  of  the  part  tbat  XJrfried 
xneans  to  play  ? 

In  what  is  Cedric  a  poor  masquerader,  and  in  vrh&t  a 
good  one  ? 

What  are  the  two  meanings  of  his  speech  on  page  2S1, 
"Not  a  Saxon  shall  stir,"  etc.  ? 

Is  Front-de-BoBuf  too  easily  deceived  ? 

In  what  respect  does  your  feeling  toward  Athelstane 
change  ? 

How  many  interesting  situations  are  there  in  this  chap- 
ter  ?    Which  is  the  most  thrilling  ? 

Ghapteb  XXVIII.  —  In  what  are  Eehecca  and  Eowena 
contrasted  ? 

In  respect  to  action,  how  does  this  chapter  contrast  with 
Chapter  XXVIL  ? 

In  respect  to  the  amoant  of  descríption,  how  do  the  last 
íew  chapters  compare  with  the  earlier  chapters  ?  Why  is 
there  a  difiference  ? 

Is  Behecca  humhle  or  proad  ? 

Has  De  Bracy,  Front-de-Boeuf ,  or  the  Templar  shown 
the  best  qualities  ? 

Ghapteb  XXIX.  —  If  Eebecca's  love  f or  Ivanhoe  were 
discoveredy  how  would  the  discovery  affect  Ivanhoe,  Isaac, 
Eowena,  and  Athelstane  ? 

Describe  so  that  an  artist  could  paint  it  the  scene  in 
Ivanhoe's  roora  when  Eehecca  is  at  the  window. 

What  is  the  most  exciting  point  of  the  fight  ? 

Compare  Eebecca's  account  of  a  battle  with  Ximena's 
in  Whittier's  "  Angels  of  Buena  Vista." 

Do  you  suspect  why  Scott  never  puts  Ivanhoe  into  a 
position  that  would  show  either  his  valor  or  that  of  the 
Black  Knight  to  be  the  greater  ? 

Is  the  description  of  the  Black  Knight's  valor  too  exag- 
gerated  for  fact  ?    For  a  románcé  ? 

What  phrases  of  Eebecca's  suggest  familiarity  with  the 
Old  Testament  ? 

What  takes  the  place  of  chivalry  in  the  twentieth  cen- 

ry  ? 
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Chapteb  XXX.  —  What  "poeticái  justice^.is  there 
in  Front-de-BoBuf's  suflerings  ?  (Compare  Chapter  XXII.) 
Is  the  scene  between  him  and  Ulrica  overdrawn  ? 
What  has  Ulrica  done  to  aid  the  besiegers  ? 

Chapteb  XXXI.  —  From  what  preceding  point  does 
this  chapter  continue  the  story  ? 

At  what  point  in  this  chapter  is  Cedric  at  his  best  ? 

At  what  point  is  the  Black  Knight  ? 

Why  will  not  the  Black  Knight  trust  De  Bracy  ? 

What  is  the  bravest  deed  mentioned  in  this  chapter  ? 

Why  does  it  seem  so  long  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
fire  before  the  castle  is  destroyed  ? 

Chapter  XXXII.  —  Why  would  a  long  description  be 
out  of  place  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  ? 

Why  is  it  artistic  to  have  this  scene  follow  immediately 
after  the  warfare  ? 

What  difl&culty  would  be  removed  by  the  death  of  Ath- 
elstane  ? 

Could  the  same  result  be  reached  in  any  other  way  ? 

Why  does  the  reader  feel  so  little  sympathy  with  Cedric's 
sadness  at  Athelstane's  death  ?  and  so  much  with  Cedric's 
gratitude  to  Wamba  ? 

What  is  the  most  striking  scene  in  this  chapter  ? 

What  touches  of  humor  are  there  ? 

Chapter  XXXIII.  —  What  humorous  scheme  is  the 
foundation  of  the  chapter  ? 

Does  this  chapter  aid  in  developing  the  plot  ? 

Does  it  show  development  of  character  ? 

What  are  the  three  chief  scenes  in  Chapters  XYI.- 
XXXIII.  ? 

Chapteb  XXXrV. — How  does  the  conversation  be- 
tween Prince  John,  Fitzurse,  and  De  Bracy  bring  out  the 
character  of  each  ?  Compare  Shakespeare's  "  King  John." 
In  which  work  does  John  seem  more  lifelike  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  giving 
a  hint  of  Eichard's  identity  in  the  preceding  chapters  ? 
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r  If  Bichard  regained  hÍB  throne^  whofie  difficulties  would 
ibe  ended  ?    Why  ?  J  1 

To  what  motives  in  Fitzurse  does  Prince  John  appeal  ? 

Does  Prince  John  set  to  work  in  an  honorable  fashion  to 
gain  De'^racy's  faithfulness  ?  | 

To^what  ex^pnt  does  he  succeed  ? 

Why  does  he  wish  a  yatch  kept  over  Dtt  Bra^  ?  \ 

What  question  do  you  wish  the  thirtj^^Qfth  ohapter  to 
likswer?  -  .  /\  V 

^  Chapteb^^DLXV.  —  Does  it  answer  the  question  ? 
í  •  From  what  point  does  Chapter  XXXV.  continue  the 
story?  '  - 

\  Do  you  get  a  clearér  notion  of  the  character  of  Beauma- 
:noiryrom  the  conVepsation  of  Isaac  and  Nathan  or  from 
that  between  Beaummioir  and  Conrade  ? 

Ghapteb  XXXVI.  — JHow  does  Beaumanoir  show  him- 
^If  less  shrewd  than  strict  ?  \ 
Is  there  any  hope  of  Hehecca's  escape  ?  ^ 
How  many  seek  her  death  and  from  what  ^otii^es  ? 
' '  What  may  be  the  contents  of  ^he  paper  given  to  Be- 
fbecca  ?    From  wboi^a  does  it  come  ? 

Chapter  XXXVII.  — ^Why  is  it  appropriate  to  Wgin 
tbis  chapter  with  a  spme what  long  and  formai  dascription  ? 

Prove  that  the  Grand  MÍEister  acts  as  prosecutor  rather 
rl^jan  as  judge.  ■  ^ 

How  many  honest  persons  are  present  ai|Bebecca's  trial  ? 
^  »         ■•  - 

Chapteb  X^XVIII.  -t  Why  would  Bois-Guilbert,  as 
.champion  for  the  Templars/wish  to  win^  and  why  would  ne 
wish  to  Ic^e  ?  ^ 

•  iWhich  wish  is Jikely  lo  control  bis  actions  ? 

-  .  Wbat^afguments  could  Malvoisin  bring  bejore  Bois^Guil- 

.befft-líiindtice  bim  to  receive  jhe  gage ? 

\  In  what  respect  does  Higg  resemblíi  Gurth  ? 

J>oes  tbis  cbapter  ^ve  any  hint  qs  to  wh>9  may  become 
Bebecca's  champion  ?  >  > 
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Chapteb  XXXIX.  —  In  the  conveisation  between  Ke- 
becca  and  Bois-Guilbert,  what  characteristics  of  each  are 
shown  ? 

Is  the  Templar  truQ  to  his  order  ? 
Is  he  or  Eebecca  the  more  unyielding  ?  lUustrate. 
What  is  his  ruling  njotive  ?    What  is  Rehecca's  ? 
What  do  yoa  think  oí  his  asking  Behecca  to  forgiv«  hím  ? 
What  would  be  his.  most  honorable  course  ? 

Ghapteb  XL. — What  "approaching  evil"  does  the 
author  mean  to  hint  at  in  I vanhoe's  apptehension  of  danger  ? 

What  humorous  proof  is  given  of  the  gentlenesa  of  the 
Prior's  jennet  ? 

In  how  many  respects  are  the  Black  Knight  and  Wamba 
^ontrasted  ? 

What  is  there  dramatic  in  the  singing  of  songs  by  the^ 
two,  and  in  their  ássocáation  ?   Cömpare  Kingiíjear  and  the 
Eool.    What  are  alike  in  both  cases  ?   What  are  unlike  ? 

Which  of  the  two  companions  is  the  more  keen  ? 

Why  would  it  be  out  of  place  for  the  Black  Knight  to 
call  upon  the  outlaws  for  help  ? 

How  does  Scott  avoid  the  difficulty  ? 

Why  does  the  Black  Knight  forbid  Fitzurse  to  connect 
the  name  of  Prince  John  with  his  crime  ? 

What  is  the  dramatic  signifícance  of  Eichard's  declaring 
himself  king  in  the  presence  of  the  outlaws  ? 

How  does  his  manner  change  after  this  declaration  ?  . 

Chapter  XLI.  —  What  is  Bichard's  chara^ter  as  shown 
in  this  chapter  ? 

Where  lies  his  strength  and  where  his  weakness  ? 

Gan  you  suggest  any  other  way  of  breaking  up  the  ban- 
quet  than  by  blowing  a  "  Norman  blast "  ? 

.Would  it  háve  been  better  to  omit  the  first  two  sen- 
tences  on  page  475?  í 

What  f uneral  custotiis  are  mentioned  ? 

Chapter  XLII. — For  what  purposes  are  the  funeral 
preparations  so  fully  described  ? 
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Is  the  resurrection  of  Athelstane  an  advantage  or  a  dis- 
advantage  to  the  story  ? 
Who  are  glad  to  see  him  ? 
Why  do  Bichard  and  Ivanhoe  disappear  ? 
How  many  difficulties  yet  remain  to  be  lemoved  ? 

Chapteb  XLIII.  —  By  what  sights  and  soands  are  the 
preparations  for  the  single  combat  made  terrible  ? 

What  details  and  events  increase  the  suspense  ? 

Would  Eowena's  courage  have  been  equal  to  Bebecca's  ? 

How  does  Scott  prepare  us  for  the  sudden  death  of 
Bois-Guilbert? 

Why  is  this  an  especially  skilf  ul  ending  ? 

Chapteb  XLIY.  — !N"ame  the  nine  principal  scenes  in 
the  book. 

Is  the  cbaracter  of  Bichard  true  to  history  ? 

Is  Ivanhoe  or  Eichard  the  hero  ?    How  do  you  decidé  ? 

Is  Eowena  or  B«becca  the  pivotal  cháracter  ? 

Who  is  the  pivotal  cháracter  in  "  Július  CsBsar  "  ?  In 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  ?  Which  cháracter  in  "  Ivan- 
hoe "  is  best  drawn,  that  is,  who  seems  most  lifelike  ? 

Which  one  should  you  rather  meet  in  real  life  ? 

Which  would  be«easiest  to  talk  with  ? 

Does  Scott  succeed  better  in  picturing  inen  or  women  ? 

Does  he  teli  more  of  people's  thoughts  or  of  their  words  ? 
Of  their  words  or  their  deeds  ?  Compare  "  Ivanhoe  "  in 
this  respect  with  somé  of  the  recent  Hovels. 

Is  any  scene  too  long  drawn  out  ? 
.  Gould  any  scene  or  any  chapter  have  been  omitted  ? 

Where  is  the  climax  of  interest  ? 

Teli  briefly  the  plot  of  the  románcé. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  románcé  and  a  növel  ? 

Does  this  book  present  any  "  morál,"  that  is,  any  cen- 
tral  truth  ? 

Is  the  closing  paragraph  a  worthy  ending  ? 

Why  should  this  book  have  been  so  widely  read  ? 


